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PREFfi.CE. 


An  attempt  has  been  made  in  this  text-book  to  present  all  the  ideas  and 
policies  which  the  Democratic  party  has  exemplified  in  the  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Government  during  the  past  four  years,  and  to  illustrate  the  principles 
of  the  party  as  established  during  all  the  years  of  its  growth  and  history. 

While  one  important  and  absorbing  question  agitates  the  people  of  the  country 
during  the  present  campaign,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  party  has  behind  it 
more  than  three  years  of  successful  administration,  during  which  period  the 
country  has  been  prosperous,  while  its  affairs  have  been  carried  on  with  honesty, 
economy,  and  efficiency.  These  have  been  so  illustrated  in  every  department  of 
the  Government  that  those  chapters  of  this  book  devoted  to  the  history  of  the 
Departments  and  the  Bureau  Service  cannot  be  studied  too  closely. 

This  record  form.s  an  important  part  of  the  administration  of  President  Cleve- 
land. By  this  record  it  gained  the  confidence  of  the  country,  because  it  started  out 
with  the  idea  of  conducting  the  business  of  the  Government  in  a  straightforward 
and  efficient  manner. 

This  is  illustrated,  in  particular,  in  the  general  management  of  the  Treasury 
Department  and  in  every  bureau  forming  a  part  of  it.  In  each  and  all  of  these,  as 
the  brief  and  comprehensive  tables  submitted  will  show,  a  vastly  increased  amount 
of  work  has  been  done  at  a  very  marked  reduction  in  cost.  There  is  not  only  a 
proportionate  reduction,  but  a  real  one,  in  spite  of  the  accumulated  work  which 
the  new  administration  found  on  the  4th  of  March,  1885,  and  of  the  business  inci- 
dent to  the  growth  of  the  country.  It  has  been  so  conducted  as  to  insure  efficiency 
and  real  economy.  More  work  has  been  done  by  a  smaller  number  of  people  and 
for  leas  money  than  at  any  period  of  the  same  extent  in  the  history  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

The  facts  concerning  the  reduction  of  the  public  debt,  the  maintenance  of  the 
public  credit,  and  the  distribution  of  the  surplus  funds  of  the  Government  may 
well  be  commended  to  Democratic  speakers  and  writers. 
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The  administration  of  the  Navy  will  also  command  attention  not  only  in  the 
building  of  vessels,  in  the  honesty  and  economy  of  which  repairs  have  been  made, 
and  in  the  rectification  of  old  and  apparently  settled  abuses,  but  even  in  the  detail 
affairs  of  the  Department  which  have  been  conducted  with  such  economy  that  the 
expenditures  have,  for  the  first  time  in  many  years,  been  kept  within  the  estimates 
and  the  appropriations. 

The  public  land  policy  of  the  administration  is  fully  set  forth  m  the  chapter 
devoted  to  this  subject,  and  the  facta  therein  stated  are  so  startling  as  to  carry 
condemnation  of  the  methods  which  conferred  nearly  two  hundred  millions  of  acres 
of  the  lands  of  the  people  upon  railroad  corporations  during  the  period  of  fourteen 
years  while  the  Republican  party  held  unrestrained  power. 

The  Indian  Bureau  is  one  of  the  branches  of  the  administration  to  which  the 
President  has  always  devoted  much  thought  and  attention.  His  earliest  declara- 
tions on  this  question  showed  a  deep  and  intelligent  interest  in  the  wards  of  the 
nation,  and  the  men  selected  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  his  policy  have  done  so 
with  such  success  that  while  the  expense  of  conducting  the  bureau  has  declined,  the 
number  of  children  in  the  schools  has  more  than  doubled. 

In  the  Department  of  Justice  there  has  been  an  increase  of  nearly  fifty  per 
cent,  in  the  business  over  the  last  year  of  President  Arthur's  administration,  with 
an  increase  in  cost  of  less  than  three  per  cent. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  never  been  conducted  with  spch  intelli- 
gence and  efllciency  as  it  is  now.  New  experiments  have  been  made  which 
promise  great  results  for  the  agriculture  of  the  country,  and  the  bureaus  have  been 
strengthened  at  every  point  until  their  work  is  perhaps  better  and  more  efficient 
than  that  done  in  any  similar  department  in  any  other  country. 

The  comprehensive  chapter  on  "  Democracy  and  the  Soldier,"  shows  the  rela- 
tions not  only  of  the  President  to  the  veterans  of  our  civil  war,  but  the  practical  results 
secured  in  the  executive  conduct  of  the  Department.  A  larger  number  of  pensions 
have  been  granted  during  three  years  of  Cleveland's  term  than  during  any  similar 
period.  The  annual  value  of  pensions  has  increased,  the  number  of  pensioners  has 
been  greatly  enlarged,  and  the  business  has  been  conducted  with  a  promptness 
never  before  known  and  with  an  utter  absence  of  partisan  manipulation.  The 
President's  pension  vetoes,  both  of  general  and  of  private  bills,  are  fully  set  forth, 
and  make  a  complete  answer  to  the  charges  which  have  been  so  recklessly  made  of 
antagonism  to  the  interests  of  the  soldier.  These  show  that  he  has,  in  three 
years,  signed  almost  as  many  private  bills  as  Grant,  Hayes,  Garfield  and  Arthur  did 
during  sixteen  years. 

The  Postofflce  Department  has  extended  its  business  almost  indefinitely,  with 
a  cost  surprisingly  small  compared  with  the  Old  expenditures  and  the  old  results. 
The  railway  mail  service  has  been  enlarged  and  extended,  as  have  the  free  delivery 
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service  and  every  other  branch  of  postal  work.  The  receipts  have  increased  twenty- 
five  per  cent.,  with  the  same  rates  of  postage,  over  the  last  year  of  Republican 
ascendency,  while  the  expenses  have  only  been  increased  eleven  per  cent. 

Due  and  careful  study  of  the  administrative  features  of  the  work  accomplished 
by  Mr.  Cleveland  and  his  cabinet  is  especially  commended  to  all  speakers  and 
writers. 

The  other  features  of  the  book  are  more  obvious.  The  tariff  question  is  fully 
treated  not  only  in  the  speeches  of  the  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
and  of  a  large  number  of  the  Representatives  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  but  by  inter- 
views, letters  and  other  methods  of  communication  employed  by  men  of  experience 
at  the  head  of  manufacturing  establishments,  as  well  as  by  practical  artisans. 

The  book  is  commended  to  campaign  speakers  and  to  the  editors  of  news- 
papers friendly  to  the  continuance  of  Democratic  power,  in  the  hope  that  they  may 
find  its  pages  an  arsenal  from  which  they  may  draw  facts  and  arguments  in  favor 
of  the  assertion  and  maintenance  of  Democratic  principles  and  policies. 

Statistical  tables  covering  purely  political  questions  are  also  appended,  for  the 
first  time,  to  a  book  of  this  kind.  An  attempt  has  been  made  in  the  indexing  to  give 
the  ready  reference  to  the  topics  treated  in  the  book.  It  does  not,  however,  pretend 
to  the  fulness  and  completeness  which  would  be  expected  in  a  work  of  a  less 
ephemeral  character. 
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CHAPTER  I. 
DEMOCRATIC  DOCTRINES. 


I. 

The    Platform    of    1888 — Adopted    by    the    Democratic 

National  Convention  at  St.  Louis,  June  7. 

The  Democratic  party  of  the  United  States,  iu  national  convention  assembled, 
renews  the  pledge  of  its  fidelity  to  Democratic  faith  and  reaffirms  the  platform 
adopted  by  its  representatives  in  the  convention  of  1884,  and  endorses  the  views 
expressed  by  President  Cleveland  in  his  last  annual  message  to  Congress,  as  the 
correct  interpretation  of  that  platform  upon  the  question  of  tarifi"  reduction;  and 
also  endorses  the  efforts  of  our  Democratic  representatives  in  Congress  to  secure  a 
reduction  of  excessive  taxation. 

Chief  among  its  principles  of  party  faith,  are  the  maintenance  of  an  indisso- 
luble union  of  free  and  indestructible  states,  now  about  to  enter  upon  its  second 
century  of  unexampled  progress  and  renown  ;  devotion  to  a  plan  of  government 
regulated  by  a  written  constitution,  strictly  specifying  every  granted  power  and  ex- 
pressly reserving  to  the  States  or  people  the  entire  ungranted  residue  of  power;  the 
encouragement  of  a  jealous  popular  vigilance,  directed  to  all  who  have  been 
chosen  for  brief  terms  to  enact  and  execute  the  laws  and  are  charged  with  the 
duty  of  preserving  peace,  insuring  equality  and  establishing  justice. 

The  Democratic  party  welcome  an  exacting  scrutiny  of  the  administration  of  the 
executive  power,  which  four  years  ago  was  committed  to  its  trust  in  the  election  of 
Qrover  Cleveland  President  of  the  United  States ;  and  it  challenges  the  most 
searching  inquiry  concerning  its  fidelity  and  devotion  to  the  pledges  which  then 
invited  the  suffrages  of  the  people. 

During  a  most  critical  period  of  our  financial  affairs,  resulting  from  over-taxa- 
tion, the  anomalous  condition  of  our  currency,  and  a  public  debt  unmatured,  it  has, 
by  the  adoption  of  a  wise  and  conservative  course,  not  only  averted  disaster,  but 
greatly  promoted  the  prosperity  of  the  people. 

It  has  reversed  the  improvident  and  unwise  policy  of  the  Republican  party 
touching  the  public  domain,  and  has  reclaimed  from  corporations  and  syndicates, 
alien  and  domestic,  and  restored  to  the  people  nearly  100,000,000  of  acres  of  valuable 
land,  to  be  sacredly  held  as  homesteads  for  our  citizens. 

While  carefully  guarding  the  interest  of  the  taxpayers,  and  conforming  strictly 
to  the  principles  of  justice  and  equity,  it  has  paid  out  more  for  pensions  and  bounties 
to  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  republic  than  was  ever  paid  before  during  an  equal 
period. 
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By  intelligent  management  and  a  judicious  and  economical  expenditure  of  the 
public  money,  it  has  set  on  foot  the  reconstruction  of  the  A.merican  navy  upon  a 
system  which  forbids  the  recurrence  of  scandal  and  insures  successful  results. 

It  has  adopted  and  consistently  pursued  a  firm  and  prudent  foreign  policy, 
preserving  peace  with  all  nations,  while  scrupulously  maintaining  all  the  rights  and 
interests  of  our  own  government  and  people  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  exclusion  from  our  shores  ol  Chinese  laborers  has  been  efiFectually  secured 
under  the  provisions  of  a  treaty,  the  operation  of  which  has  been  postponed  by  the 
action  of  a  Republican  majority  in  the  Senate. 

Honest  reform  in  the  civil  service  has  been  inaugurated  and  maintained  by 
President  Cleveland,  and  he  has  brought  the  public  service  to  the  highest  standard 
of  efficiency,  not  only  by  rule  and  precej^t,  but  by  the  example  of  his  own  untiring 
and  unselfish  administration  of  public  affairs. 

lu  every  branch  and  department  of  the  Government  under  Democratic  control 
the  rights  and  the  welfare  of  all  the  people  have  been  guarded  and  defended  ;  every 
public  interest  has  been  protected,  and  the  equality  of  all  our  citizens  before  the 
law,  without  regard  to  race  or  color,  has  been  steadfastly  maintained. 

Upon  its  record  thus  exhibited  and  upon  the  pledge  of  a  continuance  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  benefits  of  good  government,  the  National  Democracy  invokes  a  renewal, 
of  popular  trust  by  the  re  election  of  a  Chief  Magistrate  who  is  faithful,  able  and 
prudent. 

They  invoke  an  addition  to  that  trust  by  the  transfer  also  to  the  Democracy  of 
the  entire  legislative  power. 

The  Republican  party,  controlling  the  Senate,  and  resisting  in  both  houses  of 
Congress  a  reformation  of  unjust  and  unequal  tax  laws,  which  have  outlasted  the 
necessities  of  war  and  are  now  undermining  the  abundance  of  a  long  peace,  deny 
to  the  people  equality  before  the  law  and  the  fairness  and  the  justice  which  are  their 
right.  Thus  the  cry  of  American  labor  for  a  better  share  in  the  rewards  ol  indus- 
try ia  stifled  with  false  pretenses ;  enterprise  is  fettered  and  bound  down  to  home 
markets;  capital  is  discouraged  with  doubt,  and  unequal,  unjust  laws  can  neither  be 
properly  amended  nor  repealed. 

The  Democratic  party  will  continue,  with  all  the  power  confided  to  it,  the  strug- 
gle to  reform  these  laws  in  accordance  with  the  pledges  of  its  last  platform,  en- 
dorsed at  the  ballot-box  by  the  suffrages  of  the  people. 

Of  all  the  industrious  freemenof  our  land  an  immense  majority,  including  every 
tiller  of  the  soil,  gain  no  advantage  from  the  tax  laws,  but  the  price  of  nearly  every- 
thing they  buy  is  increased  by  the  favoritism  of  an  unequal  system  of  tax  legisla- 
tion. 

All  unnecessary  taxation  is  unjust  taxation. 

It  is  repugnant  to  the  creed  of  Democracy  that  by  such  taxation  the  cost  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  should  be  unjustifiably  increased  to  all  our  people. 

Judged  by  Democratic  principles,  the  interests  of  the  people  are  betrayed  when 
by  unnecessary  taxation  trusts  and  combinations  are  permitted  and  fostered,  which, 
while  unduly  enriching  the  few  that  combine,  rob  the  body  of  our  citizens,  by  de- 
priving them  as  purchasers,of  the  benefits  of  natural  competition.  Every  Demo- 
cratic rule  of  governmental  action  is  violated  when  through  unnecessary  taxation  a 
vast  sum  of  money,  far  beyond  the  needs  of  an  economical  administration,  is  drawn 
from  the  people  and  the  channels  of  trade  and  accumulated  as  a  demoralizing  sur- 
plus in  the  national  treasury. 
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The  money  now  lying  idle  in  the  federal  treasury  resulting  from  superfluous 
taxation,  amounts  to  more  than  $125,000,000,  and  the  surplus  collected  is  reaching 
the  sum  of  more  than  $60,000,000  annually. 

Debauched  by  this  immense  temptation,  the  remedy  of  the  Republican  party  is 
to  meet  and  exhaust  by  extravagant  appropriations  and  expenditures,  whether  con- 
stitutional or  not,  the  accumulations  of  extravagant  taxation. 

The  Democratic  policy  is  to  enforce  frugality  in  public  expense  and  abolish 
unnecessary  taxation. 

Our  established  domestic  industries  and  enterprises  should  not,  and  need  not,  be 
endangered  by  a  reduction  and  correction  of  the  burdens  of  taxation.  On  the  con- 
trary, a  fair  and  careful  revision  of  our  tax  laws,  with  due  allowance  for  the  dif- 
ference between  the  wages  of  American  and  foreign  labor,  must  promote  and  en- 
courage every  branch  of  such  industries  and  enterprises,  by  giving  them  assurance 
of  an  extended  market  and  steady  and  continuous  operation. 

Iq  the  interest  of  American  labor,  which  should  in  no  event  be  neglected,  the 
revision  of  our  tax  laws  contemplated  by  the  Democratic  party,  would  promote 
the  advantage  of  such  labor,  by  cheapening  the  cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life  in  the 
home  of  every  working  man,  and  at  the  same  time  securing  to  kim  steady  and  re- 
munerative employment. 

Upon  this  question  of  tariff  reform,  so  closely  concerning  every  phase  of  our 
national  life,  and  upon  every  question  involved  in  the  problem  of  good  govern- 
ment, the  Democratic  party  submits  its  principles  and  professions  to  the  intelligent 
suffrages  of  the  American  people. 

Resolved,  That  this  convention  hereby  indorses  and  recommends  the  early  pass- 
age of  the  bill  for  the  reduction  of  the  revenue  now  pending  in  the  House  of  Re- 
presentatives. 

Resolved,  That  a  just  and  liberal  policy  should  be  pursued  in  reference  to  the 
Territories ;  that  right  of  self  government  is  inherent  in  the  people  and  guaranteed 
under  the  Constitution;  that  the  Territories  of  Washington,  Dakota,  MontMia,  and 
New- Mexico  are  by  virtue  of  population  and  development  entitled  to  admission 
into  the  Union  as  States,  and  we  unqualifiedly  condemn  the  course  of  the  Republi- 
can Party  in  refusing  Statehood  and  self-government  to  their  people. 

Resolved,  That  we  express  our  cordial  sympathy  with  the  struggling  people  of  all 
nations  in  their  effort  to  secure  for  themselves  the  inestimable  blessings  of  self- 
government  and  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  we  especially  declare  our  sympathy 
with  the  efforts  of  those  noble  patriots  who,  led  by  Gladstone  and  Parnell,  have 
conducted  their  grand  and  peaceful  contest  for  home  rule  in  Ireland. 


II. 

Democratic  Platform  Adopted  at  Chicago,  July   10,  1884, 

AND  Eeaffirmed  AT  St.  Louis,  June  7,  1888. 

The  Democratic  Party  of  the  Union,  through  its  representatives  in  National 
Convention  assembled,  recognizes  that,  as  ^e  nation  grows  older,  new  issues  are 
born  of  time  and  progress,  and  old  issues  perish.  But  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  Democracy,  approved  by  the  united  voice  of  the  people,  remain,  and  will 
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ever  remain,  as  the  best  and  only  security  for  the  continuance  of  free  government. 
The  preservation  of  personal  rights;  the  equality  of  all  citizens  before  the  law; 
the  reserved  rights  of  the  States,  and  'the  supremacy  of  the  Federal  Government 
within  the  limits  of  the  Constitution,  will  ever  form  the  true  basis  of  our  liberties,. 
and  can  never  be  surrendered  without  destroying  that  balance  of  rights  and  powers 
which  enables  a  continent  to  be  developed  in  peace,  and  social  order  to  be  main- 
tained by  means  of  local  self  government. 

But  it  is  indispensable  for  the  practical  application  and  enforcement  of  these 
fandamental  principles  that  the  government  should  not  always  be  controlled  by 
one  political  party.  Frequent  change  of  administration  is  as  necessary  as  constant 
recurrence  to  popular  will.  Otherwise  abuses  grow,  and  the  government,  instead 
of  being  carried  on  for  the  general  welfare,  becomes  an  instrumentality  for  impos- 
ing heavy  burdens  on  the  many  who  are  governed  for  the  benefit  of  the  few  who 
govern.    Public  servants  thus  become  arbitrary  rulers. 

This  is  now  the  condition  of  the  country.  Hence  a  change  is  demanded.  The 
Republican  party,  so  far  as  principle  is  concerned,  is  a  reminiscence;  in  practice  it 
is  an  organization  for  enriching  those  who  control  its  machinery.  The  frauds  and 
jobbery  which  have  been  brought  to  light  in  every  department  of  the  government 
are  sufficient  to  have  called  for  reform  within  the  Republican  party ;  yet  those  in 
authority,  made  reckless  by  the  long  possession  of  power,  have  succumbed  to  its 
corrupting  influence,  and  have  placed  in  nomination  a  ticket,  against  which  the 
independent  portion  of  the  party  are  in  open  revolt. 

Therefore  a  change  is  demanded.  Such  a  change  was  alike  necessary  in  1876,. 
but  the  will  of  the  people  was  then  defeated  .by  fraud  which  can  never  be  for- 
gotten, nor  condoned.  Again,  in  1880,  the  change  demanded  by  the  people  was  de- 
feated by  the  lavish  use  of  money  contributed  by  unscrupulous  contractors  and 
shameless  jobbers,  who  had  bargained  for  unlawful  profits,  or  for  high  office. 

The  Republican  party,  during  its  legal,  its  stolen,  and  its  bought  tenures  of 
power,  has  steadily  decayed  in  moral  character  and  political  capacity. 

Its  platform  promises  are  now  a  list  of  its  past  failures. 

It  demands  the  restoration  of  our  navy.  It  has  squandered  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions to  create  a  navy  that  does  not  exist. 

It  calls  upon  Congrras  to  remove  the  burdens  under  which  American  shipping 
has  been  depressed.    It  imposed  and  has  continued  those  burdens. 

It  professes  the  policy  of  reserving  the  public  lands  for  small  holdings  by  actual 
settlers.  It  has  given  away  the  people's  heritage  till  now  a  few  railroads  and  non- 
resident aliens,  individual  and  corporate,  possess  a  larger  area  than  that  of  all 
our  farms  between  the  two  seas. 

It  professes  a  preference  for  free  institutions.  It  organized  and  triea  to  legalize 
a  control  of  State  elections  by  Federal  troops. 

It  professes  a  desire  to  elevate  labor.  It  has  subjected  American  workingmen 
to  the  competition  of  convict  and  imported  contract  labor. 

It  professes  gratitude  to  all  who  were  disabled  or  died  in  the  war,  leaving 
widows  and  orphans.  It  left  t  >  a  Democratic  House  of  Representatives  the  first 
effort  to  equalize  both  bounties  and  pensions. 

It  proffers  a  pledge  to  correct  the  irregularities  of  our  tariff.  It  created  and  has 
continued  them.  Its  own  Tariff  Commission  i  confessed  the  need  of  more  thaa 
twenty  per  cent,  reduction.  Its  Congress  gave  a  reduction  of  less  than  four  per  cent. 
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It  professes  the  protection  of  American  manufactures.  It  has  subjected  them  to 
«n  increasing  Hood  of  manufactured  goods,  and  a  hopeless  competition  with  manu- 
facturing nations,  not  one  of  wiiich  taxes  raw  materials. 

It  professes  to  protect  all  American  industries.  It  has  impoverished  many  to  sub- 
sidize a  few. 

It  professes  the  protection  of  American  labor.  It  has  depleted  the  returns  of 
American  agriculture— an  industry  followed  by  half  our  people. 

It  professes  the  equality  of  all  men  before  the  law.  Attempting  to  fix  the  status 
•of  colored  citizens,  the  acts  of  its  Congress  was  overset  by  the  decisions  of  its 
courts. 

It "  accepts  anew  the  duty  of  leading  in  the  work  of  progress  and  reform."  Its 
•caught  criminals  are  permitted  to  escape  through  contrived  delays  or  actual  conni- 
vance in  the  prosecution.  Honey-combed  with  corruption,  outbreaking  exposures 
no  longer  shock  its  moral  sense.  Its  honest  members,  its  independent  journals  no 
longer  maintain  a  successful  contest  for  authority  in  its  counsels  or  a  veto  upon  bad 
nominations. 

That  change  is  necessary  is  proved  by  an  existing  surplus  of  more  than  $100,000,- 
■OOO,  which  has  yearly  been  collected  from  a  suffering  people.  Unnecessary  taxation 
is  unjust  taxation.  We  denounce  the  Republican  party  for  having  failed  to  relieve 
«the  people  from  crushing  war  taxes  which  have  paralyzed  business,  crippled  in- 
dustry and  deprived  labor  of  employment  and  just  reward. 

The  Democracy  pledges  itself  to  purify  the  administration  from  corruption,  to 
restore  economy,  to  revive  respect  for  law,  and  to  reduce  taxation  to  the  lowest 
limit  consistent  with  due  regard  to  the  preservation  of  the  faith  of  the  nation  to  its 
creditors  and  pensioners. 

Knowing  full  well,  however,  that  legislation  affecting  the  occupations  of  the 
people  should  be  cautious  and  conservative  in  method,  not  in  advance  of  public 
•opinion,  but  responsive  to  its  demands,  the  Democratic  party  is  pledged  to  revise 
the  tariff  in  a  spirit  of  fairness  to  all  interests. 

But  in  making  reduction  in  taxes,  it  is  not  proposed  to  injure  any  domestic  in- 
dustries, but  rather  to  promote  their  healthy  growth.  From  the  foundation  of  this 
government  taxes  collected  at  the  custom  house  have  been  the  chief  source  of 
federal  revenue.  Such  they  must  continue  to  be.  Moreover,  many  industries  have 
come  to  rely  upon  legislation  for  successful  continuance,  so  that  any  change  of  law 
must  be  at  every  step  regardful  of  the  labor  and  capital  thus  involved.  The  process 
of  reform  must  be  subject  in  the  execution  of  this  plain  dictate  of  justice. 

All  taxation  shall  belimited.to  the  requirements  of  economical  government.  The 
necessary  reduction  in  taxation  can,  and  must,  be  effected  without  depriving  Amer- 
ican labor  of  the  ability  to  compete  successfully  with  foreign  labor,  and  without  im- 
posing lower  rates  of  duty  than  will  be  ample  to  cover  any  increased  cost  of  pro- 
duction which  may  exist  in  consequence  of  the  higher  rate  of  wages  prevailing  in 
•this  country. 

SuflBcient  revenue  to  pay  all  the  expenses  of  the  Federal  Government,  economi- 
cally administered,  including  pensions,  interest  and  principal  of  the  public  debt,  can 
begot,  under  our  present  system  of  taxation,  from  custom  house  taxes  on  fewer 
imported  articles,  bearing  heaviest  on  articles  of  luxury,  and  bearing  liglUest  on 
Articles  of  necessity. 
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We,  therefore,  denounce  the  abuses  of  the  existing  tariff,  and,  subject  to  the  pre- 
ceding limitations,  we  demand  that  Federal  taxation  shall  be  exclusively  for  public^ 
purposes,  and  shall  not  exceed  the  needs  of  the  Government,  economically  adminis- 
tered. 

The  system  of  direct  taxation  known  as  "  internal  revenue  "  is  a  war  tax,  and  so- 
long  as  the  law  continues  the  money  derived  therefrom  should  be  sacredly  devoted 
to  the  relief  of  the  people  from  the  remaining  burdens  of  the  war  and  be  made  a  fund 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  care  and  comfort  of  worthy  soldiers  disabled  in  the  line 
of  duty  in  the  wars  of  the  republic,  and  for  the  payment  of  such  pensions  as  Con- 
gress may  from  time  to  time  grant  to  such  soldiers,  a  like  fund  for  the  sailors  having 
been  already  provided,  and  any  surpli^  should  be  paid  into  the  treasury. 

We  favor  an  American  continental  policy  based  upon  more  intimate  commercial 
and  political  relations  with  the  fifteen  sister  republics  of  North,  Central  and  South 
America,  but  entangling  alliances  with  none. 

We  believe  in  honest  money,  the  gold  and  silver  coinage  of  the  Constitution,  and 
a  circulating  medium  convertible  into  such  money  without  loss. 

Asserting  the  equality  of  all  men  before  the  law,  we  hold  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
government,  in  its  dealings  with  the  people,  to  mete  out  equal  and  exact  justice  to 
all  citizens  of  whatever  nativity,  race,  color,  or  persuasion— religious  or  political. 

We  believe  in  a  free  ballot  and  a  fair  count,  and  we  recall  to  the  memory  of  the 
people  the  noble  struggle  of  the  Democrats  in  the  Forty-fifth  and  Forty-sixth 
Congresses,  by  which  a  reluctant  Republican  opposition  was  compelled  to  assent  to 
legislation  making  everywhere  illegal  the  presence  of  troops  at  the  polls,  as  a  con- 
clusive proof  that  a  Democratic  administration  will  preserve  liberty  with  order. 

The  selection  of  Federal  ofllcers  for  the  territory  should  be  restricted  to  citizens 
previously  resident  therein. 

We  oppose  sumptuary  laws  which  vex  the  citizen  and  interfere  with  individual 
liberty ;  we  favor  honest  civil  service  reform,  and  the  compensation  of  all  United 
States  officers  by  fixed  salaries;  the  separation  of  church  and  state,  and  the  difi"usion 
of  free  education  by  common  schools,  so  that  every  child  in  the  land  may  be  taught 
the  rights  and  duties  of  citizenship. 

While  we  favor  all  legislation  that  will  tend  to  the  equitable  distribution  of  prop- 
erty, to  the  prevention  of  monopoly,  and  to  the  strict  enforcement  of  individual 
rights  against  corporal  abuses,  we  hold  that  the  welfare  of  society  depends  upon  a 
scrupulous  regard  for  the  rights  of  property  as  defined  by  law. 

We  believe  that  labor  is  best  rewarded  where  it  is  freest  and  most  enlightened.. 
It  should  therefore  be  fostered  and  cherished.  We  favor  the  repeal  of  all  lawa 
restricting  the  free  action  of  labor,  and  the  enactment  of  laws  by  which  labor  organ- 
izations may  be  incorporated,  and  of  all  such  legislation  as  will  tend  to  enlighten 
the  people  as  to  the  true  relations  of  capital  and  labor. 

We  believe  that  the  public  lands  ought,  as  far  as  possible,  to  be  kept  as  home- 
steads  for  actual  settlers ;  that  all  unearned  lands  heretofore  improvidently  granted 
to  railroad  corporations  by  the  action  of  the  Republican  party  should  be  restored  to 
the  public  domain  ;  and  that  no  more  grants  of  land  shall  be  made  to  corporations 
or  be  allowed  to  fall  into  the  ownership  of  alien  absentees. 

We  are  opposed  to  all  propositions  which,  upon  any  pretext,  would  convert  the- 
General  Government  into  a  machine  for  collecting  taxes  to  be  distributed  among: 
the  States  or  the  citizens  thereof. 
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In  reaffirming  the  declaration  of  the  Democratic  platform  of  1856,  that  "the  lib- 
eral principles  embodied  by  Jefferson  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Constitution,  which  make  ours  the  land  of  liberty  and  the  asylum  of 
the  oppressed  of  every  nation,  have  ever  been  cardinal  principles  in  the  Democratic 
faith,"  we  nevertheless  do  not  sanction  the  importation  of  foreign  labor,  or  the  ad- 
mission of  servile  races,  unfitted  by  habits,  training,  religion,  or  kindred  for  absorp- 
tion into  the  great  body  of  our  people,  or  for  the  citizenship  which  our  laws  confer. 
American  civilization  demands  that  against  the  immigration  or  importation  of  Mon- 
golians to  these  shores,  our  gates  be  closed. 

The  Democratic  party  insists  that  it  is  the  duty  of  this  government  to  protect, 
with  equal  fidelity  and  vigilance,  the  rights  of  its  citizens,  native  and  naturalized,  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  to  the  end  that  this  protection  may  be  assured.  United  States 
papers  of  naturalization,  issued  by  courts  of  competent  jurisdiction,  must  be 
respected  by  the  executive  and  legislative  departments  of  our  own  government  and 
by  all  foreign  powers. 

It  is  an  imperative  duty  of  this  government  to  efficiently  protect  all  the  rights 
of  persons  and  property  of  every  American  citizen  in  foreign  lands,  and  demand 
and  enforce  full  reparation  for  any  invasion  thereof. 

An  American  citizen  is  only  responsible  to  his  own  government  for  any  act 
done  in  his  own  country,  or  under  her  flag,  and  can  only  be  tried  therefor  on  her 
own  soil  and  according  to  her  laws ;  and  no  power  exists  in  this  government  to 
expatriate  an  American  citizen  to  be  tried  in  any  foreign  land  for  any  such  act. 

This  country  has  never  had  a  well-defined  and  executed  foreign  policy  save 
under  Democratic  administration  ;  that  policy  has  ever  been,  in  regard  to  foreign 
nations,  so  long  as  they  do  no  act  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  country  or 
hurtful  to  our  citizens,  to  let  them  alone ;  that  as  the  result  of  this  policy  we  recall 
the  acquisition  of  Louisiana,  Florida,  California,  and  of  the  adjacent  Mexican  terri- 
tory by  purchase  alone,  and  contrast  these  grand  acquisitions  of  Democratic  states- 
manship with  the  purchase  of  Alaska,  the  sole  fruit  of  a  Republican  administration 
of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

The  Federal  government  should  care  for  and  improve  the  Mississippi  river 
and  other  great  waterways  of  the  republic,  so  as  to  secure  for  the  interior  States 
easy  and  cheap  transportation  to  tide- water. 

Under  a  long  period  of  Democratic  rule  and  policy  our  merchant  marine  was 
fast  overtaking,  and  on  the  point  of  outstripping  that  of  Great  Britain. 

Under  twenty  years  of  Republican  rule  and  policy  our  commerce  has  been  left 
to  British  bottoms,  and  almost  has  the  American  flag  been  swept  off"  the  high  seas^ 

Instead  of  the  Republican  party's  British  policy  we  demand  for  the  people  of 
the  United  States  an  American  policy. 

Under  Democratic  rule  and  policy  our  merchants  and  sailors,  flying  the  stars 
and  stripes  in  every  port,  successfully  searched  out  a  market  for  the  varied  products 
of  American  industry. 

Under  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  Republican  rule  and  policy,  despite  our  mani- 
fest advantage  over  all  other  nations  in  high  paid  labor,  favorable  climates  and 
teeming  soils;  despite  freedom  of  trade  among  all  these  United  States;  despite 
their  population  by  the  foremost  races  of  men,  and  an  annual  immigration  of  the 
young,  thrifty  and  adventurous  of  all  nations ;  despite  our  freedom  here  f?om  the 
inherited  burdens  of  life  and  industry  in  old  world  monarchies— their  costly  war 
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navies,  their  vast  tax-consuming,  non-producing  standing  armies;  despite  their 
twenty  years  of  peace — that  Republican  rule  and  policy  have  managed  to  surrender 
to  Great  Britain,  along  with  our  commerce,  the  control  of  the  markets  of  the  world. 

Instead  of  the  Republican  party's  British  policy,  we  demand,  in  behalf  of  the 
American  Democracy,  an  American  policy. 

Instead  of  the  Republican  party's  discredited  scheme  and  false  pretense  of 
friendship  for  American  labor,  expressed  by  imposing  taxes,  we  demand,  in  behalf 
of  the  Democracy,  freedom  for  American  labor  by  reducing  taxes,  to  the  end  that 
these  United  States  may  compete  with  unhindered  powers  for  the  primacy  among 
nations  in  all  the  arts  of  peace  and  fruits  of  liberty. 

With  this  statement  of  the  hopes,  principles  and  purposes  of  the  Democratic 
party,  the  great  issue  of  reform  and  change  in  administration  is  submitted  to  the 
people  in  calm  confidence  that  the  popular  voice  will  pronounce  in  favor  of  new 
men,  and  new  and  more  favorable  conditions  for  the  growth  of  industry,  the  ex- 
tension of  trade,  the  employment  and  due  reward  of  labor  and  of  capital,  and  the 
general  welfare  of  the  whole  country. 
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CHAPTER  II. 
THE  ST.  LOUIS  CONVENTION. 


Outline   of  the  Proceedings  of  the   Convention  Which 
Nominated  Cleveland  and  Thurman. 

On  February  23,  1888,  the  National  Democratic  Committee  met  in  Washing- 
ton to  issue  the  call  for  the  convention.  There  was  a  sharp  rivah-y  between  the 
representatives  of  New  York,  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  San  Francisco  and  Cincinnati  for 
the  convention,  which  was  settled  in  favor  of  St.  Louis,  and  the  time  for  holding 
the  convention  fixed  for  Tuesday,  June  5. 

The  State  Conventions  were  held  from  February  until  within  a  fortnight  of 
the  assembling  of  the  National  Convention  at  St.  Louis.  In  every  one,  without  a 
word  ot  dissent  or  an  opposing  vote,  the  rcnomination  of  Grover  Cleveland  was 
demanded  and  his  administration  indorsed. 

The  National  Committee  met  in  St.  Louis  on  Monday,  June  5th,  and  chose 
Stephen  M.White,  Lieutenant  Governor  of  California,  as  Temporary  Chairman,  and 
Frederick  O.  Prince,  of  Massachusetts,  as  Secretary,  and  these  selections  were  rati- 
fied by  the  vote  of  the  convention.  Prayer  was  offered  by  Bishop  John  G.  Gran- 
berry,  of  Missouri. 

During  the  first  day's  session  the  various  committees  were  chosen,  consisting  of 
one  member  from  each  State  upon  Resolutions,  Credentials,  Permanent  Organiza- 
tion, the  National  Committee,  the  committee  to  notify  the  candidates  of  their  nomi- 
nation, and  a  chairman  and  secretary  for  each  delegation.  Adjournment  was  then 
had  until  the  following  day,  to  enable  these  committees  to  do  their  work. 

The  second  day's  session  was  opened  with  prayer  by  Rev.  J.  P.  Green,  of  St. 
Louis.  The  Committee  on  Permanent  Organization  reported  the  name  of  General 
Patrick  A.  Collins,  Representative  in  Congress  from  Massachusetts,  as  President. 
Mr.  Collins  was  escorted  to  the  chair  by  William  H  Barnum,  of  Connecticut,  Ros- 
well  P.  Flower,  of  New  York,  and  John  O'Day,  of  Missouri,  and  made  the  foUow- 
ins;  address : 

GBNKRAIi    COLLINS'B    SPEKCH. 

We  represent  in  this  convention  more  than  30,000,000  of  the  American  people ;  we  bear 
the  commission  to  act  for  them,  and  their  injunction  to  act  with  all  the  wisdom  that  God 
has  given  us,  to  protect  and  safeguard  the  Institutions  of  the  Republic  as  the  fathers 
founded  them. 

In  a  time  when  the  world  was  king-ridden  and  pauperized  by  the  privileged  few,  when 
men  scarcely  dared  to  breathe  the  word  "  Liberty,"  even  if  they  understood  its  meaning, 
the  people  scattered  along  our  eastern  coast,  with  a  sublime  heroism  never  equaled,  broke 
from  all  traditions,  rejected  all  known  systems,  and  established  to  the  amazement  of  the 
world  the  political  wonder  of  the  ages,  the  American  Republic— the  chi'd  of  revoiutlon 
nursed  by  philosophy.  The  hand  that  framed  the  immortal  Declaration  of  Independence 
is  the  hand  that  guided  the  emancipated  country  to  progress  and  glory.  It  is  the  hand 
that  guides  us  still  in  our  onward  march  as  a  free  and  progressive  people.    The  principles 
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upon  which  our  government  can  securely  rest,  upon  which  the  peace,  prosperity  and 
liberties  of  the  people  depend,  are  the  principles  of  the  founder  of  our  party,  the  apostle 
of  Democracy,  Thomas  Jefferson. 

Our  young  men  under  thirty  have  heard  more  in  their  time  of  the  clash  of  arms  and 
the  echoes  of  war  than  of  the  principles  of  government.  It  has  been  a  period  of  passion, 
force,  impulse,  and  emotional  politics.  So  that  we  need  not  wonder  that  now  and  then  we 
hear  the  question  asked  and  scarcely  answered,  "  What  difference  is  there  between  the  two 
parties?  "  Every  Democrat  knows  the  difference.  The  Democratic  creed  was  not  penned 
by  Jefferson  for  a  section  or  a  class  of  the  people,  but  for  all  time.  These  principles  con- 
served and  expanded  the  Republic  in  all  its  better  days.  A  strict  adherence  to  them  will 
preserve  it  to  the  end,  so  the  Democracy  of  to-day  as  in  the  past  believe  with  Jefferson 
in  (1)  equal  and  exact  justice  to  all  men  of  whatever  state  or  persuasion,  religious  or 
political ;  (2)  peace,  commerce,  and  honest  friendship  with  all  nations,  entangling  alliances 
with  none ;  (3)  support  of  the  State  Governments  in  all  their  rights  as  the  most  competent 
administrators  of  our  domestic  concerns,  and  the  surest  bulwarks  against  anti- Republican 
tendencies;  (4)  the  preservation  of  the  general  Government  in  its  whole  constitutional 
vigor,  as  the  sheet  anchor  of  our  peace  and  safety  abroad;  (5)  a  jealous  care  of  the  right 
of  election  by  the  people,  a  miM  and  safe  corrective  of  abuses,  which  are  lopped  off  by 
the  sword  of  revolution  where  peaceable  means  are  unprovided  ;  (6)  absolute  acquiescence 
in  the  decisions  of  the  majority,  the  vital  principle  of  republics,  from  which  is  no  appeal 
but  to  force,  the  vital  principle  and  immediate  parent  of  despotism;  d)  a  well-disciplined 
militia,  our  best  reliance  in  peace  and  for  the  first  moments  in  war;  (8)  the 
supremacy  of  the  civil  over  the  military  authority;  (9)  economy  in  the  public  expenses- 
that  labor  may  be  lightly  burdened ;  (10)  the  honest  payment  of  our  debts  and  the  preserra, 
tion  of  our  public  faith;  (11)  encouragement  of  agriculture  and  of  commerce  as  its 
handmaid;  (12)  the  diffusion  of  information  and  arraignment  of  all  abuses  at  the  bar  of 
public  reason  ;  (13)  freedom  of  religion;  (U)  freedom  of  the  press;  (15)  freedom  of  the 
person  under  the  protection  of  the  habeas  corpus ;  (16)  trial  by  juries  impartially  selected. 
Add  to  these  the  golden  economic  rule  that  no  more  taxes  should  be  levied  upon  the 
people  in  any  way  than  are  necessary  to  meet  the  honest  expenses  of  government,  and 
you  have  a  body  of  principles  to  sin  against  which  has  been  political  death  to  every  party 
hitherto,  to  sin  against  which  in  the  future  will  be  political  suicide. 

WHAT  THE  PARTY  HAS  DONK  UNDER  THESE. 

True  to  these  principles  the  Democratic  party  fought  successfully  our  foreign  wars » 
protected  our  citizens  in  every  clime,  compelled  the  respect  of  all  nations  for  our  flag,  added 
imperial  domain  to  our  territory,  and  insured  peace,  prosperity  and  happiness  to  all  our 
people.  False  to  these  principles  the  great  Federal,  Whig  and  Know-Nothing  parties  went 
down,  never  to  rise,  and  we  are  here  to-day,  representatives  of  the  party  that  has  survived 
all  others,  the  united,  triumphant,  invincible  Democracy,  prepared  to  strike  down  forever 
the  last  surviving  foe  in  November. 

Our  standard  must  be  the  rallying  point  now  and  in  the  future  for  all  good  citizens 
who  love  and  cherish  republican  institutions,  who  love  liberty  regulated  by  the  Constitu- 
tion and  law,  who  believe  in  a  Government  not  for  a  class  or  for  a  few,  but  a  Government 
of  all  the  people,  by  all  the  people,  and  for  all  the  people.  This  has  been  the  asylum  for  all 
good  men  from  over  the  earth  who  flee  from  want  and  oppression,  and  mean  to  become 
Americans.  But  we  invite  and  welcome  only  "friends  to  this  ground  and  liegemen"  to  the 
Republic.  Our  institutions  cannot  change  to  meet  hostile  wishes,  nor  be  so  much  as  sensi- 
bly modified  save  by  the  peaceful  and  deliberate  action  of  the  mass  of  our  people  in 
accordance  with  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  land.  Whatever  problems  the  pres- 
ent has  or  the  future  may  present,  so  far  as  political  action  can  effect  them,  will  be  dealt 
with  by  the  American  people  within  the  law.  And  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  the  people 
will  find  security  for  their  liberty  and  property,  encouragement  and  protection  for  their 
industries,  peace  and  prosperity  in  following  the  party  of  the  American  masses,  which  will 
ever  shield  them  against  the  aggressions  of  power  and  monoply  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the 
other  the  surging  of  chaos.  While  almost  all  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world  is  darkened  by 
armies,  crushed  by  kings,  or  night-mared  by  conspiracies,  we  alone  enjoy  a  healthy  peace, 
a  rational  liberty,  a  progressive  prosperity.    We  owe  it  to  our  political  institutions,  to  dem- 
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oorstio  teaohiogra,  at  least  as  muofar  as  to  the  exuberant  soiL  The  man  is  not  a  srood  Amerl- 
can  who,  knowiner  what  we  are,  by  act  or  word,  ezoeriment  or  thought.  In  any  way,  will 
attempt  to  weaken  the  foundation  of  this  splendid  political  Btructur&-ibe  Republic  of  the 
United  States. 

We  are  confronted  by  a  wily,  unaorupulous.  and  desperate  foe.  There  will  b«  no  speok 
on  the  record  that  they  will  net  magnify  into  a  blot;  no  circumstance  that  they  will  not 
torture  and  mlBrepresont;  no  disappointment  that  they  will  not  exaggerate  Into  a  revolt; 
no  class  or  creed  that  they  will  not  seek  to  inflame;  no  passion  that  they  will  not  attempt  to 
rouse;  no  fraud  that  they  will  not  willingly  perptitrate.  They  fancy.  Indeed,  that  there  is 
no  imposture  too  monstrous  for  the  popular  credulity;  no  crime  that  will  not  be  condoned. 
But  we  stand  at  guard,  full  armed  at  every  point  to  meet  them.  Our  appeal  is  not  to  passioa 
nor  to  prejudice,  to  class  or  faction,  to  race  or  creed,  but  to  the  sound  common  senae,  the 
Interest,  the  Intel!  igenoe  and  patriotism  of  the  American  people. 

THE  NEW  COND1TIOH8  OF  TH«  PAKTV. 

We  moot  to-day  under  conditions  new  to  the  Democrats  of  this  generation.  How  often 
closed  about  us,  when  the  day  of  victory  seemed  almost  as  far  away  as  the  day  of  general 
Judgment.  It  could  not  then  be  said  that  wo  met  for  spoils  or  peisonal  advantage.  We 
met  to  keep  the  flres  of  Democratic  liberty  alive  till  the  dawn  of  a  better  day.  If  we 
were  a  party  of  misfortune,  it  must  also  be  agreed  that  we  were  a  party  of  undaunted 
we  stood  In  conventions  in  the  past  when  to  others  it  seemed  as  if  the  shadows  of  death 
courageand  inflexible  principles.  Twenty-eight  years  ago  the  DtmocTatic  party,  rent  Id 
fragments,  heated  by  feuds  that  only  time  could  allay  or  punishment  destroy,  met,  as  it 
looks  now,  merely  to  settle  in  angry  mood  the  terms  upon  which  they  should  become  ex- 
iled from  power.  By  their  mad  dissensions  they  elected  to  go  to  defeat  rather  than  wait 
for  the  sobering  influence  of  time  to  close  the  breach.  To  the  younger  mtn  of  that  day 
the  act  seemed  suicide,  mitigated  by  Insanity.  Their  madness  transferred  to  a  minority  of 
the  American  people  the  political  government  of  all.  That  party,  whatever  the  honesty 
and  respectability  of  Its  members,  however  patriot  ic  its  motives,  was  not  broad  or  national 
at  its  base.  It  had  almost  but  one  central  Idea,  and  when  that  idea  was  set  in  the  Consti- 
tution and  crystallized  into  law.  It  ran  a  career  of  riot  that  appalled  all  men.  The  history 
of  that  period  of  politii^al  debauchery  is  too  sad  and  familiar  to  Americans  to  be  recited 
anew.  The  Kepubllcan  party,  sometimes  peacefully  and  sometimes  by  force,  sometimes 
fairly  and  sometimes  by  fraud,  succeeded  in  holding  power  24  years,  till  at  last  the  Ameri- 
can people,  no  longer  condoning  its  faults  or  forgiving  its  sins,  hurled  it  from  power  and 
again  committed  to  the  historic  party  of  the  Constitution  and  the  whole  Union  the  admin- 
istration of  our  political  affairs.  We  won  by  the  well-earned  conSdence  of  the  country  in 
the  rectitude  of  our  purpose,  by  the  aid  of  chivalrous  and  conscientious  men  who  could  no 
longer  brook  the  corruptions  of  the  Kepubllcan  party.  It  was  a  great,  deserved,  necessary 
victory. 

The  day  on  which  Grover  Cleveland,  the  plain,  straightforward,  typical  American  citi- 
zen chosen  at  the  election,  took  the  oath  of  olfice  in  the  presence  of  the  multitude— a  day 
so  lovely  and  so  perfect  that  all  nature  seemed  exuberantly  to  sanction  and  to  celebrate 
the  victory— that  day  marked  the  close  of  an  old  era  and  the  beginning  of  a  new  one.  It 
closed  the  era  of  usurpation  of  power  by  the  Federal  authority,  of  illegal  force,  of  general 
contempt  for  constitutional  limitations  and  plain  law,  of  glaring  scandals,  profligate  waste 
and  unspeakable  corruption,  of  narrow  sectionalism  and  class  strife,  of  the  reign  of  a 
party  whose  good  work  had  long  been  done.  It  began  the  era  of  perfect  peace  and  perfect 
union.  The  States  fused  in  all,  their  sovereignty  Into  a  Federal  Republic  with  limited  but 
ample  powers,  of  a  public  service  conducted  with  the  absolute  integrity  and  strict  economy- 
of  reforms  pushed  to  their  extreme  limit;  of  comprehensive,  sound,  and  safe  financial 
policy;  giving  security  and  confidence  to  all  enterprise  and  endeavor,  a  Democratic  admin- 
istration faithful  to  its  mighty  trust,  loyal  to  its  pledges,  true  to  the  Constitution,  safe- 
guarding the  Interests  and  liberties  of  the  people.  And  now  we  stand  on  the  edge  of 
another  era,  perhaps  a  greater  contest,  with  a  relation  to  thtfelectors  that  we  have  not  held 
for  a  generation— that  of  responsibility  for  the  great  trust  of  government.  We  are  no 
longer  authors,  but  accountants;  no  longer  critics,  but  the  criticised.  The  responsibility 
is  ours,  and  If  we  have  not  taken  all  the  power  necessary  to  make  that  responsibtlity  good 
the  fault  is  ours,  not  that  of  the  people. 
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THE  ADMINISTRATION    HAS   JUSTIFIED    ITSELF. 

The  Administration  of  President  Cleveland  has  triumphantly  justified  his  eleotion.  It 
■compels  the  respect,  confidence  and  approval  of  the  country.  The  prophets  of  evil  and 
disaster  are  dumb.  What  the  people  see  is  the  Government  of  the  Union  restored  to  its 
-ancient  footing  of  justice,  peace,  honesty,  and  impartial  enforcement  of  law.  They  see  the 
demands  of  labor  and  agriculture  met  so  far  as  Government  can  meet  them  by  the  legisla- 
tive enactments  for  their  encouragement  and  protection.  They  see  the  veterans  of  the 
civil  war  granted  pensions  long  due  them  to  the  amount  of  more  than  twice  in  number  and 
•nearly  three  times  in  value  of  those  granted  under  any  previous  Administration.  They  see 
more  than  32,000,000  acres  of  land  recklessly  and  illegally  held  by  the  grantees  of  the  cor- 
rupt Republican  regime  restored  to  the  public  domain  for  the  benefit  of  honest  settlers. 
They  see  the  negro,  whose  fears  of  Democratic  rule  were  played  upon  by  demagogues  four 
years  ago,  not  only  more  fully  protected  than  by  his  pretended  friends,  but  honored  as  his 
race  was  never  honored  before.  They  see  a  financial  policy  under  which  reckless  specula- 
tion has  practically  ceased  and  capital  freed  from  distrust.  They  see  for  the  first  time  an 
honest  observance  of  the  law  governing  the  civil  establishment,  and  the  employes  of  the 
people  rid  at  last  of  the  political  highwaymen  with  a  demand  for  tribute  in  one  hand  and  a 
letter  of  dismissal  In  the  other.  They  see  useless  offices  abolished  and  expenses  of  admin- 
istration reduced,  while  Improved  methods  have  lifted  the  public  service  to  high  efficiency. 
They  see  tranquility,  order,  security  and  equal  justice  restored  in  the  land;  a  watchful, 
steady,  safe  and  patriotic  Administration— the  solemn  promises  made  by  the  Democracy 
faithfully  kept.    It  is  "  an  honest  Government  by  honest  men." 

If  this  record  seems  prosaic.  If  it  lacks  the  blood-thrilling  element,  if  itls  not  lit  with 
lurid  fires.  If  It  cannot  be  Illustrated  by  a  pyrotechnic  display.  If  It  is  merely  the  plain  rec- 
ord of  a  constitutional  party  In  a  time  of  paace,  engaged  in  administrative  reforms,  it  is 
because  the  people  of  the  country  four  years  ago  elected  not  to  trust  to  sensation  and  ex- 
periment, however  brilliant  and  alluring,  but  preferred  to  place  the  helm  in  a  steady  hand, 
with  a  fearless,  trustworthy,  patriotic  man  behind  it.  Upon  that  record,  and  upon  our 
earnest  efforts,  as  yet  incomplete,  to  reduce  and  equalize  the  burdens  of  taxation,  we  enter 
the  canvass  and  go  to  the  polls  confident  that  the  free  and  intelligent  people  of  this  great 
■country  will  say,  "  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servants," 

ORBETINO  TO  THE  INDEPENDENTS, 

To  the  patriotic  independent  citizans  who,  four  years  ago,  forsook  their  old  allegiance 
and  came  to  our  support,  and  who  since  that  time  have  nobly  sustained  the  Administra- 
tion, the  Democratic  party  owes  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude.  That  they  have  been  reviled 
and  insulted  by  their  former  associates  is  not  only  a  signal  compliment  to  their  character 
and  Influence,  but  another  evidence  of  the  decadence  of  the  Republican  party.  Blind  wor- 
ship of  the  machine— the  political  juggernaut— Is  exacted  from  every  man  who  will  take 
even  standing  room  in  that  party.  The  Democratic  temple  is  open  to  all,  and  if  in  council 
'we  cannot  agree  in  all  things,  our  motto  is:  "In  essentials,  unity;  in  non-essentials, 
liberty;  in  all  things,  charity."  To  all  good  men  we  say:  "Come  in."  "Good  will  ne'er 
halted  at  the  door  stone."  As  four  years  ago  you  voted  with  us  to  reform  the  Administra- 
tion, to  conserve  our  institutions  for  the  well  being  of  our  common  country,  so  join  with 
us  again  in  approval  of  the  work  so  well  accomplished  to  complete  what  remains  undone. 
We  ask  you  to  remember  that  it  is  a  "  fatal  error  to  weaken  the  hands  of  a  political  organi- 
zation by  which  great  reforms  have  been  achieved  and  risk  them  in  the  hands  of  their 
known  adversaries."  Four  years  ago  you  trusted  tenratlvely  the  Democratic  party,  and 
supported  with  zeal  and  vigor  its  candidate  for  President.  You  thought  him  strong  in  all 
the  sturdy  qualities  requisite  for  the  great  task  of  reform.  Behold  your  splendid  justifica- 
tion. No  President  in  time  of  peace  had  so  diffioult  and  laborious  a  duty  to  perform  ,  His 
party  had  been  out  of  power  for  twenty-four  years.  Every  member  of  It  had  been  almost 
venomoasly  excluded  from  the  smallest  post  where  administration  could  be  studied. 
Every  place  was  filled  by  men  whose  interest  it  was  to  thwart  inquiry  and  belittle  the  new 
Administration ;  but  the  master  hand  came  to  the  helm,  and  the  true  course  has  been  kept 
from  the  beginning. 

We  nedd  not  wait  for  time  to  do  justice  to  the  character  and  services  of  President 
■Cleveland.    Honest,  clear-sighted,  patient,  grounded  in  respect  for  law  and  justice,  with  a 
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thorough  grasp  of  principles  and  situations,  with  marvelous  and  consciontious  industry, 
the  very  incarnation  of  flrmness— he  has  nobly  fulfllied  the  prorniae  of  his  party,  nobly 
met  the  expectations  of  his  country,  and  written  his  name  high  on  the  scroll  where  future 
Americans  will  read  the  names  of  men  who  have  been  supremely  useful  to  the  Republic. 

Fellow  Democrats:  This  is  but  the  initial  meeting  in  a  political  campaign  destined  tolae 
memorable.  It  will  be  a  clashing  of  nearly  even  forces.  Lot  no  man  here  or  elsewhere 
belittle  or  underestimate  the  strength  or  resources  of  the  opposition.  But  great  as  they 
are,  the  old  Democratic  party,  in  conscious  strength  and  perfect  union,  faces  the  issue 
fearlessly. 

When  the  permanent  organization  had  been  effected,  the  Committee  on  Reso- 
lutions not  being  ready  to  report,  a  motion  to  proceed  at  once  to  name  candidates 
for  the  nomination  for  President  of  the  United  States  was  carried,  and  Daniel. 
Dougherty,  of  New  York,  presented  the  name  of  Qrover  Cleveland  in  the 
following  speech : 

DANIEL    DOUGHERTT'S  NOMINATING  SPEECH. 

1  greet  you,  my  countrymen,  with  fraternal  regard.  In  your  presence  I  bow  to  the 
majesty  of  the  people !  The  sight  itself  is  inspiring ;  the  thought  sublime !  You  come 
from  every  State  and  Territory,  from  every  nook  and  comer  of  our  ocean-bound,  conti- 
nent-covering country.  You  are  about  to  discharge  a  more  than  imperial  duty  with 
simplest  ceremonials.  You,  as  representatives  of  the  people,  are  to  choose  a  magistrate 
with  power  mightier  than  a  monarch,  yet  checked  and  controlled  by  the  supreme  law  of  a 
written  Constitution. 

Thus  impressed  I  ascend  the  rostrum  to  name  the  next  President  of  the  United  States. 
New  York  presents  him  to  the  convention  and  pledges  her  electoral  vote.  Delegations 
from  the  thirty-eight  States  and  all  the  Territories  are  assembled  without  caucus  or  con- 
sultation, ready  simultaneously  to  take  up  the  cry  and  make  the  vote  unanimous.  We  are 
here,  not  indeed  to  choose  a  candidate,  but  to  name  the  one  the  people  have  already 
chosen.  He  is  the  man  for  the  people !  his  career  Illustrates  the  glory  of  our  institutions^ 
Eight  years  ago,  unknown  save  in  his  own  locality,  he  for  the  last  four  has  stood  in  the 
gaze  of  the  world  discharging  the  most  exalted  duties  that  can  be  confided  to  a  mortah 
To-day  determines  that  not  of  his  own  choice,  but  by  the  mandate  of  his  countrymen,  and 
with  the  sanction  of  Heaven,  he  shall  fill  the  presidency  for  four  years  more.  He  has  met 
and  mastered  every  question  as  If  from  youth  trained  to  statesmanship.  The  promises  of 
his  letter  of  acceptance  and  inaugural  address  have  been  fulfilled.  His  fidelity  in  the  past 
inspires  faith  in  the  future.    He  is  not  a  hope.    He  is  a  realization. 

Scorning  subterfuge,  disdaining  re-election  by  concealing  convictions,  mindful  of  his 
oath  of  office  to  defend  the  Constitution,  he  courageously  declares  to  Congress,  dropping 
minor  matters,  that  the  supreme  issue  is  reform,  revision,  reduction  of  national  taxation. 
That  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  glutted  with  unneeded  gold,  oppresses  Industry, 
embarrasses  business,  endangers  financial  tranquility,  and  breeds  extravagance,  central- 
ization and  corruption.  That  high  taxation,  vital  for  the  expenditures  of  an  unparalleled 
war,  is  robbery  in  years  of  prosperous  peace.  That  the  millions  that  pour  Into  the  Treasury 
come  from  the  hard-earned  savings  of  the  American  people.  That  in  violation  of  equality  of 
rights  the  present  tariff  has  created  a  privileged  class,  who,  shaping  legislation  for  their 
personal  gain,  levy  by  law  contributions  for  the  necessaries  of  life  from  every  man,  woman 
and  child  in  the  land.  That  to  lower  the  tariff  is  not  free  trade.  It  is  to  reduce  the  unjust 
profits  of  monopolists  and  boss  manufacturers  and  allow  consumers  to  retain  the  rest.  The 
man  who  asserts  that  to  lower  the  tariff  means  free  trade  Insults  intelligence.  We  brand 
him  as  a  falsifier.  It  is  furtherest  from  thought  to  Imperil  capital  or  disturb  enterprises 
The  aim  is  to  uphold  wages  and  protect  the  rights  of  all. 

This  administration  has  rescued  the  public  domain  from  would-be  barons  and  cormo- 
rant corporations  faithless  to  obligations,  and  reserved  It  for  free  homes  for  this  and  com- 
ing generations.  There  Is  no  pilfering.  There  are  no  jobs  under  this  Administration. 
Public  oflice  is  a  public  trust.    Integrity  stands  guard  at  every  post  of  our  vast  empire. 

While  the  President  has  been  the  medium  through  which  has  flowed  the  uadylngr 
gratitude  of  the  Republic  for  her  soldiers,  he  has  not  hesitated  to  withhold  approVal  from 
special  legislation  If  strictest  Inquiry  revealed  a  want  of  truth  and  Justice. 
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Above  all,  sectional  strife  as  never  before  is  at  an  end,  and  sixty  millions  of  freemen 
in  the  ties  of  brotherhood  are  prosperous  and  happy. 

These  are  the  achievements  of  this  Administration.  Under  the  same  Illustrious 
leader  we  are  ready  to  meet  our  political  opponents  in  high  and  honorable  debate  and 
stake  our  triumph  on  the  intelligence,  virtue  and  patriotism  of  the  people.  Adhering  to 
the  Constitution,  its  every  line  and  letter,  ever  remembering  that  powers  not  delegated  to 
the  United  States  by  the  Constitution  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States  are  reserved  to  the 
■States  respectively  or  to  the  people,  by  the  authority  of  the  Democracy  of  New  York 
backed  by  the  Democracy  of  the  entire  Union,  I  give  you  a  name  entwined  with  victory. 
I  nominate  Grover  Cleveland,  of  New  York. 

Delegates  from  Kentucky,  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  Texas,  Michigan  seconded 
the  nomination,  and,  as  no  other  name  was  presented  to  the  convention,  Grover 
Cleveland  received  the  vote  of  every  delegate,  and  was  declared  the  Democratic 
nominee  for  President. 

COMPLETING   ITS  WORK. 

The  platform  adoptedby  the  convention  at  its  third  days'  session  will  be  found 
•elsewhere. 

The  remaining  work,  the  nomination  of  a  candidate  for  Vice-President,  was 
completed  at  the  session  of  the  third  day,  M.  F.  Tarpey,  of  California,  presented 
the  name  of  Allen  G.  Thurman,  of  Ohio ;  Thomas  M.  Patterson,  of  Colorado,  that 
of  John  C.  Black,  of  Illinois,  and  Daniel  W.  Voorhees,  of  Indiana,  that  of  Isaac  P. 
Gray,  of  Indiana.  The  nomination  of  Mr.  Thurman  was  seconded  by  the  delegates 
from  Connecticut,  Missouri,  New  York,  Nevada,  New  Jersey,  Tennessee,  South 
Carolina,  Texas,  Virginia  and  Montana,  while  speeches  were  made  in  favor  of  the 
nomination  of  Governor  Gray  by  delegates  from  Georgia  and  Kentucky. 

The  first  ballot  showed  635  votes  for  Thurman,  104  for  Gray  and  32  for  Black. 
Before  the  result  was  announced  the  names  of  Gray  and  Black  were  withdrawn,  and 
Mr.  Thurman  was  unanimously  nominated  as  the  candidate  for  Vice-President. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  platform,  resolutions  were  adopted  expressing  sym- 
pathy with  General  Sheridan  and  of  respect  for  the  memory  of  Thomas  A.  Hend- 
ricks, Samuel  J.  Tilden,  Winfield  S.  Hancock  and  George  B.  McCIellan.  After  the 
usual  resolution  of  thanks  to  the  officers  of  the  convention  had  been  passed  adjourn- 
ment was  had  sine  die. 
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CHAPTER  III. 
NOTIFICATION  OF  CANDIDATES. 


SPEECHES     OF      PRESIDENT      CLEVELAND      AND    THURMAN     IN     RE- 
SPONSE TO   THE   COMMITTEE   OF  THE  NATIONAL   DEMO- 
CRATIC   CONVENTION. 

On  June  20,  the  committee,  upon  due  notice,  met  at  the  Executive  Mansion,  in 
Washington,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  President  official  notice  of  his  nomina 
tion  for  President  by  the  National  Convention  at  St.  Louis  on  June  6.  The  formal 
letter  was  read  by  Mr.  Jacob,  of  Kentucky,  to  which  the  President  responded  in 
the  following  speech : 
Mr.  Collins  and  Oentlemen  of  the  Committee : 

I  cannot  but  be  profouodly  impressed  when  I  see  about  me  the  messengers  of 
the  national  Democracy,  bearing  its  summons  to  duty.  The  political  party  to  which 
I  owe  allegiance  both  honors  and  commands  me.  It  places  in  my  hand  the  proud 
standard  and  bids  me  bear  it  high  at  the  front  in  a  battle  which  it  wages  bravely 
because  conscious  of  right,  confidently  because  its  trust  is  in  the  people,  and 
soberly  because  it  comprehends  the  obligations  which  success  imposes. 

The  message  which  you  bring  awakens  within  me  the  liveliest  sense  of  per- 
sonal gratitude  and  satisfaction,  and  the  honor  which  you  tender  me  is  in  itself  so 
great  that  there  might  well  be  no  room  for  any  other  sentiment.  And  yet  I  can- 
not rid  myself  of  grave  and  serious  thoughts  when  I  remember  that  party  supre- 
macy is  not  alone  involved  in  the  conflict  which  presses  upon  us,  but  that  we 
struggle  to  secure  and  save  the  cherished  institutions,  the  welfare,  and  happiness  of 
a  nation  of  freemen. 

Familiarity  with  the  great  office  which  I  hold  has  but  added  to  my  apprehen- 
sion of  its  sacred  character  and  the  consecration  demanded  of  him  who  assumes  its 
immense  responsibilities.  It  is  the  repository  of  the  people's  will  and  power. 
Within  its  vision  should  be  the  protection  and  welfare  of  the  humblest  citizen,  and 
■with  quick  ear  it  should  catch  from  the  remotest  corner  of  the  land  the  plea  of  the 
people  for  justice  and  for  right.  For  the  sake  of  the  people  he  who  holds  this  office 
of  theirs  should  resist  every  encroachment  upon  its  legitimate  functions,  and  for  the 
sake  of  tte  integrity  and  usefulness  of  the  office  it  should  be  kept  near  to  the  peo- 
ple and  be  administered  in  full  sympathy  with  their  wants  and  needs. 

This  occasion  reminds  me  most  vividly  of  the  scene  when,  four  years  ago,  I 
received  a  message  from  my  party  similar  to  that  which  you  now  deliver.  With 
all  that  has  passed  since  that  day  I  can  truly  say  that  the  feeling  of  awe  with  which 
I  heard  the  summons  then  is  intensified  many  fold  when  it  is  repeated  now.  Four 
years  ago  I  knew  that  our  chief  executive  office,  if  not  carefully  guarded,  might 
drift  little  by  little  away  from  the  people,  to  whom  it  belonged,  and  become  a  per- 
version of  all  that  it  ought  to  be ;  but  I  did  not  know  how  much  Its  moorings  had 
already  been  loosened. 
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I  knew  four  years  ago  how  well  devised  were  the  principles  of  true  Democracy 
for  the  successful  operation  of  a  government  by  the  people  and  for  the  people ;  but 
I  did  not  know  how  absolutely  necessary  their  application  then  was  for  the  restora- 
tion to  the  people  of  their  safety  and  prosperity.  I  knew  then  that  abuses  and  ex- 
travagances had  crept  into  the  management  of  public  affairs ;  but  I  did  not  know 
their  numerous  forms,  nor  the  tenacity  of  their  grasp.  I  knew  then  something  o  f 
the  bitterness  of  partisan  obstruction  ;  but  I  did  not  know  how  bitter,  how  reckless 
and  how  shameless  it  could  be.  I  knew,  too,  that  the  American  people  were 
patriotic  and  just;  but  I  did  not  know  how  grandly  they  loved  their  country,  nor 
how  noble  and  generous  they  were. 

I  shall  not  dwell  u  pon  the  acts  and  the  policy  of  the  Administration  now  draw- 
ing to  its  close.  Its  record  is  open  to  every  citizen  of  the  land.  And  yet  1  will  not 
be  denied  the  privilege  of  asserting  at  this  time  that  in  the  exercise  of  the  functions 
of  the  high  trust  confided  to  me  I  have  yielded  obedience  only  to  the  Constitution 
and  the  solemn  obligation  of  my  oath  of  office.  I  have  done  those  things  which,  in 
the  light  of  the  understanding  God  has  given  me,  seemed  most  conducive  to  the 
welfare  of  my  countrymen  and  the  promotion  of  good  government.  I  would  not 
if  I  coald,  for  myself  nor  for  you,  avoid  a  single  consequence  of  a  fair  interpreta- 
tion of  my  course. 

It  but  remains  for  me  to  say  to  you,  and  through  you  to  the  Democracy  of 
the  Nation,  that  I  accept  the  nomination  with  which  they  have  honored  me,  and 
that  I  will  in  due  time  signify  such  acceptance  in  the  usual  formal  manner. 

MR.  thurman's  acceptance. 

On  the  28th  of  June  the  committee  presented  its  letter  of  notification  of  his 
nomination  as  Vice-President  to  Mr.  Thurman,  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  he  made 
the  following  response : 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Oentlemen  of  tJie  Committee : 

I  pray  you  to  accept  my  very  sincere  thanks  for  the  kind  and  courteous  manner 
in  which  you  have  communicated  to  me  the  official  information  of  my  nomination  by 
the  St.  Louis  Convention.  You  know  without  saying  it  that  I  am  profoundly  grateful 
to  the  Convention  and  to  the  Democratic  party  for  the  honor  conferred  upon  me, 
and  the  more  so  that  it  was  wholly  unsought  and  undesired  by  me;  not  that  I 
undervalued  a  distinction  which  any  man  of  our  party,  however  eminent,  might 
highly  prize,  but  simply  because  I  had  ceased  to  be  ambitious  for  public  life. 

But  when  I  am  told  in  so  earnest  and  impressive  a  manner  that  I  can 
still  render  service  to  the  good  cause  to  which  I  have  ever  been  devoted — a 
cause  to  which  I  am  bound  by  the  ties  of  affection,  by  the  dictates  of  judgment, 
by  a  sense  of  obligation  for  favors  eo  often  conferred  upon  me,  and  by  a  fervent 
hope  that  the  party  may  long  continue  to  be  able  to  serve  the  republic,  what  can  I 
under  such  circumstances  do  but  yield  my  private  wishes  to  the  demand  of  those 
whose  opinions  I  am  bound  to  respect  ?  Gentlemen,  with  an  unfeigned  diffidence 
in  my  ability  to  fulfil  the  expectations  that  led  to  my  nomination,  I  yet  feel  it  to 
be  my  duty  to  accept  it  and  do  all  that  it  may  be  in  my  power  to  do  to  merit  bo 
marked  a  distinction. 

Gentlemen,  the  country  is  blest  by  an  able  and  honest  administration  of  the 
general  Government.  We  have  a  President  who  wisely,  bravely,  diligently,  and 
patriotically  discharges  the  duties  of  his  high  office.    I  fully  believe  that  the  best 
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interests  of  the  country  require  liis  re-election,  and  the  hope  that  I  may  be  able  to 
contribute  somewhat  to  bring  about  the  result  is  one  of  my  motives  for  accepting  a 
place  on  our  ticket,  and  I  also  feel  it  my  duty  to  labor  for  a  reduction  of  taxes  and 
to  put  a  stop  to  that  accumulation  of  a  surplus  in  the  Treasury  that,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, is  not  only  prejudicial  to  our  financial  welfare,  but  ia  in  a  high  degree 
dangerous  to  honest  and  constitutional  government. 

I  suppose,  gentlemen,  that  I  need  say  no  more  to-day.  In  due  time,  and  in 
accordance  with  established  usage,  I  will  transmit  to  your  chairman  a  written 
acceptance  of  my  nomination  with  such  observations  upon  public  qnestiona  as 
may  seem  to  me  to  be  proper. 
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CHAPTEK  IV. 
SKETCH  OF  GEOVER  CLEVELAND. 


Grover  Cleveland,  President  of  the  United  States,  was  born  in  Caldwell, 
Essex  county,  New  Jersey,  on  March  18,  1837.  The  house  in  which  he  was 
born,  a  small  two-story  wooden  building,  is  still  standing.  It  was  the  parsonage  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  of  which  his  father,  Richard  Cleveland,  at  the  time  was 
pastor. 

The  family  is  of  New  England  origin,  and  for  two  centuries  has  contributed  to 
the  professions  and  to  business,  men  who  have  reflected  honor  on  the  name  Aaron 
Cleveland,  President  Cleveland's  great  grandfather,  was  born  in  Massachusetts, 
but  subsequently  moved  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  became  an  intimate  friend  of 
Benjamin  Franklin,  at  whose  house  he  died.  He  left  a  large  family  of  children, 
who  in  time  married  and  settled  in  different  parts  of  New  England.  A  grandson 
was  one  of  the  small  American  force  that  fought  the  British  at  Bunker  Hill.  He 
served  with  gallantry  throughout  the  Revolution,  and  was  honorably  discharged  at 
its  close  as  a  Lieutenant  in  the  Continental  army.  Another  grandson,  William 
Cleveland,  a  son  of  a  second  Aaron  Cleveland,  who  was  distinguished  as  a  writer 
and  a  member  of  the  Connecticut  legislature,  was  Grover  Cleveland's  grand- 
father. William  Cleveland  was  a  silversmith  in  Norwich,  Connecticut.  He  ac- 
quired by  industry  some  property  and  sent  his  son,  Richard  Cleveland,  the  father 
of  Grovbr  Cleveland,  to  Yale  College,  where  he  graduated  in  1824.  During  a 
year  spent  in  teaching  at  Baltimore,  Maryland,  after  graduation,  he  met  Miss  Anne 
Neale,  daughter  of  a  Baltimore  book  publisher,  of  Irish  birth.  He  was  earning  his 
own  way  in  the  world  at  the  time  and  was  unable  to  marry ;  but  in  three  years  he 
completed  a  course  of  preparation  for  the  ministry,  secured  a  church  in  Windham, 
Connecticut,  and  married  Anne  Neale.  Subsequently  he  moved  to  Portsmouth,  Va., 
where  he  preached  for  nearly  two  years,  when  he  was  summoned  to  Calawell,  N.  J., 
where  was  born  Grover  Cleveland.  When  he  was  three  years  old  (1841)  the  family 
moved  to  Fayetteville.Onondago  county,NewYork.  Here  Grover  Cleveland  lived, 
until  he  was  fourteen  years  old,  the  rugged,  healthful  life  of  a  country  boy.  His 
frank,  generous  manner  made  him  a  favorite  among  his  companions,  and  their  re- 
spect was  won  by  the  good  qualities  in  the  germ  which  his  manhood  developed.  He 
attended  the  district  school  of  the  village  and  was  for  a  short  time  at  the  academy. 
His  father,  however,  believed  that  boys  should  be  taught  to  labor  at  an  early  age, 
and  before  he  had  completed  the  course  of  study  at  the  academy  he  began  to  work 
in  the  village  store  at  $50  for  the  first  year  and  the  promise  of  $100  for  the  second 
year.  His  work  was  well  done,  and  the  promised  increase  of  pay  was  granted  in  the 
second  year. 

Meanwhile  his  father  and  family  had  moved  to  Clinton,  the  seat  of  Hamilton 
college,  where  his  father  acted  as  agent  to  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Home  Mis- 
sions, preaching  in  the  churcles  of  the  vicinity.  Hither  Grover  came  at  his 
father's  request  shortly  after  the  beginning  of  his  second  year  at  the  Fayetteville 
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Store,  and  resumed  his  studies  at  the  Clintoa  Academy.  After  three  years  spent  in 
this  town,  the  Rev.  Richard  Cleveland  was  called  to  the  village  church  of  Holland 
Patent.  He  had  preached  here  only  a  month  when  he  was  suddenly  stricken  down 
and  died  without  an  hour's  warning.  The  death  of  the  father  left  the  family  in 
straitened  circumstances,  as  Richard  Cleveland  had  spent  all  of  his  salary  of 
$1,000  per  year,  which  was  not  required  for  the  necessary  expenses  of  living  upon 
the  education  of  his  children,  of  whom  there  were  nine,  Gkovek  being  the  fifth. 
Gkovkr  was  hoping  to  enter  Hamilton  College,  but  the  death  of  h  s  father  made  it 
necessary  for  him  to  earn  his  own  livelihood.  For  the  first  year  (1853-4)  he  acted 
as  assistant  teacher  and  bookkeeper  in  the  institution  for  the  Blind  in  New  York 
city.  In  the  winter  of  1854  he  returned  to  Holland  Patent,  where  the  generous 
people  of  that  place,  Fayetteville  and  Clinton  had  purchased  a  home  for  his  mother, 
and  in  the  following  spring,  borrowing  twenty-five  dollars  he  set  out  for  the  West 
to  earn  his  living.  Reaching  Bufifalo  he  paid  a  hasty  visit  to  an  uncle,  Mr.  Lewis 
F.  Allen,  a  well-known  stock  farmer,  living  at  Black  Rock,  a  few  miles  distant. 
He  communicated  his  plans  to  Mr,  Allen,  who  discouraged  the  ideji  of  the  West 
and  finally  induced  the  enthusiastic  boy  of  seventeen  to  remain  with  hma  and  help 
him  prepare  a  catalogue  of  blooded  short-horn  cattle,  known  as  "  Allen's  American 
Herd  Book,"  a  publication  familiar  to  all  breeders  of  cattle.  For  this  work  young 
Cleveland  was  to  receive  fifty  dollars,  and  his  uncle  further  agreed  to  secure  a 
position  for  him  in  a  lawyer's  office  as  a  clerk  or  copyist.  His  ambition  had  turned 
toward  the  law  ever  since  his  days  in  the  Clinton  Acivdemy,  and  it  wds  partially  in 
the  hope  of  finding  some  opportunity  to  begin  the  study  of  the  law  that  he  had 
first  decided  to  go  West.  After  several  unsuccessful  efforts  he  secured  a  place  with 
Rogers,  Bowen  &>  Rogers,  one  of  the  leading  law  firms  in  the  county.  He  entered 
that  office  accordingly  in  August,  185.5,  and  after  serving  a  few  months  without  pay 
was  paid  four  dollars  a  week — an  amount  barely  sufficient  to  meet  the  necessary  ex- 
penses of  his  board  in  the  family  of  a  fellow  student  in  Buffalo,  with  whom  he  took 
lodgings.  Shortly  afterward  he  took  a  small  room  in  the  attic  of  the  Southern 
Hotel,  then  a  favorite  stopping  place  with  drovers  and  farmers. 

Life  at  this  time  with  Grover  Cleveland  was  a  stern  battle  with  the  world.  He 
took  his  breakfast  by  candle-light  with  the  drovers,  and  went  at  once  to  the  office, 
where  the  whole  day  was  sijent  in  work  and  study.  Usually  he  returned  again  at 
night  to  resume  reading  which  had  boen  interrupted  by  the  duties  of  the  day.  In 
this  manner  the  foundations  of  legal  knowledge  were  laid  deep  and  firm  at  the  same 
time  that  habits  of  industry  and  close  application  were  acquired.  Gradually  his  em- 
ployers came  to  recognize  the  ability,  trustworthiness  and  capacity  for  hard  work  in 
their  young  employee,  and  by  the  time  that  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  (1859)  he 
stood  high  in  their  confidence.  A  year  later  he  was  made  confidential  and  managing 
clerk,  and  in  the  course  of  three  yeais  more  his  salary  had  been  raised  to  $1,000.  In 
18G3  he  was  appointed  Assistant  District  Attorney  of  Erie  County  in  recognition  of 
his  abilities  and  his  services  to  the  Democratic  party. 

Since  his  first  vote  had  been  cast  in  1858  he  had  been  a  staunch  Democrat,  and 
had  enrolled  himself  among  the  young  men  of  his  ward  to  do  duty  at  the  polls  on 
election  day.  It  may  be  stated  here  that  until  he  was  chosen  Governor  he  always 
made  it  his  duty,  rain  or  shine,  to  stand  at  the  i)oll8  and  give  out  ballots  to  Demo- 
cratic voters.  During  the  first  year  of  his  term  as  Assistant  District  Attorpey,  the 
Democrats  desired  especially  to  carry  the  Board  of  Supervisors.    The  old  Second 
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Ward  in  which  he  lived  was  Republican  ordinarily  by  250  majority,  but  at  the  urgent 
request  of  the  party  Grover  Cleveland  consented  to  be  the  Democratic  candidate  for 
Supervisor,  and  came  within  thirteen  votes  of  an  election.  The  three  years  spent 
in  the  District  Attorney's  ofBce  were  devoted  to  assiduous  labor  and  the  extensioii 
of  hia  professional  attainments.  So  vigorously  was  crime  prosecuted  and  so  effici- 
ently did  he  administer  the  office  that  he  was  nominated  for  District  Attorney  in 
1865,  with  one  voice  by  the  Democrats.  The  Republicans  nominated  Mr,  Lyman 
K.  Bass,  a  particular  friend  of  Cleveland's,  in  order  to  divide  the  young  men's  vote 
then  beginning  to  be  a  prominent  factor  in  Buffalo  politics.  The  election  was 
closely  contested,  but  Bass  won  by  about  500  majority,  although  Cleveland  polled 
more  than  the  party  vote  in  all  the  city  wards.  When  he  retired  from  the  position 
of  Assistant  District  Attorney,  on  January,  1866,  he  formed  a  law  partnership  with 
the  late  Isaac  V.  Vanderpoel,  ex-State  Treasurer,  under  the  firm  name  of  Vanderpoel 
&  Cleveland.  Here  the  bulk  of  the  work  devolved  on  Cleveland's  shoulders,  and 
he  soon  won  a  good  standing  at  the  bar  of  Erie  County.  In  1869  Mr.  Cleveland 
formed  a  partnership  with  ex-Senator  A.  P.  Laning  and  ex-Assistant  United  States 
District  Attorney  Oscar  Folsom,  under  the  firm  name  of  Laning,  Cleveland  &  Fol- 
som.  During  these  years  he  began  to  earn  a  moderate  professional  income ;  but  the 
larger  portion  of  it  was  sent  to  his  mother  and  sisters  at  Holland  Patent,  to  whose 
support  he  had  contributed  ever  since  1860. 

In  1870,  at  I  he  urgent  solicitation  of  the  Democracy  and  against  his  own 
wishes,  he  consented  to  be  the  candidate  for  Sheriff.  The  election  was  closely 
contested,  but  Mr.  Cleveland  and  the  en'ire  Democratic  ticket  was  elected  by  a 
good  majority. 

At  the  expiration  of  his  official  term  as  Sheriff  (January  1, 1874),  Mr.  Cleve- 
land resumed  the  practice  of  the  law,  associating  himself  with  the  Hon.  Lyman 
K.  Bass,  his  former  competitor,  and  Mr.  Wilson  S.  Bissell.  The  firm  was  strong 
and  popular,  and  soon  commanded  a  large  and  lucrative  practice.  Ill-health 
forced  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Bass  in  1879,  and  the  firm  became  Cleveland  &  Bis- 
sell.   In  1881  Mr.  George  J.  Sicard  was  added  to  the  firm. 

In  the  autumn  election  of  1881  the  Democi-ats  of  Buffalo  nominated  Grover 
Cleveland  for  Mayor  on  a  platform  pledging  the  party  to  administrative  reform 
and  economy  in  the  expenditures  of  the  city.  He  was  elected  by  a  majority  of 
over  8,500 — the  largest  majority  ever  given  a  candidate  for  Mayor — and  the  Demo- 
cratic city  ticket  was  successful,  although  the  Republicans  carried  Buffalo  by  over 
1,000  majority  for  their  State  ticket.  Grover  Cleveland's  administration  as  Mayor 
fully  justified  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  by  the  people  of  Buffalo,  evidenced 
by  the  great  vote  he  received. 

It  was  his  courageous  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  people  and  his  great 
executive  abilities  which,  in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1882,  gave  him  prominence 
before  the  Democracy  of  the  State  as  a  candidate  for  Governor.  The  Democratic 
State  Convention  met  at  Syracuse,  on  September  22, 1882,  and  nominated  Grover 
Cleveland  for  Governor  on  the  third  ballot.  The  campaign  that  followed  was  aus- 
picious from  the  beginning,  and  terminated  with  a  triumphant  victory.  Cleveland 
was  elected  Governor  over  Charles  J.  Folger,  ex- Chief  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals and  at  the  time  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  by  a  majority  of  192,000,  by  far 
the  largest  ever  given  in  this  State,  and  the  largest  ever  given  in  any  State  in  the 
Union.    He  was  inaugurated  on  January  1, 1883. 
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Physically,  he  is  of  a  large  and  powerful  frame,  deliberate  and  firm,  but  not 
slow  in  his  motions.  His  manner  and  tone  of  voice  are  genial  and  agreeable.  He 
is  broad-minded  and  liberal  in  his  habits  of  thought,  and  a  man  of  conscience 
rather  than  a  man  of  any  sect  or  creed.  AH  bis  surroundings  and  habits  are  those 
of  Democratic  simplicity. 

Mr.  Cleveland  was  chosen  President  at  the  election  held  Tuesday,  November  y, 
1884,  receiving  219  electoral  votes  to  182  cast  for  Jamra  Q.  Blaine.  He  resigned  the 
governorship  of  the  State  of  New  York  upon  the  assembling  of  the  Legislature  in 
January,  1883. 

He  continued  to  reside  in  Albany  until  about  the  first  of  March  following,  when 
he  went  to  Washiugton  to  prepare  for  his  inauguration  as  President  on  March  4. 

Since  that  time  he  has  given  close  personal  attention  to  the  duties  of  his  office, 
with  occasional  relief  in  the  way  of  trips  to  different  sections  of  the  country.  The 
most  extensive  of  these  was  that  to  the  "West  and  South,  during  which  he  visited  the 
States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Nebraska,  Kansas, 
Missouri,  Tennessee,  Georgia,  Alabama,  North  Carolina  and  Virginia.  He  also 
made  a  brief  visit  to  Florida  and  South  Carolina  upon  another  trip. 

On  June  2, 1886,  the  President  was  married  in  the  White  House  to  Miss  Frances 
Folsom,  of  Buffalo,  New  York. 
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CHAPTER  V. 
ALLEN  G.   THURMAN. 


Allen  Granbery  Thurman  was  bom  on  November  13, 1813,  in  Lynchburg, 
Va.,  of  good  descent  on  both  sides  of  his  family.  His  mother  was  a  half  sister  of 
William  Allen,  who  became  Governor  of  Ohio.  His  paternal  grandfather,  who 
was  a  Baptist  minister,  was  a  slaveholder  by  inheritance,  but  became  conscien- 
tiously opposed  to  slavery,  and  resolved  to  free  his  negroes.  He  therefore  removed 
to  Ohio  with  them  and  his  family,  numbering  three  generations,  when  Allen  G. 
Thurman  was  six  years  old. 

A  settlement  was  made  in  Chillicothe,  where  the  boy's  father  at  first  taught 
school,  and  then  engaged  in  woolen  manufacture.  The  lad  obtained  his  education 
at  the  Chillicothe  Academy,  where  he  was  especially  proficient  in  mathematics, 
and  was  graduated  with  high  honors  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  He  had  also  taken 
lessons  m  French  from  a  poor  French  gentleman  who,  for  a  time,  was  an  inmate 
of  his  father's  house.  After  his  graduation,  his  health,  which  had  been  delicate, 
was  permanently  invigorated  by  exercise  in  field  sports,  by  his  riding  about  the 
country  as  an  assistant  of  the  county  tax  assessor,  and  by  outdoor  work  as  a  mem- 
ber of  land  surveying  parties. 

Then  he  studied  law  in  the  offices  of  his  uncle,  "William  Allen,  and  Judge 
Swayne,  of  Columbus,  O.  During  his  period  of  study  in  the  State  capital  he  read 
law  chiefly  at  night,  as  in  the  daytime  he  was  acting  as  the  private  secretary  of 
Gov.  Lucas,  and  the  duties  of  the  position  included  much  work  which  would  now 
be  assigned  to  a  number  of  clerks.  In  1835  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  began 
practice  in  Chillicothe  as  the  partner  of  his  uncle,  who,  becoming  engrossed  in  poli- 
tics, soon  left  the  care  of  his  law  business  entirely  to  the  young  man. 

Mr.  Thurman  applied  himself  with  great  industry  to  his  profession,  in  which 
he  quickly  attained  distinction.  The  circuit  in  which  he  practistd  embraced  four 
counties,  and  nearly  all  the  long  journeys  which  he  made  to  attend  court  were 
performed  on  horseback.  On  account  of  his  devotion  to  his  legal  work,  he  several 
times  declined  requests  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  Legislature,  although  he  had 
always  taken  interest  in  public  afiairs,  and  was  an  earnest  Democrat.  In  1889  he 
made  a  visit^to  Washington,  where  his  uncle  was  then  a  Senator  from  Ohio.  There 
he  passed  six  weeks,  and  was  introduced  by  Senator  Allen  to  many  prominent  men,^ 
including  John  C.  Calhoun,  who  received  the  young  lawyer  with  marked  cordiality. 
He  did  not  revisit  Washington  until  1843,  whea  he  went  there  to  appear  in  a 
case  before  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  Three  years  afterwards,  while  he 
was  absent  from  his  Congressional  district  on  professional  business,  its  Democratic 
Convention  nominated  him  for  Congress  without  his  solicitation  or  knowledge. 
Mr.  Thurman  was  persuaded  to  accept  the  candidacj',  and  was  elected  after  a  per- 
sonal canvass  of  the  whole  district,  in  which  he  frequently  had  public  discussions 
with  his  Whig  opponent 
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In  the  Twenty-ninth  Congress  he  served  on  the  Judiciary  Committee,  and 
delivered  some  able  speeches  on  important  questions.  At  the  end  of  his  term  he 
declined  a  renomination,  and  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession.  In  1U51  he 
was  elected,  upon  the  Democratic  ticket,  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio, 
and  from  1854  till  1856  he  was  the  Chief  Justice  of  that  court.  Hig  services  as  a 
jurist  largely  enhanced  his  reputation  with  the  bar  and  with  the  people  of  the 
State  generally,  but  he  declined  a  re  election,  as  the  meagre  salary  of  the  Judgeship 
was  insufficient  for  proper  support.  Returning  to  the  bar  he  found  business  pour- 
ing in  upon  him  from  all  sides,  and  by  his  profetsional  labors  he  gradually  acquired 
a  competence. 

In  1867  he  received  the  unanimous  nomination  of  the  Democratic  State  Con- 
vention for  Governor  of  Ohio,  and  after  a  hotly  contested  campaign,  in  which  he 
took  an  active  part,  was  defeated  by  Rutherford  B.  Hayes.  He  had,  however,  cut 
down  the  I^epublican  majority  of  43,000  the  year  before  to  less  than  3,000,  and  the 
Legislature  elected  was  Democratic.  In  18G8  Mr.  Thurman  was  chosen  United 
States  Senator  from  Ohio,  succeeding  Benjamin  F.  Wade,  and  he  was  re-elected  in 
1874.  During  his  twelve  jears  in  the  Senate  he  served  on  a  number  of  the  most 
important  committees,  and  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  ablest  leaders  of  the 
Democratic  party.  Much  public  attention  was  attracted  by  a  number  of  his 
speeches  in  debate,  including  that  on  the  Georgia  Bill  in  1869,  the  Geneva  Award 
Bill,  and  the  Pacific  Railway  Funding  Bill.  He  served  as  a  member  of  the  Elec- 
toral Commission  of  1876,  and  waa  appointed  by  President  Garfield  to  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Conference. 

JSIr.  Thurman  received  votes  for  the  nomination  for  President  in  the  last  three 
Democratic  national  conventions  preceding  the  one  just  held.  In  the  conventions 
of  1880  and  1884  his  name  was  formally  presented  on  behalf  of  Ohio.  On  account 
of  his  unblemished  character  for  personal  integrity,  he  has  always  had  the  respect 
of  his  political  opponents,  and  he  has  long  possessed  exceptional  popularity  among 
large  numbers  of  the  Democratic  party,  particularly  in  the  Western  States.  His 
special  followers  have  admiringly  termed  him  "the  old  Roman,"  and  the  trifling 
fact  that  he  has  always  retained  the  old-fashioned  bandana  as  a  part  of  his  per- 
sonal equipment  has  caused  them  to  adopt  that  handkerchief  as  their  badge  of 
allegiance. 

Since  his  retirement  from  the  Senate,  Mr.  Thurman  has  taken  but  little  active 
part  in  political  afi'airs.  He  has  continued  to  practice  law,  appearing  in  court  in 
some  important  cases,  but  has  intimated  that  he  had  no  desire  to  return  to  public 
life.      • 

In  James  G.  Blaine's  "Twenty  Years  of  Congress,"  that  Republican  leader 
speaks  of  Mr.  Thurman  as  follows: 

"  His  rank  in  the  Senate  was  established  from  the  day  he  took  his  seat,  and  was 
never  lowered  during  the  period  of  his  service.  He  was  an  admirably  disciplined 
debater,  was  fair  in  his  method  of  statement,  logical  in  his  argument,  honest  in  his 
conclusions.  He  had  no  tricks  in  discussion,  no  catch  phrases  to  secure  attention, 
but  was  always  direct  and  manly.  His  mind  was  not  preoccupied  and  engrossed 
with  political  contests  or  with  afiairs  of  state.  He  had  natural  and  cultivated 
tastes  outside  of  those  fields.  He  was  a  discriminating  reader,  and  enjoyed  not 
only  serious  books,  but  inclined  also  to  the  lighter  indulgence  of  romstace  and 
poetry.    He  was  especially  fond  of  the  best  French  writers.    He  loved  Moli^re  and 
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Racine,  and  could  quote  with  rare  enjoyment  the  humorous  scenes  depicted  by 
Balzac.  He  took  pleasure  in  the  drama,  and  was  devoted  to  music.  lu  Washing- 
ton he  could  usually  be  found  in  the  best  seat  of  the  theatre  when  a  good  play  was 
to  be  presented  or  an  opera  was  to  be  given.  These  tastes  illustrate  the  genial  side 
of  his  nature,  and  w^re  a  fitting  complement  to  the  stronger  and  sterner  elements  of 
the  man.  His  retirement  irom  the  Senate  was  a  serious  loss  to  his  party — a  loss  in- 
deed to  the  body.  He  left  behind  him  the  respect  of  all  with  whom  he  had  been 
associated  during  his  twelve  years  of  honorable  service." 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
CLEVELAND  ON  THE  TARIFF. 


THE   PRESIFENT'S   RECORD   IN   FAVOR     OF     REDUCING     REDUNDANT 
REVENUE  BY   REDUCING    BURDENSOME    TAXES. 


A  Policy  Which  He  Has  Consistently  Urged  at  All  Times, 

Both   While  He  was  a  Candidate,  and  After 

He  Became  President. 

I. 

MESSAGE  TO  NEW  YORK  LEGISLATURE,  JANUARY  1,  1884. 

The  State  of  New  York  largely  represents  within  her  borders  the  development 
of  every  interest  which  makes  a  nation  great.  Proud  of  her  place  as  leader  in  the 
community  of  States,  she  fully  appreciates  her  immediate  relations  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  country ;  and  justly  realizing  the  responsibility  of  her  position,  she  recog- 
nizes, in  her  policy  and  her  laws,  as  of  first  importance,  the  freedom  of  commerce 
from  all  unnecessary  restrictions.  Her  citizens  have  assumed  the  burden  of  main- 
taining, at  their  own  cost  and  free  to  commerce,  the  waterway  which  they  have 
built  and  through  which  the  products  of  the  great  West  are  transported  to  the  sea- 
board. At  the  suggestion  of  danger  she  hastens  to  save  her  northern  forests,  and 
thus  preserve  to  commerce  her  canals  and  vessel-laden  rivers.  The  State  has  liecome 
responsible  for  a  bureau  of  immigration,  which  cares  for  those  who  seek  our  shores 
from  other  lands,  adding  to  the  nation's  population  and  hastening  to  the  develop- 
ment of  its  vast  domain ;  while  at  the  country's  gateway  a  quarantine,  established 
by  the  State,  protects  the  nation's  health. 

Surely  this  great  Commonweahh,  committed  fully  to  the  interests  of  commerce 
and  all  that  adds  to  the  country's  prosperity,  may  well  inquire  how  her  efforts  and 
sacrifices  have  been  answered  ;  and  she,  of  all  the  States,  may  urge  that  the  Interests 
thus  by  her  protected,  should,  by  the  greater  Government  administered  for  all,  bet'  os- 
tered  for  the  benefit  of  the  American  people. 

Fifty  years  ago  a  most  distinguished  foreigner,  who  visited  this  country  and 
studied  its  condition  and  prospects,  vrrote : 

"  W^hon  I  contemplate  the  ardor  with  which  the  Americans  prosecute  •ommerce.  the  ad- 
vantages which  aid  them  and  the  success  of  their  undertaklntrs,  I  cannot  help  believing  that 
they  will  one  day  become  the  first  maritime  power  of  the  globe.  Thpy  are  bound  to  rule 
the  seas  as  the  Romans  were  to  conquer  the  world.  •  *  •  The  Americans  themselvee  now 
transport  to  their  own  shores  nine-tenths  of  the  European  produce  which  they  consume, 
and  they  also  bring  three-fourths  of  the  exports  of  the  New  World  to  the  European  con- 
sumers. The  ships  of  the  United  States  fill  the  docks  of  Havre  and  Liverpool,  whilst  the 
number  of  English  and  French  vessels  which  are  to  be  seen  at  New  York  is  compaWltively 
small." 
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We  turn  to  the  actual  results  reached  since  these  words  were  written  with  dis- 
appointment. 

In  1840  American  vessels  carried  eighty-two  and  nine- tenths  per  cent,  of  all  our 
exports  and  imports;  in  1850,  seventy  two  and  Ave  tenths;  in  1860,  sixty- six  and 
five-tenths;  in  1870,  thirty-five  and  six-tenths;  in  1880,  seventeen  and  four  tenths; 
in  1882,  fifteen  and  five-tenths. 

The  citizen  of  New  York,  looking  beyond  his  State  and  all  her  efforts  in  the  in- 
terest of  commerce  and  national  growth,  will  naturally  inquire  concerning  the 
causes  of  this  decadence  of  American  shipping. 

"While  he  sternly  demands  of  his  own  government  the  exact  limitation  of  taxa- 
tion by  the  needs  of  the  State,  he  will  challenge  the  policy  that  accumulates  mil- 
lions of  useless  and  unnecessary  surplus  in  the  national  treasury,  which  has  been 
not  less  a  tax  because  it  was  indirectly  and  surely  added  to  the  cost  of  the  people's 
life. 

Let  us  anticipate  a  time  when  care  for  the  people's  needs,  as  they  actually  arise, 
and  the  application  of  remedies,  as  wrongs  appear,  shall  lead  in  the  conduct  of  na- 
tional affairs;  and  let  us  undertake  the  business  of  legislation  with  the  full  deter- 
mination that  these  principles  shall  guide  us  in  the  performance  of  our  duties  as 
guardians  of  the  interests  of  the  State. 

II. 
SPEECH  AT  NEWARK,  N.  J.,  OCTOBER,  1884. 

In  common  with  all  other  citizens  they  should  desire  an  honest  and  economical 
administration  of  public  affairs.  It  is  quite  plain,  too,  that  the  people  have  a  right 
to  demand  that  no  more  money  should  be  taken  from  them,  directly  or  indirectly, 
for  public  uses  than  is  necessary  for  this  purpose. 

Indeed,  the  right  of  the  government  to  exact  tribute  from  ilie  citizen  is  limited  to 
its  actual  necessities,  and  every  cent  takenfrom  the  people  beyond  that  required  for  tlieir 
protection  by  the  government  is  no  better  than  robbery.  We  surely  must  condemn, 
then,  a  system  which  takes  from  the  pockets  of  the  people  millions  of  dollars  not 
needed  for  the  support  of  the  government  and  which  tends  to  the  inauguration  of 
corrupt  schemes  and  extravagant  expenditures.    (Applause.) 

The  Democratic  party  has  declared  that  all  taxation  shall  be  limited  by  the 
requirements  of  an  economical  government.  This  is  plain  and  direct,  and  it  dis- 
tinctly recognizes  the  value  of  labor  and  its  right  to  governmental  care  when  it 
further  declared  that  the  necessary  reduction  in  taxation  and  limitation  thereof  to 
the  country's  needs  should  be  effected  without  depriving  American  labor  of  the 
ability  to  compete  successfully  with  foreign  labor  and  without  injuring  the  interests 
of  our  laboring  population. 

At  this  time,  when  the  suffrages  of  the  laboring  men  are  so  industriously 
sought,  they  should,  by  careful  inquiry,  discover  the  party  pledged  to  the  protec- 
tion of  their  interests,  and  which  recognizes  in  their  labor  something  most  valuable 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  country  and  primarily  entitled  to  its  care  and  protection. 
An  intelligent  examination  will  lead  them  to  the  exercise  of  their  privileges  as  citi- 
zens in  furtherance  of  their  interests  and  the  welfare  of  their  country.  An  unthink- 
ing performance  of  their  duty  at  the  ballot-box  will  result  in  their  injury  and  be- 
trayal. 
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III. 

INAUGURAL  ADDRESS,  MARCH  4,  1885. 

A  due  regard  for  the  interests  and  prosperity  of  all  the  people  demands  that 
our  finances  shall  be  established  upon  such  a  sound  and  sensible  basis  as  shall 
secure  the  safety  and  confidence  of  business  interests  and  make  the  wage  of  labor 
sure  and  steady  ;  and  that  our  system  of  revenue  shall  be  so  adjusted  as  to  relieve 
the  people  of  unnecessary  taxation,  having  a  due  regard  to  the  interests  of  capital 
invested  and  workingmen  employed  in  American  industries,  and  preventing  the 
accumulation  of  a  surplus  in  the  treasury  to  tempt  extravagance  and  waste. 

IV. 
FIRST  ANNNUAL  MESSAGE  TO  CONGRESS. 

In  his  first  annual  message  to  Congress,  December,  18S5,  the  President  made 
the  following  recommendations  on  the  reduction  of  useless  taxes : 

"  The  fact  that  our  revenues  are  in  excess  of  the  actual  needs  of  an  economical 
administration  of  the  government  justifies  a  reduction  in  the  amount  exacted  from 
the  people  for  its  support.  Our  government  is  but  the  means,  established  by  the 
will  of  a  free  people,  by  which  certain  principles  are  applied  which  they  have 
adopted  for  their  benefit  and  protection ;  and  it  is  never  better  administered,  and 
its  true  spirit  is  never  better  observed  than  when  the  people's  taxation  for  its  sup- 
port is  scrupulously  limited  to  the  actual  necessity  of  expenditure,  and  distributed 
according  to  a  just  and  equitable  plan. 

"  The  proposition  with  which  we  have  to  deal  is  the  reduction  of  the  revenue 
received  by  the  government,  and  indirectly  paid  by  the  people  from  custom* 
duties.  The  question  of  free  tkade  is  not  involved,  nor  is  there  now  any  occasion 
for  the  general  discussion  of  the  wisdom  or  expediency  of  a  pbotective 

SYSTEM. 

'^Justice  and  fairness  dictate  that  in  any  modification  of  our  present  laws  relating  to- 
revenue,  the  industries  and  interests  which  have  been  encouraged  by  iuch  laws,  and  in 
which  our  citizens  have  large  investments,  sJwukl  not  be  ruthlessly  injured  or  destroyed. 
We  sliould  also  deal  with  the  subject  in  such  manner  as  to  protect  the  interests  of  American 
labor,  which  is  the  capital  of  our  icorkingmen;  its  stability  and  proper  remuneration 
furnish  the  most  justifiable  pretext  for  a  protective  policy. 

"  Within  these  limitations  a  certain  reduction  should  be  made  in  our  custom* 
revenue.  The  amount  of  such  i eduction  having  been  determined,  the  inquiry 
follows — where  can  it  best  be  remitted,  and  what  articles  can  l^st  be  released  from 
duty  in  the  interest  of  our  citizens ? 

"  I  think  the  reduction  should  be  made  in  the  revenue  derived  from  a  tax  upon 
the  imported  necessaries  of  life.  We  thus  directly  lessen  the  cost  of  living  in  every 
family  of  the  land,  and  release  to  the  people  in  every  humble  home  a  larger  measure 
of  the  rewards  of  frugal  industry." 
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V. 

SECOND  ANNUAL  MESSAGE,  DECEMBER,  1886. 

In  his  second  annual  message,  transmitted  to  Congress  in  December,  1886,  tlie 
President  treated  tlie  question  at  greater  length,  and  laid  down  the  principles  upon 
■which,  in  his  opinion,  the  war  taxes  should  be  reduced  : 

The  income  of  the  Government,  by  its  increased  volume  and  through  econo- 
mies in  its  collection,  is  now  more  than  ever  in  excess  of  public  necessities.  The 
application  of  the  surplus  to  the  payment  of  such  portion  of  the  public  debt  as  is 
now  at  our  option  subject  to  extinguishment,  if  continued  at  the  rate  which  has 
lately  prevailed,  would  retire  that  class  of  indebtedness  within  less  than  one  year 
from  this  date.  Thus  a  continuation  of  our  present  revenue  system  would  soon 
result  in  the  receipt  of  an  annual  income  much  greater  than  necessary  to  meet  Gov- 
ernment expenses,  witti  no  indebtedness  upon  which  it  could  be  applied.  We  should 
then  be  confronted  with  a  vast  quantity  of  money,  the  circulating  medium  of  the 
people,  boarded  in  the  Treasury  when  it  should  be  in  their  hands,  or  we  should  be 
drawn  into  wasteful  public  extravagance  with  all  the  corrupting  nationdl  demoraliza- 
iion  which  follows  in  its  train. 

But  it  is  not  the  simple  existence  of  this  surplus,  and  its  threatened  attendant 
•evils,  which  furnish  the  strongest  argument  against  our  present  scale  of  Federal 
taxation.  Its  worst  phase  is  the  exaction  of  such  a  surplus  through  a  perversion 
of  the  relations  between  the  people  and  their  Government,  and  a  dangerous  de- 
parture from  the  rules  which  limit  the  right  of  Federal  taxation. 

The  indirect  manner  in  which  these  exactions  are  made,  has  a  tendency  to  con- 
ceal their  true  character  and  their  extent.  But  we  have  arrived  at  a  stage  of  super- 
fluous revenue  which  has  arouseil  the  people  to  a  realization  of  the  fact,  that  the 
amount  raised  professedly  for  the  support  of  the  Government,  is  paid  by  them  as 
absolutely,  if  added  to  the  price  of  the  things'  which  supply  their  daily  wants,  as  if 
it  was  paid  at  fixed  periods  into  the  hand  of  the  tax-gatherer. 

Those  who  toil  for  daily  wages  are  beginning  to  underhtand  that  capital,  though 
sometimes  vaunting  its.  importance  and  clamoring  for  the  protection  and  favor  of  the 
Government,  is  dull  and  tluggish,  tUl,  tovclied  by  the  magical  Imnd  of  labor,  it  springs 
into  activity,  furnvftdng  an  occasion  for  Federal  taxation  and  gaining  the  valu^  which 
enables  it  to  bear  its  burden.  And  ilte  laboring  man  is  tlwughtfuUy  inquiring  whether 
in  these  circumstajices,  and  considering  the  tribute  lie  constantly  pays  into  the  public 
Treasury  as  he  supplies  his  daily  wants,  lie  receives  his  fair  share  of  advantages. 

There  is  also  a  Buspicion  abroad,  that  the  surplus  of  our  revenues  indicates  ab- 
normal and  exceptional  business  profits,  which,  under  the  system  which  produces 
such  surplus,  increase  without  corresponding  benefit  to  the  people  at  large,  the  vast 
accumulations  of  a  few  among  our  citizens  whose  fortunes,  rivaling  the  wealth  of  ih^ 
mostfavored  in  anti-democratic  nations,  are  not  tlie  natural  growth  of  a  steady,  plain  and 
industrious  repuMie. 

HOW  IT    EFFECTS  THE  FARMER. 

Our  farmers  too,  and  those  engaged  directly  and  indirectly  in  supplying  the 
products  of  agriculture,  see  that  day  by  day,  and  as  often  as  the  daily  wants  of 
their  households  recur,  they  are  forced  to  pay  excessive  and  needless  taxation,  while 
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their  products  struggle  in  foreign  markets  witu  the  competition  of  nations,  which  by 
allowing  a  freer  exchange  of  productions  than  we  permit,  enable  thtir  people  to 
sell  for  prices  which  distress  the  American  farmer.  »  *  *  a.  sentiment  prevail* 
that  the  leading-strings  useful  to  a  nation  in  its  infancy,  may  well  be,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, discarded  in  the  present  stage  of  American  ingenuity,  courage  and  fearless  self- 
reliance.  And  for  the  privilege  of  indulging  tliis  sentiment  with  true  American  en- 
thusiasm, our  citizens  are  quite  willing  to  forego  an  idle  surplus  in  the  "public 
Treasury. 

And  all  the  people  know  that  the  average  rate  of  Federal  taxation  upon  imports 
is,  to-day,  in  time  of  peace,  but  little  lees,  while  upon  some  articles  of  necessary  con- 
sumption it  is  actually  more,  than  was  imposed  by  the  grievous  burden  willingly 
borne,  at  a  time  when  the  Government  needed  millions  to  maintain  by  war  the  safety 
and  integrity  of  the  Union. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Government  to  collect  the  principal  part  of  its 
revenues  by  a  tax  upon  imports;  and  no  change  in  this  policy  is  desirable.  But  the 
present  condition  of  affairs  constrains  our  people  to  demand  that,  by  a  revision  of 
our  revenue  laws,  the  receipts  of  the  Government  shall  be  reduced  to  the  neces- 
sary expense  of  its  economical  administration  ;  and  this  demand  should  be  recog- 
nized and  obeyed  by  the  people's  representatives  in  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Government. 

"  In  readjusting  the  burdens  of  Federal  taxation,  a  sound  public  policy  requires 
tliat  sudi  of  our  citizens  as  have  built  up  large  and  important  industries  under 
present  conditions  should  not  be  suddenly,  and  to  tlieir  injury,  deprived  of  advantages 
to  which  they  hate  adapted  tloeir  business;  but  if  tne  public  good  requires  it,  they 
should  be  content  with  such  consideration  as  sJudl  deal  fairly  and  cautiously  with 
tlieir  interests,  while  the  just  demand  of  tJte  people  for  relief  from  needless  taxation 
is  lumestly  answered. 

"  A  reasonable  and  timely  submission  to  such  a  demand  should  certainly  be 
possible  without  disastrous  shock  to  any  interest ;  and  a  cheerful  concession  some- 
times averts  abrupt  and  heedless  action,  often  the  outgrowth  of  impatience  and 
delayed  justice. 

PKOTECTING  THE  INTERESTS  OF  LABOR 

"Due  regard  should  also  be  accorded,  in  any  proposed  readjustment,  to  the 

INTERESTS  OF  AMERICAN  LABOR  SO  FAR  AS  THEY  ARE  INVOLVED.  We  congrat- 
ulate ourselves  that  there  is  among  us  no  laboring  class,  fined  within  unyielding 
bounds  and  doomed  under  all  conditions  to  the  inexorable  fate  of  daily  toil.  We 
recognize  in  labor  a  chief  factor  in  the  wealth  of  the  Republic  ;  and  ice  treat  those 
who  have  it  in  their  keeping  as  citizens  entitled  to  the  mast  careful  regard  and 
thoughtful  attention.  This  regard  and  attention  should  be  awarded  them,  not  only 
because  labor  is  the  capital  of  our  workingmen,  justly  entitled  to  its  share  of 
Government  favor,  but  for  the  further  and  not  less  important  reason  that  the  labor- 
ing man,  surrounded  by  his  family  in  his  humble  home,  as  a  consumer  is  vitally 
interested  in  all  that  cheapens  the  cost  of  living  and  enables  him  to  bring  within 
his  domestic  circle  additional  comforts  and  advantages. 

This  relation  of  the  workingman  to  the  revenue  laws  of  the  country,  and  the  man 
ner  in  which  it  palpably  influences  the  question  of  wages,  should  not  be  forgotten 
in  the  justifiable  prominence  given  to  the  proper  maintenance  of  the  tupplj/  and 

3>,  ,p^;^i    ^, 
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protection  of  well-paid  labor.  And  t?iese  condd&rations  suggest  such  an  arrangement 
■of  government  revenues  as  shall  reduce  the  expense  of  living,  while  it  does  not  curtail  the 
opportunity  for  work  nor  reduce  the  compensation  of  American  laboi-,  and  injuriously 
■affect  its  condition  and  the  dignified  place  it  Iiolds  in  the  estimation  of  our  people. 

But, our  farmers  and  agriculturists— those  who  from  the  soil  produce  the 
things  consumed  by  all— are  perhaps  more  directly  and  plainly  concerned  than  any 
other  of  our  citizens,  in  a  just  and  careful  system  of  Federal  taxation.  Those 
actually  engaged  in  and  more  remotely  connected  with  this  kind  of  work,  number 
nearly  one-half  of  our  population.  None  labor  harder  or  more  continuously  tha  n 
they.  No  enactments  limit  their  hours  of  toil,  and  no  interposition  of  the  Gov- 
ernment enhances  to  any  great  extent  the  value  of  their  products.  And  yet  for 
in  my  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  which  the  most  scrupulous  economy 
enables  them  to  brin^  into  their  homes,  and  for  their  implements  of  husbandry, 
they  are  obliged  to  pay  a  price  largely  increased  by  an  unnatural  profit  which, 
■by  the  action  of  the  Government,  is  given  to  the  more  favored  manufacturer. 

"I  recommend  that,  keeping  in  view  all  these  considerations,  the  increasing  and 
unnecessary  surplus  of  national  income  annually  accumulating,  be  released  to  the 
people,  by  an  amendment  to  our  revenue  laws  which  shall  cheapen  the  price  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  and  give  freer  entrance  to  such  imported  materials  as  by  Ameri- 
can labor  may  be  manufactured  into  marketable  commodities. 

"Nothing  can  be  accomplished,  however,  in  the  direction  of  this  much-needed 
reform,  unless  the  subject  is  approached  in  a  patriotic  spirit  of  devotion  to  t'leinteresis 
■of  the  entire  country  and  with  a  willingness  to  yield  something  for  tJte  public  good." 

VI. 
THIRD  ANNUAL  MESSAGE,  DECEMBER,  1887. 

DEVOTED  ENTIUELY  TO  A  PKESENTATION  OF  THE  TARIFF  QUESTION  AND    THE 
NECESSITY  FOR  REDUCTION  OF  RATES 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States : 

You  are  confronted  at  the  threshold  of  your  legislative  duties  with  a  condition 
of  the  national  finances  which  imperatively  demands  immediate  and  careful  con- 
sideration. 

The  amount  of  money  annually  exacted,  through  the  operation  of  present  laws, 
from  the  industries  and  necessities  of  the  people,  largely  exceeds  the  sum  necessary 
to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  Government. 

When  we  consider  that  the  theory  of  our  institutions  guarantees  to  every  citizen 
the  full  enjoyment  of  all  the  fruits  of  his  industry  and  enterprise,  with  only  such 
deduction  as  may  be  his  share  towards  the  careful  and  economical  maintenance  of 
•the  Government  which  protects  him,  it  is  plain  that  the  exaction  of  more  than  this 
is  indefensible  extortion,  and  a  culpable  betrayal  of  American  fairness  and  justice. 
This  wrong  inflicted  upon  those  who  bear  the  burden  of  national  taxation,  like 
other  wrongs,' multiplies  a  brood  of  evil  consequences.  The  public  treasury,  which 
should  only  exist  as  a  conduit  conveying  the  people's  tribute  to  its  legitimate  ob- 
jects of  expenditure,  becomes  a  hoarding-place  for  money  needlessly  withdrawn 
from  trade  and  the  people's  use,  thus  crippling  our  national  energies,  suspending 
our  country's  developoieut,  preventing  investment  in  productive  enterprise,  threat- 
■ening  financial  disturbance,  and  inviting  schemes  of  public  plunder. 
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This  condition  of  our  treasury  is  not  altogether  new;  and  it  has  more  than  once 
of  late  been  submitted  to  the  people's  representatives  in  the  Congress,  who  alone  can 
apply  a  remedy.  And  yet,  the  situation  still  continues,  with  aggravated  incidents, 
more  than  ever  presaging  financial  convulsion  and  wide-spread  disaster. 

It  will  not  do  to  neglect  this  situation  because  its  dangers  are  not  now  palpably 
imminent  and  apparent.  They  exist  none  the  less  certainly,  and  await  the  unfor- 
seen  and  unexpectetl  occasion  when  suddenly  they  will  be  precipitated  upon  us. 

THE  SURPLUS  AND  THE  SINKING  FUND. 

On  the  80th  day  of  June,  1885,  the  excess  of  revenues  over  public  expenditures 
after  complying  with  the  annual  requirement  of  the  sinkiog-fund  act,  was 
$17,859,7:35.84;  during  the  year  ended  June  yOth.  188C,  such  excess  amounted  to 
$49,405,545.20 ;  and  during  the  year  ended  June  30th,  1887,  it  reached  the  sum  of 
$55,507,849.54. 

The  annual  contributions  to  the  sinking-fund  during  the  three  years  above 
specified,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  |138,058,;320.94,  and  deducted  from  the 
surplus  as  stated,  were  made  by  calling  in  for  that  purpose  outstanding  three  per 
cent,  bonds  of  the  Government.  During  the  six  months  prior  to  Jane  30th,  1887, 
the  surplus  revenue  had  grown  so  large  by  repeated  accummulations,  and  it  was 
feared  that  the  withdrawal  of  this  great  sum  of  money  needed  by  the  people,  would 
so  afiect  the  business  of  the  country,  the  sum  of  $79,864,100  of  such  surplus 
was  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  principal  and  interest  of  the  three  per  cent, 
bonds  still  outstanding,  and  which  were  then  payable  at  the  option  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  precarious  condition  of  financial  atfairs  among  the  people  still  needing 
relief,  immediately  after  the  30th  day  of  June,  1887,  the  remainder  of  the  three  per 
cent,  bonds  then  outstanding,  amounting  with  principal  and  interest  to  the  sum  of 
$18,877,500,  were  called  in  and  applied  to  the  sinking-fund  contribution  for  the 
current  fiscal  year.  Notwithstanding  these  operations  of  the  Treasury  Department 
representations  of  distress  in  business  circles  not  only  continued  but  increased,  and 
absolute  peril  seemed  at  hand.  In  these  circumstances  the  contribution  to  the 
sinking  fund  for  the  current  fiscal  year  was  at  once  completed  by  the  expenditure 
of  $27,684,283.55  in  the  purchase  of  Government  bonds  not  yet  due  bearing  four 
and  four  and  a-half  per  cent  interest,  the  premium  paid  thereon  averaging  about 
twenty-four  per  cent,  for  the  former  and  eight  per  cent,  for  the  latter.  In  addition 
to  this  the  interest  accruing  during  the  current  year  upon  the  outstanding  bonded 
indebtedness  of  the  Government  was  to  some  extent  anticipated,  and  banks  selected 
as  depositories  of  public  money  were  permitted  to  somewhat  increase  their 
deposits. 

While  the  expedients  thus  employed,  to  release  to  the  people  the  money  lying 
idle  in  the  Treasury,  served  to  avert  immediate  danger,  our  surplus  revenues  have 
continued  to  accumulate,  the  excess  for  the  present  year  amounting  on  the  1st  day 
of  December  to  $55,258,701.19,  and  estimated  to  reach  the  sum  of  $113,000,000  on 
the  30th  of  June  next,  at  which  date  it  is  expected  that  this  sum,  added  to  prior 
accumulations,  will  swell  the  surplus  in  the  Treasury  to  $140,000,000. 

There  seems  to  be  no  assurance  that,  with  such  a  withdrawal  from  use  of  the 
people's  circulating  medium,  our  business  community  may  not  in  the  near  future  be 
subjected  to  the  same  distress  which  was  quite  lately  produced  from  the  same  cause. 
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And  while  the  functions  of  our  National  Treasury  should  be  few  and  simple,  and 
while  its  best  condition  would  be  reached,  I  believe,  by  its  entire  disconnection  with 
private  business  interests,  yet  when,  by  a  perversion  of  its  purposes,  it  idly  holds 
money  uselessly  subtracted  from  the  channels  of  trade,  there  seems  to  be  reason  for 
the  claim  that  some  legitimate  means  should  be  devised  by  the  Government  to  restore 
in  an  emergency,  without  waste  or  extravagance,  such  money  to  its  place  among 
the  people. 

NO  EXECUTIVE   WAY   OP   GETTING    RELIEF. 

If  such  an  emergency  arises  there  now  exists  no  clear  and  undoubted  executive 
power  of  relief.  Heretofore  the  redemption  of  three  per  cent,  bonds,  which  were 
payable  at  th«  option  of  the,  Government,  has  afforded  a  means  for  the  disburse- 
ment of  the  excess  of  our  revenues;  but  these  bonds  have  all  been  retired,  and  there 
are  no  bonds  outstanding  the  payment  of  which  we  have  the  right  to  insist  upon. 
The  contribution  to  the  sinking  fund  which  furnishes  the  occasion  tor  expenditure 
in  the  purchase  of  bonds  has  been  already  made  for  the  current  year,  so  that  there 
is  no  outlet  in  that  direction. 

In  the  present  state  of  legislation  the  only  pretense  of  any  existing  executive 
power,  to  restore  at  this  time,  any  part  of  our  surplus  revenues  to  the  people  by  its 
expenditure,  consists  in  the  supposition  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
enter  the  market  and  purchase  the  bonds  of  the  Government  not  yet  due,  at  a  rate 
of  premium  to  be  agreed  upon.  The  only  provision  of  law  from  which  such  a  power 
could  be  derived  is  found  in  an  appropriation  bill  passed  a  number  of  years  ago, 
and  it  is  subject  to  the  suspicion  that  it  was  intended  as  temporary  and  limited  in 
its  application,  instead  of  conferring  a  continuing  discretion  and  authority.  No 
condition  ought  to  exist  which  would  justify  the  grant  of  power  to  a  single  official, 
upon  his  judgment  of  its  necessity,  to  withhold  from  or  release  to  the  business  of 
the  people,  in  an  unusual  manner,  money  held  in  the  Treasury,  and  thus  affect,  at 
his  will,  the  financial  situation  of  the  country;  and  if  it  is  deemed  wise  to  lodge  in 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the  authority  in  the  present  juncture  to  purchase 
bonds,  it  should  be  plainly  vested,  and  provided  as  far  as  possible,  with  such  checks 
and  limitations  as  will  define  this  official's  right  and  discretion,  and  at  the  same 
time  relieve  him  from  undue  responsibility. 

In  considering  the  question  of  purchasing  bonds  as  a  means  of  restoring  to  cir- 
culation the  surplus  money  accumulating  in  the  Treasury,  i;  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  premiums  must  of  course  be  paid  upon  such  purchase,  that  there  may 
be  a  large  part  of  these  bonds  held  as  investments  which  cannot  be  purchased  at 
any  price,  and  that  combinations  among  holders  who  are  willing  to  sell  may  unrea- 
sonably enhance  the  cost  of  such  bonds  to  the  Government. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  present  bonded  debt  might  be  refunded  at  a  less 
rate  of  interest,  and  the  difference  between  the  old  and  new  security  paid  in  cash, 
thus  finding  use  for  the  surplus  in  the  Treasury.  The  success  of  tbis  plan,  it  is  ap- 
pajent,  must  depend  upon  the  volition  of  the  holders  of  the  present  bonds ;  and  it 
is  not  entirely  certain  that  the  inducement  which  must  be  offered  them  would  re- 
sult in  more  financial' benefit  to  the  Government  than  the  purchase  of  bonds,  while 
the  latter  proposition  would  reduce  the  principal  of  the  debt  by  actual  payment, 
instead  of  extending  it. 

The  proposition  to  deposit  the  money  held  by  the  Government  in  banks  throagh- 
oat  the  country,  for  use  by  the  people,  is,  it  seems  to  me,  exceedingly  objectionable 
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in  principle,  as  establishing  too  close  a  relatiouship  between  tho  operatioDs  of  the 
Government  Treasury  and  the  basiuess  of  lli«  couutry,  aud  too  exieuaive  tt  coiu* 
mingliDg  of  their  money,  thus  foHtcriug  au  uauatural  reliance  iu  pnvtile  business 
upon  public  I'unds.  If  this  sclietue  sUuuld  be  adopted  it  should  ouly  be  donts  as  a 
temporary  expedieat  to  meet  an  urgent  ueceasity.  Legislative  and  exeoutivti  effort 
should  generally  be  in  the  opposite  direction  and  should  have  a  tendency  to  divorce, 
as  much  and  as  last  as  can  eafely  be  done,  the  Treasury  Department  from  private 
enterprise. 

EXTRAVAGANT  APrROPKIATIONS  NOT  TO  BE  THOUGHT  OF. 

Of  courte  it  is  not  expected  that  unnecessary  and  extravagant  appropriations  will 
be  made  f  r  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  accumulation  of  an  excess  of  revenue. 
Such  expenditure,  beside  the  demoralization  of  all  just  conceptions  of  public  duty 
which  it  entails,  stimulates  a  habit  of  reckless  improvidence  not  in  the  least  con- 
sistent with  the  mission  of  our  people  or  the  high  and  beneficent  purposes  of  our 
Government. 

I  have  deemed  it  my  duty  to  thus  bring  to  the  knowledge  of  my  countrymen,  as 
well  as  lo  the  attention  of  their  representatives  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
legislative  relief,  the  gravity  of  our  financial  situation.  The  failure  of  the  Congress 
heretofore  to  provide  against  the  dangers  which  it  was  quite  evident  the  very  nature 
of  the  difticulty  must  necessarily  produce,  caused  a  condition  of  financial  distress 
and  apprehension  since  your  last  adjournment,  which  taxed  to  the  utmost  all  the 
authority  and  expedients  within  executive  control ;  and  these  appear  now  to  be  ex- 
hausted. If  disaster  results  from  tbe  continued  inaction  of  Congress,  the  responsi- 
bility must  rest  where  it  belongs. 

Though  the  situation  thus  far  considered  is  fraught  with  danger  which  should 
be  fully  realized,  and  though  it  presents  features  of  wrong  to  the  people  as  well  as 
peril  to  the  country,  it  is  but  a  result  growing  out  of  a  perfectly  palpable  and  ap- 
parent cause,  constantly  reproducing  the  same  alarming  circumstances — a  con- 
gested national  treasury  and  a  depleted  monetary  condition  in  the  business  of  the 
country.  It  need  hardly  be  stated  that  while  the  present  situation  demands  a 
remedy,  we  can  only  be  saved  from  a  like  predicament  in  the  future  by  the  removal 
of  its  cause. 

now   THIS  DANGEROUS  SURPLUS  IS   RAISED. 

Otu"  scheme  of  taxation,  by  means  of  which  this  needless  surplus  is  taken  from 
the  people  and  put  into  the  public  treasury,  consists  of  a  tarifi"  or  duty  levied  upon 
importations  from  abroad,  and  internal-revenue  taxes  levied  upon  the  consumption 
of  tobacco  and  spirituous  and  malt  liquors.  It  must  be  conceded  that  none  of  the 
things  subjected  to  internal- revenue  taxation  are,  strictly  speaking,  necessaries ;  there 
appears  to  be  no  just  complaint  of  this  taxation  by  the  consumers  of  these  articles, 
and  there  seems  to  be  nothing  so  well  able  to  bear  the  burden  without  hardship  to 
any  portion  of  the  people. 

But  our  present  tariff  laws,  the  vicious,  inequitable,  and  illogical  eource  of 
unnecessary  taxation,  ought  to  be  at  once  revised  and  amended.  These  laws,  as 
their  primary  and  plain  effect,  raise  the  price  to  consumers  of  all  articles  imported 
and  subject  to  duty,  by  precisely  the  sum  paid  for  such  duties.  Thus  the  am6unt 
of  the  duty  measures  the  tax  paid  by  those  who  purchase  for  use  these  imported 
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articles.  Many  of  these  things,  however,  are  raised  or  manufactured  in  our  own 
country,  and  the  duties  now  levied  upon  foreign  goods  and  products  are  called 
protection  to  these  home  manufactures,  because  they  render  it  possible  for  those  of 
our  people  who  are  manufacturers,  to  make  these  taxed  articles  and  sell  them  for  a 
price  equal  to  that  demanded  for  the  imported  goods  that  have  paid  customs 
duty.  So  it  happens  that  while  comparatively  a  few  use  the  imported  articles, 
millions  of  our  people,  who  never  use  and  never  saw  any  of  the  foreign  products, 
purchase  and  use  things  of  the  same  kind  made  in  this  country,  and  pay  therefor 
nearly  or  quite  the  same  enhanced  price  which  the  duty  adds  to  the  imported 
articles.  Those  who  buy  imports  pay  the  duty  charged  thereon  into  the  public 
treasury,  but  the  great  majority  of  our  citizens,  who  buy  domestic  articles  of  the 
same  class,  pay  a  sum  at  least  approximately  equal  to  this  duty  to  the  home  manu- 
facturer. This  reference  to  the  operation  of  our  tariff  laws  is  not  made  by  way  of  in- 
struction, but  in  order  that  we  may  be  constantly  reminded  of  the  manner  in  which 
they  impose  a  burden  upon  those  who  consume  domestic  products  as  well  as  those 
who  consume  imported  articles,  and  thus  create  a  tax  upon  all  our  people. 

CUSTOMS    REVENUE  MUST   REMAIN. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  entirely  relieve  the  country  of  this  taxation.  It  must  be  ex- 
tensively continued  as  the  source  of  the  Government's  income;  and  in  a  readjust- 
ment of  our  tariff  the  interests  of  American  labor  engaged  in  manufacture  should 
be  carefully  considered,  as  well  as  the  preservation  of  our  manufacturers.  It  may 
be  called  protection,  or  by  any  other  name,  but  relief  from  the  hardships  and 
dangers  of  our  present  tariff  laws,  should  be  devised  with  especial  precaution 
against  imperiling  the  existence  of  our  manufacturing  interests.  But  this  existence 
should  not  mean  a  condition  which,  without  regard  to  the  public  welfare  or  a  national 
exigency,  must  always  insure  the  realization  of  immense  profits  instead  of  mod- 
erately profitable  retuuns.  As  the  volume  and  diversity  of  our  national  activities 
increase,  new  recruits  are  added  to  those  who  desire  a  continuation  of  the  advan- 
tages which  they  conceive  the  present  system  of  tariff  taxation  directly  affords 
them.  So  stubbornly  have  all  efforts  to  reform  the  present  condition  been  resisted 
by  those  of  our  fellow  citizens  thus  engaged,  that  they  can  hardly  complain  of  the 
suspicion,  entertained  to  a  certain  extent,  that  there  exists  an  organized  combina- 
tion all  along  the  line  to  maintain  their  advantage. 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  centennial  celebrations,  and  with  becoming  pride  we  re- 
joice in  American  skill  and  ingenuity,  in  American  energy  and  enterprise,  and  in 
the  wonderful  natural  advantages  and  resources  developed  by  a  century's  national 
growth.  Yet  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  justify  a  scheme  which  permits  a  tax  to 
be  laid  upon  every  consumer  in  the  land  for  the  benefit  of  our  manufacturers,  quite 
beyond  a  reasonable  demand  for  governmental  regard,  it  suits  the  purposes  of  advo- 
cacy to  call  our  manufactures  infant  industries,  still  needing  the  higliest  and  great- 
est degree  of  favor  and  fostering  care  that  can  be  wrung  from  Federal  legislation. 

It  is  also  said  that  the  increase  in  the  price  of  domestic  manufactures  resulting 
from  the  present  tariff  is  necessary  in  order  that  higher  wages  may  be  paid  to  our 
workingmen  employed  in  manufactories,  than  are  paid  for  what  is  called  the  pauper 
labor  of  Europe.  All  will  acknowledge  the  force  of  an  argument  which  involves 
the  welfare  and  liberal  compensation  of  our  laboring  people.  Our  labor  is  honor- 
able in  the  eyes  of  every  American  citizen ;  and  as  it  lies  at  the  foundation  of  our 
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deyelopment  and  progress,  it  is  entitled,  without  affectation  or  iiypocrlsy,  U)  the  at- 
most  regard.  The  standard  ol'  our  laborers'  life  should  not  be  mea:jured  by  that  of 
any  other  country  less  favored,  and  they  are  entitled  to  their  full  share  of  all  our 
advantages. 

HOW  DDK  INDUSTRIES  ARE  DIVIDED. 

By  the  last  census  it  is  made  to  appear  that  of  the  17,392,099  of  our  population 
engaged  in  all  kinds  of  industries,  7,670,493  are  employed  in  agriculture,  4,074,238 
in  professional  and  personal  service  (2,934,870  of  whom  are  domestic  servants  and 
labortrs),  while  1,810,2.')G  are  employed  in  trade  and  transportation,  and  3,837,113 
Are  classed  as  employed  in  manufacturing  and  mining. 

For  present  purposes,  however,  the  last  number  given  should  be  considerably 
reduced.  Without  attempting  to  enumerate  all,  it  will  be  conceded  that  there  should 
be  deducted  from  those  which  it  includes  375,143  carpenters  and  joiners,  28.5,401  mil- 
liners, dressmakers  and  seamstresses,  172,726  blacksmiths,  133,756  tailors  and  tailor- 
esses,  102,473  masons,  70,241  butchers,  41,309  bakers,  22,083  plasterers,  and  4,891 
engaged  in  manufacturing  agricultural  implements,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to 
1,214,023,  leaving  2,623,089  persons  employed  in  such  manufacturing  industries  as 
are  claimed  to  be  benefited  by  a  high  tariff. 

To  the*  the  appeal  is  made  to  save  their  employment  and  maintain  their  wages 
by  resisting  a  change.  There  should  be  no  disposition  to  answer  such  suggestions 
by  the  allegation  that  they  are  in  a  minority  among  those  who  labor,  and  therefore 
should  lorego  an  advantage,  in  the  interest  of  low  prices  for  the  majority;  their 
compensation,  as  it  maybe  affected  by  the  operation  of  tariff  laws,  should,  at  all 
times,  be  scrupulously  kept  in  \iew  ;  and  yet,  with  slight  reflection,  they  will  not 
overlook  the  fact  that  they  are  consumers  with  the  rest ;  that  they,  too,  have  their 
own  wants  and  those  of  their  families  to  supply  from  their  earnings,  and  that  the 
price  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  their  wages,  will  regulate 
the  measure  of  their  welfare  and  comfort. 

FROHOTE  THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  THE  WORKINGMAN. 

But  the  reduction  of  taxation  demanded  should  be  so  measured  as  not  to  neces- 
sitate or  justify  either  the  loss  of  employment  by  the  working  man,  nor  the  lessening 
of  his  wages;  and  the  profits  still  remaining  to  the  manufacturer,  after  a  necessary 
readjustment,  should  furnish  no  escuse  for  the  sacrifice  of  the  interests  of  his  em- 
ployes, either  in  their  opportunity  to  work  or  in  the  diminution  of  their  compensa- 
tion. Nor  can  the  worker  in  manufactures  fail  t«  understand  that  while  a  high 
tariff  is  claimed  to  be  necessary  to  allow  the  payment  of  remunerative  wages,  it  cer- 
tainly results  in  a  very  large  increase  in  the  price  of  nearly  all  sorts  of  manufactures, 
which,  in  almost  countless  forms,  he  needs  for  the  use  of  himself  and  his  family.  He 
receives  at  the  desk  of  his  employer  his  wages,  and  perhaps  before  he  reachts  his 
home  is  obliged,  in  a  purchase  for  family  use  of  an  article  which  embraces  his  own 
labor,  to  return  iu  the  payment  of  the  increase  in  price  which  the  tariff  permits,  the 
hard  earned  compensation  of  many  days  of  toil. 

The  farmer  and  the  agriculturist  who  manufacture  nothing,  but  who  pay  the  in- 
creased price  which  the  tariff  imposes,  upon  every  agricultural  implement,  upon 
all  ho  wei  rs  and  upon  all  he  uses  and  owns,  except  the  increase  of  hiy  flocks 
and  herds  and  such  things  as  his  husbandry  produces  from  the  soil,  is  invited  to 
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aid  in  maintaining  tlie  present  situation ;  and  he  is  told  that  a  high  duty  on  im- 
ported wool  is  necessary  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  sheep  to  shear,  in  order 
that  the  price  of  their  wool  may  be  increased.  They,  of  course,  are  not  reminded 
that  the  farmer  who  has  no  sheep  is  by  this  scheme  obliged,  in  his  purchases  of 
clothing  and  woolen  goods,  to  pay  a  tribute  to  his  fellow  farmer  as  well  as  to  the 
manufacturer  and  merchant ;  nor  is  any  mention  made  of  the  fact  that  the  sheep- 
owners  themstlves  and  their  households,  must  wear  clothing  and  use  other  arti- 
cles manufactured  from  the  wool  they  sell  at  tariff  prices,  and  thus  as  consumers- 
must  return  their  share  of  this  increased  price  to  the  tradesman. 

THE   SMALL  WOOL    6KOWING    INTEREST. 

I  think  it  may  be  fairly  assumed  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  sheep  owned  by 
the  farmers  throughout  the  country  are  found  in  small  flocks  numbering  from 
twenty-five  to  fifty.  The  duty  on  the  grade  of  imported  wool  which  these  sheep 
yield  is  ten  cents  each  pound  if  of  the  value  of  thirty  cents  or  less,  and  twelve 
cents  if  of  the  value  of  more  than  thirty  cents.  If  the  liberal  estimate  of  six  pounds 
be  allowed  for  each  fleece,  the  duty  thereon  would  be  sixty  or  seventy-two  cents,, 
and  this  may  be  taken  as  the  utmost  enhancement  of  its  price  to  the  farmer  by 
reason  of  this  duty.  Eighteen  dollars  would  thus  represent  the  increased  price  of 
the  wool  from  twenty-five  sheep  and  thirty -six  dollars  that  from  the  wool  of  fifty 
sheep ;  and  at  present  values  this  addition  would  amount  to  about  one  third  of  its- 
price.  If  upon  its  sale  the  farmer  receives  this  or  a  less  tariff"  profit,  the  wool  leaveg 
his  hands  charged  with  precisely  that  sum,  which  in  all  its  changes  will  adhere  to 
it,  until  it  reaches  the  consumer.  When  manufactured  into  cloth  and  other  goods 
and  material  for  use,  its  cost  is  not  only  increased  to  the  extent  of  the  farmer's  tariff 
profit,  but  a  further  sum  has  been  added  for  the  benefit  of  the  manufacturer 
under  the  operation  of  other  tariff  laws.  In  the  mean  time  the  day  arrives  when 
the  farmer  finds  it  necessary  to  purchase  woolen  goods  and  material  to  clothe  him- 
self and  family  for  the  winter.  When  he  faces  the  tradesman  for  that  purpose  he 
discovers  that  he  is  obliged  not  only  to  return  in  the  way  of  increased  prices,  his  tariff 
profit  on  the  wool  he  sold,  and  wliich  then  perhaps  lies  before  him  in  manufac- 
tured form,  but  that  he  must  add  a  considerable  sum  thereto  to  meet  a  further  in- 
crease in  cost  caused  by  a  tariff  duty  on  the  manufacture  Thus  in  the  end  he  is- 
aroused  to  the  fact  that  he  has  paid  upon  a  moderate  purchase,  as  a  result  of  the 
tariff  scheme,  which,  when  he  sold  his  wool  seemed  so  profitable,  an  increase  in 
price  more  than  sufiicient  to  sweep  away  all  the  tariff  profit  he  received  upon  the 
wool  he  produced  and  sold. 

When  the  number  of  farmers  engaged  in  wool-raising  is  compared  with  all  the 
farmers  in  the  country,  and  the  small  proportion  they  bear  to  our  population  is 
considered ;  when  it  is  made  apparent  that,  in  the  case  of  a  large  part  of  those 
who  own  sheep,  the  benefit  of  the  present  tariff  on  wool  is  illusory;  and,  above 
all,  when  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  increase  of  the  cost  of  living  caused  by 
such  tariff,  becomes  a  burden  upon  those  with  moderate  means  and  the  poor,  the 
employed  and  unemployed,  the  sick  and  well,  and  the  young  and  old,  and  that 
it  constitutes  a  tax  which,  with  relentless  grasp,  is  fastened  upon  the  clothing  of 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  land,  reasons  are  suggested  why  the  removal 
or  reduction  of  this  duty  should  be  included  in  a  revision  of  our  tariff  laws. 
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WHO  PAYS  THE  IJSCBEA8ED  PRICE. 

Id  speaking  of  tbe  increased  cost  to  the  consumer  of  our  borne  manufactures, 
resulting  from  a  duty  laid  upon  imported  articles  of  the  same  description,  the  fact 
is  not  overlooked  that  competition  among  our  domestic  producers  sometimes  has 
the  effect  of  keeping  the  price  of  their  products  below  the  highest  limit  allowtd 
by  such  duty.  But  it  is  notorious  that  this  competition  is  too  often  strangled  by 
combinations  quite  prevalent  at  this  time,  and  fi-equently  called  trusts,  which  have 
for  their  object  the  i-egulation  of  the  supply  and  price  of  commodities  made 
and  sold  by  members  of  the  combination.  The  people  can  hardly  hope  for  any 
■consideration  in  the  operation  of  these  selfish  schemes. 

If,  however,  in  the  absence  of  such  combination,  a  healthy  and  free  competition 
reduces  the  price  of  any  particular  dutiable  article  of  home  production,  below  the 
limit  which  it  might  otherwise  reach  under  our  tariff  laws,  and  if,  with  such 
reduced  price,  its  manufacture  continues  to  thrive,  it  is  entirely  evident  that  one 
thing  has  been  discovered  which  should  be  caretuUy  scrutinized  in  an  effort  to 
reduce  taxation. 

The  necessity  of  combination  to  maintain  the  price  of  any  commodity  to  the 
tariff  point,  furnishes  proof  that  some  one  is  willing  to  accept  lower  prices  for  such 
commodity,  and  that  such  prices  are  remunerative ;  and  lower  prices  produced  by 
competition  prove  the  same  thing.  Thus  where  either  of  these  conditions  exist,  a 
case  would  seem  to  be  presented  for  an  easy  reduction  of  taxation. 

The  considerations  which  have  been  presented  touching  our  tariff  laws  are 
intended  only  to  enforce  an  earnest  recommendation  that  the  surplus  revenues  of  the 
Government  be  prevented  by  the  reduction  of  our  customs  duties,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  emphasize  a  suggestion  that  in  accomplishing  this  purpose,  we  may  dis- 
charge a  double  duty  to  our  people  by  granting  to  them  a  measure  of  relief  from  tariff 
taxation  in  quarters  where  it  is  most  needed  and  from  sources  where  it  can  be  most 
fairly  and  justly  accorded. 

THE  INTEREST  OF  HOHE  MANUFACTURER. 

Nor  can  the  presentation  made  of  such  considerations  be,  with  any  degree 
of  fairness,  regarded  as  evidence  of  unfriendliness  toward  our  manufacturing  inte- 
rests, or  of  any  lack  of  appreciation  of  their  value  and  importance. 

These  interests  constitute  a  leading  and  most  substantial  element  of  our  na- 
tional greatness  and  furnish  the  proud  proof  of  our  country's  progress.  But  if  in 
the  emergency  that  presses  upon  us  our  manufacturers  are  asked  to  surrender 
something  for  the  public  good  and  to  avert  disaster,  their  patriotism,  as  well  as  a 
grateful  recognition  of  advantages  already  afforded,  should  lead  them  to  willing 
co-operation.  No  demand  is  made  that  they  shall  forego  all  the  benefits  of  gov- 
ernmental regard ;  but  they  cannot  fail  to  be  admonished  of  their  dutj--,  as  well  as 
their  enlightened  self-interest  and  safety,  when  they  are  reminded  of  the  fact  that 
financial  panic  and  collapse,  to  which  the  present  condition  tends,  afford  no  greater 
shelter  or  protection  to  our  manufactures  than  to  our  other  important  enterprises. 
Opportunity  for  safe,  careful  and  deliberate  reform  is  now  offered ;  and  none  of 
us  should  be  unmindful  of  a  time  when  an  abused  and  irritated  people,  heedless  of 
those  who  have  resisted  timely  and  reasonable  relief,  may  insist  upon  a  radical 
and  sweeping  rectification  of  their  wrongs. 
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The  difficulty  attending  a  wise  and  fair  revision  of  our  tariff  laws  is  not 
underestimated.  It  "will  require  on  the  part  of  the  Congress  great  labor  and  care^ 
and  especially  a  broad  and  national  contemplation  of  the  subject,  and  a  patriotic 
disregard  of  such  local  and  selfish  claims  as  are  unreasonable  and  reckless  of  the- 
welfare  of  the  entire  country. 

Under  our  present  laws  more  than  four  thousand  articles  are  subject  to  duty. 
Many  of  these  do  not  in  any  way  compete  with  our  own  manufactures,  and  many 
are  hardly  worth  attention  as  subjects  of  revenue.  A  considerable  reduction  can 
be  made  in  the  aggregate  by  adding  them  to  the  free  list.  The  taxation  of  luxuries^ 
presents  no  features  of  hardship ;  but  the  necessaries  of  life  used  and  consumed  by 
all  the  people,  the  duty  upon  which  adds  to  the  cost  of  living  in  every  home,  should 
be  greatly  cheapened. 

RETENTION   OF  TAX  ON   BAW  MATERIALS. 

The  radical  reduction  of  the  duties  imposed  upon  raw  material  used  in  manu- 
factures, or  its  free  importation,  is  of  course  an  important  factor  in  any  effort  to 
reduce  the  price  of  these  necessaries ;  it  would  not  only  relieve  them  from  the 
increased  cost  caused  by  the  tariff  on  such  material,  but  the  manufactured  product- 
being  thus  cheapened,  that  part  of  the  tariff  now  laid  upon  such  product,  as  a 
compensation  to  our  manufacturers  for  the  present  price  of  raw  material,  could  be 
accordingly  modified.  Such  reduction,  or  free  importation,  would  serve  beside  tO' 
largely  reduce  the  revenue.  It  is  not  apparent  how  such  a  change  can  have  any 
injurious  effect  upon  our  manufacturers.  On  the  contrary,  it  would  appear  to  give 
them  a  better  chance  in  foreign  markets  with  the  manufacturers  of  other  countries,, 
who  cheapen  their  wares  by  free  material.  Thus  our  people  might  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  extending  their  sales  beyond  ttie  limits  of  home  consumption — saying^ 
them  from  the  depression,  interruption  in  business  and  loss  caused  by  a  glutted 
domestic  market,  and  affording  their  employes  more  certain  and  steady  labor,  with- 
its  resulting  quiet  and  contentment. 

HIGHER  THAN  PARTISANSHIP. 

The  question  thus  imperatively  presented  for  solution  should  be  approached  m 
a  spirit  higher  than  partisanship  and  considered  in  the  light  of  that  regard  for  patri- 
otic duty  which  should  characterize  the  action  of  those  intrusted  with  the  weal  of 
a  confiding  people.  But  the  obligation  to  declared  party  policy  and  principle  is  not 
wanting  to  urge  prompt  and  effective  action.  Both  of  the  great  political  parties- 
now  represented  in  the  Government  have,  by  repeated  and  authoritative  declara- 
tions, condemned  the  condition  of  our  laws  which  permit  the  collection  from  the 
people  of  unnecessary  revenue,  and  have,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  promised  itfr 
correction ;  and  neither  as  citizens  or  partisans  are  our  countrymen  in  a  mood  to 
condone  the  deliberate  violation  of  these  pledges 

Our  progress  toward  a  wise  conclusion  will  not  be  improved  by  dwelling  upon 
the  theories  of  protection  and  free  trade.  This  savors  too  much  of  bandying  epi- 
thets. It  is  a  c<?«^«^w  a  which  confronts  us— not  a  theory.  Relief  from  this  condi- 
tion may  involve  a  slight  reduction  of  the  advantages  which  we  award  our  home 
productions,  but,  the  entire  withdrawal  of  such  advantages  should  not  be  con- 
templated.   The  question  of  free  trade  is  absolutely  irrelevant ;  and  the  persistent- 
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claim  made  In  certain  quarters,  that  all  efforts  to  relieve  the  people  from  unjust  and 
unnecessary  taxation  are  schemes  of  so  called  free- traders,  is  miscbievoua  and  far 
removed  from  any  consideration  for  the  public  good. 

THE  PLAIN  DDTT  OF  GOVERNMENT. 

The  simple  and  plain  duty  which  we  owe  the  people  is  to  reduce  taxation  to 
the  necessary  expenses  of  an  economical  operation  of  the  Qovernment,  and  to  re- 
store to  the  business  of  the  country  the  money  whicii  we  hold  in  the  Treasury 
through  the  perversion  of  Governmental  powers.  These  things  can  and  should  be 
done  with  safety  to  all  our  industries,  without  danger  to  the  opportunity  for  remuner- 
ative labor  which  our  workingmen  need,  and  with  benefit  to  them  and  all  our  peo- 
ple, by  cheapening  their  means  of  subsistence  and  increasing  the  measure  of  their 
comforts.  *  »  *  But  I  am  so  much  impressed  with  the  paramount  importance 
of  the  subject  to  which  this  communication  has  thus  far  been  devoted,  that  I  shall 
forego  the  addition  of  any  other  topic,  and  only  urge  upon  your  immediate  consid- 
eration the  "  state  of  the  Union  "  as  shown  in  the  present  condition  of  our  treasury 
and  our  general  fiscal  situation,  upon  which  every  element  of  our  safety  and  pros- 
perity depends. 

Washington,  December  6, 1887.  GROVER  CLEVELAND. 

vn. 

LETTER  TO  TAMMANY  HALL  CELEBRATION. 

Tlie  President  wrote  the  following  letter  in  reply  to  the  invitation  to  be  present 
at  the  celebration  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  on  the  4th  of  July,  1888 : 

Executive  Mansion,        ) 
Washington,  June  29, 1888.  J 
The  Hon.  Jamea  A.  Flack,  Orand  Sachem: 

Deau  Sir  :  I  regret  that  I  am  obliged  to  decline  the  courteous  invitation  which 
I  have  received  to  attend  the  celebration  by  the  Tammany  Society  of  the  birthday 
of  our  republic  on  the  fourth  day  of  July  next.  The  zeal  and  enthusiasm  with 
which  your  society  celebrates  this  day  aflbrd  proof  of  its  steadfast  patriotism  as  well 
as  its  care  for  all  that  pertains  to  the  advantage  and  prosperity  of  the  people. 

I  cannot  doubt  that  the  renewal  of  a  "  love  and  devotion  to  a  pure  Jeffersonian 
Democratic  form  of  Government,"  which  you  contemplate,  will  suggest  the  inquiry 
whether  the  people  are  receiving  all  the  benefits  which  are  due  them  under  such  a 
form  of  Government.  These  benefits  are  not  fully  enjoyed  when  our  citizens  are 
unnecessarily  burdened,  and  their  earnings  and  incomes  are  uselessly  diminished 
under  the  pretext  of  Governmental  support. 

Our  Government  belongs  to  the  people.  They  have  decreed  its  purpose ;  and  it  is 
their  clear  right  to  demand  that  its  cost  shall  be  limited  by  frugality,  and  that  its 
burden  of  expense  shall  be  carefully  limited  by  its  actual  needs.  And  yet  a  useless 
and  dangerous  surplus  in  the  National  Treasury  tells  no  other  tale  but  extortion  on 
the  part  of  the  Government,  and  a  perversion  of  the  people's  intention.  In  the 
midst  of  our  impetuous  enterprise  and  blind  confidence  in  our  destiny,  it  is  time  to 
pause  and  study  our  condition.  It  is  no  sooner  appreciated  than  the  convjction 
must  follow  that  the  tribute  exacted  from  the  people  should  be  diminished. 
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The  theories  which  cloud  the  subject,  misleading  honest  men,  and  tlie  appeals 
to  selfish  interests  which  deceive  the  understanding,  make  the  reform,  which  should 
be  easy,  a  difficult  task.  Although  those  who  propose  a  remedy  for  present  evils 
have  always  been  the  friends  of  American  labor,  and  though  they  declare  their 
purpose  to  further  its  interests  in  all  iheir  efforts,  yet  those  who  oppose  reform 
attempt  to  disturb  our  workingmen  by  the  cry  that  their  wages  and  their  employ- 
ment are  threatened. 

They  advocate  a  system  which  benefits  certain  classes  of  our  citizens  at  the  ex- 
pense of  every  householder  in  the  land — a  system  which  breeds  discontent,  because 
it  permits  the  duplication  of  wealth  without  corresponding  additional  recompense 
to  labor,  which  prevents  the  opportunity  to  work  by  stifling  production  and  limit- 
ing the  area  of  our  markets,  and  which  enhances  the  cost  of  living  beyond  the 
laborers'  hard-earned  wages. 

The  attempt  is  made  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  people  from  the  evils  of  such 
a  scheme  of  taxation,  by  branding  those  who  seek  to  correct  these  evils  as  free- 
traders, and  enemies  of  our  workingmen  and  our  industrial  enterprises.  This  is  so 
far  from  the  truth  that  there  should  be  no  chance  for  such  deception  to  succeed. 

It  behooves  the  American  people,  while  they  rejoice  in  the  anniversary  of  the 
day  when  their  free  Government  was  declared,  to  also  reason  together  and  de- 
termine that  they  will  not  be  deprived  of  the  blessings  and  the  benefits  which  their 
Government  should  afford.  Yours  very  truly, 

GROVER  CLEVELAND. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 
CLEVELAND'S  SPEECHES,  LETTERS  AND  MESSAGES. 

FIRST    IMPORTANT    VETO    AS    MAYOR: 

A     STINGING    REBUKE     TO     EXTRAVAGANCE     IN    THE    EXPENDITURE    OP     PUBLIC 
MONET  CHARACTERISTIC  OP  THE  MAN. 

BuFPALO,  June  26, 1882, 

I  return  without  my  approval  the  resolution  of  your  honorable  body,  passed  at 
its  last  meeting,  awarding  the  contracts  for  cleaning  the  paved  streets  and  alleys  of 

the  city  for  the  ensuing  five  years  to at  his  bid  of  four  hundred  and  twenty-two 

thousand  and  five  hundred  dollars. 

The  bid  thus  accepted  by  your  honorable  body  is  more  than  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  higher  than  that  of  another  perfectly  responsible  party  for  the 
Bame  work;  and  a  worse  and  more  suspicious  feature  in  this  transaction  is  that  the 

bid  now  accepted  is  fifty  thousand  dollars  more  than  that  made  by himself 

within  a  very  few  weeks,  oi>enly  and  publicly  to  your  honorable  body,  for  perform- 
ing precisely  the  same  services.  This  latter  circumstance  is  to  my  mind  the  mani- 
festation on  the  part  of  the  contractor  of  a  reliance  upon  the  forbearance  and  gen- 
erosity of  your  honorable  body,  which  would  be  more  creditable  if  it  were  less 
expensive  to  the  taxpayers. 

I  am  not  aware  that  any  excu«ie  is  offered  for  the  acceptance  of  this  proposal, 
thus  increased,  except  the  very  flimsy  one  that  the  lower  bidders  cannot  afford  to  do 
the  work  for  the  sums  they  name. 

This  extreme  tenderness  and  consideration  for  those  who  desire  to  contract  with 
the  city,  and  this  touching  and  paternal  solicitude  lest  they  should  be  improvidently 
led  into  a  bad  bargain  is,  I  am  sure,  an  exception  to  general  business  rules,  and 
seems  to  have  no  place  in  this  selfish,  sordid  world,  except  as  found  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  municipal  affairs. 

The  charter  of  your  city  requirea  that  the  Mayor,  when  he  disapproves  any 
resolution  of  your  honorable  body,  shall  return  the  same  with  his  objections. 

This  is  a  time  for  plain  speech,  and  my  objection  to  the  action  of  your  honorable 
body  now  under  consideration  shall  be  plainly  stated.  I  withhold  my  assent  from 
the  same,  because  I  regard  it  as  the  culmination  of  a  most  barefaced,  impudent  and 
shameless  scheme  to  betray  the  interests  of  the  people  and  to  worse  than  s/juander 
the  public  money. 
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I  will  not  be  misunderstood  in  this  matter.  There  are  those  whose  votes  were 
given  for  this  resolution  whom  I  cannot  and  will  not  suspect  of  a  willful  neglect  of 
the  interests  they  are  sworn  to  protect ;  but  it  has  been  fully  demonstrated  that 
there  are  influences,  both  in  and  about  your  honorable  body,  which  it  behooves 
every  honest  man  to  watch  and  avoid  with  the  greatest  care. 

When  cool  judgment  rules  the  hour,  the  people  will,  I  hope  and  believe,  have 
no  reason  to  complain  of  the  action  of  your  honorable  body.  But  clumsy  appeals 
to  prejudice  or  passion,  insinuations,  with  a  kind  of  low,  cheap  cunning,  as  to  the 
motives  and  purposes  of  others,  and  the  mock  heroism  of  brazen  effrontery  which 
openly  declares  that  a  wholesome  public  sentiment  is  to  be  set  at  naught,  some- 
times deceives  and  leads  honest  men  to  aid  in  the  consummation  of  schemes  which, 
if  exposed,  they  would  look  upon  with  abhorrence. 

If  the  scandal  in  connection  with  this  street  cleaning  contract,  which  has  so 
aroused  our  citizens,  shall  cause  them  to  select  and  watch  with  more  care  those  to 
whom  they  intrust  their  interests,  and  if  it  serves  to  make  all  of  us  who  are  charged 
with  official  duties  more  careful  in  their  performance,  it  will  not  be  an  unmitigated 
evil. 

We  are  fast  gaining  positions  in  the  grades  of  public  stewardship.  There  is  no 
middle  ground.  Those  who  are  not  for  the  people  either  in  or  out  of  your  honor- 
able body  are  against  them  and  should  be  treated  accordingly. 

GROVER  CLEVELAND, 
Mayor. 


INAUGURAL    ADDRESSES. 


AS    GOVERNOE     OF  NEW    YORK,    m  THE     BBNATE     CHAMBER    AT    ALBANY,     JANU- 
ARY   IST,  1883. 

Governor  Cornell  :  I  am  profoundly  grateful  for  your  pleasant  words  and  kind 
wishes  for  my  success.  You  speak  in  fall  view  of  labors  that  are  past  and  duty  well 
performed,  aod  no  doubt  you  generously  suppose  that  what  you  have  safely  en- 
countered and  overcome  another  may  not  fear  to  meet. 

But  IcaoQOt  be  uamindful  of  the  diffliulties  that  beset  the  pith  upon  which  I 
enter,  and  I  shall  be  quite  content  if,  when  the  end  is  reached,  I  may,  like  you, look 
back  upon  an  official  career  honorable  to  myself  and  useful  to  the  people  of  the 
State. 

I  cannot  forbear  at  this  time  to  also  express  my  appreciation  of  the  hearty 
kiudness  and  consideration  with  which  you  have  at  other  times  sought  to  make 
easier  my  perlormance  oi  official  duty. 

Fellow  -  Citizens :  You  have  assembled  to-day  to  witness  the  retirement  of  an 
officer  tried  and  trusted,  from  the  highest  place  in  the  State,  and  the  assumption 
of  its  daties  by  one  yet  to  be  tried.  This  ceremony,  simple  and  unostentatious,  as 
becomes  the  spirit  of  our  institutions,  is  yet  of  vast  importance  to  you  and  all  the 
people  of  this  great  commonwealth.  The  interests  now  transferred  to  new  hands 
are  yours;  and  the  duties  here  newly  assumed  should  be  performed  for  your  bene- 
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fit  and  your  good.  This  yoa  have  the  right  to  demaad  and  enforce  by  the  meanit 
placed  in  your  hands,  which  you  well  know  how  to  use;  itnd  if  the  pablic  servant 
should  always  know  that  he  is  jealously  watched  by  the  people,  he  surely  would  bo 
none  the  less  faithful  to  his  trust. 

This  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  citizen,  and  an  active  interest  and  participation 
in  political  concerns, are  the  safeguards  of  hiij  rights;  but  sluggish  inditference  to 
political  privileges  invites  the  machinations  of  those  who  wait  to  betray  tlie  people'^ 
trust.  Thus  when  the  conduct  of  public  affairs  receives  your  attention,  you  not  only 
perform  your  duty  as  citizens,  but  protect  your  own  best  interest.  While  this  U 
true,  and  while  those  whom  you  put  in  place  should  be  held  to  strict  account,  their 
opportunity  for  usefulness  should  not  be  impaired,  nor  their  efforts  for  good  thwarted 
by  unfounded  and  querulous  complaint  and  cavil. 

Let  us  togotlier,  but  in  our  differeut  places,  take  part  ia  the  regulation  and 
administration  of  the  government  of  our  State,  and  thus  become  not  only  the  keep- 
era  of  our  own  interests,  but  contiibutors  to  the  progress  and  prosperity  which  will 
await  UB. 

I  enter  upon  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  office  to  which  my  fellow -citizens 
have  called  me  with  a  profound  sense  of  responsibility  ;  but  my  hope  is  m  the  guid- 
ance of  a  kind  Providence,  which  I  believe  wdl  aid  an  honest  design  and  the  for- 
bearance of  a  just  people,  which,  I  trust,  will  recognize  a  patriotic  endeavor. 


II. 

AS    PRESIDENT  OP  THE    UNITED    STATES,    DELIVERED    AT    THE    EAST    FRONT    OP 
THE  CAPITOL,  IN    WASHINGTON,  MARCH  4,  1885. 

Fellow  Citizens :  In  the  presence  of  this  vast  assemblage  of  my  countrymen  I 
am  about  to  supplement  and  seal  by  the  oath  which  I  shall  take  the  manifestation 
of  the  will  of  a  great  and  free  people.  In  the  exercise  of  their  power  and  right  of 
self-government  they  have  committed  to  one  of  their  fellow-citizens  a  supreme  and 
sacred  trust ;  and  he  here  consecrates  himself  to  their  service. 

This  impressive  ceremony  adds  little  to  the  solemn  sense  of  responsibility  with 
which  I  contemplate  the  duty  I  owe  to  all  the  people  of  the  land.  Nothing  can 
relieve  me  from  anxiety  lest  by  any  act  of  mine  their  interests  may  suffer,  and 
nothing  is  needed  to  strengthen  my  resolution  to  engage  every  faculty  and  effort  in 
the  promotion  of  their  welfare. 

Amid  the  din  of  party  strife  the  people's  choice  was  made ;  but  its  attendant 
circumstances  have  demonstrated  anew  the  strength  and  safety  of  a  government  by 
the  people.  In  each  succeeding  year  it  more  clearly  appears  that  our  democratic 
principle  needs  no  apology,  and  that  in  its  fearless  and  faithful  application  is  to  be 
found  the  surest  guarantee  of  good  government. 

But  the  best  results  in  the  operation  of  a  government,  wherein  every  citizen 
has  a  share,  largely  depend  upon  a  proper  limitation  of  purely  partisan  zeal  and 
effort,  and  a  correct  appreciation  of  the  time  when  the  heat  of  the  partisan  should 
be  merged  in  the  patriotism  of  the  citizen. 

To-day  the  executive  branch  of  the  government  is  transferred  to  new  keeping. 
But  this  is  still  the  government  of  all  the  people,  and  it  should  be  none  the  less  an 
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object  of  their  aflTectionate  solicitude.  At  this  hour  the  animosities  of  political 
atrife,  the  bitterness  of  partisan  defeat,  and  the  exultation  of  partisan  triumph 
should  be  supplanted  by  an  ungrudging  acquiescence  in  the  popular  will,  and  a 
sober,  conscientious  concern  for  the  general  weal.  Moreover,  if,  from  this  hour,  we 
cheerfully  and  honestly  abandon  all  sectional  prejudice  and  distrust,  and  determine, 
with  manly  confidence  in  one  another,  to  work  out  harmoniously  the  achievements 
of  our  national  destiny,  we  shall  deserve  to  realize  all  the  benefits  which  our  happy 
form  of  government  can  bestow. 

On  this  auspicious  occasion  we  may  well  renew  the  pledge  of  our  devotion  to 
the  Constitution,  which,  launched  by  the  founders  of  the  Republic  and  consecrated 
by  their  prayers  and  patriotic  devotion,  has  for  almost  a  century  borne  the  hopes 
and  the  aspirations  of  a  great  people  through  prosperity  and  peace,  and  through 
the  shock  of  foreign  conflicts  and  the  perils  of  domestic  strife  and  vicissitudes. 

By  the  Father  of  his  Country  our  Constitution  was  commended  for  adoption 
ag  "  the  result  of  a  spirit  of  amity  and  mutual  concession."  In  that  same  spirit  it 
should  be  administered,  in  order  to  promote  the  lasting  welfare  of  the  country,  and 
to  secure  the  full  measure  of  its  priceless  benefits  to  us  and  to  those  who  will  suc- 
<:eed  to  the  blessings  of  our  national  life.  The  large  variety  of  diverse  and  com- 
peting interests  subject  to  Federal  control,  persistently  seeking  the  recognition  of 
their  claims,  need  give  us  no  fear  that  "  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number," 
will  fail  to  be  accomplished  if  in  the  halls  of  national  legislation  that  spirit  of 
amity  and  mutual  concision  shall  prevail  in  which  the  Constitution  had  its  birth. 
If  this  involves  the  surrender  or  postponement  of  private  interests  and  the  aban- 
donment of  local  advantages,  compensation  will  be  found  in  the  assurance  that 
thus  the  common  interest  is  subserved  and  the  general  welfare  advanced. 

In  the  discharge  of  my  official  duty  I  shall  endeavor  to  be  guided  by  a  just 
and  unrestrained  construction  of  the  Constitution,  a  careful  observance  of  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  powers  granted  to  the  Federal  Government  and  thoae  reserved 
to  the  State  or  to  the  people,  and  by  a  cautious  appreciation  of  those  functions 
which,  by  the  Constitution  and  laws,  have  been  especially  assigned  to  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government. 

But  he  wko  takes  the  oath  to-day  to  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  only  assumes  the  solemn  obligation  which  every  patri- 
otic citizen,  on  the  farm,  in  the  workshop,  in  the  busy  marts  of  trade,  and  every- 
where, should  share  with  him.  The  Constitution  which  prescribes  his  oath,  my 
countrymen,  is  yours ;  the  Government  you  have  chosen  him  to  administer  for  a 
time  is  yours ;  the  suffrage  which  executes  the  will  of  freemen  is  yours ;  the  laws 
and  the  entire  scheme  of  our  civil  rule,  from  the  town  meeting  to  the  State  capitals 
and  the  National  Capital,  is  yours.  Your  every  voter,  as  surely  as  your  C  hief 
Magistrate,  under  the  same  high  sanction,  though  in  a  di£ferent  sphere,  exercises  a 
public  trust.  Nor  is  this  all.  Every  citizen  owes  to  the  country  a  vigilant  watch 
and  close  scrutiny  of  its  public  servants,  and  a  fair  and  reasonable  estimate  of  their 
fidelity  and  usefulness.  Thus  is  the  people's  will  impressed  upon  the  whole  frame- 
work of  our  civil  polity — municipal.  State,  and  Federal — and  this  is  the  price  of 
our  liberty  and  the  inspiration  of  our  faith  in  the  Republic. 

It  is  the  duty  of  those  serving  the  people  in  public  place  to  closely  limit  public 
expenditures  to  the  actual  needs  of  the  Government  economically  administered, 
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because  this  bounds  the  right  of  the  (jK>vernmeut  to  exact  tribute  from  the  earn* 
ings  of  labor  or  the  property  of  the  citizen,  and  because  public  extravagance  begets 
extravagance  among  the  people.  We  should  never  be  ashamed  of  the  simplicity 
and  prudentiiil  economies  which  are  best  suited  to  the  operation  of  a  republican 
form  of  government  and  most  compatible  with  the  mission  of  the  American  people. 
Those  who  are  selected  for  a  limited  time  to  manage  public  affairs  are  still  of  the 
people,  and  may  do  much  by  their  example  to  encourage,  consistently  with  the 
dignity  of  their  official  functions,  that  plain  way  of  life  which  among  their  fellow- 
citizens  aids  integrity  and  promotes  thrift  and  prosperity. 

The  genius  of  our  institutions,  the  needs  of  our  people  in  their  home  life,  and 
the  attention  which  is  demanded  for  the  settlement  and  development  of  the  re- 
sources of  our  vast  territory,  dictate  the  scrupulous  avoidance  of  any  departure 
from  that  foreign  policy  commended  by  the  history,  the  traditions,  and  the  pros- 
perity of  our  Republic.  It  is  the  policy  of  independence,  favored  by  our  poeition 
and  defended  by  our  Icnown  love  of  justice  and  by  our  power.  It  is  the  policy  of 
peace  suitable  to  our  interests.  It  is  the  policy  of  neutrality,  rejecting  any  share  in 
foreign  broils  and  ambitions  upon  other  continents,  and  repelling  their  intrusion 
here.  It  is  the  policy  of  Monroe  and  of  Washington  and  Jefferson — '*  Peace,  com- 
merce, and  honest  friendship  with  all  nations ;  entangling  alliance  with  none." 

A  due  regard  for  the  interests  and  prosperity  of  all  the  people  demand  that 
our  finances  shall  be  established  upon  such  a  sound  and  sensible  basis  as  shall 
secure  the  safety  and  confidence  of  business  interests  and  make  the  wage  of  labor 
sure  and  steady;  and  that  our  system  of  revenue  shall  be  so  adjusted  as  to  relieve 
the  people  of  unnecessary  taxation,  having  a  due  regard  to  the  interests  of  capital 
invested  and  workingmen  employed  in  American  industries,  and  preventing  the 
accumulation  of  a  surplus  in  the  Treasury  to  tempt  extravagance  and  waste. 

Care  for  the  property  of  the  nation  and  for  the  meeds  of  future  settlers  require 
that  the  public  domain  should  be  protected  from  purloining  schemes  and  unlawful 
occupation. 

The  conscience  of  the  people  demands  that  tlie  Indians  within  our  boundaries 
shall  be  fairly  and  honestly  treated  as  wards  of  the  Government,  and  their 
education  and  civilization  promoted,  with  a  view  to  their  ultimate  citizenship ;  and 
that  polygamy  in  the  Territories,  destructive  of  the  family  relation  and  offensive 
to  the  moral  sense  of  the  civilized  world,  shall  be  repressed. 

The  laws  should  be  rigidly  enforced  which  prohibit  the  immigration  of  a  servile 
class  to  compete  with  American  labor,  with  no  intention  of  acquiring  citizenship, 
and  bringing  with  them  and  retaining  habits  and  customs  repugnant  to  our 
civilization. 

The  people  demand  reform  in  the  administration  of  the  Government  and 
the  application  of  business  principles  to  public  affairs.  As  a  means  to  this  end 
civil  service  reform  should  be  in  good  faith  enforced.  Our  citizens  have  the  right 
to  protection  from  the  incompetency  of  public  employes  who  hold  their  places 
solely  as  the  reward  of  partisan  service  and  from  the  corrupting  infiucnce  of  those 
who  promise  and  the  vicious  methods  of  those  who  expect  such  rewards.  And 
'those  who  worthily  seek  public  employment  have  the  right  to  insist  that  merit  and 
competency  shall  be  recognized  instead  of  party  subserviency  or  the  surrender  of 
lionest  political  belief.  < 
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In  the  administration  of  a  government  pledged  to  do  equal  and  exact  justice 
to  all  men  there  should  be  no  pretext  for  anxiety  touching  the  protection  of  the 
freedmen  in  their  rights,  or  their  security  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  privileges 
under  the  Constitution  and  its  amendments.  All  discussion  as  to  their  fitness  for 
the  place  accorded  to  them  as  American  citizens  is  idle  and  unprofitable,  except  as 
it  suggests  the  necessity  for  their  improvement.  The  fact  that  they  are  citizens 
entitles  them  to  all  the  rights  due  to  that  relation  and  charges  them  with  all  its 
duties,  obligations,  and  responsibilities. 

These  topics,  and  the  constant  and  ever-varying  wants  of  an  active  and  enter- 
prising population,  may  well  receive  the  attention  and  the  patriotic  endeavor  of 
aU  who  make  and  execute  the  Federal  law.  Our  duties  are  practical,  and  call 
for  industrious  application,  an  intelligent  perception  of  the  claims  of  public  oflace, 
and,  above  all,  a  firm  determination,  by  united  action,  to  secure  to  all  the  people 
of  the  land  the  full  benefits  of  the  best  form  of  government  ever  vouchsafed  to 
man.  And  let  us  not  trust  to  human  efl'ort  alone ;  but  humbly  acknowledging  the 
power  and  goodness  of  Almighty  God,  who  presides  over  the  destiny  of  nations,  and 
who  has  at  all  times  been  revealed  in  our  country's  history,  let  us  invoke  His  aid 
and  His  blessing  upon  our  labors.  . 


POLITICAL  LETTERS  AND  SPEECHES. 
I. 

ADDRESS  ACCEPTING    NOMINATION  FOR   MAYOR   OF  BUFFALO,  1881. 

Gentlemen  op  the  Convention:  I  am  informed  that  you  have  bestowed 
upon  me  the  nomination  for  the  office  of  Mayor.  *  *  *  I  hoped  that  your 
choice  might  fall  upon  some  other  and  more  worthy  member  of  the  city  Democracy, 
for  personal  and  private  considerations  have  made  the  question  of  acceptance  on  my 
part  a  difficult  one. 

But  because  lam  a  Democrat  and  because  I  think  no  one  has  a  right  at  this  time 
of  all  others  to  consult  his  own  inclinations  as  against  the  call  of  his  party  and 
fellow-citizens,  and  hoping  that  I  may  be  of  use  to  you  in  your  efforts  to  inaugurate 
a  better  rule  of  municipal  afiairs,  I  accept  the  nomination  tendered  to  me.    *    *    * 

I  am  assured  that  the  result  of  the  campaign  upon  which  we  enter  to-day  will 
demonstrate  that  the  citizens  of  Buffalo  will  not  tolerate  the  man  or  the  party  who 
has  been  unfaithful  to  public  trusts.  I  say  these  things  to  a  convention  of  Demo- 
crats, because  I  know  that  the  grand  old  party  is  honest,  and  they  cannot  be  unwel- 
come to  you.  Let  us  then  in  all  sincerity  promise  the  people  an  improvement  in  our 
municipal  affairs;  and  if  the  opportunity  is  offered  to  us,  as  it  surely  will  be,  let  us 
faithfully  keep  that  promise. 

By  this  means,  and  by  this  means  alone,  can  our  success  rest  upon  a  firm 
foundation  and  our  party  ascendency  be  permanently  assured.  Our  opponents  will 
wage  a  bitter  and  determined  warfare;  but  with  united  and  hearty  effort  we  shall 
achieve  a  victory  for  our  entire  ticket.  And  at  this  day,  and  with  my  record  before 
you,  I  trust  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  pledge  to  you  my  most  earnest  endeavors  to 
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bring  about  thia  result;  aod  if  elected  to  the  position  for  which  you  have  nominated 
me,  I  shall  do  my  whole  duty  to  the  party;  but  none  the  less,  I  hope,  to  the  citizens 
•of  Buffalo. 

n. 

letteb  accepting  nomination  as  oovernor. 

Bdffalo,  N.  Y.,  October  7, 1882. 

Dear  Sir: — I  beg  to  aclciiowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  informing  me  of 
my  nomination  for  Governor  by  the  Democratic  State  Convention,  lately  held  at  the 
city  of  Syracuse. 

I  accept  the  nomination  thus  tendered  to  me,  and  trust  that,  while  I  am  grate- 
fully sensible  of  the  honor  conferred,  I  am  also  properly  impressed  with  the  respon- 
fiibilities  which  it  invites. 

The  platform  of  principles  adopted  by  the  convention  meets  with  my  hearty 
approval.  The  doctrines  therein  enunciated  are  so  distinctly  and  explicitly  stated 
that  their  amplification  seems  scarcely  necessary.  If  elected  to  the  office  for  which 
I  have  been  nominated,  I  shall  endeavor  to  impress  them  upon  my  administration 
and  make  them  the  policy  of  tlie  State. 

Our  cittzens  for  the  most  part  attach  themselves  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  great 
political  parties ;  and  under  ordinary  circumstances  they  support  the  nominees  of 
the  party  to  wliich  they  profess  fealty. 

It  is  quite  apparent  that  under  such  circumstances  the  primary  election  or  cau- 
cus should  be  surrounded  by  such  safeguards  as  will  secure  absolutely  free  and  un- 
controlled action.  Here  the  people  themselves  are  supposed  to  speak ;  here  they 
put  their  hands  to  the  machinery  of  government,  and  in  this  place  should  he  found 
the  manifestations  of  the  popular  will. 

When  by  fraud,  intimidation  or  any  other  questionable  practice  the  voice  of 
the  people  is  here  smothered,  a  direct  blow  is  aimed  at  a  most  precious  right, 
and  one  which  the  law  should  be  swift  to  protect. 

If  the  primary  election  is  uncontaminated  and  fairly  conducted,  those  there 
chosen  to  represent  the  people  will  go  forth  with  the  impress  of  the  peoples'  will 
upon  them,  and  the  benefits  and  purposes  of  a  truly  representative  government  will 
he  attained. 

Public  officers  are  the  servants  and  agents  of  the  people  to  execute  laws  which 
the  people  have  made,  and  within  the  limits  of  a  constitution  which  they  have  es* 
tablisbed. 

Hence  the  interference  of  officials  of  any  degree,  and  whether  state  or  federal, 
for  the  purpose  of  thwarting  or  controlling  the  popular  wish,  should  not  be  tolerated. 

Subordinates  in  public  place  should  l>e  selected  and  retained  for  their  efficiency, 
■and  not  because  they  may  be  used  to  accomplish  partisan  ends.  The  people  have  a 
right  to  demand,  here  as  in  cases  of  private  employment,  that  their  money  be  paid 
to  those  who  will  render  the  best  service  in  return,  and  that  the  appointment  to  and 
tenure  of  such  places  should  depend  upon  ability  and  merit.  If  the  clerks  and  as- 
sistants in  public  departments  were  paid  the  same  compensation  and  required  to  do 
the  same  amount  of  work  as  those  employed  in  prudently  conducted  private 
establishments,  the  anxiety  to  hold  these  public  places  would  be  much  diminished, 
and,  it  seems  to  me,  the  cause  of  civil  service  reform  materially  aided.  ' 
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The  system  of  levying  assessments  for  partisan  purposes  on  those  holding  office 
or  place  cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned.  Through  the  thin  disguise  of  volun- 
tary contributions,  this  is  seen  to  be  naked  extortion,  reducing  the  compensation 
which  should  be  honestly  earned  and  swelling  a  fund  used  to  debauch  the  people  and 
defeat  the  popular  will. 

I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  the  interference  by  the  Legislature  with  the  gov- 
ernment of  municipalities.  I  believe  in  the  intelligence  of  the  people  when  left  to  an 
honest  freedom  in  their  choice,  and  that  when  the  citizens  of  any  section  of  the 
State  have  determined  upon  the  details  of  a  local  government,  they  should  be  left  in. 
the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  the  same.  The  doctrine  of  home  rale,  as  I  understand 
it,  lies  at  the  foundation  of  republican  institutions,  and  cannot  be  too  strongly  in- 
sisted upon. 

Corporations  are  created  by  the  law  for  certain  defined  purposes,  and  are  re- 
stricted in  their  operations  by  specific  limitations.  Acting  within  their  legitimate 
sphere  they  should  be  protected;  but  when  by  combination  or  by  the  exercise  of  un- 
warranted power,  they  oppress  the  people,  the  same  authority  which  created  should 
restrain  them  and  protect  the  rights  of  the  citizen.  The  law  lately  passed  for  the 
purpose  of  adjusting  the  relations  between  the  people  and  corporations,  should  be- 
executed  in  good  faith,  with  an  honest  design  to  effectuate  its  objects  and  with  a  due 
regard  for  the  interest  involved.  « 

The  laboring  classes  constitute  the  main  part  of  our  population.  They  should" 
be  protected  in  their  eff"orts  peaceably  to  assert  their  rights  when  endangered  by 
aggregated  capital,  and  all  statutes  on  this  subject  should  recognize  the  care  of  the 
State  for  honest  toil,  and  be  framed  with  a  view  of  improving  the  condition  of  the 
workingman. 

We  have  so  lately  had  a  demonstration  of  the  value  of  our  citizen  soldiery  jn 
time  of  peril,  that  it  seems  to  me  no  argument  is  necessary  to  prove  that  it  should 
be  maintained  in  a  state  of  efficiency,  so  that  its  usefulness  shall  not  be  impaired. 

Certain  amendments  to  the  constitution  of  our  St-ite,  involving  the  manage- 
ment of  our  canals,  are  to  be  passed  upon  at  the  coming  election.  This  subject 
afi'ects  divers  interests,  and  of  course  gives  rise  to  opposite  opinions.  It  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  sovereign  people  for  final  settlement;  and  as  the  question  is  thus  re- 
moved from  State  legislation,  a  ay  statement  of  my  opinion  in  regard  to  it,  at  this 
time,  would,  I  think,  be  out  of  place.  I  am  confident  that  the  people  will  intelli- 
gently examine  the  merits  of  the  subject,  and  determine  where  the  preponderance 
of  interest  lies. 

The  expenditure  of  money  to  influence  the  action  of  the  people  at  the  polls, 
or  to  secure  legislation,  is  calculated  to  excite  the  gravest  concern.  When  this 
pernicious  agency  is  successfully  employed,  a  representative  form  of  government 
becomes  a  sham,  and  laws  passed  under  its  baleful  influence  cease  to  protect,  but 
are  made  the  means  by  which  the  rights  of  the  people  are  sacrificed,  and  the  public 
treasury  despoiled.  It  is  useless  and  foolish  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  this 
evil  exists  among  us,  and  the  party  which  leads  in  an  honest  effort  to  return  to 
better  and  purer  methods  will  receive  the  confidence  of  our  citizens  and  secure 
their  support.  It  is  willful  blindness  not  to  see  that  the  people  care  but  little  for 
party  obligations,  which  they  are  invoked  to  countenance  and  sustain  fraudulent 
and  corrupt  practices.  And  it  is  well  for  our  country  and^for  the  purification  of 
politics  that  the  people,  at  times  fully  roused  to  danger,  remind  their  leaders  that 
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party  methods  shoal  I  be  somethiag  m^re  than  a  means  used  to  answer  the  purix)set 
of  those  who  pruflt  by  political  occupation. 

The  imi>ortance  of  wise  statesmauship  in  the  management  of  public  affain 
cannot,  I  think,  be  overestimated.  I  am  convince<l,  however,  that  the  perplexities 
and  the  mystery  often  surrounding  the  administration  of  State  concerns  grow,  in  a 
great  measure,  out  of  an  attempt  to  serve  partisan  ends  rather  than  the  welfare  of 
the  citizen. 

"We  may,  I  think,  reduce  to  quite  simple  elements  the  duty  which  public  ser- 
vants owe,  by  constantly  bearing  in  mind  that  they  are  put  in  place  to  i)rotect  the 
rights  of  the  people,  to  answer  their  needs  as  they  arise,  and  to  expend,  for  their 
benefit,  the  money  drawn  from  them  by  taxation. 

I  am  profoundly  conscious  that  the  management  of  the  divers  interests  of  a 
great  State  is  not  an  easy  matter,  but  I  believe,  if  undertaken  in  the  proper  spirit, 
all  its  real  ditHculties  will  yield  to  watchfulness  and  care. 

Yours  respectfully,  GROVER  CLEVELAND. 

IIL 

BERENADE    SPEECH    IN    ALBANY,    JULY    10,   1884,    AFTER    NOMINATION 
FOB   PRESIDENT. 

Fellow-Citizens — I  cannot  but  be  gratified  with  this  kindly  greeting.    I  find 
that  I  am  fast  reaching  the  point  where  I  shall  count  the  people  of  Albany  not  . 
merely  as  fellow- citizens,  but  as  townsmen  and  neighbors. 

On  this  occasion,  I  am,  of  course,  aware  that  you  pay  no  compliment  to  a  citi- 
ren,  and  present  no  personal  tribute,  but  that  you  have  come  to  demonstrate  your 
loyalty  and  devotion  to  a  cause  in  which  you  are  heartily  enlisted. 

The  American  people  are  about  to  exercise,  in  its  highest  sense,  their  power  of 
right  and  sovereignty.  They  are  to  call  in  review  before  them  their  public  serv- 
ants and  the  representatives  of  political  parties,  and  demand  of  them  an  account  of 
their  stewardship. 

Parties  may  be  so  long  in  power,  and  may  become  so  arrogant  and  careless  of 
the  interests  of  the  people  as  to  grow  heedless  of  their  responsibility  to  their  masters. 
But  the  time  comes,  as  certainly  as  death,  when  the  people  weigh  them  in  the  bal- 
ance. 

The  issues  to  be  adjudicated  by  the  nation's  great  assize  are  made  up  and  are 
about  to  be  submitted. 

We  believe  that  the  people  are  not  receiving  at  the  hands  of  the  party,  which 
for  nearly  twenty-four  years  has  directed  the  affairs  of  the  nation,  the  full  benefits 
to  which  they  are  entitled— of  a  pure,  jus.t  and  economical  rule — and  we  believe  that 
the  ascendency  of  genuine  Democratic  principles  will  insure  a  better  government, 
and  greater  happiness  and  prosperity  to  all  the  people. 

To  reach  the  sober  thought  of  the  nation,  and  to  dislodge  an  enemy  intrenched 
behind  spoils  and  patronage,  involve  a  struggle,  which,  if  we  under-estimate,  we 
invite  defeat.  I  am  profoundly  impressed  with  the  responsibility  of  the  part  as- 
signed to  m«  in  this  contest.  My  heart,  1  know,  is  in  the  cause,  and  I  pledge  you 
that  no  effort  of  mine  shall  be  wanting  to  secure  the  victory  which  I  believe  to  be 
within  the  achievement  of  the  Democratic  hosts. 
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Let  us,  then,  enter  upon  the  campaign,  now  fairly  opened,  each  one  appreciat- 
ing well  the  part  he  has  to  perform,  ready,  with  solid  front,  to  do  battle  for  better 
government,  confidently,  courageously,  always  honorably,  and  with  a  firm  reliance 
upon  the  intelligence  and  patriotism  of  the  American  people. 


IV, 

BESPONSE  TO  NOTIFICATION  OP  NOMINATION   AT  ALBANY,  JULY  39,  1884. 

Mr.  Ghairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Committee : 

Your  formal  announcement  does  not,  of  course,  convey  to  me  the  first  informa- 
tion of  the  result  of  the  convention,  lately  held  by  the  Democracy  of  the  nation. 

And  yet  when,  as  I  listen  to  your  message,  I  see  about  me  representatives  from 
all  parts  of  the  land,  of  the  great  party  which,  claiming  to  be  the  party  of  the  peo  • 
pie,  asks  them  to  entrust  to  it  the  administration  of  their  government,  and  when  I 
consider,  under  the  influence  of  the  stern  reality  which  present  surroundings 
create,  that  I  have  been  chosen  to  represent  the  plans,  purposes  and  the  policy  of 
the  Democratic  party,  I  am  profoundly  impressed  by  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion 
and  by  the  responsibility  of  my  position. 

Though  I  gratefully  appreciate  it,  I  do  not  at  this  moment  congratulate  myself 
upon  the  distinguished  honor  which  has  been  conferred  upon  me,  because  my  mind 
is  full  of  an  anxious  desire  to  perform  well  the  part  which  has  been  asssigned 
to  me. 

Nor  do  I  at  this  moment  forget  that  the  rights  and  interests  of  more  than  fifty 
millions  of  my  fellow- citizens  are  involved  in  our  efforts  to  gain  Democratic 
supremacy.  This  reflection  presents  to  my  mind  the  consideration  which,  more 
than  all  otl  ers,  gives  to  the  action  of  my  party  in  convention  assembled,  its  most 
sober  and  serious  aspect. 

The  party  and  its  representatives  which  ask  to  be  entrusted  at  the  hands  of  the 
people,  with  the  keeping  of  all  that  concerns  their  welfare  and  their  safety,  should 
only  ask  it  with  the  full  appreciation  of  the  trust,  and  with  a  firm  resolve  to  ad- 
minister it  faitb fully  and  well. 

J  am  a  Democrat  because  I  believe  that  this  truth  lies  at  the  foundation  of  true 
Democracy.  I  have  kept  the  faith  because  I  believe  if  rightly  and  fairly  administered 
and  applied,  Democratic  doctrines  and  measures  will  insure  the  h/ippiness,  contentment 
and  prosperity  of  the  people. 

If,  in  the  contest  upon  which  we  now  enter,  we  steadfastly  hold  to  the  under- 
lying principles  of  our  party  creed,  and  at  all  times  keep  in  view  the  people's  good, 
we  shall  be  strong,  because  we  are  true  to  ourselves,  and  because  the  plain  and  in- 
dependent voters  of  the  land  will  seek,  by  their  suffrages,  to  compass  their  release 
from  party  tyranny  where  their  should  be  submission  to  the  popular  will,  and  their 
protection  from  party  corruption  where  there  should  be  devotion  to  the  people's 
interests. 

These  thoughts  lend  a  consecration  to  our  cause  ;  and  we  go  forth,  not  merely 
to  gain  a  partisan  advantage,  but  pledged  to  give  to  those  who  trust  us  the  utmost 
benefit  of  a  pure  and  honest  administration  of  national  aff'airs. 

No  higher  purpose  or  motive  can  stimulate  us  to  supreme  efi"ort,  or  urge  us  to 
continuous  and  earnest  labor  and  effective  party  organization.    Let  us  not  fail  in 
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this,  and  we  may  confidently  hope  to  reap  the  full  reward  of  patriotic  lerrioea  well 
performed. 

I  have  thus  called  to  mind  some  simple  truths ;  and  trite  though  they  are,  it 
seems  to  me  we  do  well  to  dwell  upon  them  at  this  time. 

I  shall  soon,  I  hope,  signify  in  the  usual  manner  my  acceptance  of  the  nomi* 
nation  which  has  been  tendered  to  me.  In  the  meantime,  I  gladly  greet  you  all  as 
co-workers  in  a  noble  causj. 


V. 

LETTER  OP  ACCEPTANCE  AS  PRESIDENT. 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  August  18,  1884. 

Gentlemen:  I  have  received  your  communication,  dated  July  28,  1884,  in- 
forming me  of  my  nomination  to  the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States  by 
the  Naiioual  Democratic  Convention,  lately  assembled  at  Chicago.  I  accept  the 
nomination  with  a  grateful  appreciation  of  the  supreme  honor  conferred  and  a 
solemn  sense  of  the  responsibility  which,  in  its  acceptance,  I  assume.  I  have  care- 
fully considered  the  platform  adopted  by  the  Convention  and  cordially  approve  the 
same.  So  plain  a  statement  of  Democratic  faith,  and  upon  the  principles  which 
that  party  appeals  to  the  suffrages  of  the  people,  needs  no  supplement  or 
explanation. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  office  of  President  is  essentially  executive  in 
its  nature.  The  laws  enacted  by  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Glovernment  the 
Chief  Executive  is  bound  faithfully  to  enforce.  And  when  the  wisdom  of  the 
political  party  which  selects  one  of  its  members  as  a  nominee  for  that  office  has 
outlined  its  policy  and  declared  its  principles,  it  seems  to  me  that  nothing  in  the 
character  of  the  office  or  the  necessities  of  the  case  requires  more  from  the 
candidate  accepting  such  nomination  than  the  suggestion  of  certain  well-known 
truths  so  absolutely  vital  to  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  nation  that  they  cannot 
be  too  often  recalled  or  too  seriously  enforced. 

We  proudly  call  ours  a  government  by  the  people.  It  is  not  such  when  a 
class  is  tolerated  which  arrogates  to  itself  the  management  of  public  affairs, 
seeking  to  control  the  people  instead  of  representing  them.  Parties  are  the 
necessary  outgrowth  of  our  institutions ;  but  a  government  is  not  by  the  people 
when  one  party  fastens  its  control  upon  the  country  and  perpetuates  its  power 
by  cajoling  and  betraying  the  people  instead  of  serving  them.  A  government  is 
not  by  the  people  when  a  result  which  should  represent  the  intelligent  will  of 
free  and  thinking  men  is  or  can  be  determined  by  the  shameless  corruption  of 
their  suffrages. 

When  an  election  to  office  shall  be  the  selection  by  the  voters  of  one  of 
their  number  to  assume  for  a  time  a  public  trust  instead  of  his  dedication  to 
the  profession  of  politics ;  when  the  holders  pf  the  ballot,  quickened  by  a  sense  of 
duty,  shall  avenge  truth  betrayed  and  pledges  broken,  and  when  the  suffrage  shall 
be  altogether  free  and  uncorrupted,  tlie  full  realization  of  a  government  by  the 
people  will  be  at  hand.  And  of  the  means  to  this  end  not  one  would,  in 
my  judgment,  be  more  effective  than  an  amendment  to  the  Constitutipn  dis- 
qualifying the  President  from  re-election.    When  we  consider  the  patronage  of 
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this  great  office,  the  allurements  of  power,  the  temptatioa  to  retain  public  place 
once  gained,  and,  more  than  all,  the  availability  a  party  finds  in  an  incumbent 
whom  a  horde  of  office-holders,  with  a  zeal  born  of  benefits  received  and  fostered 
by  the  hope  of  favors  yet  to  come,  stand  ready  to  aid  with  money  and  trained 
political  ser-vice,  we  recognize  in  the  eligibility  of  the  President  for  re-election  a 
most  serious  danger  to  that  calm,  deliberate,  and  intelligent  political  action 
which  must  characterize  a  government  by  the  people. 

A  true  American  sentiment  recognizes  the  dignity  of  labor  and  the  fact 
that  honor  lies  in  honest  toil.  Contented  labor  is  an  element  of  national  pros- 
perity. Ability  to  work  constitutes  the  capital  and  the  wage  of  labor  the  income  of 
a  vast  number  of  our  population,  and  this  interest  should  be  jealously  protected. 
Our  workingmen  are  not  asking  unreasonable  indulgence,  but  as  intelligent 
and  manly  citizens  they  seek  the  same  consideration  which  those  demand  who 
have  other  interests  at  stake.  They  should  receive  their  full  share  of  the  care 
and  attention  of  those  who  make  and  execute  the  laws,  to  the  end  that  the 
wants  and  needs  of  the  employers  and  employed  shall  alike  be  subserved  and 
the  prosperity  of  the  country,  the  common  heritage  of  both,  be  advanced.  As 
related  to  this  subject,  while  we  should  not  discourage  the  immigration  of  those  who 
come  to  acknowledge  allegiance  to  our  government  and  add  to  our  citizen  popula- 
tion, yet  as  a  means  of  protection  to  our  workingmen  a  different  rule  should 
prevail  concerning  those  who,  If  they  come  or  are  brought  to  our  land,  do  not 
intend  to  become  Americans,  but  will  injuriously  compete  with  those  justly  entitled 
to  our  field  of  labor. 

In  a  letter  accepting  the  nomination  to  the  office  of  Governor,  nearly  two 
years  ago,  I  made  the  following  statement,  to  which  I  have  steadily  adhered : 

"  The  laboring  classes  constitute  the  main  part  of  our  population.  They 
should  be  protected  in  their  efforts  peaceably  to  assert  their  rights  when  en- 
dangered by  aggregated  capital,  and  all  statutes  on  this  subject  should  recognize 
the  care  of  the  State  for  honest  toil,  and  be  framed  with  a  view  of  improving  the 
condition  of  the  workingman." 

A  proper  regard  for  the  welfare  of  the  workingman  being  inseparably  connected 
with  the  integrity  of  our  institutions,  none  of  our  citizens  are  more  interested  than 
they  in  guarding  against  any  corrupting  influences  which  seek  to  pervert  the  benefi- 
cent purposes  of  our  government,  and  none  should  be  more  watchful  of  the  artful 
machinations  of  those  wlio  allure  them  to  self-inflicted  injury. 

In  a  free  country  the  curtailment  of  the  absolute  rights  of  the  individual  should 
only  be  such  as  is  essential  to  the  peace  and  good  order  of  the  community.  The 
limit  between  the  proper  subjects  of  governmental  control  and  those  which  can  be 
more  fittingly  left  to  the  moral  sense  and  self-imposed  restraint  of  the  citizen  should 
be  carefully  kept  in  view.  Thus  laws  unnecessarily  interfering  with  the  habits  and 
customs  of  any  of  our  people  which  are  not  offensive  to  the  moral  sentiments  of  the 
civilized  world,  and  which  are  consistent  with  good  citizenship  and  the  public  wel- 
fare, are  unwise  and  vexatious. 

The  commerce  of  a  nation,  to  a  great  extent,  determines  its  supremacy.  Cheap 
and  easy  transportation  should  therefore  be  liberally  fostered.  Within  the  limits  of 
the  Constitution,  the  general  Government  should  so  improve  and  protect  its  natural 
waterways  as  will  enable  the  producers  of  the  country  to  reach  a  profitable  market . 

The  people  pay  the  wages  of  the  public  employes,  and  they  are  entitled  to  the 
fair  and  honest  work  which  the  money  thus  paid  should  command.    It  is  the  duty 
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ot  those  intrusted  with  the  management  of  their  affairs  to  see  that  such  public  ter- 
Tice  is  forthcoming.  The  selection  and  retention  of  subordinates  in  Ooyernmeat 
•employment  should  depend  upon  their  ascertiiiued  fitness  and  the  value  of  their 
work,  and  they  sliould  be  neither  expected  nor  allowed  to  do  questionable  party 
service.  The  interesta  of  the  people  will  be  better  protected;  the  estimate  of  public 
labor  and  duty  will  be  immensely  improved;  public  employment  will  be  open  to  all 
who  can  demonstrate  their  fitness  to  enter  it;  the  unseemly  scramble  for  place  under 
Government,  with  the  consequent  importunity  which  embitters  official  life,  will 
cease,  and  the  public  departments  will  not  be  filled  with  those  who  conceive  it  to  be 
their  first  duty  to  aid  the  party  to  which  they  owe  their  places,  instead  of  rendering 
patient  and  honest  return  to  the  people. 

I  believe  that  the  public  temper  is  such  that  the  voters  of  the  land  are  prepared 
to  support  the  party  which  gives  the  best  promise  of  administering  the  government 
in  the  honest,  simple  and  plain  manner  which  is  consistent  with  its  character  and 
purposes.  They  have  learned  that  mystery  and  concealment  in  the  management  of 
their  afiairs  cover  tricks  and  betrayal.  The  statesmanship  they  require  consists  In 
'honesty  and  frugality,  a  prompt  response  to  the  needs  of  the  people  as  they  arise, 
and  a  vigilant  protection  of  all  their  varied  interests.  If  I  should  be  called  to  the 
•Chief  Magistracy  of  the  nation  by  the  sufiTrages  of  my  fellow  citizens,  1  will  assume 
the  duties  of  that  high  oflice  with  a  solemn  determination  to  dedicate  every  eflbrt  to 
the  country's  good,  and  with  an  humble  reliance  upon  the  favor  and  support  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  who,  I  believe,  will  always  bless  honest  human  endeavor  in  the 
■conscientious  discharge  of  public  duty. 

GROVER  CLEVELAND. 


LETTERS  AND  ADDRESSES  TO   RELIGIOUS  BODIES. 

I. 

ADDBE88    AT    THE  LAYING    OP  THE  CORNER-STONE   OP  THE  T.    M.   C.   A.  BUILDING 
IN  BUFFALO,  SEPTEMBER  7,  1883. 

Ladies  and  Oentkmen :  I  desireto  express  the  sincere  pleasure  and  gratification 
I  experience  in  joining  with  you  in  the  exercises  of  this  afternoon.  An  event  is 
here  marked  which  I  deem  a  most  important  one,  and  one  well  worthy  of  the  at- 
tention of  all  good  ci  izens.  We  this  day  bring  into  a  prominent  place  an  instltu- 
tion  which  It  seems  to  me  cannot  fall  to  Impress  Itself  upon  our  future  with  the  best 
results. 

Perhaps  a  majority  of  our  citizens  have  heard  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association ;  and  perchance  the  name  has  suggested  in  an  indefinite  way  certain 
efforts  to  do  good  and  to  aid  generally  In  the  spread  of  religious  teaching.  I  ven- 
ture to  say,  however,  that  a  comparatively  small  part  of  our  community  have  really 
known  the  full  extent  of  the  work  of  this  Association ;  and  many  have  thought  of 
it  as  an  institution  well  enough  In  its  way — a  proper  enough  outlet  for  a  super- 
iibundance  of  religious  enthusiasm — doing,  of  course,  no  harm,  and  perhaps  very 
little  good.  Some  have  aided  it  by  their  contributions  from  a  sense  of  Christian 
■duty,  but  more  have  passed  by  on  the  other  side. 
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We  have  been  too  much  in  the  habit  of  regarding  institutions  of  this  kind  as  en<- 
tirely  disconnected  from  any  considerations  of  municipal  growth  or  prosperity,  and 
have  too  often  considered  splendid  structures,  active  trade,  increasing  commerce-, 
and  growing  manufactures  as  the  only  things  worthy  of  our  care  as  public  spirited 
citizens.  A  moment's  reflection  reminds  us  that  this  is  wrong.  The  citizen  is  a 
better  business  man  if  he  is  a  Christian  gentleman,  and  surely  business  is  not  the 
less  prosperous  and  successful  if  conducted  on  Christian  principles.  This  is  an 
extremely  practical,  and  perhaps  not  a  very  elevated,  view  to  take  of  the  purposes- 
and  benefits  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  But  I  assert  that  if  it  did 
no  more  than  to  impress  some  religious  principles  upon  the  business  of  our  city,  it 
would  be  worthy  of  generous  support.  And  when  we  consider  the  difference,  as  a 
member  of  the  community,  between  the  young  men  who,  under  t!ie  influence  of 
such  an  association,  has  learned  his  duty  to  his  fellows  and  to  the  State,  and  that 
one,  who,  subject  to  no  moral  restraint,  yields  to  temptation  and  thus  becomes 
vicious  and  criminal,  the  importance  of  an  institution  in  our  midst  which  leads  our 
youth  and  young  men  in  the  way  of  morality  and  good  citizenship,  must  be  freely 
admitted. 

I  have  thus  only  referred  to  this  association  as  in  some  manner  connected  with- 
our  substantial  prosperity.  There  is  a  higher  theme  connected  with  this  subject! 
which  touches  the  welfare,  temporal  and  spiritual,  of  the  objects  of  its  care.  Upon? 
this  I  will  not  dwell.  I  cannot,  however,  pass  on  without  invoking  the  fullest 
measure  of  honor  and  consideration  due  to  the  self-sacrificing  and  disinterested 
efforts  of  the  men — and  women,  too — who  have  labored  amid  trials  and  discourage-^ 
ments  to  firmly  plant  this  Association  in  our  midst  upon  sure  foundation.  We  all 
hope  and  expect  that  our  city  Las  catered  upon  a  course  of  unprecedented  prosper- 
ity and  growth.  But  to  my  mind  not  all  the  signs  about  us  point  more  surely  to 
real  greatness  than  the  event  which  we  here  celebrate. 

Good  and  pure  government  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  wealth  and  progress  of 
every  community. 

As  the  chief  executive  of  this  proud  city,  I  congratulate  all  my  fellow-citizens 
that  to  day  we  lay  the  foundation  stone  of  an  edifice  which  shall  be  a  beautiful 
adornment,  and,  what  is  more  important,  shall  inclose  within  its  walls  such  earnest 
Christian  endeavors  as  must  make  easier  all  our  efforts  to  administer,  safely  and 
honestly,  a  good  municipal  government.  I  commend  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  to  the  cheerful  and  generous  support  of  every  citizen,  and  trust  that 
long  after  the  men  who  have  wrought  so  well  in  establishing  these  foundations- 
shall  have  surrendered  lives  well  spent,  this  building  shall  stand  a  monument 
of  well  directed,  pious  labor,  to  shed  its  benign  influence  on  generations  yet  to- 
come. 

II 

RECEPTION  TO  CARDINAL  GIBBONS. 

Executive  Mansion,  Washington,  January  28, 1887.. 
John  1.  Rogers: 

My  Dear  Sir— I  have  received  from  you,  as  one  of  the  Committee  of  the  Catho^ 
lie  Club  of  Philadelphia,  an  invitation  to  attend  a  banquet  to  be  given  by  the  Club,, 
on  Tuesday  evening,  February  8th,  in  honor  of  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Gibbons. 
The  thoughtfulness  which  prompted  this  invitation  is  gratefally  appreciated;  anl  I 
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regret  that  my  public  duties  here  will  prevent  its  acceptance.  I  should  be  glad  to 
join  in  the  contemplated  expression  of  respect  to  be  tendered  to  the  distingoished 
head  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States,  whose  personal  acquaintance  L 
very  much  enjoy,  and  who  is  so  worthily  entitled  to  the  esteem  of  all  his  fellow- 
citizens. 

I  thank  you  for  the  admirable  letter  which  accompanied  my  invitation,  ia 
which  you  announce  as  one  of  the  doctrines  o^  your  Club  "  that  a  good  and  ex- 
emplary Catholic  must  ex  necessitate  rei  be  a  good  and  exemplary  citizen,"  and  that 
"the  teachings  of  lx)th  human  and  Divine  law  thus  merging  in  the  one  word,  duty, 
form  the  only  union  of  Church  and  State  that  a  civil  and  religious  government 
can  recognize." 

I  know  you  will  permit  me,  as  a  Protestant,  to  supplement  this  noble  senti- 
ment by  the  expression  of  my  conviction  that  the  same  influence  and  result  follow 
a  sincere  and  consistent  devotion  to  the  teachings  of  every  religious  creed  which  is 
based  upon  Divine  sanction. 

A  wholesome  religious  faith  thus  inures  to  the  perpetuity,  the  safety  and  the 
prosperity  of  our  Republic,  by  exacting  the  due  observance  of  civil  law,  the  jjreser- 
vation  of  public  order  and  a  proper  regard  for  the  rights  of  all ;  and  thus  are  ita 
adherents  better  fitted  for  good  citizenship  and  confirmed  in  a  sure  and  steadfast 
patriotism.  It  seems  to  me,  too,  that  the  conception  of  duty  to  the  State  which  is 
derived  from  religious  precept  involves  a  sense  of  personal  responsibility,  which  ia 
of  the  greatest  value  in  the  operation  of  the  government  by  the  people.  It  will  be 
a  fortunate  day  for  our  country  when  every  citizen  feels  that  he  has  an  ever  present 
duty  to  perform  to  the  State  which  he  cannot  escape  from  or  neglect  without  being 
false  to  his  religious  as  well  as  his  civil  allegiance. 

Wishing  for  your  Club  the  utmost  success  in  its  efforts  to  bring  about  this  re- 
sult, I  am  yours  sincerely, 

GROVER  CLEVELAND. 

IIL 

LATINO  THE  V.  M.  C.  A.  BUILDINQ  CORNER-STONE,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO.,  OCTOBER  13, 1887. 

In  the  busy  activities  of  our  daily  life  we  are  apt  to  neglect  instrumentalitiefr 
which  are  quietly  but  effectually  doing  most  important  service  in  molding  our  na- 
tional character.  Among  these,  and  challenging  but  little  notice  compared  with- 
their  valuable  results,  are  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  scattered  through- 
out our  country.  All  will  admit  the  supreme  importance  of  that  honesty  and  fixed- 
principle  which  rests  upon  Christian  motives  and  purposes,  and  all  will  acknowl- 
edge the  sad  and  increasing  temptations  which  beset  our  young  men  and  lure  them- 
to  their  distruction. 

To  save  these  young  men,  often  times  deprived  of  the  restraints  of  home,  fron> 
degradation  and  ruin,  and  to  fit  them  for  usefulness  and  honor,  these  association* 
have  entered  the  field  of  Christian  effort  and  are  pushing  their  noble  work.  When 
it  is  considered  that  the  subject  of  their  efforts  are  to  be  the  active  men  for  good  or 
evil  in  the  next  generation,  mere  worldly  prudence  dictates  that  these  associations- 
should  be  aided  and  encouraged. 

Their  increase  and  flourishing  condition  reflect  the  highest  honor  upon  th^  good 
men  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  this  work,  and  demonstrate  that  the  American 
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people  are  not  entirely  lacking  in  appreciation  of  its  value.  Twenty  years  ago,  but 
one  of  these  associations  owned  a  building,  and  that  was  valued  at  only  $11 ,000.  To- 
-day more  than  one  hundred  such  buildings,  valued  at  more  than  $5,000,000,  beautify 
the  different  cities  of  our  land  and  beckon  our  young  men  to  lives  of  usefulness. 

I  am  especially  pleased  to  be  able  to  participate  to-day  inlaying  the  corner-stone 
-of  another  of  these  edifices  in  this  active  and  growing  city ;  and  I  trust  that  the  en- 
■couragement  given  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  located  here  may  be 
■commensurate  with  its  assured  usefulness,  and  in  keeping  with  the  generosity  and 
intelligence  which  characterize  the  people  of  Kansas  City. 


IV. 

to  the  BV angelical  alliance,  DECEMBER,  1887. 

Mr.  President— I  am  glad  to  meet  so  large  a  delegation  from  the  Evangelical 
-Alliance  of  the  United  States.  I  understand  the  purpose  of  this  Alliance  to  be  the 
application  of  Christian  rules  of  conduct  to  the  problems  and  exigencies  of  social 
and  political  life. 

Such  a  movement  cannot  fail  to  produce  the  most  valuable  results.  All  must 
admit  that  the  reception  of  the  teachings  of  Christianity  results  in  the  purest  patri- 
otism, in  the  most  scrupulous  fidelity  to  public  trust,  and  in  the  best  type  of  citizen- 
ship. Those  who  manage  the  affairs  of  government  are  by  this  means  reminded 
that  the  law  of  Grod  demands  that  they  should  be  courageously  true  to  the  interests 
of  the  people,  and  that  the  Ruler  of  the  Universe  will  require  of  them  a  strict  ac- 
count of  their  stewardship.  The  people,  too,  are  thus  taught  that  their  happiness 
and  welfare  will  be  best  promoted  by  a  conscientious  regard  for  the  interest  of  a 
common  brotherhood,  and  that  the  success  of  a  government  by  the  people  depends 
upon  the  morality,  the  justice  and  the  honesty  of  the  people. 

I  am  eepecially  pleased  to  know  that  your  efforts  are  not  cramped  and  limited 
by  denominational  lines,  and  that  your  credentials  are  found  in  a  broad  Christian 
fellowship.  Manifestly,  if  you  seek  to  teach  your  countrymen  toleration  you  your- 
selves must  be  tolerant ;  if  you  would  teach  them  liberality  for  the  opinions  of  each 
other  you  yourselves  must  be  liberal ;  and  if  you  would  teach  them  unselfish  patri- 
otism you  yourselves  must  be  unselfish  and  patriotic.  There  is  enough  of  work  in 
the  field  you  have  entered,  to  enlist  the  hearty  co-operation  of  all  who  believe  in  the 
value  and  eflflcacy  of  Christian  teaching  and  practice. 

Your  noble  mission,  if  undertaken  in  a  broad  and  generous  spirit,  will  surely 
arrest  the  attention  and  respectful  consideration  of  your  fellow-citizens;  and  your 
endeavors,  consecrated  by  benevolence  and  patriotic  love,  must  exert  a  powerful 
influence  in  the  enlightenment  and  improvement  of  our  people,  in  illustrating  the 
strength  and  stability  of  our  institutions,  and  in  advancing  the  prosperity  and  great 
ness  of  our  beloved  land. 

V. 

remarks  before  the  northern  and  southern  presbterian  assemblies 
at  philadelphia,  may  23,  1888. 

I  am  very  much  gratified  by  the  opportunity  here  affoided  me  to  meet  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
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Surely  a  man  never  should  lose  his  interest  In  the  welfare  of  the  Church  la 
•which  he  was  reared ;  and  yet  I  will  not  And  fault  with  any  of  you  who  deem  it  a 
sad  confession  made  when  I  acknowledge  that  I  must  recall  the  days  now  long  past 
to  find  my  closest  relation  to  the  grand  and  noble  denomination  which  you  repre- 
sent. I  say  this  because  those  of  us  who  inherit  fealty  to  our  Church  as  I  did  begin 
early  to  learn  those  things  which  make  us  Presbyterians  all  the  days  of  our  lives; 
and  thus  it  is  that  the  rigors  of  our  early  teaching,  by  which  we  are  grounded  in 
our  lasting  allegiance,  are  especially  vivid,  and  perhaps  the  best  r<  membered.  The 
attendance  upon  church  service  three  times  each  Sunday  and  upon  Sabbath  school 
during  the  noon  intermission  may  be  irksome  enough  to  a  boy  of  ten  or  twelve  years 
of  age  to  be  well  fixed  in  his  memory;  but  I  have  never  known  a  man  who  regretted 
these  things  in  the  years  of  his  maturity.  The  shorter  catechism,  though  thoroughly 
studied  and  learned,  was  not,  perhaps,  at  the  time  perfectly  understood,  and  yet  in 
the  stern  labors  and  duties  of  after  life  those  are  not  apt  to  be  the  worst  citizens  who 
were  early  taught  "  wliat  is  the  chief  end  of  man." 

Speaking  of  these  things  and  in  the  presence  of  thoae  here  assembled,  the  most 
tender  thoughts  crowd  upon  my  mind — all  connected  with  Presbyterianism  and  its 
teachings.  There  are  present  with  me  now  memories  of  a  kind  and  affectionate 
father,  consecrated  to  the  cause,  and  called  to  his  rest  and  his  reward  in  the  midday 
•of  his  usefulness;  a  sacred  recollection  of  the  prayers  and  pious  love  of  a  sainted 
mother,  and  a  family  circle  hallowed  and  sanctified  by  the  spirit  of  Presby- 
terianism. 

I  certainly  cannot  but  express  the  wish  and  hope  that  the  Presbyterian  Church 
will  always  be  at  the  front  in  every  movement  which  promises  the  temporal  as  well 
as  the  spiritual  advancement  of  mankind.  In  the  turmoil  and  the  bustle  of  every- 
day life  few  men  are  foolish  enough  to  ignore  the  practical  value  to  our  people  and 
our  country  of  the  church  organizations  established  among  us  and  the  advantage 
of  Christian  example  and  teachings. 

The  field  is  vast  and  the  work  sufficient  to  engage  the  efforts  of  every  sect  and 
■denomination ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  Church  which  is  most  tolerant 
and  conservative,  without  loss  of  spiritual  strength,  will  soonest  find  the  way  to 
the  hearts  and  affections  of  the  people.  While  we  may  be  pardoned  for  insisting 
that  our  denomination  is  the  best,  we  may,  I  think,  safely  concede  much  that  is 
good  to  all  other  Churches  that  seek  to  make  men  better. 

I  am  here  to  greet  the  delegates  of  two  General  Assemblies  of  the  Presbyteriin 
Church.  OL.e  is  called  "North"  and  the  other  "South."  The  subject  is  too  deep 
and  intricate  for  me,  but  I  cannot  help  wondering  why  this  should  be.  These 
words,  so  far  as  they  denote  separation  and  estrangement,  should  be  obsolete.  In 
the  counsels  of  the  nation  and  in  the  business  of  the  country  they  no  longer  mean 
reproach  and  antagonism.  Even  the  soldiers  who  fought  for  the  North  and  for  the 
South  are  restored  to  fraternity  and  unity.  This  fraternity  and  unity  is  taught  and 
■enjoined  by  our  Cnurch.  When  shall  she  herself  be  united  with  all  the  added 
strength  and  usefulness  that  harmony  and  union  ensure  ? 
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THANKSGIVING  PROCLAMATIONS  AS  PRESIDENT. 

I. 

ANNUAL   PROCLAMATION,   1885. 

The  American  people  have  always  abundant  cause  to  be  thankful  to  Almighty 
God,  whose  watchful  care  and  guiding  hand  have  been  manifested  in  every  stage  of 
their  national  life — guarding  and  protecting  them  in  time  of  peril,  and  safely  lead- 
ing them  in  the  hour  of  darkness  and  of  danger. 

It  is  fitting  and  proper  that  a  nation  thus  favored,  should  on  one  day  in  every 
year,  for  that  purpose  especially  appointed,  publicly  acknowledge  the  goodness  of 
God,  and  return  thanks  to  Him  for  all  His  gracious  gifts. 

Therefore  I,  Grover  Cleveland,  President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  do- 
hereby  designate  and  set  apart  Thursday,  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  November,  instant, 
as  a  day  of  public  Thanksgiving  and  prayer  ;  and  do  invoke  the  observance  of  the 
same  by  all  the  people  of  the  land. 

On  that  day  let  all  secular  business  be  suspended  ;  and  let  the  people  assemble 
in  their  usual  places  of  worship,  and  with  prayer  and  songs  of  praise,  devoutly 
testify  their  gratitude  to  the  Giver  of  every  good  and  perfect  gift  for  all  that  He  has 
done  for  us  in  the  year  that  has  passed  ;  for  our  preservation  as  a  united  nation  and 
for  our  deliverance  from  the  shock  and  danger  of  political  convulsion;  for  the  blessings 
of  peace  and  for  our  safety  and  quiet  while  wars  and  rumors  of  wars  have  agitated 
and  afilicted  other  nations  of  the  earth ;  for  our  security  against  the  scourge  of 
pestilence,  which  in  other  lands  has  claimed  its  dead  by  thousands  and  filled  the 
streets  with  mourners ;  for  plenteous  crops  which  reward  the  labor  of  the  husband- 
man and  increase  our  nation's  wealth,  and  for  the  contentment  throughout  our 
borders  which  follows  in  the  train  of  prosperity  and  abundance. 

And  let  there  also  be  on  the  day  thus  set  apart,  a  reunion  of  families,  sanctified 
and  chastened  by  tender  memories  and  associations ;  and  let  the  social  intercourse 
of  friends,  with  pleasant  reminiscence  renew  the  ties  of  affection  and  strengthen 
the  bonds  of  kindly  feeling. 

And  let  us  by  no  means  forget  while  we  give  thanks  and  enjoy  the  comforta 
which  have  crowned  our  lives,  that  truly  grateful  hearts  are  inclined  to  deeds  of 
charity  ;  and  that  a  kind  and  thoughtful  remembrance  of  the  poor,  will  double  the 
pleasures  of  our  condition,  and  render  our  praise  and  thanksgiving  more  acceptable 
in  the  sight  of  the  Lord. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington,  this  second  day  of  November,  one 
[L.  8.]  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-five,  and  of  the  Independence 

of  the  United  States,  the  one  hundred  and  tenth. 

GROVER  CLEVELAND- 

By  the  President. 

T.  F.  Bayard,  Secretary  of  State. 
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II. 
ANKUAL  PROCLAMATION,    1886. 

It  has  long  been  the  custom  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  on  a  day  in  each 
year  especially  set  apart  for  that  purpose  by  their  Chief  Executive,  to  acknowledge 
the  goodness  and  mercy  of  God.  and  to  invoke  His  continued  care  and  protection. 

In  observance  of  such  custom,  I,  Grover  Cleveland,  President  of  the  United 
States,  do  hereby  designate  and  set  apart  Thursday,  the  25th  day  of  Noyember 
instant,  to  be  observed  and  kept  as  a  day  of  Thanksgiving  and  Prayer. 

On  that  day  let  all  our  people  forego  their  accustomed  employments,  and  as- 
semble in  their  usual  places  of  worship,  to  give  thanks  to  the  Ruler  of  the  Universe 
for  our  continued  enjoyment  of  the  blessings  of  a  free  government,  for  a  renewal  of 
business  prosperity  throughout  our  land,  for  the  return  which  has  rewarded  the 
labor  of  those  who  till  the  soil,  and  for  our  progress  as  a  people  in  all  that  makes  a 
nation  great. 

And  while  we  contemplate  the  infinite  power  of  God  in  earthquake,  flood  and 
storm,  let  the  grateful  hearts  of  those  who  have  been  shielded  from  harm  through 
His  mercy,  be  turned  in  sympathy  and  kindness  toward  those  who  have  suffered 
through  His  visitations. 

Let  us  also  in  the  midst  of  our  thanksgiving  remember  the  poor  and  needy  with 
cheerful  gifts  and  alms,  so  that  our  service  may,  by  deeds  of  charity,  be  made 
acceptable  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the 
United  States  to  be  aflaxed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  first  day  of  November,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand   eight  hundred  and  eighty-six, 
[Seal]  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of  America  the 

one  hundred  and  eleventh. 

GROVER  CLEVELAND. 
By  the  President. 

T.  F.  Bayard,  Secretary  of  State. 

III. 

ANNUAL  PROCLAMATION,  1887. 

The  goodness  and  the  mercy  of  Gk)d  which  have  followed  the  American  people 
during  all  the  days  of  the  past  year  claim  their  grateful  recognition  and  humble 
acknowledgment.  By  His  omnipotent  power  He  has  protected  us  from  war  and  peati- 
leuce,  and  from  every  national  calamity;  by  His  gracious  favor  the  earth  has  yielded 
a  generous  return  to  the  labor  of  the  husbandman,  and  every  path  of  honest  toil 
has  led  to  comfort  and  contentment;  by  His  loving  kindness  the  hearts  of  our  people 
have  been  replenished  with  fraternal  sentiment  and  patriotic  endeavor,  and  by  His 
unerring  guidance  we  have  been  directed  in  the  way  of  national  prosperity. 

To  the  end  that  we  may,  with  one  accord,  testify  our  gratitude  lor  all  these 
blessings,  I,  Grover  Cleveland,  President  of  the  United  States,  do  hereby  designate 
and  set  apart  Thursday,  the  twenty- fourth  day  of  November  next,  as  a  ,day  of 
thanksgiving  and  prayer,  to  be  observed  by  all  the  people  of  the  land. 
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On  that  day  let  all  secular  work  and  employment  be  suspended,  and  let  our 
people  assemble  in  their  accustomed  places  of  worship  and  with  prayer  and  songs  of 
praise  give  thanks  to  our  Heavenly  Father  for  all  that  He  has  done  for  us,  while  we 
humbly  implore  the  forgiveness  of  our  sins  and  a  continuance  of  His  mercy 

Let  families  and  kindred  be  reunited  on  that  day,  and  let  their  hearts,  filled  with 
kindly  cheer  and  affectionate  reminiscence,  be  turned  in  thankfulness  to  the  source 
of  all  their  pleasures  and  the  Giver  of  all  that  makes  the  day  glad  and  joyous. 

And  in  the  midst  of  our  worship  and  our  happiness  let  us  remember  the  poor, 
the  needy  and  the  unfortunate,  and  by  our  gifts  of  charity  and  ready  benevolence 
let  us  increase  the  number  of  those  who  with  grateful  hearts  shall  join  in  our 
thanksgiving. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States 
to  be  hereunto  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  twenty  fifth  day  of  October, 
[Seal.]  in   the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 

eighty-seven,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  the 
one  hundred  and  twelfth. 

GROVER  CLEVELAND. 
By  the  President. 

T.  F.  Bayard,  Secretary  of  State. 


TO  COMMERCIAL  AND  AGRICULTURAL  ORGANIZATIONS 


At  the  oswegatchie   fair,  ogdensburo,  N.   Y.,  October   5,    1888. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : — When  I  received  the  invitatton  of  the  president  of 
this  fair  to  be  with  you  to-day,  I  could  hardly  see  my  way  to  accept,  because  I  find 
that  the  duties  of  the  office  to  which  I  have  been  called  are  of  such  a  nature  that  I 
can  scarcely  do  all  that  crowds  upon  me  with  quite  constant  attention.    *        * 

Broad  fields,  well  tilled,  not  only  secure  comfort  and  an  income  to  the  farmer, 
but  build  up  the  commerce  of  the  State  and  easily  supply  the  wants  of  the  popula- 
tion. None  of  these  things  result  except  by  labor.  This  is  the  magic  wand  whose 
touch  creates  wealth  and  a  great  State.  So  all  of  us  who  work  are,  in  our  Feveral 
ways,  engaged  in  building  to  a  higher  reach  and  nobler  proportions  the  fabric  of  a 
proud  commonwealth.  Those  who  make  and  execute  the  laws,  join  with  those  who 
toil  from  day  to  day  with  their  hands  in  their  several  occupations,  all  alike  engaged 
in  building  up  and  protecting  the  State. 

The  institution  of  fairs  such  as  this  must,  it  seems  to  me,  have  a  wholesome  and 
beneficial  effect.  In  addition  to  the  competition  engendered,  which  spurs  to  more 
effort  and  better  methods,  the  opportunity  is  afforded  to  profit  by  the  experience  of 
others.  The  State  has  shown  an  appreciation  of  the  value  of  experiment  in  agri- 
culture, by  establishing  and  maintaining,  at  considerable  expense,  a  farm  for  the 
express  purpose  of  devising  and  proving  the  value  of  new  plans  and  operations  in 
farming.    The  results  are  freely  offered  to  all ;   and  thus  the  fanner  may  gain  a 
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knowledge  of  melbods  which  will  render  his  labor  more  profitable  without  the  risk 
of  loss  in  the  time  which  he  himself  might  spend  in  experiment.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  tliesoilof  tie  Stale  of  New  York  is  tilled  well  and  Intelligently.  And  still  I 
suppose  much  of  our  farming  might  be  improved  by  a  closer  regard  to  successful 
experiment,  and  by  learning  the  lessons  of  approved  science  as  applied  to  agricul- 
ture. I  do  not  fear,  however,  that  the  farmers  of  New  York  will  stop  short  of  the- 
highest  excellence.     The  people  of  this  State  are  not  given  to  that. 

While  I.  in  this  manner,  urge  you  to  claim  from  the  soil  all  it  has  to  yield,  by 
the  aid  of  intelligent  eflForts  in  its  cultivation,  I  cannot  refrain  from  reminding  you 
that,  as  citizens,  you  have  something  else  to  do.  You  have  the  responsibility  of 
citizenship  upon  you,  and  you  should  see  to  it  that  you  do  your  duty  to  the  State, 
not  only  by  increasing  its  wealth  by  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of  the  soil, 
but  by  an  intelligent  selection  of  those  who  shall  act  for  you  in  the  enactment  and 
execution  of  your  laws.  Weeds  and  thistles,  if  allowed  in  your  fields,  defeat  your 
toil  and  efforts.  So  abuses  in  the.  administration  of  your  government  lead  to  the- 
dishonor  of  your  State,  choke  and  thwart  the  wishes  of  the  people  tmd  waste  their 
substance. 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  a  farm  or  business  never  does  better  than  when  it  is- 
managed  by  its  owner. 

So  it  is  with  your  government.  It  accomplishes  its  purposes  and  operates  well 
only  when  it  is  managed  by  the  people  and  for  the  people.  It  was  designed  and 
constructed  to  be  used  in  just  this  way.  None  of  you  would  attempt  to  turn  the 
Boil  of  a  field  without  putting  a  strong  hand  on  the  plow.  A  plow  was  constructed 
to  be  thus  operated,  and  it  can  do  its  work  in  no  other  way.  The  machinery  of  the 
government  will  not  do  its  work  unless  the  strong,  steady  hands  of  the  people  are 
put  upon  it.  This  is  not  done  when  the  people  say  that  politics  is  a  disgraceful 
game,  and  should  be  left  untouched  by  those  having  private  concerns  and  business 
which  engages  their  attention.  This  neglect  serves  to  give  over  the  most  important 
interests  to  those  who  care  but  little  for  their  protection,  and  who  are  willing  U> 
betray  their  trust  for  their  own  advantage. 

Manifestly,  in  this  matter,  the  people  can  only  act  through  agents  of  their  selec- 
tion. But  that  selection  should  be  freely  and  intelligently  made  by  the  careful  ex- 
ercise of  their  suflFrages. 

I  have  said  this  duty  should  not  be  neglected.  A  careless  or  mistaken  per- 
formance may  be  as  fatal  as  neglect. 

All  cannot  personally  know  the  applicants  for  office ;  but  by  careful  inquiry- 
their  characters  for  fair  dealing  and  honesty,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  have 
fulfilled  the  ordinary  duties  of  life,  may  be  discovered  as  well  as  the  ability  they 
have  shown  in  the  management  of  their  own  aflFairs.  Do  their  neighbors  and  those 
who  know  them  well  trust  them,  and  are  they  willing  to  put  in  their  hands  im- 
portant interests  ?  Are  their  personal  habits  and  their  personal  and  private  rela- 
tions good,  and  pure  and  clean  ? 

I  believe  that  in  the  selection  of  those  who  shall  act  for  the  people  in  the 
government  no  better  rule  can  be  adopted  than  the  one  suggested  by  these  inquiries. 

If  they  are  answered  satisfactorily,  the  people  will  probably  conclude  that  they 
have  found  the  men  they  wish  to  put  in  public  places,  even  though  they  lack  a. 
knowledge  of  the  arts  and  wiles  which  tricksters  used  to  deceive  and  mislead. 
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Be  diligent  then  in  your  business,  and  willing  and  anxious  to  improve  and 
-expand  it.  This  you  owe  to  yourselves,  to  your  families,  and  to  the  public.  Be 
■also  diligent  and  careful  in  the  performance  of  your  political  duty.  This  you  owe 
cone  the  less  to  yourselves  and  to  the  State. 

With  every  obligation  thus  discharged,  your  welfare  and  prosperity  will  be 
secured,  and  you  may  congratulate  yourselves  upon  the  honorable  part  you  bear 
in  the  support  and  maintenance  of  a  free  and  beneficent  government. 


n. 

AT  THE  AGRICULTURAL  FAIR,  RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA,  OCTOBER  12,  1886. 

Fellow  Citizens  of  Virginia  :  While  I  ihank  you  most  sincerely  for  your 
kind  reception  and  recognize  in  its  heartiness  the  hospitality  for  which  the  peo- 
ple of  Virginia  have  always  been  distingiaished,  I  am  fully  aware  that  your  dem- 
onstration of  welcome  is  tendered  not  to  an  individual,  but  to  an  incumbent  of 
an  office  which  crowns  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  The  State  of  Vir- 
ginia, the  mother  of  Presidents,  seven  of  whose  sons  have  filled  that  high  office,  to- 
day greets  a  President  who  for  the  first  t'rae  meets  Virginians  upon  Virginia  soil. 

I  congratulate  myself  that  my  first  introduction  to  the  people  of  Virginia  oc- 
curs at  a  time  when  they  are  surrounded  by  the  exhibits  of  the  productiveness  and 
prosperity  of  their  State.  Whatever  there  may  be  in  honor  in  her  history,  and 
however  much  of  pride  there  may  be  in  her  traditions,  her  true  greatness  is  here 
exemplified.  In  our  sisterhood  of  States  the  leading  and  most  commanding  place 
must  be  gained  and  kept  by  that  commonwealth  which,  by  the  labor  and  intelligence 
of  her  citizens,  can  produce  tbe  most  of  those  things  which  meet  the  necessities 
and  desires  of  mankind. 

But  the  full  advantage  of  that  which  may  be  yielded  to  a  State  by  the  toil 
■and  ingenuity  of  her  people  is  not  measured  alone  by  the  money  value  of  the  pro- 
■ducts.  The  efforts  and  the  struggles  of  her  farmers  and  her  artisans  not  only  create 
new  values  in  the  field  of  agriculture  and  in  the  arts  and  manufactures,  but  they 
•&t  the  same  time  produce  rugged,  self-reliant  and  independent  men,  and  cultivate 
that  product  which,  more  than  all  others,  ennobles  a  State — a  patriotic,  earnest 
American  citizenship. 

This  will  flourish  in  every  part  of  the  American  domain.  Neither  drouth  nor 
rain  can  injure  it,  for  it  takes  root  in  true  hearts,  enriched  by  love  of  country. 
There  are  no  new  varieties  in  this  production.  It  must  be  the  same  wherever  seen, 
and  its  quality  is  neither  sound  nor  genuine  unless  it  grows  to  deck  and  beautify  an 
entire  and  united  nation,  nor  unless  it  supports  and  sustains  the  institutions  and 
the  Government  founded  to  protect  American  liberty  and  happiness. 

The  present  Administration  of  the  Government  is  pledged  to  return  for  such  hus- 
bandry not  only  promises,  but  actual  tenders  of  fairness  and  justice,  with  equal 
protection  and  a  full  participation  in  national  achievements.  If  in  the  past  we  have 
been  estranged  and  the  cultivation  of  American  citizenship  has  been  interrupted, 
your  enthusiastic  welcome  of  to-day  demonstrates  that  there  is  an  end  to  such  es- 
trangement, and  that  the  time  of  suspicioa  and  fear  is  succeeded  by  an  era  of  faith 
and  confidence. 

In  such  a  kindly  atmosphere  and  beneath  such  cheering  skies  I  greet  the  people 
•of  Virginia  as  co- laborers  in  the  field  where  grows  the  love  of  our  united  country. 
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God  grant  that  in  the  years  to  come  Virginia — the  old  Dominion,  the  motlier  of 
Presidents,  the  who  looked  on  the  nation  at  its  b"rlh— may  not  only  increase  her 
tropliies  of  growtli  in  tigriculture  and  manufactures,  but  that  she  may  be  among  the 
first  of  all  the  States  in  the  cultivation  of  true  American  citizenship. 

m. 

AT  THE  COMMERCIAL  EXCHANGE,  PHILADELPHIA,  SEPTEMBER   16,   1887. 

I  am  glad  I  have  an  opportunity  to  meet  so  large  a  representation  of  the  busi- 
ness men  of  Philadelphia.  It  is  well  that  we  should  not  entirely  forget  in  the  midst 
of  our  centennial  jubilee  that  the  aim  and  purpose  of  good  government  tend,  after 
all,  to  the  advancement  of  the  material  iilterests  of  the  people  and  the  increase  of 
their  trade  and  commerce.  The  thought  has  sometmies  occurred  to  me  that  in  the 
hurry  and  rush  of  business  there  might  well  be  infused  a  little  more  patriotism 
than  we  are  wont  to  see,  and  a  little  more  recognition  of  the  fact  that  a  wholesome 
political  sentiment  is  closely  related  not  only  to  the  general  good,  but  to  the  general 
success  of  business.  Of  course  our  citizens  engaged  in  business  are  quick  to  see  the 
bearing  of  any  policy  which  the  Government  may  adopt,  as  it  affects  their  personal 
success  and  their  accumulation.  But  I  would  like  to  see  that  broad  and  patriotic 
sentiment  among  them  which  can  see  beyond  their  peculiar  personal  interests,  and 
which  can  recognize  that  the  advancement  of  the  entire  country  is  an  object  for 
which  they  may  well  strive,  even  sometimes  to  the  diminution  of  their  constantly- 
increasing  profits. 

Must  we  always  look  for  the  political  opinions  of  our  business  men  precisely 
where  they  suppose  their  Immediate  pecuniary  advantage  Is  found  ?  I  know  how 
vain  It  Is  to  hope  for  the  eradication  of  a  selfish  motive  in  all  the  affairs  of  life  ;  but  I 
am  reminded  that  we  celebrate  to-day  the  triumph  of  patriotism  over  selfishness. 
Will  anyone  say  that  the  concessions  of  the  Constitution  were  not  well  made,  or 
that  we  are  not  to-day  In  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  blessings  resulting  from  a  due 
regard  for  all  the  conflicting  interests  represented  by  the  different  States  which  were 
united  a  hundred  years  ago  ? 

I  believe  the  complete  benefits  promised  to  the  people  by  our  form  of  govern- 
ment can  only  be  secured  by  an  exercise  of  the  same  spirit  of  toleration  for  each 
other's  rights  and  interests  in  which  it  had  its  birth.  This  spirit  will  prevail  when 
the  business  men  of  the  country  cultivate  political  thought ;  when  they  cease  to 
eschew  participation  in  political  action, and  when  such  thought  and  action  are  guided 
by  better  motives  than  purely  selfish  and  exclusive  benefit. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  no  place  In  the  country  where  such  a  condi- 
tion can  be  so  properly  and  successfully  maintained  as  here,  among  the  enlight- 
ened and  enterprising  business  men  of  Philadelphia. 

rv. 

BEFORE  THE  MILWAUKEE  MERCHANTS  ASSOCIATION,  OCTOBER  7,  1887. 

I  feel  like  thanking  you  for  remembering  on  this  occasion  the  Presidett  of  the 
United  States ;  for  I  am  sure  you  but  intend  a  respectful  recognition  of  tl  e  dignity 
and  Importance  of  the  high  office  I,  for  the  time  bemg,  hold  in  trust  for  you  nni  for 
the  American  people. 
6 
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It  is  a  high  office  because  it  represents  the  sovereignty  of  a  free  and  mighty  peo^ 
pie.  It  is  fall  of  solemn  responsibility  and  duty,  because  it  embodies  in  a  greater 
degree  than  any  other  office  on  earth  the  suffrage  and  the  trust  of  such  a  people.  A& 
an  American  citizen,  chosen  from  the  mass  of  his  fellow-countiymen  to  assume  for 
a  time  this  responsibility  and  this  duty,  I  acknowledge  with  patriotic  satisfaction 
your  tribute  to  the  office  which  belongs  to  us  all. 

And  because  it  belongs  to  all  the  people  the  obligation  is  manifest  on  their  part  to 
maintain  a  constant  and  continuous  watchfulness  and  interest  concerning  its  care 
and  operation.  Their  duty  is  not  entirely  done  when  they  have  exercised  their 
Buffrage  and  indicated  their  choice  of  the  incumbent.  Nor  is  their  duty  performed 
by  settling  down  to  bitter,  malignant  and  senseless  abuse  of  all  that  is  done  or 
attempted  to  be  done  by  the  incumbent  selected.  The  acts  of  an  administration  should 
not  be  approved  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  for  no  better  reason  than  that  it  repre- 
sents a  political  party ;  but  more  unpatriotic  than  all  others  are  those  who,  having- 
neither  party  discontent  nor  fair  ground  of  criticism  to  excuse  or  justify  their  con- 
duct, rail  because  of  personal  disappointment ;  who  misrepresent  for  sensational  pur- 
poses, and  who  profess  to  see  swift  destruction  in  the  rejection  of  their  plans  of  gov- 
ernmental management. 

After  all  we  need  have  no  fear  that  the  American  people  will  permit  this  higb 
office  of  president  to  suffer.  There  is  a  patriotic  sentiment  abroad  which,  in  the- 
midst  of  all  party  feeling  and  of  party  disappointment,  will  assert  itself  and  will 
insist  that  the  office  which  stands  for  the  people's  will  shall,  in  all  its  vigor,  minister 
to  their  prosperity  and  welfare. 

V. 

kew  york  chamber  of  commerce. 

Executive  Mansion,  Washington,  D.  C,  Nov.  4, 1887. 
Messrs.  Henry  Hentz,  Cluvrles  Watrous  and  others.  Committee  : 

Gentlemen — I  have  received  your  invitations  to  attend  the  annual  banquet  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New  York  on  the  evening  of  the  15th 
instant.  It  would  certainly  give  me  great  pleasure  to  be  present  on  that  occasion 
and  meet  those  who,  to  a  great  extent,  have  in  charge  the  important  business 
interests  represented  in  your  association.  I  am  sure,  too,  that  I  should  derive  profit 
as  well  as  pleasure  from  such  a  meeting. 

Those  charged  by  the  people  with  the  management  of  their  government  can- 
not fail  to  enhance  their  usefulness  by  a  familiarity  with  business  conditions  and 
intimacy  with  business  men,  since  good  government  has  no  more  important  mission 
than  the  stimulation  and  protection  of  the  activities  of  the  country. 

This  relation  between  governments  and  business  suggests  the  thought  that  the 
members  of  such  associations  as  yours  owe  to  themselves  and  to  all  the  people  of 
the  land  a  thoughtful  discharge  of  their  political  obligations,  guided  by  their  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  affairs  to  the  end  that  there  may  be  impressed  upon  the  admin- 
istration of  our  government  a  business  character  and  tendency  free  from  the  diver- 
sion of  passion,  and  unmoved  by  sudden  gusts  of  excitement. 

But  the  most  wholesome  purpose  of  their  political  action  will  not  be  accom- 
plished by  an  insistance  upon  their  exclusive  claims  and  selfish  benefits,  regardless 
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of  the  welfnre  of  the  people  at  large.  Inter-dependence  is  so  fully  an  element  in 
our  national  existence  that  a  patriotic  and  generous  heed  to  the  general  good  senBc 
will  best  subserve  every  particular  interest. 

I  regret  that  my  oiHcial  duties  and  engagements  prevent  the  aoceptance  of 
your  courteous  invitation,  and,  expressing  the  hope  that  the  banquet  may  be  a 
most  enjoyable  and  interesting  occasion  to  those  present, 

I  am,  very  truly,  yours, 

GROVER  CLEVELAND. 

VI. 
"though  the  people   support   the  government,  the  oovbrnmekt  cah- 

NOT  SUPPORT   the  PEOPLE." 

To  the  House  of  Representatives  : 

I  return  without  my  approval  House  bill  number  ten  thousand  two  hundred 
and  three,  entitled  "An  act  to  enable  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  to  make  a 
special  distribution  of  seeds  in  the  drought-stricken  counties  of  Texas,  and  making 
an  appropriation  therefor."' 

It  is  represented  that  a  long-continued  and  extensive  drought  has  existed  in 
certain  portions  of  the  State  of  Texas,  resulting  in  a  failure  of  crops  and  consequent 
distress  and  destitution. 

Though  there  has  been  some  difference  in  statements  concerning  the  extent  of 
the  people's  needs  in  the  localities  thus  affected,  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that 
there  has  existed  a  condition  calling  for  relief;  and  I  am  willing  to  believe  that, 
notwithstanding  the  aid  already  furnished,  a  donation  of  seed-grain  to  the  farmers 
located  in  this  region,  to  enable  tnem  to  put  in  new  crops,  would  serve  to  avert  a 
continuance  or  return  of  an  unfortunate  blight. 

And  yet  I  feel  obliged  to  withhold  my  approval  of  the  plan  as  proposed  by  this 
bill,  to  indulge  a  benevolent  and  charitable  sentiment  through  the  appropriation  of 
public  funds  for  that  purpose. 

I  can  find  no  warrant  for  such  an  appropriation  in  the  Constitution ;  and  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  power  and  duty  of  the  General  Government  ought  to  be 
extended  to  the  relief  of  individual  suffering  which  is  in  no  manner  properly 
related  to  the  public  service  or  benefit.  A  prevalent  tendency  to  disregard  the 
limited  mission  of  this  power  and  duty  should,  I  think,  be  steadfastly  resisted,  to  the 
end  that  the  lesson  should  be  constantly  enforced  that  though  the  people  support 
the  Government,  the  Government  should  not  support  the  people. 

T/ie  friendliness  and  charity  of  our  countrymen  can  always  be  relied  upon  to  reUeva 
their  fellow-  citizens  in  misfortune.  This  has  been  repeatedly  and  quite  lately  demonstrated. 
Federal  aid  in  such  cases  encourages  the  expectation  of  paternal  care  on  the  part  of 
the  Oovernment  and  weakens  tlie  sturdiness  of  our  national  character,  while  it  precentt 
the  indulgence  among  our  people  of  that  kindly  sentiment  and  conduct  wfuch  strengthen ' 
Vie  bonds  of  a  common  brotherhood. 

It  is  within  my  personal  knowledge  that  individual  aid  has  to  some  extent 
already  been  extended  to  the  sufferers  mentioned  in  this  bill.  The  failure  of  the 
proposed  appropriation  of  ten  thousand  dollars  additional  to  meet  their  remaining 
wants  will  not  necessarily  result  in  continued  distress  if  the  emergency  is  fully  made 
known  to  the  people  of  the  country. 
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It  is  here  suggested  that  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  is  annually  directed 
to  expend  a  large  sum  of  money  for  the  purchase,  propagation  and  distribution  of 
seeds  and  other  things  of  this  description,  two-thirds  of  wliich  are  upon  tberequest 
of  Senators!,  Representatives  and  Delegates  in  Congress,  supplied  to  them  for  dis- 
tribution among  their  constituents. 

The  appropriation  of  the  current  year  for  this  purpose  is  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  and  it  will  probably  be  no  less  in  the  appropriation  for  the  ensuing  year. 
I  understand  that  a  large  quantity  of  grain  is  furnished  for  such  distribution,  and  it 
is  supposed  that  this  free  apportionment  among  their  neighbors  is  a  privilege  which, 
may  b*  waived  by  our  Senators  and  Representatives. 

If  sufficient  of  them  should  request  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  to  sf  nd 
their  shares  of  the  grain  thus  allowed  them  to  the  suffering  farmers  of  Texas,  they 
might  be  enabled  to  sow  their  crops,  the  constituents  for  whom  in  theory  this  grain 
is  intended  could  well  bear  the  temporary  deprivation,  and  the  donors  would  expe* 
rience  the  satisfaction  attending  deeds  of  charity. 

GROVER  CLEVELAND. 
Executive  Mansion, 

Washington,  February  16, 1887. 


BEFORE  PATRIOTIC  MEETINGS  AND  SOCIETIES. 
I. 

IN   PRESENTING    THK   LECTURER,  REV.  FATHER    SHEEHY,  AT   ST.  STEPHEN'S   HALL, 
BUFFALO,  DECEMBER  5, 1881. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen — I  desire  to  acknowledge  the  honor  you  have  con- 
ferred upon  me  by  this  call  to  the  chair.  My  greatest  regret  is  that  I  know  so  little 
of  the  conditions  that  have  given  birth  to  the  Land  League.  I  know  in  a  general 
way  that  it  is  designed  to  secure  to  Ireland  those  just  and  natural  rights  to  which 
Irishmen  are  entitled.  I  understand,  also,  that  these  are  to  be  obtained  by  pea<|^ful 
measures  and  without  doing  violence  to  any  just  law  of  the  land.  This  should  meet 
with  the  support  and  countenance  of  every  man  who  enjoys  the  privilege  of  Ameri- 
can citizenship  and  lives  under  American  laws.  Our  sympathy  is  drawn  out  by  a 
bond  of  common  manhood.  We  are  here  to-night  to  welcome  an  apostle  of  this 
cause,  one  who  can,  from  personal  experience,  recount  the  scenes  of  tnat  troubled 
isle ;  who  can  tell  us  the  risks  that  are  taken  and  the  pains  that  are  suffered  by  those 
who  lead  the  van  in  this  great  movement.  I  congratulate  you  upon  having  Father 
Sheehy  with  you  to  night,  and  I  will  not  delay  the  pleasure  of  his  presentation  to 
you. 

II. 

address  in  8t.  James's  hall,  buffalo,  n.  y.,  when  presiding  at  a  mass 
meeting  to  protest  against  the  treatment  of  american  citizens 
imprisoned  abroad,  april  9,  1882. 

Fellow  Citizens — This  is  the  formal  mode  of  address  on  occasions  of  this 
kind,  but  I  think  we  seldom  realize  fully  its  meaning  or  how  valuable  a  thing  it  is 
to  be  a  citizen. 
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From  the  earliest  civilization  to  be  a  citizen  has  been  to  be  a  free  man, endowed 
with  certain  privileges  and  advantages,  and  entitled  to  tiie  full  protection  of  the  State. 
The  defense  and  protection  of  personal  rights  of  its  citizens  has  always  been  the 
paramount  and  most  important  duty  of  a  free,  enlightened  government. 

And  perhaps  no  government  has  this  sacred  trust  more  in  its  keeping  than  this 
— the  best  and  freest  of  them  all ;  for  here  the  people  who  are  to  be  protected  are 
the  source  of  those  powers  which  they  delegate  upon  the  express  compact  that  the 
citizen  shall  be  protected.  For  this  purpose  we  chose  those  who  for  the  time  being 
shall  manage  the  machinery  which  we  have  set  up  for  our  defense  and  safety. 

And  this  protection  adheres  to  us  in  all  lands  and  places  as  an  incident  of  citi- 
zenship. Let  but  the  weight  of  a  sacrilegious  hand  Ijc  put  upon  this  sacred  thing, 
and  a  great,  strong  goveroment  springs  to  its  feet  to  avenge  the  wrong.  Thus  it  is 
that  the  native  born  American  citizen  enjoys  his  birthright.  But  when,  in  the  west- 
ward march  of  empire,  this  nation  was  founded  and  took  root,  we  beckoned  to  the 
old  world,  and  invited  hither  its  immigration,  and  provided  a  mode  by  which  those 
who  sought  a  home  among  us  might  become  our  fellow-citizens.  They  came  by 
thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands ;  they  came  and 

Hewed  the  dark  old  woods  away. 
And  gave  the  virgin  fields  to  day  ; 

they  came  with  strong  sinews  and  brawny  arms  to  aid  in  the  growth  and  progress 
of  a  new  country;  they  came  and  upon  our  altars  laid  their  fealty  and  submission  ; 
they  came  to  our  temples  of  justice  and  under  the  solemnity  of  an  oath  renounced 
all  allegiance  to  every  sther  State,  potentate  and  .sovereignty,  and  surrendered  to  us 
all  the  duty  pertaining  to  such  allegiance.  We  have  accepted  their  fealty  and  in- 
vited them  to  surrender  the  protection  of  their  nativejand. 

And  what  should  be  given  them  in  return?  Manifestly,  good  faith  and  every 
dictate  of  honor  demand  that  we  give  them  the  same  liberty  and  protection  here 
and  elsewhere  which  we  vouchsafe  to  our  native-born  citizens.  And  that  this  has 
been  accorded  to  them  is  the  crowning  glory  of  American  institutions. 

It  needed  not  the  sUvtute,  which  is  now  the  law  of  the  land,  declaring  that  "  all 
nUuralized  citizens  while  in  foreign  lands  are  entitled  to  and  shall  receive  from 
this  government  the  same  protection  of  perious  and  property  which  is  accorded  to 
native-bora  citizens,"  to  voice  the  policy  of  our  nation. 

In  all  lands  where  the  semblance  of  liberty  is  preserved,  the  right  of  a  person 
arrested  to  a  speedy  accusation  and  trial  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  fundamental  law,  as  it 
is  a  rule  of  civilization. 

At  any  rate,  we  hold  it  to  be  so,  and  this  is  one  of  the  rights  which  we  under- 
take to  guarantee  to  any  native-born  or  naturalized  citizen  of  ours,  whether  he  be 
imprisoned  by  order  of  the  czar  of  Russia  or  unier  the  pretext  of  a  law  admin- 
istered for  the  benefit  of  the  landed  aristocracy  of  England. 

We  do  not  claim  to  make  laws  for  other  countries,  but  we  do  insist  that  what- 
ever those  laws  may  be  thsy  shall,  in  the  inttirestsof  hum-ia  freedom  and  the  rights 
of  mankind,  so  far  as  they  involve  the  liberty  of  our  citizens,  be  speedily  admin- 
istered. We  have  a  right  to  say,  and  do  say,  that  mere  suspicion  without  exami- 
nation or  trial,  is  not  sufficient  to  justify  the  long  imprisonment  of  a  citizen  of 
America.  Other  nations  may  permit  their  citizens  to  be  thus  imprisoned.  Oars 
will  not.    And  this  in  effect  has  been  solemnly  declared  by  statute. 
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We  have  met  here  tonight  to  consider  this  subject  and  to  inquire  into  the 
cause  and  the  reasons  and  the  justice  of  the  imprisonment  of  certain  of  our  fellow- 
citizens  now  held  in  British  prisons  without  the  semblance  of  a  trial  or  legal  «»xam- 
ination.  Our  Jaw  declares  that  the  government  shall  act  in  such  cases.  But  the 
people  are  the  creators  of  the  government. 

The  undaunted  apostle  of  the  Christian  religion  imprisoned  and  persecuted, 
appealing  centuries  ago  to  the  Roman  law  and  the  rights  of  Roman  citizenship 
boldly  demanded  :  "  Is  it  lawful  for  you  to  scourge  a  man  that  is  a  Roman  and 
uncondemned  ?" 

III. 

at  the  annual  SAENGERPEST  in  buffalo,  JULY  16,  1883. 

I  have  come  to  join  my  fellow-townsmen  and  their  visitors  in  the  exercises 
which  inaugurate  a  festival  of  music  and  of  song,  and  a  season  of  social 
enjoyments. 

It  may  be  safely  said,  I  think,  that  no  one  who  has  called  this  his  home,  and 
who  has  enjoyed  a  residence  in  this  beautiful  city,  and  has  learned  the  kindness  of 
its  people,  ever  forgets  these  things,  or  fails  to  experience  a  satisfaction  in  whatever 
adds  to  the  prestige  of  the  city,  and  the  pride  and  enjoyment  of  its  inhabitants. 

And  thus  it  is  that  I  am  here  to-night,  at  my  home,  claiming,  as  an  old  citizen 
of  Buffalo,  my  full  share  of  the  pleasure  which  Buffalonians  appropriate  to  them- 
selves on  this  occasion. 

I  am  gltd  that  our  State  has  within  its  borders  a  city  containing  sufficient 
German  enterprise  and  enough  of  the  German  love  of  music,  to  secure  to  itself  the 
honor  and  distinction  of  being  selected  as  the  place  where  this  national  festival  is 
held. 

I  desire  to  feel  free,  to-night,  from  official  responsibilities  and  restraint,  and  as 
a  private  citizen,  to  join  in  welcoming  our  guests  to  my  home ;  but  I  will  not  for- 
bear, as  the  executive  of  the  great  State  of  New  York,  and  on  behalf  of  all  its  people, 
to  extend  to  those  here  assembled  from  other  States  a  hearty  greeting. 

At  this  moment  the  reflection  is  uppermost  in  my  mind  that  we  owe  much  to 
the  German  element  among  our  people.  Their  thrift  and  industry  have  added 
immensely  to  our  growth  and  prosperity.  The  sad  and  solemn  victims  of  American 
overwork  may  learn  of  them  that  labor  may  be  well  done,  and  at  the  same  time 
recreation  and  social  enjoyment  have  their  place  in  a  busy  life.  They  have  also 
brought  to  us  their  music  and  their  song,  which  have  done  much  to  elevate,  refine 
and  improve,  and  to  demonstrate  that  nature's  language  is  as  sweet  as  when  the 
morning  stars  sang  together. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  a  music  loving  people  are  not  apt  to  be  a  bad 
people ;  and  it  may  well  be  hoped  that  occasions  like  this  will  tend  to  make  the 
love  and  cultivation  of  music  more  universal  in  our  land. 

We  hear,  sometimes,  of  the  assimilation  of  the  people  of  different  nationalities, 
who  have  made  their  home  upon  American  soil.  As  this  process  goes  on,  let  the 
German's  love  of  music  be  carefully  included  to  the  end  that  the  best  elements  of 
human  nature  may  be  improved  and  cultivated  and  American  life  be  made  more 
joyous  and  happy. 

I  must  not  detain  you  longer ;  better  things  await  you. 
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To  the  stranger  guest,  I  pledge  a  cordial  hoBpltality  at  the  hands  of  the  Ger- 
tnans  of  Buffalo.  I  know  the  warmth  of  heart  and  the  kindliness  of  disposition  of 
those  having  you  in  charge,  and  no  other  guaranty  is  needed. 

To  my  fellow  townsmen,  who  have  labored  thus  far  so  faithfully  In  preparation 
for  this  occasion,  I  cannot  forbear  saying  your  most  difficult  and  delicate  work  will 
not  be  done  until  your  guests  depart,  declaring  the  twenty-third  the  most  successful 
and  enjoyable  Sseugerfest  upon  the  list,  and  confessing  that  the  most  cordial  and 
hospitable  entertainers  are  the  Germans  of  Buffalo. 

IV. 

at    the    dinner    of    the    HIBERNIAN    SOCIETY,   PHILADELPHIA,    SEPTEMBER  17, 

1887— centennial  op  the  constitution. 

« 

I  should  hardly  think  my  participation  in  the^  centennial  celebration  was  satis- 
factory if  I  had  not  the  opportunity  of  meeting  the  representatives  of  the  society 
which,  through  its  antiquity  and  associations,  bears  close  relation  to  the  events  of 
the  time  we  commemorate.  That  you  celebrate  this  occasion  is  a  reminder  of  the 
fact,  that  in  the  troublous  and  perilous  days  of  our  country,  those  whose  names 
stood  upon  your  roll  of  membership  nobly  fought  for  the  cause  of  free  government 
and  for  the  homes  which  they  had  found  upon  our  soil. 

No  society  or  corporation,  I  am  sure,  has  in  its  charter  or  its  traditions  and 
history,  a  better  or  more  valuable  certificate  of  its  patriotic  worth  and  character 
than  you  have,  and  which  is  found  in  the  words  of  Washington,  who  in  1782 
declared  of  the  Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick,  of  which  this  association  is  the  suc- 
cessor, that  it  "  has  always  been  noted  for  the  firm  adherence  of  its  members  to  the 
-glorious  cause  in  which  we  are  engaged."  These  are  priceless  words,  and  they 
Tender  most  fitting  the  part  which  the  members  of  the  Hibernian  Society  are  to  day 
Assuming. 

I  notice  upon  a  letter  which  I  have  received  from  your  Secretary  that  one  object 
of  your  society  is  stated  to  be  "for  the  relief  of  emigrants  from  Ireland,"  and  this 
leads  me  to  reflect  how  nearly  allied  love  of  country  is  to  a  kindly  humanity,  and 
how  naturally  such  a  benevolent  purpose  of  this  society,  as  the  assistance  and 
relief  of  your  stranger  and  needy  emigrants,  follows  the  patriotism  in  which  it 
iiad  its  origin. 

Long  may  the  Hibernian  Society  live  and  prosper,  and  long  may  its  benevolent 
•and  humane  work  be  prosecuted.  And  when  another  centennial  of  the  Constitution 
18  celebrated,  may  those  who  shall  then  form  its  membership  be  as  fully  inspired 
■with  the  patriotism  of  its  history  and  traditions,  and  as  ready  to  join  in  the  general 
felicitation,  as  the  men  I  see  about  me  here. 
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SPEECHES  AT  CENTENNIAL  CELEBRATIONS. 


EXTRACT  FROM  THE  ORATION  OP  JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL,  AT  THE  250TH   ANNI- 
VERSARY OP  HARVARD  COLLEGE,  NOVEMBER  9,   1886. 

'*  Brethren  of  the  Alumni :  It  now  becomes  my  duty  to  welcome  in  your  name  guests- 
who  have  come,  some  of  them  so  far,  to  share  our  congratulations  and  hopes  to-day.  I 
cannot  name  them  all  and  give  to  each  his  fitting  phrase.  Thrice  welcome  to  all.  There 
Is  one  name  which  it  would  be  indecorous  not  to  make  an  exception  of.  You  all  know  that 
I  can  mean  only  the  President  of  our  country.  His  presence  is  a  signal  honor  to  us  all ;  to 
Ufl  all,  I  may  say,  a  personal  gratification. 

'*  We  have  no  politics  here,  but  the  sons  of  Harvard  all  belong  to  a  party  which  admires- 
courage,  strength  of  purpose  and  fidelity  to  duty,  and  which  respects,  wherever  he  be 
found,  the  jugtum  et  tenacem  propositi  virum,  who  knows  how  to  withstand  the  civiutn  ardor 
prava  jubentium.  He  has  left  the  helm  of  state  to  be  with  us  here,  and  so  long  as  it  is 
Intrusted  to  his  hands  we  are  sure  that,  should  the  storm  come,  he  will  say  with  Seneca's 
pilot :  '  O,  Neptune,  you  may  save  me  If  you  will,  you  may  sink  me  if  you  will,  but  what- 
ever happens  I  shall  keep  my  rudder  true.' " 


PRESIDENT  CLEVELAND'S  ADDRESS. 

Mr.  President  and  Oentlemen  : 

1  fiod  myself  to-day  in  a  company  to  ■which  I  am  much  unused,  and  when  I 
see  the  alumni  of  the  oldest  college  in  the  land  surrounding  in  their  right  of  sonship, 
the  maternal  board  at  which  I  am  but  an  invited  guest,  the  reflection  that  for  me- 
there  exists  no  alma  mater  gives  rise  to  a  feeling  of  regret,  which  is  tempered 
only  by  the  cordiality  of  your  welcome  and  your  reassuring  kindness. 

If  the  fact  is  recalled  that  only  twelve  of  my  twenty-one  predecessors  in  office 
had  the  advantage  of  a  collegiate  or  university  education,  a  proof  is  presented  of 
the  democratic  sense  of  our  people,  rather  than  an  argument  against  the  supreme 
value  of  the  best  and  most  liberal  education  in  high  public  positions.  There  cer- 
tainly can  be  no  sufficient  reason  for  any  space  or  distance  between  the  walks  of  a 
most  classical  education  and  the  way  that  leads  to  a  political  place.  Any  disinclina- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  most  learned  and  cultured  of  our  citizens  to  mingle  in  public 
affairs,  and  the  consequent  abandonment  of  political  activity  to  those  who  have 
but  little  regard  for  student  and  scholar  in  politics,  are  not  favorable  conditions- 
under  a  government  such  as  ours,  and  if  they  have  existed  to  a  damaging  extent, 
very  recent  events  appear  to  indicate  that  the  education  and  conservatism  of  the 
land  are  to  be  hereafter  more  plainly  heard  in  the  expression  of  the  popular  will. 

Surely  the  splendid  destiny  which  awaits  a  patriotic  effort  in  behalf  of  our 
country  will  be  sooner  reached  if  the  best  of  our  thinkers  and  educated  men  shall 
deem  it  a  solemn  duty  of  citizenship  to  actively  and  practically  engage  in  political 
affairs,  and  if  the  force  and  power  of  their  thought  and  learning  shall  be  willingly 
or  unwillingly  acknowledged  in  party  management. 

If  I  am  to  speak  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  I  desire  to  mention  as 
the  most  pleasant  and  characteristic  feature  of  our  system  of  government  the  near- 
ness of  the  people  to  their  President   and   other   high  officials.    A  close  view 
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afforded  our  citizens  of  the  acts  and  condact  of  those  to  whom  they  have  intrusted 
their  interests  serves  as  a  regulator  and  check  upon  temptation  and  pressure  in 
ofl3ce,and  is  a  constant  reminder  that  diligence  and  faithfulness  are  the  measure  of 
public  duty,  and  such  a  relation  l)etween  President  and  people  ought  to  leave  bat 
little  room  in  popular  judgment  and  conscience  for  unjust  and  false  accusations 
and  for  malicious  slanders  invented  for  the  purpose  of  undermining  the  people's 
trust  and  confidence  in  the  administration  of  their  government. 

No  public  officer  should  desire  to  check  the  utmost  freedom  of  criticism  as  to 
all  official  acts,  but  every  right-thinking  man  must  concede  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  should  not  be  put  beyond  the  protection  which  American  love  of 
fair  play  and  decency  accords  to  every  American  citizen.  This  trait  of  our 
national  character  would  not  encourage,  if  their  extent  and  tendency  were  folly 
appreciated,  tlie  silly,  mean,  and  cowardly  lies  that  every  day  are  found  in  the 
columns  of  certain  newspapers,  which  violate  every  instinct  of  American  manliness 
and  in  ghoulish  glee  desecrates  every  sacred  relation  of  private  life. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  highest  office  that  the  American  people  can  confer  T^hich 
necessarily  makes  their  President  altogether  selfish,  scheming  and  untrustworthy. 
On  the  contrary,  the  solemn  duties  which  confront  him  tend  to  a  sober  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility ;  the  trust  of  the  American  people  and  an  appreciation  of  their  mission 
among  the  nitons  of  the  earth  should  make  him  a  patriotic  man,  and  the  tales  of 
distress  which  reach  him  from  the  humble  and  lowly  and  needy  and  afflicted  in 
every  corner  of  the  land  cannot  fail  to  quicken  within  him  every  kind  impulse  and 
tender  sensibility. 

After  all,  it  comes  to  this :  The  peopje  of  the  United  States  have  one  and  all  a 
sacred  mission  to  perform,  and  your  President,  not  more  surely  than  any  other 
citizen  who  loves  his  country,  must  assume  part  of  the  responsibility  of  the  demon- 
stration to  the  world  of  the  success  of  popular  government.  No  man  can  hide  his 
talent  in  a  napkin,  and  escape  the  condemnation  which  his  slothfulness  deserves^ 
or  evade  the  stern  sentence  which  his  faithlessness  invites. 

Be  assured,  my  friends,  that  the  privilege  of  this  day,  so  full  of  improvement^ 
and  the  enjoyments  of  this  hour,  so  full  of  pleasure  and  cheerful  encouragements^ 
will  never  be  forgotten ;  and  in  parting  with  you  now  let  me  express  my  earnest 
hope  that  Harvard's  alumni  may  always  honor  the  venerable  institution  which  has 
honored  them,  and  that  no  man  who  forgets  and  neglects  his  duty  to  Americar^ 
citizenship  will  find  his  alma  mater  here. 

II. 

AT  CLINTON,  NEW   YORK,  JULY   13,  1887. 

I  am  by  no  means  certain  of  my  standing  here  among  those  who  celebrate  the 
centennial  of  Clinton's  existence  as  a  village.  My  recollections  of  the  place  reach 
backward  but  about  thirty-six  years,  and  my  residence  here  covered  a  very  brief 
period.  But  these  recollections  are  fresh  and  distinct  to-day,  and  pleasant  too, 
though  not  entirely  free  from  sombre  coloring. 

It  was  here  in  the  school,  at  the  foot  of  College  Hill,  that  I  began  my  prepara- 
tion for  college  life  and  enjoyed  the  anticipation  of  a  collegiate  education.  We 
had  two  teachers  in  our  school.     One  became  afterwards  a  judge  in  Chicago,  and 
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the  other  passed  through  the  legal  profession  to  the  ministry,  and  within  the  last 
two  years  was  living  farther  West.  I  read  a  little  Latin  with  two  other  boys  in 
the  class.  I  think  I  floundered  through  four  books  of  the  ^neid.  The  other  boys 
had  nice  large  modern  editions  of  Virgil,  with  big  print  and  plenty  of  notes  to  help 
one  over  the  hard  places.  Mine  was  a  little  old-fashioned  copy  which  my  father 
used  before  me,  with  no  notes,  and  which  Avas  only  translated  by  hard  knocks.  I 
believe  I  have  forgiven  those  other  boys  for  their  persistent  refusal  to  allow  me  the 
use  of  the  notes  in  their  books.  At  any  rate,  they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  over- 
taken by  any  dire  retribution,  for  one  of  them  is  now  a  rich  and  prosperous  lawyer 
in  BuflFalo,  and  the  other  is  a  professor  in  your  college  and  the  orator  of  to-day's 
celebration.  The  struggles  with  ten  lines  of  Virgil  which  at  first  made  up  my  daily 
task,  are  amusing  as  remembered  now  ;  but  with  them  lam  also  forced  to  remem- 
ber that  instead  of  being  the  beginning  of  the  higher  education  for  which  I  honestly 
longed,  they  occurred  near  tbe  end  of  my  school  advantages.  This  suggests  a  dis- 
appointment wliich  no  lapse  of  time  can  alleviate  and  a  deprivation  I  have  sadly 
felt  ^ith  every  passing  year. 

I  remember  Benoni  Butler  and  his  store.  I  don't  know  whether  he  was  an  habitual 
poet  or  not,  but  I  heard  him  recite  one  poem  of  his  own  manufacture  which 
embodied  an  account  of  a  travel  to  or  from  Clinton  in  the  early  days.  I  can  recall 
but  two  lines  of  this  poem,  as  follows :  || 

"  Paris  Hill  next  came  in  sight ; 
And  there  we  tarried  over  night." 

I  remember  the  next-door  neighbors,  Doctors  Bissell  and  Scollard — and  good, 
kind  neighbors  they  were,  too — not  your  cross,  crabbed  kind  who  could  not  bear  to 
see  a  boy  about.  It  always  seemed  to  me  that  they  drove  very  fine  horses ;  and  for 
that  reason  I  thought  they  must  be  extremely  rich. 

I  don't  know  that  I  should  indulge  further  recollections  that  must  seem  very 
little  like  centennial  history  ;  but  I  want  to  establish  as  well  as  I  can  ray  right  to  be 
here.  I  might  speak  of  the  college  faculty,  who  cast  such  a  pleasing  though  sober 
shade  of  dignity  over  the  place,  and  who,  with  other  educated  and  substantial 
citizens,  made  up  the  best  of  social  life.  I  was  a  boy  then,  and  slightly  felt  the 
atmosphere  of  this  condition ;  but,  notwithstanding,  I  believe  I  absorbed  a  lasting 
appreciation  of  tlie  intelligence  and  refinement  which  made  this  a  delightful 
home. 

I  know  that  you  will  bear  with  me,  my  friends,  if  I  yield  to  the  impulse  which 
the  mention  of  home  creates,  and  speak  of  my  own  home  here,  and  how  through 
the  memories  which  cluster  about  it  I  may  claim  a  tender  relationship  to  your 
village.  Here  it  was  that  our  family  circle  entire,  parents  and  children,  lived  day 
after  day  in  loving  and  afiectionate  converse;  and  here,  for  the  last  time,  we  met 
around  the  family  altar  and  thanked  God  that  our  household  was  unbroken  by 
death  or  separation.  "We  never  met  together  in  any  other  home  after  leaving  this, 
and  Death  followed  closely  our  departure.  And  thus  it  is,  that  as  with  advancing 
years  I  survey  the  havoc  Death  has  made,  and  the  thoughts  of  my  early  home  more 
sacred,  the  remembrance  of  this  pleasant  spot,  so  related,  is  revived  and  chastened. 

I  can  only  add  my  thanks  for  the  privilege  of  being  with  you  to-day,  and  wish 
for  the  village  of  Clinton  in  the  future  a  continuation  and  increase  of  the  blessings 
of  the  past. 
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III. 

BBSPONBE  TO  TOAST,  "THE  PUESIDKNT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,"  AT  THE  CBHTEN- 
NIAL  CELEBRATION  OK  THE  SETTLEMENT  OF  TUE  VILLAGE  OF  CLtNTOH,  N.  T., 
JULY   18,  1887. 

I  am  incUned  to  content  myself  on  this  occasion,  with  an  acknowledgment  on 
behalf  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  of  the  compliment  which  you  have  paid  to 
the  office  which  represents  their  sovereignty.  But  such  an  acknowledgment  sug- 
gests an  idea  which  I  cannot  refrain  from  dwelling  upon  for  a  moment. 

That  the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States  does  represent  the  sovereignty 
of  sixty  millions  of  free  people,  is  to  my  mind  a  statement  full  of  solemnity ;  for  this 
sovereignty  I  conceive  to  be  the  working  out  or  enforcement  of  the  divine  right  of 
man  to  govern  himself  and  a  manifestation  of  God's  plan  concerning  the  human 
race. 

Though  the  struggles  of  political  parties  to  secure  the  incumbency  of  this  office 
and  the  questionable  methods  sometimes  resorted  to  for  its  possession  may  not  be  in 
keeping  with  this  idea,  and  though  the  deceit  practised  to  mislead  the  people  in 
their  choice,  and  its  too  frequent  influence  on  their  suffrage  may  surprise  U3,  these 
things  should  never  lead  us  astray  in  our  estimate  of  this  exalted  position  and  its 
value  and  dignity. 

And  though  your  fellow-citizen,  who  may  be  chosen  to  perform  for  a  time  the 
duties  of  this  blithest  place  should  be  badly  selected,  and  though  the  best  attainable 
results  may  not  be  readied  by  his  administration,  yet  the  exacting  watchfiUness  of 
the  people,  freed  from  the  disturbing  turmoil  of  partisan  excitement,  ought  to 
prevent  mischance  to  the  office  which  represents  their  sovereignty,  and  should 
reduce  to  a  minimum  the  danger  of  harm  to  the  State. 

I  by  no  means  underestimate  the  importance  of  the  utmost  care  and  circum- 
spection in  the  selection  of  the  incumbent.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  there  is  no 
obligation  of  citizenship  that  demands  more  thought  and  conscientious  deliberation 
than  this,  But  I  am  speaking  of  the  citizen's  duty  to  the  office  and  its  selected 
incumbent. 

This  duty  is  only  performed  when,  in  the  interest  of  the  entire  people,  the  full 
exercise  of  the  powers  of  the  Chief  Magistracy  is  insisted  on,  and  when,  for  the 
people's  safety,  a  due  regard  for  the  limitations  placed  upon  the  office  is  exacted. 
These  things  should  be  enforced  by  the  manifestation  of  a  calm  and  enlightened 
public  opinion.  But  this  should  not  be  simulated  by  the  mad  clamor  of  disappointed 
interest,  which,  without  regard  for  the  general  good,  or  allowance  for  the  exercise 
of  official  judgment,  would  degrade  the  office  by  forcing  compliance  with  selfish 
demands. 

If  your  President  should  not  be  of  the  people  and  one  of  your  fellow- citizens, 
be  would  be  utterly  unfit  for  the  position,  incapable  of  understanding  the  people's 
wants  and  careless  of  their  desires.  That  he  is  one  of  the  people  implies  that  he  is 
subject  to  human  frailty  and  error.  But  he  should  be  permitted  to  claim  but  little 
toleration  for  mistakes ;  the  generosity  of  his  fellow-citizens  should  alone  decree  how 
far  good  intentions  should  excuse  his  shortcomings.  « 

Watch  well,  then,  this  high  office,  the  most  precions  possession  of  American 
citizenship.    Demand  for  it  the  most  complete  devotion  on  the  part  of  him  to  trhose 
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custody  it  may  be  intrusted,  and  protect  it  not  less  vigilantly  against  unworthy 
assaults  from  without. 

Thus  will  you  perform  a  sacred  duty  to  yourselves  and  to  those  who  may 
follow  you  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  freest  institutions  which  Heaven  has  ever 
vouchsafed  to  man. 

IV. 

AT    THE   CENTENNIAL    CELEBRATION    OF    THE   ADOPTION  OP    THE    CONSTITUTION, 
PHILADELPHIA,  SEPTEMBER   17,  1887. 

I  deem  it  a  very  great  honor  and  pleasure  <b  participate  in  these  impressive 
exercises. 

Every  American  citizen  should  on  this  centennial  day  rejoice  in  hia  citizen- 
ship. 

He  will  not  find  the  cause  of  his  rejoicing  in  the  antiquity  of  his  country, — for 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth  his  stands  with  the  youngest.  He  will  not  find  it 
in  the  glitter  and  the  pomp  that  bedeck  a  monarch  and  dazzle  abject  and  servile 
subjects, — for  in  his  country  the  people  themselves  are  rulers.  He  will  not  find  it 
in  the  story  of  bloody  foreign  conquests, — for  his  Government  has  been  content  to 
care  for  its  own  domain  and  people. 

He  should  rejoice  because  the  work  of  framing  our  Constitution  was  completed 
one  hundred  yettfs  ago  to-day,  and  also  because  when  completed  it  established  a 
free  Government.  He  should  rejoice  because  this  Constitution  and  Government 
have  survived  so  long,  and  also  because  they  have  survived  with  so  many  blessings 
and  have  demonstrated  so  fully  the  strength  and  value  of  popular  rule.  He  should 
rejoice  in  the  wondrous  growth  and  achievements  of  the  past  one  hundred  years, 
and  also  in  the  glorious  promise  of  the  Constitution  through  centuries  to  come. 

We  shall  fail  to  be  duly  thankful  for  all  that  was  done  for  us  one  hundred 
years  ago,  unless  we  realize  the  diflQculties  of  the  work  then  in  hand,  and  the 
dangers  avoided  in  the  task  of  forming  "  a  more  perfect  union  "  between  disjointed 
and  inharmonious  States,  with  interests  and  opinions  radically  diverse  and  stub- 
bornly maintained. 

The  perplexities  of  the  convention  which  undertook  the  labor  of  preparing  our 
Constitution  are  apparent  in  theee  earnest  words  of  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of 
its  members : 

"  The  small  progress  we  have  made  after  four  or  five.weeks  of  close  attendance 
and  continued  reasonings  with  feach  other,  our  diiferent  sentiments  on  almost  every 
question — several  of  the  last  producing  as  many  noes  as  yeas— is,  methinks,  a 
melancholy  proof  of  the  imperfection  of  the  human  understanding.  We  indeed 
seem  to  feel  our  own  want  of  political  wisdom,  since  we  have  been  running  about 
in  search  of  it.  We  have  gone  back  to  ancient  history  for  models  of  government, 
and  examined  the  different  forms  of  those  republics  which,  having  been  formed  with 
the  seeds  of  their  own  dissolution,  now  no  longer  exist.  In  this  situation  of  this 
Assembly,  groping  as  it  were  in  the  dark  to  find  political  truth,  and  scarce  able  to 
distinguisH  it  when  presented  to  us,  how  has  it  happened,  sir,  that  we  have  not 
heretofore  once  thought  of  humbly  applying  to  the  Father  of  Light  to  illuminate 
our  understandings  ? ' 

And  this  wise  man,  proposing  to  his  fellows  that  the  aid  and  blessing  of  God 
should  be  invoked  in  their  extf emity,  declared : 
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"I  have  lived,  sir,  a  long  time,  and  the  longer  I  live  the  more  convincing  proofs 
I  see  of  the  trutli  that  Ood  governs  in  the  affairs  of  men.  And  if  a  sparrow  can 
not  fall  to  the  ground  without  His  notice,  is  it  probable  that  an  empire  can  rise 
without  nis  aid  V  We  have  l)een  assured,  sir,  in  the  sacred  writings  that  '  except 
the  Lord  build  the  house,  they  labor  in  vain  that  build  it.'  I  firmly  believe  this; 
and  I  also  believe  that  without  His  concurring  aid  we  shall  succee<l  in  this  p<^)litical 
building  no  better  than  the  builders  of  Babel.  We  shall  be  divided  by  our  little 
partial,  local  intertsts,  our  projects  will  be  confounded,  and  we  ourselves  bhall 
become  ii  reproach  and  by-word  down  to  future  ages;  and,  what  is  worse,  mankind 
may  hereafter,  from  this  unfortunate  instance,  despair  of  establishing  governments 
by  human  wisdom  and  leave  it  to  chance,  war,  and  conquest." 

In  the  face  of  all  discouragements,  the  fathers  of  the  Republic  lalwred  on  for 
four  long,  weary  months,  in  alternate  hope  and  fear,  but  always  with  rugged  resolve, 
never  faltering  in  a  sturdy  endeavor  sanctified  by  a  prophetic  sense  of  the  value  to 
X)osterity  of  their  success,  and  always  with  unflinching  faith  in  tlie  principles  which 
make  the  foundation  of  a  government  by  the  people. 

At  lapt  their  task  was  done.  It  is  related  that  upon  the  back  of  the  chair  occu- 
pied by  Washington  as  the  president  of  the  Convention  a  sun  was  painted,  and  that 
as  the  delegates  were  signing  the  completed  Constitution  one  of  tbem  said :  "  I 
have  often  and  often,  in  the  course  of  the  session,  and  in  the  solicitude  of  my  hopes 
and  fears  as  to  its  issue,  looked  at  that  behind  the  President  without  being  able  to 
tell  whether  it  was  rising  or  setting.  But  now  at  length  I  know  that  it  is  a  rising 
and  not  a  setting  sun." 

We  stand  to-day  on  the  spot  where  this  rising  sun  emerged  from  political  night 
and  darkness ;  and  In  its  own  bright  medium  light  we  mark  its  glorious  way. 
Clouds  have  sometimes  obscured  its  rays,  and  dreadful  storms  have  made  us  fear; 
but  God  has  held  it  in  its  course,  and  through  its  life-giving  warmth  has  performed 
His  latest  miracle  in  the  creation  of  this  wondrous  land  and  people. 

As  we  look  down  the  past  century  to  the  origin  of  our  Constitution,  as  we  con- 
template its  trials  and  its  triumphs,  as  we  realize  how  completely  the  principles  upon 
which  it  is  based  have  met  every  national  peril  and  every  national  need,  how 
devoutly  should  we  confess,  with  Franklin,  "God  governs  in  the  afl'airs  of  men;" 
and  how  solemn  should  be  the  reflection  that  to  our  hands  is  committed  this  ark  of 
the  people's  covenant,  and  that  ours  is  the  duty  to  shield  it  from  impious  hands. 
We  receive  it  sealed  with  the  tests  of  a  century-  It  has  been  found  suflicient  in  the 
past ;  and  in  all  the  future  years  it  will  be  found  sufficient  if  the  American  people 
are  true  to  their  sacred  trust. 

Another  centennial  day  will  come,  and  millions  yet  unborn  will  inquire  con- 
cerning our  stewardship  and  the  safety  of  their  Constitution.  God  grant  that  they 
may  find  it  unimpaired;  and  as  we  rejoice  in  the  patriotism  and  devotion  of  those 
who  lived  a  hundred  years  ago,  so  may  others  who  follow  us  rejoice  in  our  fidelity 
and  in  our  jealous  love  for  constitutional  liberty. 
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V. 

besponse  to  the  toast,  "the  president  op  the  united  states,"  at  the 
dinner  given  by  the  historical  and  scientific  societies  of  philadel- 
phia, september,  17,  1887,  during  the  centennial  celebration  of  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution. 

On  such  a  day  as  this,  and  in  the  atmosphere  that  now  surrounds  him,  I  feel  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  should  be  thoughtfully  modest  and  humble. 
The  great  office  he  occupies  stands  today  in  the  presence  of  its  maker ;  and  it  is 
especially  fitting  for  this  servant  of  ttie  people  and  creature  of  the  Constitution, 
amid  the  impressive  scenes  of  this  centennial  occasion,  by  a  rigid  self-examination 
to  be  assured  concerning  his  loyalty  and  obedience  to  the  law  of  his  existence. 
He  will  find  that  the  rules  prescribed  for  his  guidance  require  for  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duty,  not  the  intellect  or  attainments  which  would  raise  him  far  above 
the  feeling  and  sentiment  of  the  plain  people  of  the  land,  but  rather  such  a  knowl- 
edge of  their  condition,  and  sympathy  with  their  wants  and  needs  as  will  bring 
him  near  to  them.  And  though  he  may  be  almost  appalled  by  the  weight  of  his 
responsibility  and  the  solemnity  of  his  situation,  he  cannot  fall  to  find  comfort  and 
encouragement  in  the  success  of  the  fathers  of  the  Constitution  wrought  from  their 
simple,  patriotic  devotion  to  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  people.  Surely  he  may 
hope  that,  if  reverently  invoked,  the  spirit  which  gave  the  Constitution  life  will  be 
sufficient  for  its  successful  operation  and  the  accomplishment  of  its  beneficial  pur- 
poses. 

Because  they  are  brought  nearest  to  the  events  and  scenes  which  marked  the 
birth  of  American  institutions,  the  people  of  Philadelphia  should  of  all  our  citizens 
be  more  imbued  with  sentiments  of  the  broadest  patriotism.  The  first  Continental 
Congress  and  the  Constitutional  Convention  met  here,  and  Philadelphia  still  has  in 
her  keeping.  Carpenter's  Hall,  Independence  Hall  and  its  bell,  and  the  grave  of 
Franklin. 

As  I  look  about  me  and  see  here  represented  the  societies  that  express  so 
largely  the  culture  of  Philadelphia,  its  love  of  art,  its  devotion  to  science,  its  regard 
for  the  broadest  knowledge,  and  its  studious  care  for  historical  research— societies 
some  of  which  antedate  the  Constitution — I  feel  that  I  am  in  a  notable  company. 
To  you  is  given  the  duty  of  preserving  and  protecting  for  your  city,  for  all  your 
fellow-countrymen,  and  for  mankind,  the  traditions  and  the  incidents  related  to  the 
establishment  of  the  freest  and  best  government  ever  vouchsafed  to  man.  It  is  a 
sacred  trust,  and  as  time  leads  our  Government  further  and  further  from  the  date 
of  its  birth,  may  you  solemnly  remember  that  a  nation  exacts  of  you  that  these 
traditions  and  incidents  shall  never  be  tarnished  nor  neglected,  but  that,  brightly 
burnished,  they  may  always  be  held  aloft,  fastening  the  gaze  of  a  patriotic  people 
and  keeping  alive  their  love  and  reverence  for  the  Constitution. 
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AT  THE  UNVEILING  OF  MONUMENTS  AND  STATUES. 


UHVKILINO  OP  THE  BABTHOL.DI  8TAT0K  AT  NEW  TOBK,  OCTOBER  28,  1886, 

The  people  of  the  United  States  accept  with  gratitude  from  their  brethren  of 
the  French  Republic  the  grand  and  completed  work  of  wt  we  here  inaugurate. 

This  token  of  the  affection  and  consideration  of  the  people  of  France  demon* 
strates  the  kinship  of  republics,  and  conveys  to  us  the  assurance  that  in  our  effort* 
to  commend  to  mankind  the  excellence  of  a  government  resting  upon  popular  will, 
we  still  have  beyond  the  American  continent,  a  steadfast  ally. 

We  are  not  here  to  day  to  bow  before  the  representation  of  a  fierce  and  warlike 
god,  filled  with  wrath  and  vengeance,  but  we  joyously  contemplate  instead,  our  own 
deity  keeping  watch  and  ward  before  the  open  gates  of  Ameriai,  and  greater  than  all 
that  have  been  celebrated  in  ancient  song.  Instead  of  grasping  in  her  hand  thunder- 
bolts of  terror  and  of  death,  she  holds  aloft  the  light  which  illumines  the  way  to- 
man's enfranchisement. 

We  will  not  forget  that  liberty  has  here  made  her  home;  nor  shall  her  chosen, 
altar  be  neglected.  Willing  votaries  will  constantly  keep  alive  its  fires,  and  these 
Bball  gleam  upon  the  shores  of  our  sister  republic  in  the  East.  Reflected  thence 
and  joined  with  answering  rays,  a  stream  of  light  shall  pierce  the  darkness  of  ignor- 
ance and  man's  oppression,  until  liberty  enlightens  the  world. 

II. 

UNVEILING    OF    THE    GARFIELD    STATUE    AT    WASHINGTON,    D.   C, 
MAY    13,    1887. 

Fellow  Citizens  : 

In  performance  of  the  duty  assigned  to  me  on  this  occasion.  I  hereby  accept^ 
on  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  this  completed  and  beautiful  statue. 

Amid  the  interchange  of  fraternal  greetings  between  the  survivors  of  the  Army 
of  the  Cumberland  and  their  former  foes  upon  the  battle-field,  and  while  the  Union 
Gteneral  and  the  people's  President  awaited  burial,  the  common  grief  of  these  mag- 
nanimous soldiers  and  mourning  citizens  found  expression  in  the  determination  to 
erect  this  tribute  to  American  greatness;  and  thus  to  day  in  its  symmetry  and 
beauty,  it  presents  a  sign  of  animosities  forgotten,  an  emblem  of  a  brotherhood 
redeemed,  and  a  token  of  a  nation  restored. 

Monuments  and  statues  multiply  throughout  the  land,  fittingly  illustrative  of 
the  love  and  affection  of  our  grateful  people  and  commemorating  brave  and  patri- 
otic sacrifices  in  war,  fame  in  peaceful  pursuits,  or  honor  in  public  station. 

But  from  this  day  forth,  there  shall  stand  at  our'seat  of  Government  this  statue 
of  a  distinguished  citizen,  who  in  his  life  and  services  combined  all  these  things  and 
more,  which  challenge  admiration  in  American  character — loving  tenderness  in 
every  domestic  relation,  bravery  on  the  field  of  battle,  fame  and  distinction  in  our 
balls  of  legislation,  and  the  highest  honor  and  dignity  in  the  Chief  Magistracy  o£ 
the  nation.  « 
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This  stately  effigy  shall  not  fail  to  teach  every  beholder  that  the  source  of 
American  greatness  is  confined  to  no  condition,  nor  dependent  alone  for  its  growth 
and  development  upon  favorable  surroundings.  The  genius  of  our  national  life 
beckons  to  usefulness  and  honor  those  in  every  sphere,  and  offers  the  highest  prefer- 
ment to  manly  ambition  and  sturdy,  honest  effort  chastened  and  consecrated  by 
patriotic  hopes  and  aspirations.  As  long  as  this  statue  stands,  let  it  be  proudlv 
remembered  that  to  every  American  citizen  the  way  is  open  to  fame  and  station, 

iintil  he — 

"  Moving  up  from  high  to  higher, 

Becomes  on  Fortune's  crowning  slope 
The  pillar  of  a  People's  hope, 
The  centre  of  a  World's  desire. " 

Nor  can  we  forget  that  it  also  teaches  our  people  a  sad  and  distressing  lesson  ; 
and  the  thoughtful  citizen  who  views  its  fair  proportions  cannot  fail  to  recall  the 
tragedy  of  a  death  which  brought  grief  and  mourning  to  every  household  in  the 
land.  But  while  American  citizenship  stands  aghast  and  affrighted  that  murder 
and  assasination  should  lurk  in  the  midst  of  a  free  people  and  strike  down  the  head 
of  their  Government,  a  fearless  search  and  the  discovery  of  the  origin  and  hiding- 
place  of  these  hateful  and  unnatural  things,  should  be  followed  bj'^  a  solemn  resolve 
to  purge  forever  from  our  political  methods  and  from  the  operation  of  our  Govern- 
ment ,  the  perversions  and  misconceptions  which  give  birth  to  passionate  and  bloody 
thoughts. 

If  from  this  hour  our  admiration  for  the  bravery  and  nobility  of  American 
manhood  and  our  faith  in  the  possibilities  and  opportunities  of  American  citizenship 
be  renewed,  if  our  appreciation  of  the  blessing  of  a  restored  Union  and  love  for  our 
Government  be  strengthened,  and  if  our  watchfulness  against  the  dangers  of  a  mad 
chase  after  partisan  spoils  be  quickened,  the  dedication  of  this  statue  to  the  people 
■of  the  United  States  will  not  be  in  vain. 


LETTERS  TO  SOLDIERS'  ORGANIZATIONS. 


letter  written  to  the  reunion  of  union  and  ex-cokfederate  soldiers 
at  gettysburg,  july  2,  1887. 

Executive  Mansion, 

Washington,  June  24, 1887. 

My  Dear  Sir:  I  have  received  your  invitation  to  attend,  as  a  guest  of  the 
Philadelphia  Brigade,  a  re-union  of  ex-Confederate  soldiers  of  Pickett's  Division  who 
survived  their  terrible  charge  at  Gettysburg,  and  those  of  the  Union  Army  still  liv- 
ing, by  whom  it  was  heroically  resisted. 

The  fraternal  meeting  of  these  soldiers  upon  the  battle-field  where  twentv-four 
years  ago,  in  deadly  affray,  they  fiercely  sought  each  other's  lives,  where  they  saw 
their  comrades  fall,  and  where  all  their  thoughts  were  of  vengeance  and  destruction, 
will  illustrate  the  generous  impulse  of  brave  men  and  their  honest  desire  for  peace 
And  reconciliation. 
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The  friendly  assaults  there  to  be  made  will  be  resistlesB,  because  inspired  by 
American  chivalry ;  and  its  results  will  be  glorious,  because  conquered  hearts  will 
be  its  trophies  of  success.  Thereafter  this  battle  field  will  be  constxrated  by  a 
victory  which  shall  presage  the  end  ol  the  bitterness  of  strife,  the  exposure  of  the 
insincerity  which  conceals  hatred  by  professions  of  kindness,  the  condemnation  of 
frenzied  appeals  to  passion  for  unworthy  purposes,  and  the  beating  down  of  all  that 
stands  in  the  way  of  the  destiny  of  our  united  country. 

While  those  who  fought  and  who  have  so  much  to  forgive  lead  in  the  pleasant 
■ways  of  peace,  how  wicked  appear  the  traffic  in  sectional  hate  and  the  betrayal  of 
patriotic  sentiment. 

It  surely  cannot  be  wrong  to  desire  the  settled  quiet  which  lights  for  our  entire 
country  the  path  to  prosperity  and  greatness;  nor  need  the  lessons  of  the  war  be 
forgotten  and  its  results  jeopardized  in  the  wish  for  that  genuine  fraternity  which 
ensures  national  pride  and  glory. 

I  should  he  very  glad  to  accept  your  invitation  and  be  with  you  at  that  interest- 
ing reunion,  but  other  arrangements  already  made  and  uiy  official  duties  here  will 
prevent  my  doing  so. 

Hoping  that  the  occasion  will  be  as  successful  and  useful  as  its  promoters  can 
desire, 

I  am,  yours,  very  truly, 

GROVER  CLEVELAND. 
Mb.  John  W.  Fbazier, 

Secretary,  &c. 

IL 

to  mayor  francis,  of  st.  louis. 

Executive  Mansion,     > 
Washington,  July  4,  1887.  ) 
Son.  David  R.  Francis,  Mayor  and  CTiairman. 

My  Dear  Sir  : 
When  I  received  the  extremely  cordial  and  gratifying  invitation  from  the  cit- 
izens of  St.  Louis,  tendered  by  a  number  of  her  representative  men,  to  visit  that 
city  during  the  national  encampment  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  I  had 
been  contemplating  for  some  time  the  acceptance  of  an  invitation  from  that  organ- 
ization to  the  same  effect,  and  had  considered  the  pleasure  which  it  would  aftord 
me,  if  it  should  be  possible,  to  meet  not  only  members  of  the  Grand  Army,  but  the 
people  of  St.  Louis  and  other  cities  in  the  West  which  the  occasion  would  give  me 
an  opportunity  to  visit.  The  exactions  of  my  public  duties  I  felt  to  be  so  uncertain, 
however,  that,  when  first  confronted  by  the  delegation  of  which  you  were  the  head, 
I  expected  to  do  no  more  at  that  time  than  to  promise  the  consideration  of  the 
double  invitation  tendered  me,  and  express  the  pleasure  it  would  give  me  to  accept 
the  same  thereafter,  if  possible.  But  the  cordiality  and  sincerity  of  your  presenta- 
tion, reinforced  by  the  heartiness  of  the  good  people  who  surrounded  you,  so 
impressed  me  that  I  could  not  resist  the  feeling  which  prompted  me  to  assure  you  on 
the  spot  that  I  would  be  with  you  and  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  at  the  time 
designated,  if  nothing  happened  in  the  meantime  to  absolutely  prevent  my  lea,ving 
Washington. 
6 
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Immediately  upon  the  public  announcement  of  this  conclusion,  expressiona 
emanating  from  certain  important  members  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic* 
and  increasing  in  volume  and  virulence,  constrained  me  to  review  my  acceptance 
of  these  invitations. 

The  expressions  referred  to  go  to  the  extent  of  declaring  that  I  would  be  an 
unwelcome  guest  at  the  time  and  place  of  the  national  encampment.  This  state- 
ment is  based,  as  well  as  1  can  judge,  upon  certain  official  acts  of  mine,  involving 
important  public  interests,  done  under  ihe  restraints  and  obligations  of  my  oath  of 
office,  which  do  not  appear  to  accord  with  the  wishes  of  some  members  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic. 

I  refuse  to  believe  that  this  organization,  founded  upon  patriotic  ideas,  com- 
posed very  laTgely  of  men  entitled  to  lasting  honor  and  consideration,  and  whose 
crowning  glory  it  should  be  that  they  are  American  citizens  as  well  as  veteran 
soldiers,  deems  it  a  part  of  its  mission  to  compass  any  object  or  purpose  by  attempt- 
ing to  imtimidate  the  executive  or  coerce  those  charged  with  making  and  executing 
the  laws.  And  yet  the  expressions  to  which  I  have  referred  indicate  such  a  preva- 
lence of  unfriendly  feeling  and  such  a  menace  to  an  occasion  which  should  be 
harmonious,  peaceful  and  cordial,  that  they  caunot  be  ignored. 

I  beg  you  to  understan  1  that  I  am  not  conscious  of  any  act  of  mine  which 
should  make  me  fear  to  meet  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  or  any  other  assem- 
blage of  my  fellow-citizens.  The  account  of  my  official  stewardship  is  always 
ready  for  presentation  to  my  countrymen. 

I  should  not  be  frank  if  I  failed  to  confess,  while  disclaiming  all  resentment, 
that  I  have  been  hurt  by  the  unworthy  and  wanton  attacks  upon  me  growing  out 
of  this  matter,  and  the  reckless  manner  in  which  my  actions  and  motives  have  been 
misrepresented  both  publicly  and  privately,  for  which,  however,  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic,  as  a  body,  is  by  no  means  responsible. 

The  threats  of  personal  violence  and  harm  in  case  I  undertook  the  trip  in 
question,  which  scores  of  misguided,  unbalanced  men  under  the  stimulation  of 
excited  feeling  have  made,  are  not  even  considered. 

Rather  than  abandon  my  visit  to  the  West  and  disappoint  your  citizens,  I 
might,  if  I  alone  were  concerned,  submit  to  the  insults  to  which  it  is  quite  openly 
asserted  I  would  be  helplessly  subjected  if  present  at  the  encampment ;  but  I  should 
bear  with  me  there  the  people's  highest  office,  the  dignity  of  which  I  must  protect ; 
and  I  believe  that  neither  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  as  an  organization,  nor 
anything  like  a  majority  of  its  members,  would  ever  encourage  any  scandalous 
attacks  upon  it. 

If,  however,  among  the  membership  of  this  body  there  are  some,  as  certainly 
seems  to  be  the  case,  determined  to  denounce  me  and  my  official  acts  at  the  national 
encampment,  I  believe  Ihey  should  be  permitted  to  do  so  unrestrained  by  my  pres- 
ence as  a  guest  of  their  organization,  or  as  a  guest  of  the  hospitable  city  in  which 
their  meeting  is  held. 

A  number  of  Grand  Army  posts  have  signified  their  intention,  I  am  informed, 
to  remain  away  from  the  encampment  in  case  I  visit  the  city  at  that  time.  Without 
considering  the  merits  of  such  an  excuse,  I  feel  that  I  ought  not  to  be  the  cause  of 
such  non-attendance.  The  time  and  place  of  the  encampment  were  fixed  long  before 
my  invitations  were  received.    Those  desiring  to  participate  in  its  proceedings 
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■should  be  first  regarded,  and  nothing  should  be  permitted  to  Interfere  with  their 
Intentions. 

Another  consideration  of  more  importance  than  all  others  remains  to  be  noticed. 
The  fact  was  referred  to  by  you  when  you  verbally  presented  the  invitation  of  the 
citizens  of  St.  Louis,  that  the  coming  encampment  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
(Republic  would  be  the  first  held  in  a  Southern  State.  I  suppose  this  fact  was  men- 
tioned as  a  pleasing  indication  of  the  fraternal  feeling  fast  gaining  ground  through, 
out  the  entire  land  and  hailed  by  every  patriotic  citizen  as  an  earnest  that  the 
Union  has  really  and  in  fact  been  saved  in  sentiment  and  spirit  with  all  the  benefits 
it  vouchsafes  t^  a  united  people. 

I  canno  t  rid  myself  of  the  belief  that  the  least  discord  on  this  propitious  occa- 
sion might  retard  the  progress  of  the  sentiment  of  the  common  brotherhood  which 
the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  has  so  good  an  opportunity  to  increase  and  foster, 
I  certainly  ought  not  to  be  the  cause  of  such  discord  in  any  event  or  upon  any 
pretext. 

It  seems  to  me  that  you  and  the  citizens  of  St.  Louis  are  entitled  to  this  unre- 
served  statement  of  the  conditions  which  have  constrained  me  to  forego  my  con- 
templated visit,  and  to  withdraw  my  acceptance  of  your  invitation.  My  presence 
in  your  city  at  the  time  you  have  indicated  can  be  of  but  little  moment  compared 
with  the  importance  of  a  cordial  and  harmonious  entertainment  of  your  other 
guests. 

I  assure  you  that  I  abandon  my  plan  without  the  least  personal  feeling,  except 
regret,  constrained  thereto  by  a  sense  of  duty,  actuated  by  a  desire  to  save  any 
embarrassment  to  the  people  of  St.  Louis  or  their  expected  guests,  and  with  a  heart 
full  of  grateful  appreciation  of  the  sincere  and  unaflFected  kindness  of  your  citizens. 

Hoping  the  encampment  may  be  an  occasion  of  much  usefulness  and  that  its 
proceedings  may  illustrate  the  highest  patriotism  of  American  citizenship,  I  am 
yours,  very  sincerely, 

GROVER  CLEVELAND. 


ESTIMATES  OF  PUBLIC  MEN. 

I. 

the  chabacteb  op  andrew  jackson. 

Executive  Mansion,  ) 

■Washington,  D.  C,  January  4,  1886.  f 

To  Hon.  Allen  O.  Thurman,  Chairman,  dx. 

My  Dear  Sir  :  I  acknowledge  with  thanks  the  receipt  of  an  invitation  to  be 
present  at  the  annual  re-union  of  the  Jackson  Club,  of  the  city  of  Columbus,  on 
the  evening  of  the  8th  inst. 

My  official  duties  here  will  prevent  my  acceptance  of  the  invitation  so  kindly 
tendered,  but  I  beg  to  assure  the  Club  that  the  objects  and  purposes  of  the  re-union, 
which  are  expressed  in  the  note  of  the  committee,  meet  with  my  cordial  and  sincere 
.approval. 

I  should  be  most  pleased  to  be  one  of  those  who,  on  that  occasion,  will  con- 
gratulate the  friends  of  good  government  on  the  success  of  the  Democratic  party, 
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for  I  believe  that  the  application  of  the  true  and  pure  principles  of  that  political 
faith  must  result  in  the  welfare  of  the  country. 

It  is  also  proposed,  I  learn,  to  consult  together  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
accomplishment  of  "  the  greatest  good  to  our  people  "  can  best  be  aided  and  assisted. 
No  higher  or  more  sacred  mission  was  ever  intrusted  to  a  party  organization,  and  I 
am  convinced  that  it  will  be  honestly  and  faithfully  performed  by  a  close  sympathy 
with  the  people  in  their  wants  and  needs,  by  a  patriotic  endeavor  to  quicken  their 
love  and  devotion  for  American  institutions,  and  by  an  earnest  effort  to  enlarge 
their  apprehensions  and  realizations  of  the  benefits  which  the  wise  and  unselfish, 
administration  of  a  free  government  will  secure  to  them. 
Yours  very  truly, 

GROVER  CLEVELAND. 

IL 
a  tribute  to  samuel  j.  tilden, 

Executive  Mansion,  ) 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  2, 1888.  f 
William  A.  Furey,  Esq.,  Chairman,  etc. 

My  Dear  Sir  :  I  acknowledge  with  sincere  thanks  the  invitation  extended' 
to  me  on  behalf  of  the  Kings  County  Democratic  Club  to  attend  a  banquet  to  be 
given  in  the  City  of  Brooklyn  on  the  9th  instant,  in  commemoration  of  the  birth- 
day of  Samuel  J.  Tilden. 

I  indulge  with  the  utmost  pleasure  and  satisfaction  the  belief  that  this  invita- 
tion is  not  a  mere  formal  compliment  tendered  to  me  in  fulfillment  of  customary- 
propriety,  but  that  it  is  an  additional  evidence  of  the  genuine  kindness  of  the  people 
and  my  political  friends  of  Brooklyn  and  Kings  County,  which  has  more  than  once 
during  my  public  life  been  heartily  manifested. 

Entertaining  this  belief,  I  know  that  its  expression  will  make  it  unnecessary" 
for  me  to  assure  you  that  I  would  gladly  accept  your  invitation  if  it  were  possible. 
I  am  not  only  certain  that  at  your  banquet  I  should  be  among  true  and  stead- 
fast friends,  but  that  the  occasion  and  its  prevailing  spirit  cannot  fail  to  inspire 
every  participant  with  new  strength  and  increased  patriotism  and  courage. 

The  birthday  of  Samuel  J.  Tilden  is  fittingly  celebrated  by  the  Democracy  of 
Kings  County,  for  he  found  there  in  all  his  efforts  to  reform  the  public  service  and 
to  reinstate  his  party  in  the  confidence  of  the  American  people  firm  and  staunch 
friends,  never  wavering  in  their  willing  and  effective  support.  Let  these  friends 
now  remind  all  their  fellow-citizens  of  the  patriotic  and  useful  career  of  their 
honored  and  trusted  leader,  and  let  every  one  professing  his  political  faith  proclaim 
the  value  of  his  teachings.  He  taught  the  limitation  of  Federal  power  under  the 
Constitution,  the  absolute  necessity  of  public  economy,  the  safety  of  a  sound  cur- 
rency, honesty  in  public  place,  the  responsibility  of  public  servants  to  the  people, 
care  for  those  who  toil  with  their  hands,  a  proper  limitation  of  corporate  privileges 
and  a  reform  in  the  Civil  Service. 

His  was  true  Democracy.  It  led  him  to  meet  boldly  every  public  issue  as  it 
rose.  With  his  conception  of  political  duty  he  thought  it  never  too  early  and  never 
too  late  to  give  battle  to  vicious  doctrines  and  corrupt  practices.    He  believed  that 
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pure  and  sound  Democracy  flourished  a nd  grew  in  open,  bold  and  honeet  chain* 
pionship  of  tlie  interests  of  the  people,  and  that  it  but  feebly  lived  upon  deceit, 
false  pretenses  and  fear. 

And  he  was  right.  His  success  proved  him  right,  and  proved,  too,  that  the 
American  people  appreciate  a  courageous  struggle  in  their  defense. 

I  should  certainly  join  you  in  recalling  the  virtues  and  achievements  of  this 
illustrious  Democrat  on  the  anniversary  of  his  birth,  if  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
social  events  connected  with  my  olficial  life  an  important  one  had  not  been 
«ppointed  to  take  place  on  the  evening  of  your  banquet.  This  necessarily  detains 
me  here. 

Hoping  that  your  celebration  will  be  very  successful  and  full  of  profitable 
■enjoyment,  I  am  yours,  very  truly, 

GROVER  CLEVELAND. 

IIL 


the  career  of  henry  ward  beecher. 

Executive  ] 
Washington,  D.  C,  May  22, 1888 


Executive  Mansion,  ) 


My  Dear  Mrs.  Beecher: 

I  have  been  asked  to  furnish  a  contribution  tQ  a  proposed  memorial  of  your  late 
husband. 

While  I  am  by  no  means  certain  that  anything  I  might  prepare  would  be 
worthy  of  a  place  among  the  eloquent  and  beautiful  tributes  which  are  sure  to  be 
preseated,  this  request  spurs  to  action  my  desire  and  intention  to  express  to  you 
more  fully  than  I  have  yet  done,  my  sympathy  in  your  affliction  and  my  appreciation 
of  my  own  and  the  country's  loss  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Beecher. 

More  than  thirty  years  ago  I  repeatedly  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  hearing  him 
in  his  own  pulpit.  His  warm  utterances,  and  the  earnest  interest  he  displayed  in  the 
practical  things  related  to  useful  living,  the  hopes  he  inspired,  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  relieved  the  precepts  of  Christianity  from  gloom  and  cheerlessness,  made 
me  feel  that,  though  a  stranger,  he  was  my  friend.  Many  years  afterward  we  came 
to  know  each  other;  and  ►ince  that  time  my  belief  in  his  friendship,  based  upon 
acquaintance  and  personal  contact,  has  been  to  me  a  source  of  the  greatest  satis* 
faction. 

His  goodness  and  kindness  of  heart,  so  far  as  they  were  manifested,  in  his  per- 
sonal life  and  in  his  home,  are  sacred  to  you  and  to  your  grief;  but  so  far  as  they 
gave  color  and  direction  to  his  teachings  and  opinions,  they  are  proper  subjects  for 
gratitude  and  congratulation  on  the  part  of  every  American  citizen.  They  caused 
him  to  take  the  side  of  the  common  people  in  every  discussion.  He  loved  his  fellows 
in  their  homes;  he  rejoiced  in  their  contentment  and  comfort,  and  sympathized  with 
them  in  their  daily  hardships  and  trials.  As  their  champion  be  advocated  in  all 
things  the  utmost  regulated  and  wholesome  liberty  and  freedom.  His  sublime  faith 
in  the  success  of  popular  government  led  him  to  trust  the  people,  and  to  treat  their 
errors  and  misconceptions  with  generous  toleration.  An  honorable  pride  in  American 
citizenship,  when  guided  by  the  teachings  of  religion,  he  believed  to  be  a  sure 
guaranty  of  a  splendid  national  destiny.  I  never  met  him  without  gaining*  some- 
thing from  his  broad  views  and  wise  reflections. 


88  Cleveland's  speeches,  letters,  etc. 

Tour  personal  affliction  in  his  death  stands  alone,  in  its  magnitude  and  depth. 
But  thousands  wish  that  their  sense  of  loss  might  temper  your  grief,  and  that  they,, 
by  showing  your  sorrow,  might  lighten  it. 

Such  kindly  assurances  and  your  realization  of  the  high  and  sacred  mission 
accomplished  in  your  husband's  useful  life,  furnish  all  this  world  can  supply  of 
comfort !  but  your  faith  and  piety  will  not  fail  to  lead  you  to  a  higher  and  better 
source  of  consolation.  Yours  very  sincerely, 

GROVER  CLEVELAND. 


IV. 

tribute  to  general  p.  h.  sheridan,  august  6,  1888. 

Executive  Mansion,        ) 
Washington,  August  6,  1888. ) 
To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresentativu  : 

It  becomes  my  painful  duty  to  announce  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States  the  death  of  Philip  H.  Sheridan,  general  of  the  army,  which 
occrreud  at  a  late  hour  last  night  at  his  summer  home,  in  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

The  death  of  this  valiant  soldier  and  patriotic  son  of  the  Republic,  though 
his  long  illness  has  been  regarded  with  anxiety,  has  nevertheless  shocked  the- 
country  and  caused  universal  grief. 

He  had  established  for  himself  a  stronghold  in  the  hearts  of  his  fellow- coun 
trymen,  who  soon  caught  the  true  meaning  and  purpose  of  his  soldierly  devotion 
and  heroic  temper. 

His  intrepid  courage,  his  steadfast  patriotism  and  the  generosity  of  his  nature- 
inspired  with  peculiar  warmth  the  admiration  of  all  the  people. 

Above  his  grave  aflection  for  the  man  and  pride  in  his  achievements  will  strug- 
gle for  mastery,  and  too  much  honor  cannot  be  accorded  to  one  who  was  so  richly- 
endowed  with  all  the  qualities  which  make  his  death  a  national  loss. 

GROVER  CLEVELAND. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 
CIVIL  SERVICE  REFORM. 


CONSISTENT  RECORD  OF  GROVER    CLEVELAND  ON  THIS   QUES- 
TION DURING  HIS  WHOLE  PUBLIC  CAREER. 


Speeches,  Letters  and  Official  Messages  in  which  He  Has 
Uniformly  Advocated  a  Reformed  Civil  Service. 


FROM  THE  LETTER  ACCEPTING  THE    NOMINATION  FOR  GOVERNOR  OF  THE  STATE 
OF  NEW  YORK,  OCTOBER  7,  1882. 

Public  ofBcers  are  the  servants  aud  agents  of  the  people  to  execute  laws  which 
the  people  have  made,  and  within  the  limits  of  a  Constitution  which  they  have 
established.  Hence  the  interference  of  officials  of  any  degree,  and  whether  state 
or  federal,  for  the  purpose  of  thwarting  or  controlling  the  popular,  wish  should  not 
be  tolerated. 

Subordinates  in  public  place  should  be  selected  and  retained  for  their  effi- 
ciency, and  not  because  they  may  be  used  to  accomplish  partisan  ends.  The 
people  have  a  right  to  demand,  here  as  in  cases  of  private  employment,  that  their 
money  be  paid  to  those  who  will  render  the  best  service  in  return,  and  that  the 
appointment  to  and  tenure  of  such  places  should  depend  upon  ability  and  merit. 
If  the  clerks  and  assistants  in  public  departments  were  paid  the  same  compensa- 
tion and  required  to  do  the  same  amount  of  work  as  those  employed  in  prudently 
conducted  private  establishments,  the  anxiety  to  hold  these  public  places  would  be 
much  diminished,  and,  it  seems  to  me,  the  cause  of  civil  service  reform  materially 
aided. 

The  system  of  levyiag  assessments  for  partisan  purposes  on  those  holding  office 
or  place  cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned.  Through  the  tliin  disguise  of  volun- 
tary contributions,  this  is  seen  to  be  naked  extortion,  reducing  the  compensation 
which  should  be  honestly  earned  and  swelling  a  fund  used  to  debauch  the  people 
and  defeat  the  popular  will 

II 

FROM  FIRST  MESSAGE  TO  NEW  YORK  LEGISIiATURE,  JANUARY,  1888. 

It  is  submitted  that  the  appointment  of  subordinates  in  the  several  State  depart- 
ments, and  their  tenure  of  office  or  employment,  should  be  based  upon  fltnflfes  and 
efficiency,  and  that  this  principle  should  be  embotlied  in  legislative  enactment,  to 
the  end  that  the  policy  of  the  State  may  conform  to  the  reasonable  public  demand  on 
that  subject. 
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III. 
FROM  SECOND  ANNUAL  MESSAGE   TO  NEW  TORK  LEGISLATURE,  JANUARY,  1884. 

New  York,  then,  leads  in  the  inauguration  of  a  comprehensive  State  system  of 
civil  service.  The  principle  of  selecting  the  subordinate  employes  of  the  State  on 
the  ground  of  capacity  and  fitness,  ascertained  according  to  fixed  and  impartial  rules, 
without  regard  to  political  predeliclions  and  with  reasonable  assurance  of  retention 
and  promotion  in  case  of  meritorious  service,  is  now  the  established  policy  of  the 
State.  The  children  of  our  citizens  are  educated  and  trained  in  schools  maintained 
at  common  expense,  and  the  people  as  a  whole  have  a  right  to  demand  the  selection 
for  the  public  service  of  those  whose  natural  aptitudes  have  been  improved  by  the 
educational  facilities  furnished  by  the  State.  The  application  to  the  public  service 
of  the  same  rule  which  prevails  in  ordinary  business,  of  employiug  those  whose 
knowledge  and  training  best  fit  them  for  the  duties  at  hand,  without  regard  to  other 
considerations,  must  elevate  and  improve  the  civil  service  and  eradicate  from  it  many 
evils  from  which  it  has  long  suflered.  Not  the  least  gratifying  of  the  results  which 
this  system  promises  to  accomplish,  is  relief  to  public  men  from  the  annoyance  of 
importunity  in  the  strife  for  appointments  to  public  places. 

IV. 

FROM  THE  LETTER   ACCEPTING  THE   NOMINATION  FOR  PRESIDENT  OP    THE  UNITED 
STATES,  AUGUST  18,  1884. 

The  people  pay  the  wages  of  the  public  employes,  and  they  are  entitled  to  the 
fair  and  honest  work  which  the  money  thus  paid  should  command.  It  is  the  duty 
of  those  entrusted  with  the  management  of  their  afi^airs  to  see  that  such  public  ser- 
vice is  forthcoming.  The  selection  and  retention  of  subordinates  in  government  em- 
ployment should  depend  upon  their  ascertained  fitness  and  the  value  of  their  work, 
and  they  should  be  neither  expected  nor  allowed  to  do  questionable  party  service. 
The  interests  of  the  people  will  be  better  protected ;  the  estimate  of  public  labor 
and  duty  will  be  immensely  improved ;  public  employment  will  be  open  to  all  who 
can  demonstrate  their  fituess  to  enter  it;  the  unseemly  scramble  for  place  under  the 
Government,  with  the  consequent  importunity  which  embitters  official  life,  will 
cease;  and  the  public  departments  will  not  be  filled  with  those  who  conceive  it  to 
be  their  first  duty  to  aid  the  party  to  which  they  owe  their  places,  instead  of  render- 
ing patient  and  honest  return  to  the  people. 


LETTER  FROM  GEORGE    WILLIAM  CURTIS,  ESQ. 

AgHfiBLD,  Mass,,  October  £0, 1884. 
The  Honobablb  Groveb  Cleveland. 

Dtar  Sir:— There  are  many  Republicans  who.  for  ample  and  satisfactory  reasons,  are 
unable  to  support  the  Republican  candidate  for  the  presidency,  and  as  the  surest  way  of 
preventing  what  seem  to  them  the  national  misfortune  of  his  election,  many  of  them,  of 
whom  I  am  one,  propose  to  vote  for  the  Democratic  candidate  as  the  especial  representa- 
tive of  incorruptible  official  fidelity  and  as  a  public  officer  who  has  proved  both  his  convic- 
tions and  his  courage  upon  the  subject  of  administrative  reform.    There  are  those,  how 
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ever,  who  while  regarding:  the  election  of  the  Republican  candidate  u  an  event  greatly  to 
bcdepreoatod,  are  yet  apprehensive  that  his  defeat  mlgrht  Involve  the  removal  of  uprifrht 
and  ozperienced  oflloers  in  the  civil  service,  whose  positions  are  m  no  sense  poUtloal,  who 
are  nut  "pariy  workers,"  who  disohurire  their  public  duties  honestly,  efficiently  and  satis* 
factorlly,  but  who  arc  not  Included  within  the  civil  service  rules. 

Undoubtedly  owlnff  to  defective  and  vicious  methods  of  appointment,  there  are  many 
persons  in  the  civil  service  who  mifrht  well  bo  replaced  by  more  efflolent  and  faithful 
incumbouts.  But  the  removal  of  such  capable  and  honest  non-political  offloers  as  I  have 
mentioned,  except  for  reasons  connected  with  the  proper  dischargre  of  their  duties,  would 
be  viewed  by  patriotic  men  of  all  parties,  who  are  thoroughly  alive  to  the  disgrace  and 
danger  of  regarding  a  national  election  as  a  mere  struggle  for  spoils,  with  profound  revret 
and  apprehension.  This  is  a  point  not  specifically  treated  in  your  letter  of  acceptance, 
although  It  seems  tome  to  be  implied.  Your  sympathy  with  the  principles  and  purposes  of 
the  reform  act  of  January  16, 1883,  which  was  passed  by  the  co-operation  of  both  parties  and 
with  the  universal  public  approval,  is  well  known.  Your  fidelity  to  those  principles  hai 
been  shown  by  your  olTloial  action  in  promoting  the  reformed  system  in  New  York,  and 
the  rules  laid  down  in  your  letter  of  acceptance  of  the  Presidential  nomination  that  "the 
•election  and  retention  of  subordinates  in  Government  employment  should  depend  upon 
their  ascertained  fitness  and  the  value  of  their  work,  and  they  should  be  neither  expected 
nor  allowed  to  do  questionabla  party  service,"  is  a  rule  equally  applicable  to  the  selection 
and  retention  of  such  offloers  as  I  have  mentioned,  whose  duties  are  wholly  non-political 
and  properly  performed. 

Am  I  wrong,  then,  in  believing  that  you  would  regard  such  otfloers  as  protected  by  the 
bighest  considerations  of  the  public  welfare,  by  your  convictions  in  regard  to  the  true  con- 
ditions of  an  efficient  public  service,  and  by  the  spirit  and  Intent  of  the  reform  act,  from 
arbitrary  dismissal  for  party  or  political  reasons  ?  I  do  not  think  that  those  who  have  been 
especially  interested  in  this  reform  and  who  have  had  personal  occasion  to  know  your 
views,  feel  that  any  assurance  from  you  upon  this  point  is  necessary.  But  they  a'C  con- 
stantly beset  with  apprehensive  inquiries,  and  if  they  could  be  enabled  to  speak  upon  the 
point  both  publicly  and  privately  in  a  tone  of  positive  knowledge.  It  would  be  of  the  utmost 
eervioe  in  encouraging  the  doubtful  and  the  hesitating. 

The  confidence  that  a  change  of  administration  could  be  effected  in  this  country  with- 
out the  grave  disorder  that  must  result  from  the  proscription  In  the  civil  service,  which 
for  fifty  years  has  followed  sush  a  change,  and  which,  from  the  Immense  Increase  of  the 
civil  service,  would  now  be  very  much  more  extensive  and  disastrous  than  ever  belore, 
would  produce  the  utmost  public  satisfaction  as  promising  a  new  era  of  good  feeling  In  the 
fulfillmentof  the  desire  of  the  wisest  men  in  both  parties,  and  a  return  to  the  sound  and 
patriotic  practice  of  the  earlier  administrations. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

GEO  EG  E  WILLIAM  CURTIS. 


reply  of  governor  cleveland. 

Executive  Mansion,  Albany, 
October  24th,  1884 
Hon.  George  William  Curtis. 

Deir  Sir :  While  my  letter  of  acceptance,  in  that  part  devoted  to  Civil  Service 
Reform,  has  verbal  reference  to  subordinateB  in  public  affairs,  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  there  are  other  officials  of  a  non-political  character,  to  whom  retention  i^ 
place  during  the  term  for  which  they  were  appointed,  the  same  considerations 
should  apply.  I  am,  of  course,  a  Democrat,  attached  to  the  principles  of  that 
party,  and  if  elected  I  desire  to  remain  true  to  that  organization.  But  I  do  not 
think  partisan  zeal  sliould  lead  to  "  arbitrary  dismissal  for  party  or  political  rea- 
sons" of  officials  of  the  class  above  referred  to,  who  have  attended  strictly  to  their 
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public  duty,  and  have  not  engaged  in  party  service,  and  who  have  cot  allowed 
themselves  to  be  used  as  partisan  instruments,  or  made  themselves  obnoxious  to 
the  people  they  should  serve,  by  the  use  of  their  offices  to  secure  party  ends. 

Yours  very  truly, 

GROVER  CLEVELAND. 

VL 

LETTER   FROM  GEORGE  WILLIAM  CURTIS,   ESQ.,   AND   OTHERS. 

National  Civil  SEaviCE  Reform  League,  t 
_.     „         ^,  New  YOKK,  December  20, 188*.     j 

TTie  Honorable  Grover  Cleveland  : 

Si.(— VTehave  the  honor  to  address  you  on  behalf  of  the  National  Civil  Service  Re- 
form League,  an  association  composed  of  citizens  of  all  parties,  whose  sole  purpose  is 
Indicated  by  its  name,  and  which,  as  an  association,  takes  no  part  whatever  in  party  con- 
troversy. The  vast  increase  In  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  the  civil  service  and  the 
grave  mischiefs  and  dangers  arising  from  the  general  proscription  in  the  service  which  for 
half  a  ceatury  has  followed  a  change  of  party  control  of  the  National  Administration,  have 
produced  so  profound  an  impression  upon  the  public  mind  that  the  first  effective  steps 
toward  reform  were  taken  with  the  co-operation  of  both  parties  in  the  passage  of  the 
Reform  Act  of  January  18, 1883.  The  abuses  whioh  that  act  seeks  to  correct,  however,  are 
80  strongly  entrenched  In  the  traditions  and  usages  of  both  parties,  that  there  is  naturally 
widespread  anxiety  lest  the  party  change  in  the  National  Executive  effected  by  the  late 
election  should  show  them  to  be  insuperable. 

But  believing,  as  we  do,  that  the  reformed  system  cannot  be  held  to  be  securely  estab- 
lished until  It  has  safely  passed  the  ordeal  of  such  a  party  change,  and  recalling  with 
satisfaction  your  public  expressions  favorable  to  reform,  and  your  official  acts  as  the  Chief 
Executive  of  the  State  of  New  York,  we  confidently  commend  this  cause  to  your  patriotic 
care  in  the  exercise  of  the  great  power  with  which  the  American  people  have  entrusted 
you.  Respectfully  yours, 

(Signed)  GEORGE  WILLIAM  CURTIS,  President. 

WILLIAM  POTTS.  Secretary. 


John  Jay, 
MoOKFiELD  Storey, 
J.  Hall  Pleasants, 
W,  U.  Montgomery, 
Everett  P.  Wheeler, 
Frederick  Cromwell, 


Morrill  Wyman,  Jr., 
Carl  Schurz, 
Silas  W.  Burt, 
A.  R.  Macdonough, 
VVm.  Gary  Sawyer, 
William  W.  Aikin, 

Executive  Committee. 


REPLY  OF    GROVER    CLEVELAND,  PRESIDENT-ELECT. 

Albany,  Dec  25, 1884. 
Hon.  George  William  Curtis,  President,  etc. 

Dear  Sir: — Your  communication  dated  December  20th,  addressed  to  me  on 
behalf  of  the  National  Civil  Service  Reform  League,  has  been  receieved. 

That  a  practical  reform  in  the  Civil  Service  is  demanded,  is  abundantly  estab- 
lished by  the  fact  that  a  statute,  referred  to  in  your  communication,  to  secure  such  a 
result,  has  been  passed  in  Congress  with  the  assent  of  both  political  parties  ;  and 
by  the  further  fact  that  a  sentiment  is  generally  prevalent  among  patriotic  people 
calling  for  the  fair  and  honest  enforcement  of  the  law  which  has  been  thu& 
enacted.    I  regard  myself  pledged  to  this,  because  my  conception  of  true  Demo- 
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cntic  fa!t]i  and  public  duty,  requires  that  this  aod  all  other  statutes,  nbould  be  In 
good  faith,  and  without  evasion  enforced,  and  because  in  many  utterances  nuule 
prior  to  my  election  as  President,  approved  by  the  party  to  which  I  Ijelong  and 
which  I  have  no  disposition  to  disclaim,  I  have  in  eflTect  promised  the  people  that 
this  should  be  done. 

I  am  not  unmhidfUl  of  the  fact  to  which  you  refer,  that  many  of  our  citizens 
fear  that  the  recent  party  change  in  the  National  Executive  may  demonstrate  that 
the  abuses  which  have  grown  up  in  the  Civil  Service  are  ineradicable.  I  know 
that  they  are  deeply  rooted,  and  that  the  spoils  system  has  been  supposeil  to  be 
intimately  related  to  success  in  the  maintenance  of  party  organization  ;  and  I  am  not 
sure  that  all  those  who  profess  to  be  the  friends  of  this  reform,  will  stand  firmly 
among  its  advocates,  when  they  find  it  obstructing  their  way  to  patronage  and 
place. 

But  fully  appreciating  the  trust  committed  to  my  charge,  no  such  consideration- 
shall  cause  a  relaxation  on  my  part  of  an  earnest  effort  to  enforce  tliis  law. 

There  is  a  class  of  government  positions  which  are  not  within  the  letter  of  the- 
Civil  Service  statute,  but  which  are  so  disconnected  with  the  policy  of  an  admin- 
istration, that  the  removal  therefrom  of  present  incumbents,  in  my  opinion,  should 
not  be  made  during  the  terms  for  which  they  were  appointed,  solely  on  partisan 
grounds,  and  for  the  purpose  of  putting  in  their  places  those  who  are  in  political 
accord  with  the  appointing  power. 

But  many  now  holding  such  positions  have  forfeited  all  just  claim  to  retention, 
because  they  have  used  their  places  for  party  purposes,  in  disregard  of  their  duty  to 
the  r>eople,  and  because  instead  of  being  decent  public  servants,  they  have  proved 
themselves  offensive  partisans,  and  unscrupulous  manipulators  of  local  party  man- 
agement. 

The  lessons  of  the  past  should  be  unlearned ;  and  such  officials,  as  well  as  their 
successors,  should  be  taught  that  efficiency,  fitness  and  devotion  to  public  duty  are- 
the  conditions  of  their  continuance  in  public  place,  and  thut  the  quiet  and  unobtru- 
sive exercise  of  individual  rights,  is  the  reasonable  measure  of  their  party  service. 

If  I  were  addressing  none  but  party  friends,  I  should  deem  it  entirely  proper  to 
remind  them  that  though  the  coming  administration  is  to  be  Democratic,  a  due- 
regard  for  the  people's  interest  does  not  permit  faithful  party  work  to  be  always 
rewarded  by  appointment  to  office;  and  to  say  to  them  that  while  Democrats  may 
expect  all  proper  consideration,  selections  for  office  not  embraced  within  the  CiviK 
Service  rules,  will  be  based  upon  sufficient  inquiry  as  to  fitness,  instituted  by  those 
charged  with  that  duty,  rather  than  upon  persistent  importunity  or  self  soUcitedt 
recommendations,  c«i  behalf  of  candidates  for  appointment. 

Yours  very  truly, 

GROVER  CLEVELAND. 

VII. 

FROM  INAUGUBAL  ADDRESS  AS  PRESIDEKT  MARCH  4,   1885. 

The  people  demand  reform  in  the  administration  of  the  Government  and  the 
application  of  business  principles  to  public  affairs.  ^Vs  a  means  to  this  end  civil 
service  reform  should  be  in  good  faith  enforced.  Our  citizens  have  the  right  to- 
protection  from  the  incompetency  of  public  employes  who  hold  their  places  EOlely 
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^s  the  reward  of  partisan  service  and  from  tlie  corrupting  influence  of  those 
who  promise  and  the  vicious  methods  of  those  who  expect  such  rewards.  And 
those  who  worthily  seek  public  employment  have  the  right  to  insist  that  merit 
and  competency  shall  be  recognized  instead  of  party  subserviency  or  the  surrender 
•of  honest  political  belief. 

VIII. 

FROM  FIRST  ANNUAL  MESSAGE  TO  CONGRESS,  DECEMBER  8,  1885. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  there  is  no  sentiment  more  general  in  the  minds  of 
the  people  of  our  country,  than  a  conviction  of  the  correctness  of  the  principle  upon 
which  the  law  enforcing  civil-service  reform  is  based.  In  its  present  condition  the 
law  regulates  only  a  part  of  the  subordinate  public  positions  throughout  the  country. 
It  applies  the  test  of  fitness  to  applicants  for  these  places  by  means  of  a  comoeli- 
tive  examination,  and  gives  large  discretion  to  the  Commissioners  as  to  the  char- 
-acter  of  the  examination  and  many  other  matters  connected  with  its  execution. 
Thus  the  rules  and  regulations  adopted  by  the  Commission  have  much  to  do  with 
the  practical  usefulness  of  the  statute  and  with  the  results  of  its  application. 

The  people  may  well  trust  the  Commission  to  execute  the  law  with  perfect  fair- 
iness  and  with  as  little  irritation  as  is  possible.  But,  of  course,  no  relaxation  of  the 
principle  which  underlies  it,  and  no  weakening  of  the  safeguards  which  surround 
it  can  be  expected.  Experience  in  its  administration  will  probably  suggest  amend- 
ment of  the  methods  of  its  execution,  but  I  venture  to  hope  that  we  shall  never  again 
be  remitted  to  the  system  which  distributes  public  positions  purely  as  rewards  for 
partisan  service.  Doubts  may  well  be  entertained  whether  our  Government  could 
-survive  the  strain  of  a  continuance  of  this  system,  which  upon  every  change  of  ad- 
ministration inspires  an  immense  army  of  claimants  for  office  to  lay  siege  to  the  pat- 
ronage ef  Government,  engrossing  the  time  of  public  officers  whh  their  importu- 
nities, spreading  abroad  the  contagion  of  their  disappointment,  and  filling  the  air  with 
the  tumult  of  their  discontent. 

The  allurements  of  an  immense  number  of  offices  and  places,  exhibited  to  the 
voters  of  the  land,  and  the  promise  of  their  bestowal  in  recognition  of  partisan 
activity,  debauch  the  suffrage  and  rob  political  action  of  its  thoughtful  and  delibera- 
tive character.  The  evil  would  increase  with  the  multiplication  of  offices  conse- 
•quent  upon  our  extension,  and  the  mania  for  office-holding,  growing  from  its  indul- 
gence, would  pervade  our  population  so  generally  that  patriotic  purpose,  the 
support  of  principle,  the  desire  for  the  public  good,  and  solicitude  for  the  Nation's 
welfare,  would  be  nearly  banished  from  the  activity  of  our  party  contests  and  cause 
them  to  degenerate  into  ignoble,  selfish,  and  disgraceful  struggles  for  the  poaeession 
of  office  and  public  place. 

Civil-service  reform  enforced  by  law  came  none  too  soon  to  check  the  progress 
of  demoralization. 

One  of  its  effects,  not  enough  regarded,  is  the  freedom  it  brings  to  the  political 
action  of  those  conservative  and  sober  men  who,  in  fear  of  the  confusion  and  risk 
attending  an  arbitrary  and  sudden  change  in  all  the  public  offices  with  a  change  of 
party  rule,  cast  their  ballots  against  such  a  chance. 

Parties  seem  to  be  necessary,  and  will  long  continue  to  exist;  nor  can  it  be  now 
■denied  that  there  are  legitimate  advantages,  not  disconnected  with  office- holding, 
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which  follow  party  supremacy.  WhilepartisanBhip  continues  bitter  and  pronounced, 
and  supplies  so  niucU  of  motive  to  sentiment  and  action,  it  is  not  fair  to  hold  public 
officials,  in  charge  of  important  trusts,  responsible  for  the  best  results  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duties,  and  yet  insist  that  they  shall  rely,  in  confidential  and  import- 
ant places,  upon  the  work  of  those  not  only  opposed  to  them  in  political  affiliation, 
but  80  steeped  in  partisan  prejudice  and  rancor  that  they  have  no  loyalty  to  their 
chiefs  and  no  desire  for  their  success.  Civil-service  reform  does  not  exact  this,  nor 
does  it  require  that  those  in  subordinate  positions  who  fail  in  yielding  their  best 
service,  or  who  are  incompetent,  should  be  retained  simply  because  they  are  in  place. 
The  whining  of  a  clerk  discharged  for  indolence  or  Incompetency,  who,  though  he 
gained  his  place  by  the  worst  possible  operation  of  spoil  system,  suddenly  discoverg 
that  he  is  entitled  to  protection  under  the  sanction  of  civil-service  reform,  repre- 
sents an  idea  no  less  absurd  than  the  clamor  of  the  applicant  who  claims  the  vacant 
position  as  his  compensation  for  the  most  questionable  party  work. 

The  civil-service  law  does  not  prevent  the  discharge  of  the  indolent  or  incom- 
petent clerk,  but  it  does  prevent  supplying  his  place  with  the  unfit  party 
worker.  Thus,  in  both  these  phases,  is  seen  benefit  to  the  public  service.  And  the- 
people  who  desire  good  government  having  secured  this  statute,  will  not  relinquish- 
its  benefits  without  protest.  Nor  are  they  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  its  full  advan- 
tages  can  only  be  gained  through  the  complete  good  faith  of  those  having  its  execu- 
tion in  charge.    And  this  they  will  insist  upon. 


IX. 
obdeb  to  the  executive  dbpabtment8. 

Executive  Mansion,       > 
Washington,  July  14, 1886.  f 

I  deem  this  a  proper  time  to  especially  warn  all  subordinates  in  the  severaF 
departments  and  all  office-holders  under  the  general  Government,  against  the  use  of 
their  official  positions  in  attempts  to  control  political  movements  in  their  localities. 

Office  holders  are  the  agents  of  the  people,  not  their  masters.  Not  only 
is  their  time  and  labor  due  to  the  government,  but  they  should  scrupulously 
avoid  in  their  political  action  as  well  as  in  the  discharge  of  their  official  duty 
ofiending  by  a  display  of  obtrusive  partisanship,  their  neighbors  who  have  relations 
with  them  as  public  officials. 

They  should  also  constantly  remember  that  their  party  friends  from  whom 
they  have  received  preferment,  have  not  invested  them  with  the  power  of  arbitra- 
rily managing  their  political  afiairs.  They  have  no  right  as  office-holders  to  dictate 
the  political  action  of  their  party  associates,  or  to  throttle  freedom  of  action  within 
party  lines,  by  methods  and  practices  which  pervert  every  useful  and  justifiable 
purpose  of  party  organization. 

The  influence  of  Federal  office-holders  should  not  be  felt  in  the  manipulation 
of  political  primary  meetings  and  nominating  conventions.  The  use  by  these 
officials  of  their  positions  to  compass  their  selection  as  delegates  to  political  con- 
ventions is  indecent  and  unfair ;  and  proper  regard  for  the  proprieties  and  require- 
ments of  official  place  will  also  prevent  their  assuming  the  active  conduct  or 
political  campaigns.  » 
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Individual  interest  and  activity  in  political  affairs  are  by  no  means  condemned. 
Offlceholders  are  neither  disfranchised  nor  forbidden  the  exercise  of  political  privi- 
leges ;  but  their  privileges  are  not  enlarged  nor  is  their  doty  to  party  increased  to 
pernicious  activity,  by  olHce-holding. 

A  just  discrimination  in  this  regard  between  the  things  a  citizen  may  properly 
^0  and  the  purposes  for  which  a  public  office  should  not  be  used,  is  easy  in  the 
light  of  a  correct  appreciation  of  the  relation  between  the  people  and  those 
-entrusted  with  official  place,  and  a  consideration  of  the  necessity  under  our  form  of 
•Government,  ot  political  action  free  from  official  coercion. 

You  are  requested  to  communicate  the  substance  of  these  views  to  those  for 
■whose  guidance  they  are  intended. 

GROVER  CLEVELAND. 


FROM  SECOND-ANNUAL  MESSAGE  TO  CONGRESS,  DECEMBER  6,  1886. 

The  continued  operation  of  the  law  relating  to  our  civil  service  has  added  the 
(inost  convincing  proofs  of  its  necessity  and  usefulness.  It  is  a  fact  worthy  of 
note  that  every  public  officer  who  has  a  just  idea  of  his  duty  to  the  people,  testifies 
to  the  value  of  this  reform.  Its  staunchest  friends  are  found  among  those  who 
understand  it  best,  and  its  warmest  supporters  are  those  who  are  restrained  and 
protected  by  its  requirements. 

The  meaning  of  such  restraint  and  protection  is  not  appreciated  by  those  who 
Tvant  places  under  the  Government,  regardless  of  merit  and  efficiency,  nor  by  those 
who  insist  that  the  selection  for  such  places  should  rest  upon  a  proper  credential 
showing  active  partisan  work.  They  mean  to  public  officers,  if  not  their  lives,  the 
only  opportunity  afforded  them  to  attend  to  public  business,  and  they  mean  to  the 
good  people  of  the  country  the  better  performance  of  the  work  of  their  Govern- 
ment. 

It  is  exceedingly  strange  that  the  scope  and  nature  of  this  reform  are  so  little 
understood,  and  that  so  many  things  not  included  within  its  plan  are  called  by  its 
name.  When  cavil  yields  more  fully  to  examination  the  system  will  have  large 
Additions  to  the  number  of  its  friends. 

Our  civil  service  reform  may  be  imperfect  in  some  of  its  details ;  it  may  be 
misunderstood  and  opposed  ;  it  may  not  always  be  faithfully  applied ;  its  designs 
jBay  sometimes  miscarry  through  mistake  or  willful  intent;  it  may  sometimes 
tremble  under  the  assaults  of  its  enemies  or  languish  under  the  misguided  zeal  of 
impracticable  friends  ;  but  if  the  people  of  this  country  ever  submit  to  the  banish- 
ment of  its  underlying  principle  from  the  operation  of  their  Government,  they  will 
.abandon  the  surest  guarantee  of  safety  and  success  of  American  institutions. 

I  invoke  for  this  reform  the  cheerful  and  ungrudging  support  of  the  Congress. 
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XL 

kbpublioan  extension  op  the  service  after  the  election  of  1884 

Executive  Mansion,        | 
Washington,  March  21,  1888.  ( 

To  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission: 

Oentlemen — I  desire  to  make  a  suggestion  regarding  Sub- division  C,  General 
Rule  3,  of  the  amended  Civil  Service  Rules  promulgated  February  2,  1888.  It  pro- 
vides for  the  promotion  of  an  employe,  in  a  department,  who  is  below  or  outside 
of  the  classified  service  to  a  place  within  said  classified  service  in  the  same  depart- 
ment upon  the  request  of  ihe  appointing  officer  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Commission  and  the  approval  of  the  President  after  a  non- competitive  examina- 
tion, in  case  such  person  has  served  continuously  for  two  years  in  the  place  from 
which  it  is  proposed  to  promote  him,  and  "because  of  his  faithfulness  and  effici- 
ency in  the  position  occupied  by  him,"  and  "  because  of  his  qualifications  lor 
the  place  to  which  the  appointing  officer  desires  his  promotion." 

It  has  occurred  to  trie  that  this  provision  must  be  executed  with  caution  to 
avoid  the  application  of  it  to  cases  not  intended  and  the  undue  relaxation  of  the 
general  purposes  and  restrictions  of  the  civil  service  law. 

Non -competitive  examinations  are  the  exceptions  to  the  plan  of  the  act,  and  the 
rules  permitting  the  same  should  be  strictly  construed.  The  cases  arising  under 
the  exception  above  recited  should  be  very  few,  and  Avhen  presented  they  should 
precisely  meet  all  the  requirements  specified  and  should  be  supported  by  facts 
which  will  develop  the  basis  and  reason  of  the  application  of  the  appointing 
officer  and  which  will  commend  them  to  the  judgment  ol  the  Commission  and  the 
President.  The  sole  purpose  of  '  he  provision  is  to  benefit  the  public  service,  and 
it  should  never  be  permitted  to  operate  as  an  evasion  of  the  main  feature  of  the 
law,  which  is  competitive  examinations. 

As  these  cases  will  first  be  presented  to  the  Commission  for  recommendation,  I 
have  to  request  that  you  will  formulate  a  plan  by  which  their  merits  can  be  tested. 
This  will  naturally  involve  a  statement  of  all  the  facts  deemed  necessary  for  the 
determination  of  such  applications,  including  the  kind  of  work  which  has  been 
done  by  the  person  proposed  for  promotion,  and  the  considerations  upon  which  the 
allegations  of  the  faithfulness,  efficiency  and  qualifications  mentioned  in  the  rule 
are  predicated. 

What  has  already  been  written  naturally  suggests  another  very  important  sub- 
ject to  which  I  will  invite  your  attention. 

The  desirability  of  the  rule  which  I  have  commented  upon  would  be  nearly,  if 
not  entirely,  removed,  and  other  difficulties  which  now  embarrass  the  execution  of 
the  civil  service  law  would  be  obviated  if  there  was  a  better  and  uniform  classifica- 
tion of  the  employes  in  the  difi'erent  departments.  The  importance  of  this  is 
entirely  obvious.  The  present  imperfect  classifications,  hastily  made,  apparently 
with  but  little  care  for  uniformity,  and  promulgated  after  the  last  Presidential  elec- 
tion and  prior  to  the  installation  of  the  present  Administration,  should  not  have 
been  permitted  to  continue  to  this  time. 
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It  appears  that  in  the  War  Department  the  employes  were  divided  on  the  19tb 
day  of  November  1884,  into  eight  classes  and  sub-classes,  embracing  those  earning 
annual  salaries  from  $900  to  $2,000. 

The  Navy  Department  was  classified  November,  22,  1884,  and  its  employes 
were  divided  into  seven  classes  and  sub  classes,  embracing  those  who  received 
annual  salaries  from  $720  to  $1,800. 

In  the  Interior  Department  the  classification  was  made  on  the  Gth  day  of  De- 
cember, 1884.  It  consists  of  eight  classes  and  sub-classes,  and  embraces  employes 
receiving  annual  salaries  from  $720  to  $2,000. 

On  the  second  day  of  January,  1885,  a  classification  of  the  employes  in  the 
Treasury  Department  was  made,  consisting  of  six  classes  and  sub-classes,  including 
those  earning  annual  salaries  from  $900  to  $1,800. 

In  the  Postoffice  Department  the  employes  were  classified  on  February,  6, 1885^ 
into  nine  classes  and  sub-classes,  embracing  persons  earning  annual  salaries  from 
$720  to  $2,000, 

On  the  12th  of  December,  1834,  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture  was  classified  in  a. 
manner  difi'erent  from  all  the  other  departments,  and  presenting  features  peculiar 
to  itself. 

It  seemB  that  the  only  classification  in  the  Department  of  State  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  is  that  provided  for  by  Section  163  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  which 
directs  that  the  employes  in  the  several  departments  shall  be  divided  into  four 
classes.  It  appears  that  no  more  definite  classification  has  been  made  in  these 
departments. 

I  wish  the  Commission  would  revise  these  classifications  and  submit  to  me  a 
plan  which  will  as  far  as  possible  make  them  uniform,  and  which  will  especially 
remedy  the  present  condition  which  permits  persons  to  enter  a  grade  in  the  service 
in  the  one  department  without  any  examination,  which  in  another  department  can 
only  be  entered  after  passing  such  examination.  This,  I  think,  should  be  done  by 
extending  the  limits  of  the  classified  service  rather  than  by  contracting  them. 

QROVER  CLEVELAND. 

XII. 

SOME  OF   THE  DIFFICULTIES  PRESENTED. 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States : 

Pursuant  to  the  second  section  of  chapter  27  of  the  laws  of  1833,  entitled  "  An 
act  to  regulate  and  improve  the  civil  service  of  the  United  States,"  I  herewith 
transmit  the  fourth  report  of  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission,  covering 
the  period  between  the  16th  day  of  January,  1886,  and  the  1st  day  of  July,  1887. 

"While  this  report  has  especial  reference  to  the  operations  of  the  commission 
during  the  period  above  mentioned,  it  contains,  with  its  acompanying  appendices, 
much  valuable  information  concerning  the  inception  of  civil  service  reform  and  it& 
growth  and  progress,  which  can  not  fail  to  be  interesting  and  instructive  to  all  who 
desire  improvement  in  administrative  methods. 

During  the  time  covered  by  the  report  15,852  persons  were  examined  for  ad- 
mission in  the  classified  civil  service  of  the  Government  in  all  its  branches,  of 
whom  10,746  passed  the  examination  and  5,106  failed.     Of  those  who  passed  the 
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examination,  2,977  were  applicants  for  admission  to  the  departmental  service  at 
Washington,  2  547  were  examined  for  admission  to  the  customs  service,  and  6,222 
for  admission  to  the  postal  service.  During  the  same  period  547  appointments  were 
made  from  the  eligible  lists  to  the  departmental  service,  641  to  the  customs  service, 
and  8,254  to  the  i)ostal  service. 

Concerning  separations  from  the  classified  service,  the  report  only  informa  us 
of  such  as  have  occurred  among  the  employes  in  the  public  service  who  had  f)een 
appointed  from  eligible  lists  under  civil-service  rules.  When  these  rules  took  effect 
they  did  not  apply  to  the  persons  then  in  the  service,  comprising  a  full  complement 
of  employes  who  obtained  their  positions  independently  of  the  new  law.  The  com- 
mission has  no  record  of  the  separations  in  this  numerous  class,  and  the  discrepancy 
apparent  in  the  report  between  the  number  of  appointments  made  in  the  respec- 
tive branches  of  the  service  from  the  lists  of  the  commission  and  the  small  number 
of  separations  mentioned  is  to  a  great  extent  accounted  for  by  vacancies  of  which 
no  report  was  made  to  the  commission,  occurring  among  those  who  held  their 
places  without  examination  and  certification,  which  vacancies  were  filled  by  ap- 
pointment from  the  eligible  lists. 

In  the  departmental  service  there  occurred  between  the  16th  day  of  January, 
1886,  and  the  30th  day  of  June,  1887,  among  the  employes  appointed  from  the 
eligible  lists  under  civil  service  rules,  seventeen  removals,  thirty-six  resignations, 
and  five  deaths.  This  does  not  include  fourteen  separations  in  grade  of  special 
examiners,  four  by  removal,  five  by  resignation,  and  five  by  death. 

In  the  classified  customs  and  postal  service  the  number  of  separations  among 
those  who  received  absolute  appointments  under  civil  service  rules  are  given  for  the 
period  between  the  1st  day  of  January,  1886,  and  the  30th  day  of  June,  1887.  It 
appears  that  such  separations  in  the  customs  service  for  the  time  mentioned  em- 
braced twenty-one  removals,  five  deaths,  and  eighteen  resignations,  and  in  the  postal 
service  two  hundred  and  fifty-six  removals,  twenty-three  deaths,  and  four  hundred 
and  sixty-nine  resignations. 

More  than  a  year  has  passed  since  the  expiration  of  the  period  covered  by  the  re- 
port of  the  commission.  Within  the  time  which  has  thus  elapsed  many  important 
changes  have  taken  place  in  furtherance  of  a  reform  in  our  civil  service.  The  rules 
and  regulations  governing  the  execution  of  the  law  upon  the  subject  have  been 
completely  remodeled  in  such  manner  as  to  render  the  enforcement  of  the  statute 
more  effective  and  greatly  increase  its  usefubiess. 

Among  other  things,  the  scope  of  the  examinations  prescribed  for  those  who 
aeek  to  enter  the  classified  service  has  been  better  defined  and  made  more  practical, 
the  number  of  names  to  be  certified  from  the  eligible  lists  to  the  appointing  officers 
from  which  a  selection  is  made  has  been  reduced  from  four  to  three,  the  maximum 
limitation  of  the  age  of  persons  seeking  entrance  to  the  classified  service  to  forty- 
five  has  been  changed,  and  reasonable  provision  has  been  made  for  the  transfer  of 
employes  from  one  Department  to  anotber  in  proper  cases.  A  plan  has  also  been 
devised  providing  for  the  examination  of  applicants  for  promotion  in  the  service, 
which,  when  in  full  operation,  will  eliminate  all  chance  of  favoritism  in  the  advance- 
ment of  employes,  by  making  promotion  a  reward  of  merit  and  faithful  discharge  of 
duty. 

Until  within  a  few  weeks  there  was  no  uniform  classification  of  employes  in  the 
difl"erent  Executive  Departments  of  the  Government.    As  a  result  of  this  condition, 
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in  some  of  the  Departments  positions  could  be  obtained  without  civil- service  exam-* 
ination  because  they  were  not  within  the  classification  of  such  Department,  while 
in  other  Departments  an  examination  and  certification  were  necessary  to  obtain 
positions  of  the  same  grade,  because  such  positions  were  embraced  in  the  classifica- 
tion s  applicable  to  those  Departments. 

The  exception  of  laborers,  watchmen,  and  messengers  from  examination  and 
classification  gave  opportunity,  in  the  absence  of  any  rule  guarding  against  it,  for 
the  employment,  free  from  civil-service  restrictions,  of  persons  under  these  designa- 
tions who  were  immediately  detailed  to  do  clerical  work. 

All  this  has  been  obviated  by  the  application  to  all  the  Departments  of  an  ex- 
tended and  uniform  classification  embracing  grades  of  employes  not  heretofore  in- 
cluded, and  by  the  adoption  of  a  rule  prohibiting  the  detail  of  laborers,  watchmen, 
or  messengers  to  clerical  duty. 

The  path  of  civil-service  reform  has  not  at  all  times  been  pleasant  nor  easy. 
The  scope  and  purpose  of  the  reform  have  been  much  misapprehended ;  and  this 
has  not  only  given  rise  to  strong  opposition,  but  has  led  to  its  invocation  by  its- 
friends  to  compass  objects  not  in  the  least  related  to  it.  Thus  partisans  of  the  pa- 
tronage system  have  naturally  condemned  it.  Those  who  do  not  understand  its 
meaning  either  mistrust  it,  or  when  disappointed  because  in  its  present  stage  it  is 
not  applied  to  every  real  or  imaginary  ill,  accuse  those  charged  with  its  enforce- 
ment with  faithless  to  civil  service  reform. 

Its  importance  has  frequently  been  underestimated  ;  and  the  support  of  good 
men  has  thus  been  lost  by  their  lack  of  interest  in  its  success.  Besides  all  these 
difliculties,  those  responsible  for  the  administration  of  the  Grovernment  in  its  exec- 
utive branches  have  been  and  still  are  often  annoyed  and  irritated  by  the  disloyalty 
to  the  service  and  the  insolence  of  employes  who  remain  in  place  as  the  beneficiaries,, 
and  the  relics  and  reminders  of  the  vicious  system  of  appointment  which  civil-ser- 
vice reform  was  intended  to  displace. 

And  yet  these  are  but  the  incidents  of  an  advance  movement,  which  is  radical 
and  far-reaching.  The  people  are,  notwithstanding,  to  be  congratulated  upon  the 
progress  which  has  been  made,  and  upon  the  firm,  practical,  and  sensible  founda- 
tion upon  which  this  reform  now  rests. 

With  a  continuation  of  the  intelligent  fidelity  which  has  hitherto  characterized 
the  work  of  the  commission,  with  a  continuation  and  increase  of  the  favor  and  lib- 
erality which  have  lately  been  evinced  by  the  Congress  in  the  proper  equipment 
of  the  commission  for  its  work,  with  a  firm  but  conservative  and  reasonable  support 
of  the  reform  by  all  its  friends,  and  with  the  disappearance  of  opposition  which 
must  inevitably  follow  its  better  understanding,  the  execution  of  the  civil- service 
law  cannot  fail  to  ultimately  answer  the  hopes  in  which  it  has  its  origin. 

GROVER  CLEVELAND. 
ExKCUTivE  Mansion,  July  21, 1888. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 
THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  CIVIL  SERVICE. 


THE  DEPTH   OF   DEGRADATION  WHICH  THE  SERVICE  HAD  REACHED 
UNDER  REPUBLICAN   RULE. 


In  the  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  just  sent  to 
Congress  by  the  President,  the  condition  which  the  civil  service  of  the  United  States 
had  reached  after  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  Republican  domination  is  strongly  and 
graphically  depicted.  This  Commission  is  composed  of  members  selected  from  both 
parties,  and  its  members  have  made  a  careful  study  of  the  serious  evils  which  had 
grown  up  under  the  long  rule  of  the  Republican  party.  Tie  Commission  thus  de- 
scribes the  state  of  aflfairs  which  existed  before  the  civil  service  law  took  effect : 

EMPLOYED  WITHOUT  AUTHORITY  OP  LAW. 

Before  the  enactment  of  the  civil  service  act  the  condition  of  the  executive  civil 
service  in  the  departments  at  Washington  and  in  the  customs  and  postal  services  was 
deplorable.  In  the  Department  of  the  Treasury  3,400  persons  were  at  one  time  employed 
less  than  1,600  of  them  under  authority  of  la^f.  Of  these  3,400  employes  1,700  were  put  on 
and  off  the  rolls  at  the  pleasure  of  the  secretary,  who  paid  them  out  of  funds  that  had  not 
by  law  been  appropriated  for  the  payment  of  such  employes. 

At  that  time,  of  a  force  of  958  persons  employed  in  the  bureau  of  engraving  and 
printing,  539,  with  annual  salaries  amounting  to  $390,000,  were,  upon  an  Invesligation  of 
that  bureau,  found  to  be  superfluous.  For  years  the  force  in  some  branches  of  that  bureau 
had  been  twice  and  even  three  times  as  great  as  the  work  required.  In  one  division  ther& 
was  a  sort  of  platform,  built  underneath  the  iron  roof,  about  seven  feet  above  the  floor» 
to  accommodate  the  superfluous  employes.  In  another  division  twenty  messengers  were 
employed  to  do  the  work  of  one.  The  committee  that  made  this  Investigation  reported 
that  *' patronage,"  what  is  known  as  the  "  spoils  system,"  was  responsible  for  this  condi- 
tion, and  declared  that  this  system  had  cost  the  people  millions  of  dollars  in  that  branch 
of  the  service  alone. 

So  great  was  the  importunity  for  place  under  the  old  system  of  appointments  that 
when  f  1,600  and  $1,800  places  became  vacant  the  salaries  thereof  would  be  allowed  to  lapse» 
to  accutrulate,  so  that  these  accumulations  might  be  divided  among  the  applicants  for 
place  on  whose  behalf  patronage-mongers  were  Incessant  In  importunity.  In  place  of  one 
$1,800  clerk  three  would  be  employed  at  $600  each  ;  would  be  employed,  according  to  the 
peculiarly  expressive  language  of  the  patronage- purveyors,  "on  the  lapse."  "In  one 
case,"  said  a  person  of  reliability  and  accurate  information,  testifying  before  the  Senate 
committee  on  civil  service  reform  and  retrenchment,  "  thirty-tlve  persons  were  put  on  the 
'lapse  fund'  of  the  treasurer's  office  for  eight  days  at  the  end  of  a  fiscal  year  to  sop  up 
some  money  which  was  in  danger  of  being  saved  and  returned  to  the  treasury." 

THE  CONDITION  OP  CUSTOM  HOUSES  AND  P08T0FFICES. 

Unnecessary  employes  abounded  in  every  department,  in  every  customs  office,  and  la 
almost  every  postoffice.  Dismissals  were  made  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  supply  with 
places  the  proteges  of  importunate  solicitors  for  spoils.  One  collector  at  the  port  of  New 
York  removed  on  an  average  one  of  his  employes  every  third  day  to  make  a  vacancy  to 
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be  filled  by  some  member  of  the  same  party  who  had  "  worked  to  a  purpose,"  not  against 
the  common  political  enemy  but  for  his  patron,  who  had  succeeded  in  being  appointed  over 
some  other  member  of  his  own  party. 

Anothercollector  at  that  port,  I  he  successor  of  the  one  above  referred  to,  removed 
830  of  his  903  subordinates  at  the  average  rate  of  three  in  every  four  days.  The  successor 
of  this  collector  removed,  within  eighteen  months,  510  of  his  892  subordinates,  and  his 
successor  made  removals  at  the  rate  of  three  every  five  days.  In  its  first  report  the  com- 
mission said : 

It  was  the  expectation  of  such  spoils  which  gave  each  candidate  for  collector  the  party 
strength  which  secured  his  confirmation.  Thus,  during  a  period  of  five  years  in  succession, 
collectors,  all  belonging  to  one  party,  for  the  purpose  of  patronage,  made  re tnovals  at  a 
single  office  of  members  of  their  own  party  more  frequently  than  at  the  rate  of  one  every 
day.    In  1,565  secular  days  1.678  such  removals  were  made. 

A  condition  of  affairs  as  deplorable  existed  in  the  postal  service. 

On  all  sides,  in  every  branch  of  the  civil  service,  subordinate  places  were  used  in  the 
interest  of  the  leaders  of  the  factions  of  a  party,  who  by  assessments,  which  were  disguised 
in  the  form  of  solicitations  for  money,  suggestions  that  money  ought  to  be  contributed, 
and  other  methods  of  this  kind,  extorted  from  public  employes  funds  which  were  used  for 
political  purposes,  legitimate  and  otherwise.  Even  members  of  Congress  of  national  repu- 
tation signed  circular  letters  addressed  to  subordinate  civil  servants  of  the  Government 
requesting  contributions  to  be  paid  to  them,  as  members  of  apolitical  committee;  doing  this 
in  utter  disregard  of  the  spirit  of  a  provision  of  the  Revised  Statutes  declaring  It  to  be 
unlawful,  an  offense  punishable  by  fine  and  dismissal  from  office,  for  any  officer  In  the 
public  service  to  solicit  or  receive  money  from  any  other  officer  in  such  service ! 

The  public  conscience  had  peen  perverted  by  the  doctrine  that  to  the  victors  belong  the 
spoils ;  and  the  people  were  not  shocked  when  they  beheld  public  offices  bestowed,  as  a 
reward  for  partisan  services,  upon  persons  at  once  unworthy  and  incompetent.  Senator 
Hoar,  in  his  speech  on  the  Belknap  impeachment  trial,  forcefully  stated  the  condition  of  the 
public  mind  at  that  time  when  he  said : 

ITS  CONDITION   AS  DESCRIBED  BY  A  REPUBLICAN  LEADER. 

"  I  have  heard  in  highest  places  the  shameless  doctrine  avowed  by  men  grown  old  in 
office,  that  the  true  way  by  which  power  should  be  gained  in  this  republic  is  to  bribe  the 
people  with  the  offices  created  for  their  service,  and  the  true  end  for  which  it  should  be  used 
when  gained  is  the  promotion  of  selfish  ambition  and  the  gratification  of  personal  revenge." 

The  evidence  is  abundant  that  under  the  patronage  system  of  appointments  •  ♦  * 
appointments  were  not,  in  fact,  made  by  the  President,  or  by  the  heads  of  the  departments 
in  whom  Congress  has  vested  authority  to  appoint  subordinate  officers-  Nearly  all  such 
appointments  were  really  made  by  members  of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Government, 
or  by  other  influential  politicians ;  and  were  not  made  upon  any  tests  of  fitness  whatever. 

In  proof  of  this  assertion  it  may  be  mentioned  that  before  the  civil-service  act  became 
a  law  the  secretary  of  one  of  the  most  important  departments  of  the  Government  once 
stated  that  there  were  seventeen  clerks  under  his  authority  for  whom  he  could  find  no 
employment ;  that  he  did  need  one  competent  clerk  of  a  higher  grade,  and  that  if  an  appro- 
priation were  made  for  that  one  clerk,  at  the  proper  amount  and  according  to  the  gradations 
of  the  service,  and  the  appropriation  for  the  seventeen  were  left  out.  he  could,  without 
impairing  the  efficiency  of  his  department,  leave  the  seventeen  clerks  off  the  role ;  but  If 
the  appropriation  for. the  seventeen  clerks  were  continued,  the  personal,  social,  and  politi- 
cal pressure  was  so  great  that  he  would  be  obliged  to  employ  and  pay  them,  though  he 
could  find  no  employment  for  them. 

Under  a  system  of  the  evils  of  which  this  is  but  a  specimen,  could  the  head  of  any 
department,  or  even  the  President,  act  independently,  and  in  fairness  bo  held  responsible 
for  his  administration  of  the  public  affairs  committed  to  his  charge?  It  had  come  to  pass  that 
the  chief  labor  of  the  President  and  of  the  heads  of  departments,  customs  offices,  and  post- 
offices  was  rewarding  the  personal  friends  and  punishing  the  personal  foes  of  the  leaders  of 
the  dominant  faction  of  the  dominant  party.  These,  with  all  their  retainers,  appeared  to 
the  appointing  officers,  from  the  President  down,  in  the  first  hours  of  power,  and  were 
always  thereafter  with  them,  requiring  their  attention  in  the  consideration  of  demands  for 
places. 
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WHEN  ABUSES  REACHED  THEIR  FULLEST  DEVELOPMENT. 

In  1882  these  abuses  reached  their  culmination  in  the  efforts  of  Jay  Hubbell  of 
Michigan,  Representative  Henderson  of  Iowa,  Senator  Hale  of  Maine,  and  other 
prominent  Senators  and  Representatives  "who  were  members  of  the  Republican  Con- 
gressional Committee,  to  extort  money  from  the  employes  of  the  government.  This 
was  so  open  and  shamelsss  that  men  of  standing  in  the  party  in  both  the  Senate  and 
the  House  joined  Senator  Pendleton  in  his  effort  to  devise  some  method  for  correct- 
iBg  these  evils.  The  result  of  this  was  the  civil  service  law,  which  took  effect  nomi- 
nally July  16,  1883,  but  was  not  put  into  force  with  anything  like  honesty  or  uni- 
formity until  after  the  Presidential  election  of  1884,  when  even  Mr.  Chandler,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  whom  nobody  ever  accused  of  thinking  of  a  refonn  of  any 
kind,  joined  his  fellows  on  November  25,  1884,  in  extending  the  rules  in  his  depart- 
ment, under  an  antedate  letter  of  November  22,  1884.  There  was  such  wild  haste 
to  enforce  and  extend  the  civil  service  rules,  in  order  to  cover  a  larger  number  of 
employes,  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  not  previously  included  in  the  clas- 
sified service,  was  on  December  11, 1884,  put  unfler  the  rules  upon  a  telephonic  mes- 
sage from  the  outgoing  President.* 

A  law  had  been  passed  in  1876  prohibiting  the  levying  of  assessments  upon  the 
employes  of  the  Federal  Government.  It  was  proposed  to  make  this  law  more 
stringent  under  the  Pendleton  bill,  which  was  pending  in  the  Senate  during  the 
Congressional  campaign  of  1882.  It  was  duiing  this  period  that  the  Republican 
Congressional  Committee  issued  its  campaign  text  book  for  the  year,  and  on  page 
111  of  that  publication  the  efforts  of  a  Democratic  Congress  to  introduce  a  reform 
in  the  service  are  thus  referred  to,  with  "  scare"  heads  of  the  most  exciting  kind: 

THK   ASSESSMENT   LAW   A  CONFEDERATE   BRIGADIER  OONSPIRACT. 

"The  Law  of  1876,  prohibiting  Political  Assessmen's— Some  facts  la  the  History  of  Its 
Passage.  Law  of  1«76,  passed  bg  the  Confederate  Brigadiers— Part  of  the  machinery  to 
wrest  the  National  Oovernment  from  the  hands  qf  the  majority." 

"The  law  respecting  political  asssessments  referred  to  by  Mr.  Pendleton  In  the  Senate 
and  by  George  William  Curtis  in  his  circular,  was  passed  in  1876.  It  was  passed  by  the  CON- 
FEDERATB  Brioadiers.  It  wos  passed  as  o  pari  of  the  machinery  by  which  they  proposed  to 
wrest  the  National  Government  from  the  hands  of  the  majority.  By  it,  all  they  proposed  was  to 
defeat  or  cripple  the  organlzitlon  of  the  Republican  party  by  defeating  all  voluntary  contri- 
butions, NOT  ASSESSMENTS,  in  its  Support.    This  is  absolutely  notorious." 

In  the  same  document,  on  page  103,  the  position  of  the  Republican  party  and  some  of 
Its  leading  men  is  further  enlarged  upon,  with  some  reckless  use  of  bold  face  headings  and 
excited  style,  as  follows : 

"Geuoral  Garttold  Favored  Contributions  for  Partisan  Purposes— His  Latter  to  Chair- 
man Hubbell  during  the  last  Presidential  Election  asking  '  How  are  the  Departments  gen- 
erally doing.*  " 

"General  James  A.  Garfield  Is  often  quoted  by  the  so-called  Civil-Servioe  Reformers  aa 
opposed  to  or  reprobating  political  contributions  for  partisan  purposes.  The  question  is  a 
characteristic  fraud  of  the  bogus  reformer.  To  arbitrary  or  compulsory  assessments.  Gen. 
Garfield  was  no  doubt  opposed,  as  are  Jay  A.  HabbeU  and  D.  B.  Henderson— as  indeed  are  aU, 


•For  the  exact  dates  of  the  extension  of  the  Civil  Service,  up  and  down.  In  the  dlfTerent 
departments  see  the  letter  of  the  President  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission  under  date  of 
March  31.  \9S&.  By  this  extension  hundreds  of  clerks  in  the  departments  were  put  Into  the 
classified  service  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  maintain  the  henchmen  of  the  Republican 
party  in  otlice  and  to  embarrass  the  incoming  Democratic  administration. 
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Sepublicam.  But  the  General  was  too  sensible  a  man,  too  experienced,  practical  and  just  to  oppose 
or  reprobate  voluntary  contributions,  or  requests  from  responsible  organs  of  the  party  for  contribu- 
tions, in  su^^port  of  the  cause  he  so  ably  sustained.  Were  there  any  doubt  In  the  matter  the 
following  letter  from  General  Garfield  during  the  late  Presidential  election  when  he  was 
liimself  a  candidate,  would  authoritatively  settle  it : 

"Mentoh,  Ohio,  August  23,  '80. 
My  Dear  Hubbell : 

"Yours  of  the  19th  instant  Is  received.  Please  say  to  Brady  I  hope  he  will  give  us  all 
the  assistance  possible.  I  think  he  can  help  effectively.  J'lease  tell  me  how  the  departments 
are  generally  doing. 

As  ever  yours, 

J.  A.  GARFIELD." 
Hon.  Jay  a.  HnssEiiL. 

This  will  show  that  some  of  the  Seuators  and  Representatives  who  are  now 
posing  as  enthusiastic  civil  reformers,  were  able,  only  six  years  ago,  to  see  nothing  in 
it  except  a  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  the  so  called  "Confederate  Brigadiers"  to  keep 
the  noble  old  Republican  party  from  levying  blackmail  upon  the  employes  of  the 
Federal  Government.  There  was  no  intention  on  their  part  to  correct  these  abuses, 
and  it  was  only  a  strong  public  opinion  in  opposition  to  these  practices  which 
induced  any  of  them  to  yield  anything  of  their  supposed  party  advantages. 

HOW  IT  WAS  DONE  IN  FORMER  DAYS. 

In  order  to  further  show  the  disgraceful  condition  of  things  under  the 
Republican  management,  some  blackmail  letters  sent  to  employes  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  1878  and  in  later  campaigns.  These  are  only  specimens  of  the  open, 
shameless  prostitution  of  the  public  service  to  partisan  robbery  which  had  been 
going  on  for  more  than  twenty-five  years.  It  was  the  law  to  pervert  this  which  Mr. 
Hubbell  and  his  friends  denounced  a  "  confederate  conspiracy." 

Circulars  of  various  dates  will  show  the  policy  pursued  so  long  as  the  Republican 
party  was  in  power.  In  1878  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  acted  as  the  Dick  Turpin 
and  called  out  the  "  stand  and  deliver "  to  all  government  employes,  male  and 
female,  as  is  shown  in  the  following : 

NO  OBJECTION  IN  ANY  OFFICIAL  QUARTER. 

HBADQITARTBRS  OF  THE  REPOBLICAN 

Congressional  Committee,  1878, 
1319  F  Street,  Northwest,  Washington,  D.  C, 

Washington,  D.  C,  May  27,  1878. 

Sir— This  committee,  charged  with  laboring  for  the  success  of  the  Republican  cause  in 
the  coming  campaign  for  the  election  of  members  of  Congress,  call  with  confidence  upon 
you,  as  a  Republican,  for  such  a  contribution  in  money  as  you  may  feel  willing  to  make, 
hoping  that  it  may  not  be  less  than  f  16. 

The  committee  deem  it  proper,  in  thus  appealin?  to  Republicans  generally,  to  inform 
those  who  happen  to  be  in  Federal  employ  that  there  will  be  no  objection  in  any  official 
<iuarter  to  such  voluntary  contribution 

The  Importance  of  the  pending  struggle  cannot  easily  be  exaggerated.  That  ihe  Sen- 
ate is  to  be  Democratic  after  the  4th  of  March,  1879,  is  very  nearly  a  certainty.  In  view  of 
this,  the  election  of  a  Democratic  House  of  Representatives  would  precipitate  upon  the 
country  dangerous  agitations,  which  would  inevitably  add  to  present  distresses.  Foremost 
among  their  schemes  the  opposition  already  announce  their  intention  to  attempt  the  revo- 
lutionary expulsion  of  the  President  from  his  office.  •***»• 

Please  make  prompt  and  favorable  response  to  this  letter,  and  remit  at  once,  by  draft 
or  postal  money  order,  to  "'Sidney  F.  Austin,  Esq.,  treasurer,  &c.,  German-American 
National  Bank,  Washington,  D.  C." 

By  order  of  the  Committee. 

GEO.  C.  GORHAM,  Secretary. 
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In  about  six  weeks  such  clerks  and  employes  as  had  not  responded  to  the  noti- 
fication contained  in  the  first  circular  to  call  at  Captain  Qorham's  office  and  settle, 
•were  reminded  that  the  Republican  party  expected  and  insisted  that  every  man 
should  pay  his  assessment,  by  the  receipt  of  Circular  No.  2,  as  follows  : 

walk  up  and  sbttlb. 

Hbadquartbrs  of  the  Republican 

conorbssional  committee, 
Washinqton,  D.  C  .  July  11,  1878. 
Dear  Sir— Since  sendiner  you  circular  under  date  of  May  27,  we  have  ascertained  that 
the  rules  of  your  depariraent  render  difficult  your  absence  duilnrr  office  hours,  and  that 
you  are  unable  to  call  at  the  bank  where  contributions  are  received.  We  have,  therefore, 
arranged  with  the  treasurer,  Mr.  Austin,  to  attend  at  the  German-American  National 
Bank  from  4  to  5  o'clock  P.  M.,  to  receive  contributions  from  those  In  your  department  who 
have  not  already  responded.  If  more  convenient,  the  amount  can  bo  transmitted  by  mail 
to  Sidney  F.  Austin,  Treasurer  Congressional  Kepublioan  Committee,  as  above. 

Kespectfully  Yours, 

GEO.  C.  OOBHAM,  Secretary. 

There  were  still  delinquents,  even  after  the  second  circular  was  sent,  and  such 
-were  once  more  called  upon  for  their  money  by  the  following  circular : 

BLACKMAIL  CALLED  A  DEBT  OF  HONOR. 

Mr. ,  Dear  Sir— There  appears  to  be  due  ui)on  your  subscription  to  our  cam- 

gaign  fund  the  sum  of dollars.  We  have  regarded  your  subscription  as  a  debt  of 
onor,  voluntarily  incurred  by  you,  and  relying  upon  its  payment,  have  taken  it  into  the 
account  in  the  conduct  of  our  work.  We  earnestly  request  immediate  payment,  and  Mr. 
N.  B.  Fugitt  will  be  in  attendance  at  these  headquarters  daily  from  10  o'clock  A.  M.  till  6 
o'clock  P.  M.  to  receive  and  receipt  for  such  moneys. 

Bespectfully, 

GEO.  C.  GOBHAM,  Secretary. 

These  circulars,  Mr.  Gorham  said,  were  sent  to  Mr.  Hayes,  and  were  substan- 
iiially  approved  by  him.  This  last  circular  was  without  date ;  but  Mr.  Gorham  tes- 
tified that  it  was  issued  some  time  in  August. 

"my  dear  HUBBELL's"    WAT  OP  DOING  IT. 

The  following  was  the  first  letter  sent  out  by  the  Republican  Congressional 
-Committee  in  1882 : 

[Jay  A.  Hubbell,  chairman:  D.  B.  Henderson,  secretary;  Executive  Committee,  Hon . 
"W.  B.  Allison,  Hon.  Eugene  Hale,  Hon.  Nelson  W.  Aldrich.  Hon.  Frank  Hiscock.  Hon. 
George  M.  Robeson,  Hon.  Wm.  McKinley,  Jr.,  Hon.  George  R  Davis,  Hon.  Horatio  G. 
Fisher,  Hon.  Horace  F.  Page,  Hon.  W.  H  Calkins,  Hon.  Thomas  Ryan,  Hon.  William  D. 
Washburn,  Hon.  L.  C.  Houk,  Hon.  R.  T.  Van  Horn,  Hon.  Orlando  Hubbs.] 

Headquarters  of  the  Republican  Congressional  Committee.  1882. 

520  Thirteenth  Street,  Northwei^t, 
Washington,  D.  C,  May  15,  1882. 
Sir:  This  committee  is  organized  for  the  protection  of  the  interests  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  in  each  of  the  Congressional  districts  of  the  Union.  In  order  that  it  may  pre- 
Sare,  print  and  circulate  suitable  documents  illustrating  the  issues  which  distinguish  the 
epublican  party  from  any  other  and  may  meet  all  proper  expenses  incident  to  the  cam- 
paign, the  committee  feels  authorized  to  apply  to  all  citizens  whose  principles  or  interests 
are  involved  in  the  struggle.  Under  the  circumstances  in  which  the  country  finds  itself 
placed,  the  committee  believes  that  you  will  esteem  it  both  a  privilege  and  a  pleasure  to 

make  to  its  funds  a  contribution,  which  it  is  hoped  may  not  bo  less  than  J .    The 

committee  is  authorized  to  state  that  such  voluntary  contributions  from  persons  employed 
in  the  service  of  the  United  States  will  not  be  objected  to  in  any  official  quarter. 

The  labors  of  the  committee  will  affect  the  result  of  the  Presidential  election  In 
1884  as  well  as  the  Congressional  struggle:  and  it  may  therefore  reasonably  hope  to  have 
the  sympathy  and  assistance  of  all  who  Iook  with  dread  upon  the  possibility  of  the  restor- 
ation of  the  Democratic  party  to  the  control  of  the  CJovernment. 

Please  make  prompt  and  favorable  response  to  this  letter  by  bank-check  or  draft  or 
postal  money  order,   payable   to  the  order  of  Jay  A.  Hubbell,  acting  treasurer,  P.  O . 
lock-box  589,  Washington,  D.  C. 
By  order  of  the  Committee. 

D.  B.  HENDERSON,  Seoretary. 
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IMPROVING  IN  THE    HIGHWAYMAN'S  ART. 

The  second  letter  had  the  true  highwayman  ring,  and  was  more  in  harmony 
with  the  characteristics  of  the  stalwart  leaders.    It  was  as  follows : 

Washington,  D.  C,  August  15, 1883. 

SiK :  Your  failure  to  respond  to  the  circular  of  May  15, 1882.  sent  to  you  by  this  com- 
mittee, is  noted  with  surprise.  It  is  hoped  that  the  only  reason  for  such  failure  is  that  the- 
matter  escaped  your  attention  owing  to  press  of  other  cares. 

Great  political  battles  cannot  be  won  in  this  way.  This  committee  cannot  hope  to  suc- 
ceed In  the  pending  struggle  if  those  most  directly  benefited  by  success  are  unwilling  or 
neglect  to  aid  in  a  substantial  manner. 

We  are  on  the  skirmish  line  of  1884,  with  a  conflict  before  us,  this  fall,  of  great  moment 
to  the  Republic,  and  you  must  know  that  a  repulse  now  is  full  of  danger  to  the  next  Presi- 
dential campaign. 

Unless  you  think  that  our  grand  old  party  ought  not  to  succeed,  help  it  now  in  its 
struggle  to  build  up  a  new  South,  in  which  there  shall  be,  as  in  the  North,  a  free  ballot 
and  a  fair  count,  and  to  maintain  such  hold  in  the  North  as  shall  insure  good  government 
to  the  country. 

It  is  hoped  that  by  return  mail  you  will  send  a  voluntary  contribution  tgual  to  two  per 
cent,  of  your  annual  compensation,  as  a  substantial  proof  of  your  earnest  desire  for  the  success  of 
the  JRepv^lican  party  this  fall,  transmitting  by  draft  or  postal  moneyorder,  payable  to  the  order 
of  Jay  a.  HuBBEijii,  acting  treasurer,  postofiBce  lock-box  589,  Washington,  D.  C. 

HOW   IT  WAS  DONE  IN   1884. 

Even  in  1884,  long  after  the  leaders  of  the  party  had  begun  to  play  the  dodge 
of  being  civil  service  reformers,  the  following  circular  was  sent  to  Federal  office- 
holders : 

1421  New  York  Aybnub.  Washington,  D.  C,  August  1, 1884. 

The  undersigned  have  been  requested  by  the  Republican  National  Committee  to  act 
as  Finance  Committee  for  the  District  of  Columbia  in  the  collection  of  funds  to  be  used  by 
said  National  Committee  in  the  present  political  campaign.  We  have  agreed  to  act,  and 
have  organized  by  the  selection  of  A.  M.  Clapp  as  chairman,  W.  H.  Lowdermilk  as  secre- 
tary, and  Green  B.  Raum  as  treasurer.  On  and  after  this  date  we  will  be  prepared  to 
receive  and  receipt  for  such  sums  as  persons  may  wish  to  contribute  to  the  campaign  fund 
of  the  Republican  party. 

The  rooms  of  the  Committee,  1421  New  York  Avenue,  will  be  open  daily  from  8.30 

A.  M.  to  9  P.  M. 

A.  M.  Clapp,  Chairman.  Grken  B,  Raum,  Treasurer. 

W.  A.  Lowdermilk,  Secretary.  Dr.  E.  A.  Adams. 

R.  T.  Greener. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE'S    WAY. 

The  following  letter  sent  to  the  clerks  in  the  Departments  at  Washington,  the 
first  one  accompanying  the  above  letter,  is  evidence  of  their  attempt  to  circumvent 
the  law : 

B.  F.  Jones,  Pennsylvania,  Chairman.  SAMUEii  Fbssbndbn,  Connecticut,  Secretary. 

Headquarters  Republican  National  Committee,    I 
No.  242  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  August  8, 1884.        ) 

[DICTATED  letter.] 

Dear  Sir :  The  pending  Presidential  cami)ain  is  of  unusual  importance  to  the  country.. 
Every  Republican  is  deeply  Interested  in  its  result.  The  National  Committee,  on  behalf 
of  the  Republican  party,  desires  to  make  it  justly  vigorous  and  eifective.  and  success 
certain  in  November.  Funds  are  required,  however,  to  meet  the  lawful  and  proper  expenses 
of  the  campaign ;  and,  to  provide  the  same,  the  Committee  finds  itself  dependent  upon 
the  liberality  of  Republicans  to  make  such  voluntary  contributions  as  their  means  will 
permit,  and  as  they  feel  inclined  to  give.  You  are,  therefore,  respectfully  invited  to  send, 
as  soon  as  you  conveniently  may.  by  draft  on  New  York  or  postal  money  order  to  the  order 
of  B.  F.  Jones,  Chairman  Republican  National  Committee,  No.  243  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  City,  such  sum  as  you  may  desire  to  contribute  for  the  objects  before  mentioned.  A 
receipt  for  the  same  will  be  sent  by  return  mail.       ***♦♦♦*  »» 

Respectfully,  B.  F.  JONES,  Chairman. 

FEDERAL  OFFICE  HOLDERS  NOT  IN  POLITICS. 

President  Cleveland,  in  July,  1886,  issued  an  Executive  order  forbidding  Fed-- 
eral  officials  from  taking  part  in  politics.  He  has  enforced  it  from  the  beginning,  as- 
shown  by  the  following  correspondence  : 
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U.  8.  PbnsiON  Aqency,  Khoxville,  Tbnn.,  August  4, 1886. 
J.  0.  Black,  CommiMkmer  of  PenHont,  etc. : 

Dbar  Sir-:  For  the  past  few  months  there  has  been  a  preliminary  campaign  in  Tennes- 
see for  the  nomination  for  Governor.  My  name  has  been  mentioned  In  that  connection,  but 
obedient  to  the  wish  and  requirement  or  the  President,  I  have  never  left  my  office  a  day, 
nor  have  I  taJcen  any  active  part  for  myself  in  the  campaign.  Nevertheless,  I  feel  confident 
that  I  will  be  nominated.  I  desire  to  know  if.  In  your  Judgment,  it  would  be  improper  for 
me  to  go  to  Nashville  to  the  convention.  I  am  not  a  delegate,  but  if  I  am  nominated  I 
would  like  to  be  there.  If  it  is  In  any  way  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  President  I  will 
not  go.  Please  reply  by  telegram,  as  I  will  have  to  start  Monday,  the  9th  instant.  If  I  go- 
The  coavention  meets  on  the  11th.    Very  respectfully, 

ROBERT  L.  TAYLOR. 

INTBRIOB  DEPARTMBNT,  PBNSION  OFFICB,  WASHINaTON,  Aug.  8,  1886. 

Col.  Robert  L.  Taylor,  XJ.  S.  Pension  Agtnt,  etc. : 

Dear  Sir  :  In  reply  to  your  letter  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  in  pursuance  to 
the  Instructions  of  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  it  is  better  for  you  not  to 
attend  the  nominating  convention.  While  no  doubt  exists  as  to  your  good  faith  in  your 
proposed  action,  your  presence  at  the  convention  will  place  you  and  the  Administration,  If 
not  In  a  false  position,  in  one  subject  to  misconstruction.    Kispectfully,  etc., 

W.  E.  MCLEAN,  Acting  Commissioner. 

AT  THE  NATIONAL  CONVENTION  THIS  YEAR. 

While  the  National  Democratic  Convention  was  in  session  at  St.  Louis  this 
year  the  following  letter  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times  under  date  of  June  6.  It 
presents  an  instructive  comparison  of  the  "  good  old  times,"  with  the  methods  of 
the  preeent  administration : 
To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Times : 

That  civil  service- reform  has  made  some  advance  under  the  present  administration  is 
clearly  proved  when  one  takes  the  trouble,  as  I  have  just  done,  to  compare  the  present 
National  Convention  at  St.  Louis  with  the  Republican  Convention  at  Chicago  in  1884.  Four 
years  ago  the  Chicago  gathering  was  the  convention  by  the  party  in  power.  According  to 
the  official  organ  of  the  Republican  Party  in  this  city  there  were  present  at  the  Chicago 
Convention  "considerably  over  100 delegates  who  are  [were]  Federal  officials,  and  there  is 
[was]  a  much  larger  number  of  officials  here  [there]  who  are  [were]  not  delegates."  Among 
the  "  over  3.^0  Federal  officeholders  "  present  were  the  Collector  o(  the  Port  of  New  York, 
the  First  Assistant  Postmaster-General,  the  United  States  District  Attorney  for  the  Troy- 
district,  the  Collector  of  the  Port  of  Buffalo,  the  Register  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Com- 
missioner of  Internal  Revenue.  The  First  Assistant  Postmaster-General  was  the  avowed 
leader  of  the  forces  seeking  a  renomination  of  the  President.  Now  compare  this  with  the- 
St.  Louis  Convention,  which  is  the  administration  convpntion  this  year,  and  what  do  we- 
see  ?  From  the  most  reliable  newspaper  accounts  there  are  at  the  outside  only  a  few  Fed- 
eral officials  in  attendance,  and  among  them  not  a  single  one  of  the  Importance  of  the  offi- 
cials mentioned  above.  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  Federal  office  holder  from  this  city  who 
is  there. 

When  has  there  been  a  National  Convention  of  the  party  in  power  as  free  from  the 
presence  of  Federal  officials  as  the  present  gathering  at  St.  Louis  V 

I  believe  the  friends  of  civil  service  reform  have  reasons  for  rejoicing  over  the  advance- 
that  the  reform  has  made  since  1884. 

THE  IMPROVEMENT  UNDER  DEMOCRATIC  ADMINISTRATION. 

In  marked  contrast  with  the  serious  abuses  of  the  public  service  under  the  old 
Republican  rule,  as  shown  by  the  extract  from  the  report  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, already  quoted,  is  the  condition  in  which  the  same  commission  find  it  now. 
They  say  in  the  same  report : 

Under  the  clvil-servic  act  many  of  these  abuses  have  been  corrected.  This  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  although  there  has  been,  since  the  enactment  of  the  law,  a  change  of  polit- 
ical parties  in  the  administration  of  the  government,  there  has  not  been,  either  In  the 
departments  or  at  the  port  of  New  York,  as  many  dismissals  In  any  given  time  as  occurred 
before  the  passage  of  the  act.  And  there  has  not  been  since  the  change  of  parties  any  dis- 
missals In  any  branch  of  the  classified  service  avowedly  for  partisan  reasons. 

The  notable  fact  may  be  stated  that  a  collector  at  the  port  of  New  York,  appoitned 
after  March  4, 1885,  was  compelled  to  resign  his  office  when  it  became  evident  that  removals 
excessive  in  number  were  being  made  by  him  apparently  with  reference  to  partisan  con- 
siderations, and  the  customs  business  of  that  port  was  not  being  conducted  on  business 
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l)rinciples.  Attention  may  also  be  called  to  the  fact  that  a  postmaster  at  Baltimore^ 
■appointed  after  March  4, 1885,  resigned  his  office,  and  was  condemned,  because  he  had  violated 
the  civil  service  rules  by  making  appointments  to  and  removals  from  the  classified  service 
of  his  office  for  partisan  reasons. 

THE  OFFICE  BROKER'S  OCCUPATION   GONE. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  act  no  appointments  have  been  or  could  have  been  made  "  on 
the  lapse."  The  place-purveyor's  occupation  is  gone  in  so  far  as  It  relates  to  those  parts  of 
the  service  that  are  operated  upon  by  this  law.  He  can  no  longer  demand  a  place  for  the 
party  henchman  who  has  no  adequate  qualifications  for  the  public  service,  and,  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  no  person  can  now  be  appointed  uncil  after  his  qualifications  have  been  tested, 
not  by  theoretic,  hair-splitting  tests  unnecessary  to  the  ascertainment  of  his  fitness  for 
the  employment  sought,  but  by  examinations  practical  in  their  character.  The  demor- 
alizing methods  of  the  patronage  system  of  appointments  have  been  replaced,  within  the 
classified  service,  by  the  better  methods  of  the  law,  under  which  the  demands  of  common 
Justice  are  complied  with,  that,  in  so  far  as  practicable,  all  citizens  duly  qualified  shall  be 
allowed  equal  opportunity,  on  grounds  of  personal  fitness,  for  securing  appointment  and 
employment  in  the  subordinate  civil-service. 

And  even  outside  the  classified  service  the  effects  of  the  law  are  apparent.  The 
wisdom  of  making  dismissals  from  unclassified  subordinate  places  for  partisan  reasons  Is 
now  challenged  by  the  better  sentiment  of  the  country.  The  political  assessor  no  longer 
does  his  work  in  an  openmanner.  He  is  not  now  a  familiar  presence  in  the  departments, 
the  custom  houses,  and  the  postofflces.  He  has  become  a  skulker  in  his  work,  and  pursues 
his  vocation  as  if  It  were  dishonorable.  Senators  and  representatives  no  longer  organizr 
themselves  into  assessing  committees,  for  the  purpose  of  making  requests  for  money  for 
political  purposes,  requests  to  which  potency  was  formerly  given  by  the  implied  threat 
that  non-compliance  would  result  in  dismissal,  and  which  were  therefore,  in  effect,  imper- 
4itive  demands  for  money  upon  the  employes  of  the  government,  who  were  thus  compelled 
S)y  fear  of  loss  of  employment  to  "  stand  and  deliver." 
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CHAPTER  X. 
THE  CONTEST  WITH   THE  SENATE. 


HOW    THE  PRESIDENT   RESENTED    DICTATION    FROM    THE   SENATE — 

A  PLUCKY  AND  SUCCESSFUL  ASSERTION  OF  THE  RIGHTS 

OF  THE  EXECUTIVE. 


The  controversy  between  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the  United 
States  Senate,  during  the  first  year  of  his  term,  became  familiar  to  the  entire  coun- 
try, and  its  result  fully  vindicated  the  wisdom,  the  ability  and  the  courage  of  Presi- 
dent Cleveland. 

Exercising  the  power  which  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  country 
•expressly  invest  in  him,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  from  the  time  of  his  inau- 
guration on  the  4th  of  March,  1885,  to  January  5th,  188G,  inclusive,  suspended  from 
office  and  sent  to  the  Senate  as  their  successors  the  names  of  six  hundred  and  forty- 
three  officials.  These  included  Chief  Justices  and  Associate  Justices  of  Territories, 
United  States  District  Attorneys  and  Marshals,  Collectors  of  Internal  Revenue, 
Melters  and  Refiners,  Assayers  in  the  Mint,  Collectors  of  Customs,  Appraisers  of 
Merchandise,  Surveyors  of  Customs,  Consuls,  Surveyors-General,  Receivers  of  Pub- 
lic Money,  Registers  of  the  Land  Office,  Indian  Inspectors,  Agents,  and  298  Presi- 
<iential  Postmasters, 

The  Republican  majority  in  the  Senate,  usurping  the  functions  of  the  Executive, 
asserted  their  privilege  to  put  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  country  on  the  witness 
stand,  and  cross-examine  him  concerning  his  discharge  of  the  duties  pertaining  to 
the  Chief  Executive.  The  Republican  Senate  undertook,  upon  this  pretext,  to  throw 
its  majority  as  an  obstruction  in  the  way  of  the  selection  by  the  President,  under 
the  laws  and  the  Constitution,  of  agents  of  his  own  choice  to  succeed  those  he  found 
in  office  on  his  inauguration.     The  Senate  passed  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  the  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States  be,  and  he  hereby  is,  directed 
to  transmit  to  the  Senate  copioa  of  all  documeata  and  pipers  that  have  been  filed  in  the 
Department  of  Justice  sinae  the  1st  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1885,  in  relation  to  the  manage- 
ment and  conduct  of  the  oflioe  of  district  attorney  of  the  United  States  of  the  southern  dis- 
trict of  Alabama. 

The  Attorney-General  made  the  foUowingr  reply : 

Depabtusnt  of  Jcstick, 

January  28,  1886. 
The  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  Stales  : 

I  aclcnowledgre  the  receipt  of  a  resolution  of  the  Senate  adopted  on  the  23th  Instant,  la 
-executive  session,  as  follows : 

"Btsolved,  That  the  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States  bo,  and  he  hereby  Is,  directed 
to  transmit  to  the  Senate  copies  of  all  documents  and  papers  that  have  been  filed  in  the 
Department  of  Justice  since  the  Ist  day  of  January,  A.  D.  188.5,  In  relation  to  the  manage- 
ment and  conduct  of  theoffije  of  district  attorney  of  the  United  States  of  the  southern 
■district  of  Alabama."  * 
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In  response  to  the  said  resolution  the  President  of  the  United  States  directs  me  to  say 
that  the  papers  which  were  in  this  Department  relating  to  the  fitness  of  John  D.  Burnett^ 
recently  nominated  to  said  oflEice,  having  been  sent  to  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  papers  and  documents  which  are  mentioned  in  the  said  resolution,  and  still 
remaining  in  the  custody  of  this  Department,  having  exclusive  reference  to  the  suspension 
by  the  President  of  George  M.  Duskin,  the  late  Incumbent  of  the  office  of  district  attorney 
of  the  United  States  for  the  southern  district  of  Alabama,  it  is  not  considered  that  the 
public  interest  will  be  promoted  by  a  compliance  with  said  resolution  and  the  transmission 
of  the  papers  and  documents  therein  mentioned  to  the  Senate  In  executive  session. 

yery  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  H.  GARLAND, 

Attorney-  OeneraK 

"WHY  THE  SENATE  ABANDONED  THE  CONTEST. 

As  the  result  of  this  correspondence  and  upon  the  report  of  the  Attorney- 
General  to  comply  with  the  demands  of  the  Senate,  that  body  passed  the  following 
resolutions  reported  by  the  majority  members  of  the  committee  on  judiciary  : 

Besolved,  That  the  foregoing  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  be  agreed  to  and 
adopted. 

Besolved,  That  the  Senate  hereby  expresses  its  condemnation  of  the  refusal  of  the 
Attorney-General,  under  Avhatever  influence,  to  send  to  the  Senate  copies  of  papers  called 
for  by  its  resolution  of  the  25th  of  January,  and  set  forth  in  the  report  of  the  commit* ee  on 
judiciary,  as  in  violation  of  his  official  duty  and  subversive  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  Government  and  of  a  good  administration  thereof. 

Besolved,  That  it  is,  under  these  olrcamstances,  the  duty  of  the  Senate  to  refuse  its 
advice  and  consent  to  proposed  removals  of  officers,  the  documents  and  papers  in  referencfr 
to  the  supposed  official  or  personal  misconduct  of  whom  are  withheld  by  the  Executive 
or  any  head  of  a  department  when  deeoaed  necessary  by  the  Senate  and  called  for  in  con- 
sidering ihe  matter. 

These  resolutions  were  passed  by  a  strict  party  vote  in  the  Senate.  The 
Eepnblicans  were  not  able  to  maintain  their  whole  strength  on  the  third  resolution, 
which  passed  by  a  majority  of  one  in  a  Senate  with  a  Republican  majority  of  eight. 
However,  this  action  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  simply  covered  a  hasty  and  igno- 
minious retreat,  for  from  that  time  on  the  false  issue  made  by  Edmunds,  Hoar  and 
others,  was  abandoned  by  the  Republicans  of  the  Senate,  and  the  President  was 
completely  vindicated  in  his  assertion  and  maintenance  of  the  prerogatives  ot 
his  cfBce. 

Nothing  was  ever  heard  of  the  resolutions  after  the  country  had  had  time  and 
opportunity  to  understand  the  merits  of  the  question  as  set  forth  in  the  following 
message  of  the  President : 

THE  PRESIDENT  TO  THE  SENATE. 

To  t/ie  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

Ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  session  of  the  Senate,  the  different  heads  of 
the  Departments  attached  to  the  Executive  branch  of  the  Government  have  been  plied 
with  various  requests  and  demands  from  committees  of  the  Senate,  from  members  of  such 
committees,  and  at  last  from  the  Senate  Itself,  requiring  the  trarismission  of  reasons  for 
the  suspension  of  certain  officials  during  the  recess  of  that  body,  or  for  the  papers  touch- 
ing the  conduct  of  such  officials,  or  for  all  papers  and  documents  relating  to  such  suspen- 
sions, or  for  all  documents  and  papers  filed  in  such  Departments  in  relation  to  the  man- 
agement and  conduct  of  the  offices  held  by  such  suspended  officials. 

The  different  terms  from  time  to  time  adopted  in  making  these  requests  and  demands^ 
the  order  in  which  they  succeeded  each  other,  and  the  fact  that  when  made  by  the  Senate 
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tho  resolui  Ion  for  that  purpose  was  passed  in  ezeoutl ve  session,  have  led  to  a  presumption, 
the  oorreotness  of  which  will,  I  suppose,  be  candidly  admitted,  that  from  first  to  last  the 
Information  thus  sought  and  the  papers  thus  demanded  were  desired  for  use  by  the  Senate 
*nd  its  commlttoes  in  consirtorlnK  the  propriety  of  the  suspensions  referred  to. 

Though  these  suspensions  are  ray  executive  acts,  based  upon  oonsiderations  addressed 
to  mo  alone,  and  for  which  I  am  wholly  responsible,  I  have  had  no  invitation  from  the  Sen- 
ate to  state  the  position  which  I  have  felt  constrained  to  assume  in  relation  to  the  same,  or 
to  interpret  for  myself  my  acts  and  my  motives  in  the  premises. 

In  this  condition  of  affairs,  I  haye  forborne  addressing  the  Senate  upon  the  subject, 
lest  I  might  be  accused  of  thrusting  myself  unbidden  upon  the  attention  of  that  body. 

THE  ISSUE  SUCCINCTLY  STATED. 

But  the  report  of  tho  committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the  Senate,  lately  presented  and 
published,  which  censures  the  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States  for  his  refusal  to 
transmit  certain  papers  relating  to  a  suspension  from  office,  and  which  also,  if  I  correctly 
interpret  it,  evinces  a  misapprehension  of  the  position  of  the  Executive  upon  the  question 
of  such  suspensions,  will,  I  hope,  justify  this  communication. 

This  report  is  predicated  upon  a  resolution  of  the  Senate  directed  to  the  Attorney- 
General  and  his  reply  to  the  same.  Tnis  resolution  was  adopted  in  executive  session 
devoted  entirely  to  business  connected  with  the  consideration  of  nominations  for  office.  It 
required  the  Attorney-General  "to  transmit  to  the  Senate  copies  of  all  documents  and 
papers  that  have  been  filed  in  the  Department  of  Justice  since  the  1st  day  of  January 
1885,  in  relation  to  the  manigement  and  conduct  of  the  office  of  district  attorney  of  the 
United  States  of  the  southern  district  of  Alabama." 

The  incumbent  of  this  office  on  the  Ist  day  of  January,  1885,  and  until  the  17th  day  of 
July  ensuing,  wds  George  M.  Duskin,  who,  on  the  day  last  mentioned,  was  suspended  by 
■an  Executive  order,  and  John'D.  Burnett  designated  to  perform  tho  duties  of  said  office. 
At  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  resolution  above  referred  to,  the  nomination  of  Burnett 
for  said  office  was  pending  before  the  Senate,  and  all  the  papers  relating  to  said  nomina- 
tion were  before  that  body  for  its  inspection  and  information. 

In  reply  to  this  resolution,  the  Attorney-General,  after  referring  to  the  fact  that  tho 
papers  relating  to  the  nomination  of  Burnett  had  already  been  sent  to  the  Senate,  stated 
that  he  was  directed  by  the  President  to  say  that  "the  papers  and  documents  which  are  men- 
tioned in  said  resolution  and  still  remaining  in  The  custody  of  this  Department,  having  ex 
elusive  reference  to  the  suspension  by  the  President  of  George  M.  Duskin,  the  late  incum- 
bent of  the  office  of  district  attorney  for  the  southern  district  of  Alabama,  it  is  not  con- 
sidered that  the  public  interests  will  be  promoted  by  a  compliance  with  said  resolution  and 
the  transmission  of  the  papers  and  documents  therein  mentioned  to  the  Senate  in  execu- 
tive session." 

Upon  this  resolution  and  the  answer  thereto  the  issue  is  thus  stated  by  the  Committee 
-on  the  Judiciary  at  the  outset  of  the  report : 

"  The  important  question,  then,  is  whether  It  is  within  the  constitutional  competence 
of  either  house  of  Congress  to  have  access  to  the  official  papers  and  documents  in  tho 
various  public  offices  of  the  United  States  created  by  laws  enacted  by  themselves." 

WILL  NOT   SURRENDER   LETTERS   OR  DOCUMENTS  OF  A  PRIVATE  NATURE. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  "  the  public  offices  of  the  United  States  "  are  regulated  or  con- 
trolled in  their  relations  to  either  house  of  Congress  by  the  fact  that  they  were  "created 
by  laws  enacted  by  themselves."  It  must  be  that  these  instrumentalities  were  created  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people  and  to  answer  the  general  purposes  of  government  under  the 
Constitution  and  the  laws,  and  that  they  are  unincumbered  by  any  lien  in  favor  of  either 
l>ranch  of  Congress  growing  out  of  their  construction,  and  unembarrassed  by  any  obliga- 
tion to  the  Senate  as  the  price  of  their  creation. 

The  complaint  of  the  committee,  that  access  to  official  papers  In  the  public  offices  is 
denied  the  Senate,  is  met  by  the  statement  that  at  no  time  has  it  been  the  disposition  or 
the  intention  of  the  President  or  any  department  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Oovem- 
ment  to  withhold  from  the  Senate  official  documents  or  papers  filed  in  any  of  the  public 
•offices.    While  It  is  by  no  means  conceded  that  the  Senate  has  the  right  in  any  case  to 
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review  the  act  of  the  executive  in  removing  or  suspending  a  public  ofiScer  upon  official 
documents  or  otherwise,  it  is  considered  that  documents  and  papers  of  that  nature  should,, 
because  they  are  official,  be  freely  transmitted  to  the  Senate  upon  its  demand,  trusting  the 
use  of  the  same  for  proper  and  legitimate  purposes  to  the  good  faith  of  that  body.  And 
though  no  such  paper  or  document  has  been  specifically  demanded  in  any  of  the  numerous^ 
requests  and  demands  made  upon  the  departments,  yet  as  often  as  they  were  found  in  thfr 
public  offices  they  have  been  furnished  in  answer  to  such  applications- 

The  letter  of  the  Attorney-General  in  response  to  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  in  the 
particular  case  mentioned  in  the  committee's  report  was  written  at  my  suggestion  and  by 
my  direction.  There  had  been  no  official  papers  or  documents  filed  in  his  department 
relating  to  the  case  within  the  period  spegifled  in  the  resolution.  The  letter  was  intended, 
by  its  description  of  the  papers  and  documents  remaining  In  the  custody  of  the  depart- 
ment, to  convey  the  idea  that  they  were  not  official ;  and  it  was  not  assumed  that  the 
resolution  called  for  information,  papers,  and  documents  of  the  same  character  as  were 
required  by  the  requests  and  demands  which  preceded  it. 

Everything  that  had  been  written  or  done  on  behalf  of  the  Senate  from  the  beginning, 
pointed  to  all  letters  and  papers  of  a  private  and  unofficial  nature  as  the  objects  of  search, 
if  they  were  to  be  found  in  the  departments,  and  provided  they  had  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Executive  with  a  view  to  their  consideration  upon  the  question  of 
suspension  from  office. 

THEY  ARE  IN  NO   SENSE  OFFICIAL. 

Against  the  transmission  of  such  papers  and  documents  I  have  interposed  my  advice 
and  direction.  This  has  not  been  done,  as  is  suggested  in  the  committee's  repoi  t,  upon  the 
assumption  on  my  part  that  the  Attorney-General  or  any  other  head  of  a  department  "is 
the  servant  of  the  President,  and  is  to  give  or  withhold  copies  of  documents  in  his  office 
according  to  the  will  of  the  Executive  and  not  otherwise,"  but  because  I  regard  the  paper* 
and  documents  withheld  and  addressed  to  me  or  Intended  for  my  use  and  action,  purely 
unofficial  and  private,  not  infrequently  confidential,  and  having  reference  to  the  per- 
formance of  a  duty  exclusively  mine.  I  consider  them  in  no  proper  sense  as  upon  the  files 
of  the  department,  but  as  deposited  there  for  my  convenience,  remaining  still  completely 
under  my  control.  I  suppose  if  I  desired  to  take  them  into  mv  custody  I  might  do  so  with 
entire  propriety,  and  if  I  saw  fit  to  destroy  them  no  one  could  complain. 

Even  the  committee  in  its  report  appears  to  concede  that  there  may  be  with  the  Presi- 
dent, or  in  the  Departments,  papers  and  documents  which,  on  account  of  their  unofficial 
character,  are  not  subject  to  the  inspection  of  the  Congress.  A  reference  in  the  report  to 
Instances  where  the  House  of  Representatives  ought  not  to  succeed  in  a  call  for  the  pro^ 
duction  of  papers  is  immediately  followed  by  this  statement: 

"  The  committee  feels  authorized  to  state,  after  a  somewhat  careful  research,  that 
within  the  foregoing  limits  there  is  scarcely  in  the  history  of  this  Government,  until  now, 
any  instance  of  a  refusal  by  a  head  of  a  Depart  raent,  or  even  of  the  President  himself,  to 
communicate  official  facts  and  information  as  distinguished  from  private  and  unofficial 
papers,  motions,  views,  reasons,  and  opinions,  to  either  house  of  Congress  when  uncondi- 
tionally demanded." 

To  which  of  the  classes  thus  recognized  do  the  papers  and  documents  belong  that  are 
now  the  objects  of  the  Senate's  quest? 

They  consist  of  letters  and  representations  addressed  to  the  Executive  or  intended  for 
his  inspection;  they  are  voluntarily  written  and  presented  by  private  citizens  who  are  not  In 
the  least  instigated  thereto  by  any  official  invitation  or  at  all  subject  to  official  control. 
While  some  of  them  are  entitled  to  Executive  consideration,  many  of  them  are  so  irrele- 
vant, or  in  the  light  of  other  facts  so  worthless,  that  they  have  not  been  given  the  least 
weight  in  determining  the  question  to  which  they  are  supposed  to  relate- 

Are  all  these,  simply  because  they  are  preserved,  to  be  considered  official  documents 
and  subject  to  the  inspection  of  the  Senate?  If  not,  who  is  to  determine  which  belong  to 
this  class?  Are  the  motives  and  purposes  of  the  Senate,  as  they  are  day  by  day  developed, 
such  as  would  be  satisfied  with  my  selection?  Am  I  to  submit  to  theirs  at  the  risk  of  being 
charged  with  making  a  suspension  from  office  upon  evidence  which  was  not  even  con- 
sidered? 

Are  these  papers  to  be  regarded  official  because  they  have  not  only  been  presented  but 
preserved  in  the  public  offices? 
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Their  nature  and  character  remain  the  same  whether  they  are  kept  in  the  Executive 
Mansion  or  deposited  in  the  Departments.  There  Is  no  mysterious  power  of  transmutation 
in  departmental  cuBtody,nor  is  there  maerio  in  the  undefined  and  sacred  solemnity  of  Depart- 
ment files.  If  the  presence  of  these  papers  in  the  public  offices  is  a  stumbllngr  block  in 
the  way  of  the  performance  of  Senatorial  duty,  it  can  be  easily  removed. 

The  papers  and  documents  which  have  been  described  (derive  no  official  character  from 
any  constitutional,  statutory,  or  other  requirement  maklngr  them  necessary  lo  the  perform- 
ance of  the  ofllcial  duty  of  the  Executive. 

It  will  not  be  denied,  I  suppose,  that  the  President  may.suspend  a  public  officer  in  the 
entire  absence  of  any  papers  or  documents  to  aid  his  official  Judgment  and  discretion.  And 
I  am  (juite  prepared  to  avow  that  the  cases  are  not  few  in  which  suspensions  from  office 
have  depended  more  upon  oral  representations  made  to  me  by  citizens  of  known  grood 
repute,  and  by  members  of  the  House  of  Repreaentatlves  and  Senators  of  the  United 
States,  than  upon  any  letters  and  documents  presented  for  my  examination.  I  have  not 
felt  Justified  in  suspectingr  the  veracity,  Intejrrity  and  patriotism  of  Senators,  or  igrnoring' 
their  representations,  because  they  were  not  in  party  affiliation  with  the  majority  of  their 
associates;  and  I  recall  a  few  suspensions  which  bear  the  approval  of  individual  members 
identified  politically  with  the  majority  in  the  Senate. 

While,  therefore,  I  am  constrained  to  deny  the  right  of  the  Senate  to  the  papers  and 
documents  described,  so  far  as  the  right  to  the  same  is  based  upon  the  claim  that  they  are 
in  any  view  of  the  subject  official,  I  am  also  led  unequivocally  to  dispute  the  right  of  the 
Senate,  by  the  aid  of  any  documents  whatever,  or  in  any  way  save  through  the  Judicial 
process  of  trial  on  impeachment,  to  review  or  reverse  the  acts  of  the  Exeoutive  in  the 
suspension,  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  of  Federal  officials. 

WHEBE  THE  POWER  OF  REMOVAL  IS  VESTED. 

I  believe  the  power  to  remove  or  suspend  such  officials  is  vested  in  the  President  alone 
bv  the  Constitution,  which  in  express  terms  provides  that  "  the  Executive  power  shall  be 
vested  in  a  President  of  the  United  States  of  America,"  and  that "  he  shall  take  care  that 
the  laws  be  faithfully  executed." 

The  Senate  belongs  to  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Government.  When  the  Consti- 
tution by  express  provision  superadded  to  its  legislative  duties,  the  right  to  advise  and 
consent  to  appointments  to  office,  and  to  sit  as  a  court  of  impeachment,  it  conferred  upon 
that  body  all  the  control  and  regulation  of  Executive  action  supposed  to  be  necessary  for 
the  safety  of  the  people ;  and  this  express  and  special  grant  of  such  extraordinary 
powers,  not  in  any  way  related  to  or  growing  out  of  general  Senatorial  duty,  and  in  itself  a 
departure  from  the  general  plan  of  our  Government,  should  be  held,  under  a  familiar 
maxim  of  construction,  to  exclude  every  other  right  of  Interference  with  Executive 
functions. 

In  the  first  Congress  which  assembled  after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  compris- 
ing many  who  aided  in  Its  preparation,  a  legislative  construction  was  given  to  that  instru- 
ment in  which  the  independence  of  the  Executive  in  the  matter  of  removals  from  office 
was  fully  sustained. 

I  think  it  will  be  found  that  in  the  subsequent  discussions  of  this  question  there  was 
generally.  If  not  at  all  times,  a  proposition  pending  to  in  some  way  curtail  this  power  of 
the  President  by  legislation,  which  furnishes  evidence  that  to  limit  such  power  it  was  sup- 
posed to  be  necessary  to  supplement  the  Constitution  by  such  legislation. 

The  first  enactment  of  this  description  was  passed  under  a  stress  of  partisanship  and 
political  bitterness  which  culminated  in  the  President's  impeachment. 

This  law  provided  that  the  Federal  officers  to  which  it  applied  could  only  be  suspended 
during  the  recess  of  the  Senate  when  shown  by  evidence  satisfactory  to  the  President  to 
be  guilty  of  misconduct  in  office,  or  crime,  or  when  incapable  or  disqualified  to  perform 
their  duties,  and  that  within  twenty  days  after  the  next  meeting  of  the  Senate  it  should  be 
the  duty  of  the  President  "to  report  to  the  Senate  such  suspension,  with  the  evidence  and 
reasons  for  his  action  In  the  case." 
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THE   TENURE   OF  OFFICE  LAW. 

This  statute,  passed  in  1867,  when  Congress  was  overwhelmingly  and  bitterly  opposed 
politically  to  the  President,  may  be  regarded  as  an  indication  that  even  then  it  was  thought 
necessary  by  a  Congress  determined  upon  the  subjugation  of  the  Erecuiive  to  legislative 
will  to  furnish  itself  a  law  for  that  purpose,  instead  of  attempting  to  reach  the  object 
intended  by  an  invocation  of  any  pretended  constitutional  right. 

The  law  which  thus  found  its  way  to  our  statute-book  was  plain  in  its  terms,  and  Its 
intent  needed  no  avowal.  If  valid  and  now  in  operation  it  would  j  ustify  the  present 
course  of  the  Senate  and  command  the  obedience  of  the  Executive  to  its  demands.  It  may, 
however,  be  remarked  in  passing,  that,  under  this  law,  the  President  had  the  privilege  of 
presenting  to  the  body  which  assumed  to  review  his  executive  acts  his  reasons  therefor, 
Instead  of  being  excluded  from  explanation  or  judged  by  papers  found  in  the  Departments. 

Two  years  after  the  law  of  1867  was  passed,  and  within  less  than  five  weeks  after  the 
Inauguration  of  a  President  in  political  accord  with  both  branches  of  Congress,  the  sec- 
tions of  the  act  regulating  suspensions  from  office  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate  were 
entirely  repealed  and  in  their  place  were  substituted  provisions  which,  instead  of  limiting 
"the  causes  of  suspension  to  misconduct,  crime,  disability,  or  diaqualiflcation,  expressly 
permitted  such  suspension  by  the  President  "  in  his  discretion,"  and  completely  abandoned 
the  requirement  obliging  him  to  report  to  the  Senate  "  the  evidence  and  reasons  "  for  his 
«otion. 

"With  these  modifications  and  with  all  branches  of  the  Government  in  political  harmony, 
and  in  the  absence  of  partisan  incentive  to  captious  obstruction,  the  law  as  it  was  left  by  the 
amendment  of  1869  was  much  less  destructive  of  Executive  discretion.  And  yet  the  great 
Genei-al  and  patriotic  citizen  who,  on  the  4th  day  of  March,  1869,  assumed  the  duties  of 
Chief  Executive,  and  for  whose  freer  administration  of  his  high  oflice  the  most  hateful 
restraints  of  the  law  of  1867  were,  on  the  5th  day  of  April,  1869,  removed,  mindful  of  his 
obligation  to  defend  and  protect  every  prerogative  of  his  great  trust,  and  apprehensive  of 
the  injury  threatened  the  public  service  in  the  continued  operation  of  these  statutes  even 
In  their  modified  form,  in  his  first  message  to  Congress  advised  their  repeal  and  set  forth 
their  unconstitutional  character  and  hurtful  tendency  in  the  following  language : 

"  It  may  be  well  to  mention  here  the  embarrassment  possible  to  arise  from  leaving  on 
the  statute-books  the  so-called  'tenure  of  office  ads,'  and  to  earnestly  recommend  their  total 
repeal.  It  could  not  have  been  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution, 
when  providing  that  appointments  made  by  the  President  should  receive  the  consent 
of  the  Senate,  that  the  latter  should  have  the  power  to  retain  in  office  persons  placed  there 
by  Federal  appointment  against  ihe  will  of  the  President.  The  law  is  inconsistent  with  a 
faithful  and  efficient  adininistration  of  the  Government.  What  faith  can  an  Executive  put 
in  olflcials  forced  upon  him,  and  those,  too,  whom  he  has  supended  for  reason  ?  How  will 
such  officials  be  likely  to  serve  an  administration  which  they  know  does  not  trust  them  ?  " 
I  am  unable  to  state  whether  or  not  this  recommendation  for  a  repeal  of  these  laws  has 
been  since  repeated.  If  it  has  not,  the  reason  can  probably  be  found  in  the  experience 
which  demonstrated  the  fact  that  the  necessities  of  the  political  situation  but  rarely  devel- 
oped their  vicious  character. 

LAWS  WHICH  HAVE  FALLEN  INTO  DISUSE. 

And  so  it  happens  that  after  an  existence  of  nearly  twenty  years  of  almost  Innocuous 
desuetude  these  laws  are  brought  forth— apparently  the  repealed  as  well  as  the  unre- 
pealed—and  put  In  the  way  of  an  Executive  who  is  willing,  if  permitted,  to  attempt  an 
improvement  in  the  methods  of  administration. 

The  constitutionality  of  these  laws  is  by  no  means  admitted.  But  why  should  the  pro- 
-visions  of  the  repealed  law,  which  required  specific  cause  for  suspension  and  a  report  to  the 
Senate  of  "evidence  and  reasons,"  be  now,  in  effect,  applied  to  the  present  Executive, 
instead  of  the  law,  afterwards  passed  and  unrepealed,  which  distinctly  permits  suspensions 
by  the  President  "In  his  discretion,"  and  carefully  omits  the  requirement  that  "evidence 
and  reasons  for  his  action  in  the  case"  shall  be  reported  to  the  Senate  ? 

The  requests  and  demands  which  by  the  score  have  for  nearly  three  months  been  pre- 
.sented  to  the  different  Departments  of  the  Government,  whatever  may  be  their  form,  have 
but  one  complexion.  They  assume  the  right  of  the  Senate  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  the 
exercise  of  my  exclusive  discretion  and  executive  function,  for  which  I  am  solely  respon- 
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slble  to  the  people  from  whom  I  have  so  lately  received  the  saored  trust  of  offioe.  My  oath 
to  support  and  defend  the  Constitution,  mjr  duty  to  the  people  who  have  chosen  me  to  exe- 
cute the  powers  of  their  great  office  and  not  to  relinquish  them,  and  my  duty  to  the  Chief 
Magistracy  which  I  must  preserve  unimpaired  In  all  its  dignity  and  vigor,  compel  me  to 
refuse  compliance  with  these  demands. 

To  the  end  that  the  service  may  be  Improved,  the  Senate  Is  invited  to  the  fullest  scru- 
tiny of  the  persons  submitted  to  them  for  public  office,  in  recognition  of  the  constitutional 
power  of  that  body  to  advise  and  consent  to  their  appointment.  I  shall  continue,  as  I  have 
thus  far  done,  to  fiirnlsh,  at  the  request  of  the  confirming  body,  all  the  Information  I  pos- 
sess touching  the  fitness  of  the  nominees  placed  before  them  for  their  action,  both  when 
they  are  proposed  to  fill  vacancies  and  to  take  the  place  of  suspended  officials.  Upon  a 
refusal  to  confirm  I  shall  not  assume  the  right  to  ask  the  reasons  for  the  action  of  the  Senate 
nor  question  its  determination.  I  cannot  think  that  anything  more  is  required  to  secure 
worthy  Incumbents  in  public  office  than  a  careful  and  Independent  discharge  of  our 
respective  duties  within  their  well-defined  limits. 

Though  tte  propriety  of  suspensions  might  be  better  assured  if  the  action  of  the  Pres- 
ident was  subject  to  review  by  the  Senate,  yet  If  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  have  placed 
this  responsibility  upon  the  executive  branch  of  the  Qovernment,  it  should  not  be  divided 
nor  the  dlsoretioa  which  it  involves  relinquished. 

ALL  PLEDGES  MADE  HAVE  BEEN  KEPT. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  the  present  Executive  having  pledged  himself  not  to  remove 
officials  except  for  cause,  the  fact  of  their  suspension  implies  such  misconduct  on  the  part 
of  a  suspended  official  as  injures  his  character  and  reputation,  and  therefore  the  Senate 
should  review  the  case  for  his  vindication. 

I  have  said  that  certain  officials  should  not,  in  my  opinion,  be  removed  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  term  for  which  they  were  appointed  solely  for  the  purpose  of  putting  in 
their  place  those  In  political  affiliation  with  the  appointing  power;  and  this  declaration  was 
immediately  followed  by  a  description  of  official  partisanship  which  ought  not  to  entitle 
those  in  whom  it  was  exhibited  to  consideration.  It  is  not  apparent  how  an  adherence  to 
the  course  thus  announced  carries  with  it  the  consequences  described.  If  in  any  degree 
the  suggestion  is  worthy  of  consideration,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  there  may  be  a  defense 
against  unjust  suspension  in  the  justice  of  the  Executive. 

Every  pledge  which  I  have  made  by  which  I  have  placed  a  limitation  upon  my  exercise 
of  executive  power  has  been  faithfully  redeemed.  Of  course  the  pretensfe  is  not  put  forth 
that  no  mistakes  have  been  committed ;  but  not  a  suspension  has  been  made  except  it 
appeared  to  my  satisfaction  that  the  public  welfare  would  be  improved  thereby.  Many 
applications  for  suspension  have  been  denied,  and  the  adherence  to  the  rule  laid  down  to 
govern  my  action  as  to  such  suspensions  has  caused  much  irritation  and  impatience  on  the 
part  of  those  who  have  insisted  upon  more  changes  in  the  offices. 

The  pledges  I  have  made  were  made  to  the  people,  and  to  them  I  am  responsible  for  the 
manner  in  which  they  have  been  redeemed.  I  am  not  responsible  to  the  Senate,  and  I  am 
unwilling  to  submit  my  actions  and  official  conduct  to  them  for  judgment. 

There  are  no  grounds  for  an  allegation  that  the  fear  of  being  found  false  to  my  profes- 
sions Influences  me  in  declining  to  submit  to  the  demands  of  the  Senate.  I  have  not  con- 
stantly  refused  to  suspend  officials,  and  thus  incurred  the  displeasure  of  political  friends, 
and  yet  wilfully  broken  faith  with  the  people  for  the  sake  of  being  false  to  them. 

Neither  the  discontent  of  party  friends  nor  the  allurements  constantly  offered  of  con- 
firmations of  appointees  conditioned  upon  the  avowal  that  suspensions  have  been  made  on 
party  grounds  alone,  nor  the  threat  proposed  in  the  resolutions  now  before  the  Senate  that 
no  confirmations  will  be  made  unless  the  demands  of  that  body  be  complied  with,  are  suf- 
ficient to  discourage  or  deter  me  from  following  in  the  way  which  I  am  convipced  leads  to 
better  government  for  the  people. 

GROVER  CLEVELAND. 

EzECCTiva  Mansion, 

W<uMngton,  D.  C. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 
REPUBLICAN   OPINIONS   ON  THE  TARIFF. 


WHAT  PROMINENT  MEN  OF  THE  PAETY  HAVE  HAD  TO  SAY  IN  FAVOK 
OF  A  LIBERAL  SYSTEM  OF  CUSTOMS  TAXATION. 


Gleaned  from  SpeecJies  in  Congress  and   Political  Cam- 
paigns, from  Letters,  Intermews  and  Official  Reports. 


James  G.  Blainb  on  Lumber— June  10, 1868: 

During  the  entire  war,  when  we  were  seeking  everything  on  the  earth,  and  in 
the  skies,  and  in  the  waters  under  the  earth,  out  of  which  taxation  could  be  wrung, 
it  never  entered  into  the  conception  of  Congress  to  tax  breadstuffs — never.  During- 
the  most  pressing  exigencies  of  the  terrible  contest  in  which  we  were  engaged,  neither 
hreo/dstuffs  nor  lumber  ever  became  the  subject  of  one  penny  of  taxatiov.  *  *  *  Now, 
as  to  the  article  of  lumber,  I  again  remind  the  House  that  there  has  never  been  a 
tax  upon  this  article.  The  gentleman  from  Ohio  may  talk  on  this  question  as  he 
pleases;  but  I  say  that  wherever  the  Western  frontiersman  undertakes  to  make  for 
himself  a  home,  to  till  the  soil,  to  carry  on  the  business  of  life,  he  needs  lumber  for 
his  cabin,  he  needs  lumber  for  his  fence,  he  needs  lumber  for  his  wagon  or  cart,  he 
needs  lumber  for  his  plough,  he  needs  lumber  for  almost  every  purpose  in  his  daily 
life. 

William  D.  Kellky,  of  Pennsylvania  on  Free  "Wool — July  28, 1866 : 

Let  the  raw  material  come  in.  Let  us  make  blankets  that  will  drive  out  English 
blankets.  Let  us  make  our  own  "  English  frieze  "  and  "Peterboro'  frosted  beaver."' 
Let  us  be  able  to  rival  England  and  France  and  other  representative  nations  in 
making  these  cloths. 

Senator  Ingalls,  February  15,  1878: 

We  can  not  disguise  the  truth  that  we  are  on  the  verge  of  an  impending  revo- 
lution ;  the  old  issues  are  dead !  The  people  are  arraying  themselves  upon  one 
side  or  the  other  of  a  portentous  contest.  On  one  side  is  capital,  formidably  en- 
trenched in  privilege,  arrogant  from  continued  triumph,  conservative,  tenacious  to 
old  theories,  demanding  new  concessions,  enriched  by  domestic  levy  and  foreign 
commerce,  and  struggling  to  adjust  all  values  to  its  own  standard.  On  the  other  is 
labor,  asking  for  employment,  striving  to  develop  domestic  industries,  battling 
with  the  forces  of  nature,  and  subduing  the  wilderness;  labor,  starving  and  sullen  in 
cities,  resolutely  determined  to  overthrow  a  system  under  which  the  rich  are  growing 
richer  and  the  poor  are  growing  poorer;  a  system  which  gives  to  a  Vanderbilt  the 
possession  of  wealth  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice  and  condemns  the  poor  to  a 
poverty  which  has  no  refuge  from  starvation  but  the  prison  or  the  grave. 
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Huoir  McCuLi.ocH,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.    Recommendations  in  Report,  1884: 
First.    Tbat  the  existing  duties  upon  raw  materials  which  are  to  be  used  in 

manufacture  should  be  removed.    This  can  be  done  in  the  interest  of  our  foreign 

trade. 

Second.    That  the  duties  upon  the  articles  used  or  consumed  by  those  who 

are  the  least  able  to  bear  the  burden  of  taxation  should  be  reduced.    This  also 

can  be  effected  without  prejudice  to  our  export  trade. 

President  Gkant,  Annual  Message,  December,  1874: 

Those  articles  which  enter  into  our  manufactures,  and  are  not  produced  at 
home,  it  seems  to  me,  should  be  entered  free.  Tliose  articles  of  manufacture  which 
we  produce  a  constituent  part  of,  but  do  not  produce  the  whole,  tliat  part  which  we  do  not 
produce  sliould  be  eritered  free  also.  I  will  instance  fine  wools,  dyes,  etc.  These 
articles  must  be  imported  to  form  a  part  of  the  manufacture  of  the  higher  grades 
of  woolen  goods.  Chemicals  used  as  dyes,  compounded  in  medicines,  and  used  in 
various  ways  in  manufactures,  come  under  this  class.  The  introduction,  free  of 
duty,  of  such  wools  as  toe  do  not  produce  would  stimulate  tlie  manufacture  of  goods 
requiring  the  xtse  of  those  we  do  produce,  and  therefore  would  be  a  benefit  to  home  pro- 
duction. Tliere  are  many  articles  entering  into  '^Iiomc  manufactures  "  w7iich  we  do  not 
produce  ourselves,- the  tariff  upon  which  increases  the  cost  of  producing  the  manufactured 
article.  All  the  corrections  in  this  regard  are  in  the  direction  of  bringing  labor  and 
capital  in  harmony  with  each  other,  and  of  supplying  one  oftlie  elements  of  prosperity 
80  much  needed.  ^ 

Mr.  Kelley  on  Tax  Reduction— April  22, 1872 : 

If  we  adjourn  on  the  29th  of  May  we  shall  have  repealed  no  tax  or  duty,  and 
the  people  will  ask  us  in  every  paper  and  at  every  corner  why  we  have  continued 
the  system  of  taxation,  so  largely  in  excess  of  the  demands  of  the  Government  and 
the  reduction  of  the  public  debt,  at  the  rate  of  $50,000,000  per  annum  outside  of 
what  is  already  provided  by  law.  On  neither  side  of  the  House  can  justification  be 
found,  nor  do  I  believe  apologies  which  will  prove  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  tax- 
payers, who  are  loaded  at  every  point  and  whose  profits  are  absorbed  in  the  excessive 
I'reamry  of  the  Oovernm^nt. 

"William  McKinlet,  of  Ohio,  1882 : 

The  free  list  might  be  enlarged  without  affecting  injuriously  a  single  American 
interest. 

Senator  Warner  Miller,  of  New  York,  1882 : 

The  sooner  we  have  that  (tariff)  revision  the  better  it  will  be  for  all  industries. 
Senator  Hawley,  of  Connecticut,  1882  : 

I  will  vote  in  any  direction  to  bring  about  a  resolute  attempt  to  give  us  a  revis- 
ion of  the  tariff.    I  say  that  as  representing  a  protectionist  constituency. 

Mr.  Kaeson,  of  Iowa,  1882  : 

Some  excessive  duties  remain  on  the  statute  book ;  some  dutiable  articles  should 
be  on  the  free  list,  and  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  tariff  have  become  obsolete. 

Senator  Sherman,  of  Ohio,  1882 : 

We  agree  that  the  tariff  should  be  revised  and  the  taxes  reduced.  *  »  ♦ 
Under  existing  law  we  are  collecting  from  the  people  of  the  United  States  as 
National  taxes  the  sum  of  fifty  to  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars  more  than  is  re- 
quisite to  meet  all  the  proper  current  expenditures  of  the  Government  and  all  our 
obligations  to  the  public  creditors. 

Eugene  Hale,  of  Maine,  in  the  House,  1871 : 

The  duty  upon  salt  is  now  18  cents  per  100  pounds  in  bulk  and  24  cents  in  sacks. 
The  best  Turk's  Island  salt  can  be  purchased  at  the  place  where  it  is  produced  for 
from  0  to  10  cents  per  bushel.  Any  gentleman  here  can  compute  for  himself  the 
percentage  of  duty  resting  upon  this  article.    I  believe  there  is  no  one  question 
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about  which  the  reflection  of  millions  of  people  day  by  day  is  so  decided  as  it  is  in 
declaring  that  there  should  be  no  tax  upon  this  article  of  salt.  I  have  been  asked 
to  amend  the  bill  introduced  by  me  so  as  to  cut  down  the  duty  50  per  cent.  I  do 
not  consent  to  that.  /  believe  this  article  sliould  go  upon  the  free  list :  tliat  the  monopoly 
which  hMS  obtained  heretofore  for  tlie  Onondaga  Salt  Works — as  great  and  complete  as 
any  monopoly  ever  granted  by  the  Tudors  in  England's  most  despotic  times — ought  to 
cease. 

President  Grant,  Annual  Message,  December,  1875  : 

Many  duties  now  collected,  and  which  give  but  an  insignificant  return  for 
the  cost  of  collection,  might  be  remitted,  and  to  the  direct  advantage  of  consumers 
at  home.  I  would  mention  those  articles  which  enter  into  manufactures  of  all 
sorts.  AU  duty  paid  upon  such  articles  goes  directly  to  the  cost  of  tlie  article  tchen  man- 
ufactured here,  and  must  be  paid  for  by  the  consumers.  These  duties  not  only  come  from 
the  consumers  at  Jiome,  but  act  as  a  protection  to  foreign  manufacturers  of  the  same 
completed  articles  in  our  own  and  distant  markets. 

President  Arthur,  Annual  Message,  1882: 

A  total  abolition  of  excise  taxes  would  almost  inevitably  prove  a  serious,  if 
not  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  a  thorough  revision  of  the  tariff  and  to  any  con- 
siderable reduction  in  import  duties.  The  present  tariff  system  is  in  many  respects 
unjust.  It  makes  unequal  distributions,  both  of  its  burden  and  its  benefits.  *  *  * 
T recommend  an  enlargement  of  the  free  list  so  as  to  include  within  it  tlie  numerous 
articles  which  yield  inconsiderable  revenue,  a  simplification  of  the  complex  and  inconsist' 
ent  scliedule  of  duties  upon  certain  manufactures,  particularly  those  of  cotton,  iron 
and  steel,  and  a  substantial  reduction  of  the  duties  upon  those  articles,  and  upon 
sugar,  molasses,  silk,  wool  and  woolen  goods. 

Senator  Sherman,  of  Ohio,  1867  : 

la  considering  so  complicated  a  subject  as  a  tariff,  nothing  can  be  more  decep- 
tive than  the  application  of  such  general  phrases  as  a  "  protective  tariff,"  "  a 
revenue  tariff,"  ''  a  free- trade  tariff."  Every  law  imposing  a  duty  on  imported  goods  is 
necessarily  a  restraint  on  trade.  It  imposes  a  burden  upon  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
imported  goods  and  tends  to  prevent  every  importation.  The  expression,  "a  free 
irode  tariff,"  involves  an  absurdity  If  you  converse  with  intelligent  men  engaged 
in  the  business  of  manufacturing  they  will  tell  you  that  they  are  willing  to  compete 
with  England,  France,  Germany,  and  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  at  the  old  rates 
of  duty.  If  you  reduce  their  products  to  a  specie  basis,  and  put  tliem  on  the  same 
footing  tliey  tcere  on  before  the  war,  tJie  present  rates  of  duty  would  be  too  high.  It  would 
not  be  necessary  fyr  scarce  any  branch  of  industry  to  be  protected  to  the  extent  of  your 
present  tariff  law.  They  do  not  ask  protection  against  the  pauper  labor  of  Europe,  but 
they  ask  protection  against  the  creation  of  your  own  laws. 

Benjamin  Harrison,  November  28,  1882: 

The  creation  of  the  Tariff  Commission  was  a  confession  that  the  tariff  needs  re- 
vision. If  the  report  comes  in  it  should  be  promptly  acted  upon.  My  opinion  is 
that  no  time  should  be  lost  after  Congress  assembles  in  bringing  forward  these 
measures,  and  that  no  time  »h/)uld  be  lost  during  the  Jwlidays  by  adjournment. 

James  Q.  Blaine,  Secretary  of  State,  1881 : 

The  wages  of  spinners  and  weavers  in  Lancashire  and  in  Massachusetts,  accord- 
in  to  the  foregoing  statements,  were  as  follows,  per  week : 

Spinners :  English,  $7.20  to  $8.40  (master  spinners  running  as  high  as  $12) ; 
American,  $7.07  to  $10.30. 

Weavers :  English,  $3.84  to  $8.64,  subject,  at  the  date  on  which  these  rates  were 
given,  to  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent. ;  American,  $4.82  to  $8.73. 

The  average  wages  of  employes  in  the  Massachusetts  mills  is  as  follows,  accord- 
ing to  the  official  returns  :  Men,  $8.30 ;  women,  $5.62  ;  male  children,  $3.11 ;  female 
children,  $3.08.  According  to  Consul  Shaw's  report,  the  average  wages  of  the 
men  employed  in  the  Lancashire  mills  on  the  1st  of  January,  1880,  was  about  $8 
per  week,  subject  to  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent. ;  women,  from  $3.40  to  $4.30,  sub- 
ect  to  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent. 
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The  hours  of  labor  in  the  Lancashire  mills  are  5ft,  in  the  Massachusetts  mills 
60  per  week.  The  hours  of  labor  in  the  mills  in  the  other  New  Eiifjland  States, 
where  the  wages  are  generally  less  than  in  JSIassachusctts,  are  usually  66  to  09  per 
week. 

Undoubtedly  the  inequalities  in  the  wages  of  English  and  American  operatives 
aro  more  than  equalized  by  the  greater  eraciency  of  the  latter  and  their  longer 
hours  of  labor.     If  this  should  prove  to  be  a  fact  in  practice,  as  it  seems  to  be 

f>roven  from  oHlcial  statistics,  it  would  be  a  very  important  element  in  the  estab- 
ishment  of  our  ability  to  compete  with  England  for  our  share  of  the  cotton-goods 
trade  of  the  world. 

From  these  returns  it  is  seen  that  every  American  spindle  consumes  66  pounds 
of  raw  cotton,  while  each  British  spindle  consumes  only  32  pounds,  or  less  than 
one-half  the  American  consumption  per  spindle. 

It  thus  appears  that  each  American  operative  works  up  as  much  raw  material 
as  two  British  operatives,  turns  out  nearly  $1.50  worth  of  manufactures  to  the 
British  operative's  1 1  worth,  and  even  in  piece  goods,  where  the  superior  quality 
and  weight  of  the  American  goods  are  so  marked,  the  American  operative  turned 
out  2.75  yards  to  2.50  yards  by  the  British  operative. 

Senator  Morktll,  of  Vermont,  1870: 

It  is  a  mistake  of  the  friends  of  a  sound  tariff  to  insist  upon  the  extreme  rates 
imposed  during  the  war,  if  less  will  raise  the  necessary  revenue. 

Senator  Sherman,  March  15, 1872 : 

I  have  listened  with  patience,  day  by  day,  to  the  statements  of  gentlemen  who 
are  interested  in  our  domestic  productions.  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  general 
idea  of  protecting  their  industries,  but  I  assure  them,  as  I  assure  their  representa- 
tives here,  that  if  the  present  high  rates  of  duty,  unexampled  in  our  country,  and 
higher  by  nearly  50  per  cent,  than  they  -were  in  1861,  are  maintained  on  metaUie 
and  textile  fabrics  after  we  have  repealed  the  very  internal  taxes  which  gave  rise  to  them, 
and  after  ice  Juive  substantiaily  given  them  their  raw  materials  free  of  ditties,  we  shall 
have  a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  among  other  interests  in  the  country  that  will 
overthrow  the  whole  system,  and  do  jrreater  harm  than  can  possibly  be  done  by  a 
moderate  reduction  of  the  present  rates  of  duty. 

National  Republican  Platform,  1868 : 

It  is  due  to  the  labor  of  the  nation  that  taxation  should  be  equalized  and  reduced 
as  rapidly  as  the  national  faith  will  permit. 

National  Republican  Platform,  1884 : 

The  Republican  party  pledges  itself  to  correct  the  inequalities  of  the  tariff  and 
to  reduce  the  surplus. 

Senator  Allison,  of  Iowa,  March  24, 1870 : 

The  tariff  of  1846,  although  confessedly  and  professedly  a  tariff  for  revenue,  was, 
so  far  as  regards  all  the  great  interests  of  the  country,  as  perfect  a  tariff  &i  any  that 
we  have  ever  had.  ""^ 

But  I  may  be  asked  how  this  reduction  shall  be  made.  I  think  it  should  be 
made  upon  all  leading  articles,  or  nearly  all,  and  for  that  purpose,  when  I  can  get 
an  opportunity  in  the  House,  if  no  gentleman  does  before  me,  I  shall  move  that  the 
pending  bill  be  recommitted  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  with  instruc- 
tions to  report  a  reduction  upon  existing  rates  of  duty  equivalent  to  20  per  cent, 
upon  the  existing  rates,  or  one-fifth  reduction.  Even  this  will  not  be  a  full  equiva- 
lent for  the  removal  of  all  the  internal  taxes  upon  manufactures. 

Justice  Miller,  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  in  Loan  Association  vs 
Topeka.  20  Wallace. 
To  lay  with  one  hand  the  power  of  the  Government  on  the  property  of  the  citi- 
zen, and  with  the  other  to  bestow  it  upon  favored  individuals  to  aid  private  enter- 
prises and  build  up  private  fortunes,  is  none  the  less  a  robbery  because  it  is  done 
under  the  forms  oi  law  and  is  called  taxation.  This  is  not  legislation.  It  is  a  decree 
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under  legislative  forms.  Nor  is  it  taxation.  A  "  tax,"  says  Webster's  Dictionary, 
"is  a  rate  or  sum  of  money  assessed  on  the  person  or  property  of  a  citizen  by  Gov- 
ernment for  tbe  use  of  the  nation  or  State."  Taxes  are  burdens  or  charges  imposed 
by  the  Legislature  upon  persons  or  property  to  raise  money  for  public  purposes. 

We  have  established,  we  think,  beyond  cavil  that  there  can  be  no  lawful  tax 
which  is  not  laid  for  a  public  purpose. 

If  it  be  said  that  a  benefit  results  to  the  local  public  of  a  town  by  establishing 
manufactures,  the  same  may  be  said  of  any  other  business  or  pursuit  which  employs 
capital  or  labor.  The  merchant,  the  mechanic,  the  inn-keeper,  the  banker,  the 
builder,  the  steamboat  owner,  are  equally  promoters  of  the  public  good,  and  equally 
deserving  the  aid  of  the  citizens  by  forced  contributions.  No  line  can  be  drawn  in 
favor  of  the  manufacturer  which  would  not  open  the  coffers  of  the  public  treasury 
to  the  importunities  of  two-thirds  of  the  business  men  of  the  city  or  town. 

Charles  J.  Folger,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Annual  Report,  1882 : 

All  agree  that  a  revision  of  the  tariff  is  necessary.  The  action  of  Congress  in 
creating  a  commission  for  that  purpose  renders  discussion  on  that  poiot  unneces- 
sary. *  *  *  The  Secretary  earnestly  recommends  a  careful  revision  of  the 
tariff,  with  a  view  to  substantial  reductions. 

Senator  Allison,  of  Iowa,  March  24, 1870 : 

The  agricultural  interest,  it  will  be  seen,  is  much  the  largest  interest  in  its 
aggregate  product  as  well  as  in  the  number  of  persons  employed.  I  believe  no  one 
will  claim  that  this  large  interest  is  directly  protected.  It  is  true  tliat  under  customs 
laws  there  is  a  small  duty  upon  wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  other  agricultural  products, 
but  it  does  not  afford  any  protection  to  the  great  wheat  and  grain  producing  regions 
of  the  country.  The  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Wilson],  in  discussing  this  ques- 
tion stated  that  the  cost  of  wheat  in  New  England  is  about  $1.70  per  bushel,  while 
in  Illinois,  Iowa  and  Wisconsin  the  price  is  about  65  cents  per  bushel.  The  Cana- 
dian wheat  is  the  only  wheat  that  comes  in  competition  with  our  own.  Canada 
being  nearer  New  England  than  the  wheat-growing  States  more  than  makes  up  the 
duty  in  the  reduced  cost  of  transportation. 

What  is  true  of  wheat  is  equally  true  of  other  grains.  Therefore  the  farmer  haa 
practically  no  protection  at  all,  and  whatever  benefit  he  derives  is  from  what  the 
home  market  furnishes  for  home  products.  Unfortunately  for  the  farmer,  the  market 
price  of  wheat  is  fixed  by  the  price  which  the  surplus  will  bring  abroad,  or  the  price 
«f  wheat  in  London  or  Liverpool.  At  tJiat  market,  wJtere  the  surplus  is  sold,  and 
whidifices  tlis  value  of  iho  whole  crop,  lie  comes  in  competition  with  the  grain  produced 
in  the  Crimea,  in  Hungary,  and  in  tlie  region  of  tlie  Baltic,  from  fields  cultivated  by 
wliat  is  known,  in  comparison  with  our  own,  as  pauper  labor. 

But  I  am  told  we  must  so  legislate  as  to  furnish  a  home  market  for  all  our  agri- 
cultural products,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  high  tariff.  Any  one  examining  the 
subject  will  see  that  our  agricultural  products  increase  more  rapidly  than  our  popu- 
lation, so  that  if  we  do  not  export  these  products  in  their  natural  condition,  we 
must  do  so  by  converting  them  into  manufactured  articles  and  export  these  articles. 
But  this  cannot  be  doiie  under  a  high  tariff,  for  all  rmtions  will  buy  manufactured  prod- 
ucts where  they  are  the  cheapest,  and  tlie  nation  selling  the  cheapest  will  control  tlie  mar- 
ket. This  rule  excludes  our  Mghly-taoicd  manufactures  made  from  highly-taxed  materials 
from  the  markets  of  the  world,  although  we  liam  natural  advantages  posessed  by  no  otJier 
nation. 

Charles  ,T.  Folger,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Annual  Report,  188-3 : 

In  the  recommendations  of  the  President  and  those  of  this  department,  and 
the  action  of  Congress,  and  in  the  expression  of  public  opinion,  there  has  been  sub- 
stantial accord  as  to  how  the  needed  reduction  of  the  revenue  should  be  brought 
about.  It  has  been  generally  conceded  that  the  internal  revenue  taxes,  except  those 
upon  spirits,  fermented  liquors,  and  upon  the  circulation  of  banks,  might  well  be 
abolished.  There  has  been,  difference  whether  the  tax  upon  tobacco  should  be 
abohshed  or  modified.  There  were  but  few  advocates  of  the  Immediate  total  aboli- 
tion of  taxes  upon  spirits  or  fermented  liquors  My  last  report  said  that  taxes  upon 
spirits  and  tobacco,  being  upon  things  not  needful,  should  be  retained  rather  than 
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those  upon  the  common  necessaries  of  life ;  which,  as  a  proposition,  is  not  to  be 
controverted.  But  it  was  conceded  by  all  that  a  tubitantial  reduction  slwuld  be  made 
tipon  nearly  all  imported  articles  subjected  to  duties. 

Hbnuy  Cabot  Lodge,  Massachusetts,  September,  1884 : 

Grave  public  questions  confront  us.  T/tere  is  a  large,  perilous  and  growing  mir- 
plus  in  ilie  revenues  It  must  be  removed,  not  by  needless  and  extravagant  expenditures, 
not  bv  abolishing  the  proper  taxation  of  whisky  and  tobacco,  not  by  a  stupid  and 
injurious  and  horizontal  reduction  for  politics  only,  but  by  plain  business  methods, 
by  freeing  entirely  those  great  necessaries  of  life  which  enter  into  the  daily  con- 
■sumption  of  every  household,  and  by  wise  and  discriminate  reductions. 

JOHX  D.  Long,  of  Massachusetts,  Septerabei,  1884: 

There  are  only  two  ways  to  reduce  the  tariff.  One  by  raising  the  tariff  to  a 
prohibitory  height,  which  nobody  advocates ;  the  other,  the  Iree-list.  The  free  list 
is  Hie  Tionest  revenue  reformer's  hope. 

Henry  Wilson,  late  Vice  President : 

Men  who  have  looked  with  hungry  eye  upon  a  Tressury  overflowing  with  sur- 
plus millions  do  not  wish  to  see  the  source  from  which  those  coveted  millions  are 
derived  dried  up.  Now ,  as  in  times  past,  political  ambition  is  not  unwilling  to 
sacrifice  the  business  interests  of  the  country  in  the  hope  to  win  political  pov^er. 
*  *  *  /  think  American  labor  will  be  best  protected  by  taxing  aU  the  necessaries  of 
life  lightly;  placing  the  raw  materials  which  enter  into  our  manufactures  on  the  free-list; 
■raising  revenue  to  support  the  Government  upon  articles  that  come  in  competition 
with  our  manufactures  and  upon  the  luxuries  of  life,  which  are  consumed  by  the 
«nore  wealthy  classes  of  society. 

Oliter  p.  Morton,  of  Indiana,  April  30, 1872 : 

Now,  I  wish  to  say  to  the  Senate  that  I  am  strongly  convinced  that  we  should 
.go  further,  and  reduce  the  tariff  in  material  respects  upon  many  other  articles.  *  *  * 
The  country  expects  a  large  reduction,  the  country  knows  that  it  can  be  made,  the 
country  has  been  promised  this  reduction,  and  the  dominant  party  here  is  respon- 
sible to  the  country  for  this  reduction,  and  will  be  held  responsible  if  it  is  not  made. 

James  A.  Garfield,  April  1, 1870: 

We  have  seen  that  one  extreme  school  of  economists  would  place  the  price  of 
all  manufactured  articles  in  the  hands  of  foreign  producers  by  rendering  it  impos- 
«ible  for  our  manufacturers  to  compete  with  them :  while  the  other  extreme  school, 
by  making  it  impossible  for  the  foreigner  to  sell  his  competing  wares  in  our  market, 
-would  give  the  people  no  immediate  check  upon  the  prices  which  our  manufactu- 
rers might  fix  for  their  products.    I  disagree  with  both  these  extremes. 

I  hold  that  a  properly  adjusted  competition  between  home  and  foreign  products 
is  the  best  gauge  by  which  to  regulate  interuational  trade.  Duties  should  be  so 
high  that  our  manufacturers  can  fairly  compete  with  the  foreign  product,  but  not  so 
high  as  to  enable  them  to  drive  out  the  foreign  article,  enjoy  a  monopoly  of  the 
trade,  and  regulate  the  prices  as  they  please.  This  is  my  doctrine  of  protection. 
If  Congress  pursues  this  line  of  policy  steadily  we  shall  year  by  year  approach  more 
nearly  to  the  basis  o/'free  trade  because  we  shcdl  be  more  nearly  able  to  compete  with  other 
nations  on  equal  terms.    I  am  for  a  protection  which  leads  to  ultimate  free  trade. 

Mr.  Chairman,  examining  the  possibilities  of  the  situation,  I  believe  the  true 
course  for  the  friends  of  protection  to  pursue  is  to  reduce  the  rates  on  imports 
wherever  we  can  justly  and  safely  do  bo,  and  accepting  neither  of  the  extreme  doc- 
trines urged  on  this  floor,  endeavor  to  establish  a  stable  policy  that  will  commend 
itself  to  all  patriotic  and  thoughtful  people. 

Senator  Allison,  of  Iowa,  March  25, 1870: 

This  large  internal  revenue  tax  was  made  the  excuse  and  the  cause  of 
the  advance  of  the  tariff  of  July  14, 1862,  and  June  80,  1864.  I  quoted  the  lan- 
guage yesterday  of  the  then  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  in  1862, 
Alr.Tliaddeus  Stevens,  himself  a  protectionist,  and  certainly  in  favor  of  the  protection 
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of  the  great  interest  of  Pennsylvania,  iron  He  made  a  pledge  upon  this  floor  in  1862 
that  those  additions  of  duties  upon  manufactured  articles  imported  in  this  country 
were  made  necessary  because  of  the  internal  revenue  taxes.  Both  he  and  Mr.  Mor- 
rill, subsequently  chairman  of  the  Ways  aud  Means  Committee,  declared  that  the 
act  of  June  30, 1864,  was  a  temporary  measure,  a  war  measure,  and  was  not  intended  as- 
a  measure  which  sJumld  remain  upon  the  statute-book  as  a  protective  tariff  in  tlie 
tim^  of  peace. 

William  M.  Evarts,  Secretary  of  State,  May  17,  1879 : 

The  average  American  workman  performs  from  one  and  one-half  to  twice  as 
much  work  in  a  given  time  as  the  average  European  workman.  This  is  so  import- 
ant a  point  in  connection  with  our  ability  to  compete  with  the  cheap  labor  manu- 
faccures  of  Europe,  and  it  seems  at  first  thought  so  strange  that  I  will  trouble  you 
with  somewhat  lengthy  quotations  from  the  reports  in  support  thereof. 

For  the  first  time  our  manufactures  are  now  assuming  international  propor- 
tions. At  a  time  of  universal  depression  we  have  met  those  nations  which  held  a 
monopoly  of  the  world's  markets,  met  them  in  their  strongholds.  Within  the  lasts 
fifteen  years  we  have  demonstrated  our  ability  by  the  brilliant  development  of  our 
own  resources  to  exclude  by  honest  competition  foreign  manufactures  to  a  large 
extent  from  our  shores. 

The  question  which  now  peremptorily  challenges  all  thinking  minds  is  how  to 
create  a  foreign  demand  for  these  manufactures  which  are  left  after  supplying  out 
home  demands.  We  can  not  stand  still,  for  the  momentum  of  increase  will  sooik 
become  so  great  that  it  will  push  us  outward  anyway;  to  push  us  safely  and  profit- 
ably is  of  so  much  importance  as  to  almost  overtop  all  other  public  questions  of  the 
hour.  This  question  appeals  equally  to  the  selfishness  and  patriotism  of  all  citizens ,. 
but  to  the  laborer  it  appeals  with  tenfold  force,  for  without  work  he  can  not  live, 
and  unless  we  can  extend  the  markets  for  our  manufactures  he  can  not  expect 
steady  work ;  and  unless  our  manufactures  can  undersell  foreign  manufactures  we 
can  not  enlarge  our  foreign  markets. 

The  first  great  truth  to  be  learned  by  the  manufacturers  and  workingmen  ra 
that  the  days  of  sudden  fortunes  and  double  wages  are  gone.  We  must  realize  the 
fact  that  ocean  steam  communication  has  annihilated  distance  and  brought  the 
nations  face  to  face.  This  drawing  together  of  t7ie  nations  means  equalization  in  trade, 
profits,  wages,  etc.,  tJie  advantage  being  with  those  who  soonest  accept  tlie  situation.  In 
the  near  future  tlie  workingman  of  New  York  can  not  expect  twice  or  thrice  the  wages  of 
his  feUow-workingman  in  Europe  while  all  otlier  things— food,  rent,  clothing,  etc. — are  on 
an  equality. 

Under  no  consideration  must  we  have  strikes ;  under  no  consideration  must 
our  factories  lie  idle.  If  our  manufacturers  can  not  run  their  establishments  profit- 
ably— and  capital  will  no  more  remain  permanently  invested  unprofitably  than  wil> 
labor  work  for  nothing — and  pay  the  prevailing  wages,  our  working  people  must 
help  them  to  make  profit  by  consenting  to  a  reduction  of  wages ! 

James  A.  Garfield,  July  13, 1868 : 

Unless  the  taritf  men  take  heed,  unless  they  consent  to  a  rational  and  considr 
erate  adjustment  of  the  tarifi"  such  as  only  can  be  made  by  the  full  hght  that  & 
careful  statistical  study  of  the  subject  will  bring,  I  fear  from  them,  more  than  from 
any  other  source,  a  reaction  which  will  bring  us  by  and  by  into  free  trade  and  all 
its  consequences  of  evil  to  the  inanufacturing  interests  of  the  country, 

/  desire  to  say  that,  in  my  judgment,  it  is  not  tJie  best  mode  of  defending  a  tariff  to 
denounce  every  man  who  does  not  pronounce  the  shibboleth  after  our  fashion  as  an  enemjf 
of  the  tariff. 

Representative  John  H.  Gear,  of  Iowa,  January  16, 1880 : 

To  a  State  whose  products  are  in  the  main  agricultural,  as  are  those  of  Iowa,, 
anything  which  enhances  the  cost  of  railways,  thereby  even  incidentally  in  the 
least  degree  increasing  the  expense  of  the  transportation  of  her  products  to  the 
seaboard,  which  is  her  great  market,  is  a  question  of  great  interest  to  all.  In  view 
of -their  greater  strength  and  durability,  which  lessened  the  cost  of  replacement,,  alli 
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the  great  trunk  railway  lines  of  the  country  are  adopting  Bessemer  steel  raile. 
Tlie  manufacturers  of  this  class  of  rails  in  the  United  States  are  controlled  by  a 
combination  of  not  exceeding,  I  think,  ten  firms  in  number. 

Tills  combination  is  protected  by  a  high  and  specific  tarifi",  which  prevents  th& 
importation  of  foreign  rails  to  any  extent,  thereby  increasing  the  cost  of  the  rail- 
ways of  the  country.  Without  discussing  the  tarifl"  question  in  all  its  bearings,  it 
may  well  be  considered  whether  it  is  wise  legislation,  by  a  tariff  exceptional  in  its 
character,  to  put  immense  profits  into  the  pockets  of  a  monopoly  composed  of  but 
few  persons  at  the  expense,  indirectly,  not  only  of  Iowa  farmers,  but  of  the  wliole 
West.  It  would,  therefore,  be  well  to  instruct  our  Senators  and  Representatives  in- 
Congress  to  examine  into  this  subject  with  a  view  to  removing  by  Congressional 
legislation  any  discriminations  which  may  be  found  to  exist  in  the  tariff  on  steek 
rails  against  the  interests  of  Iowa  producers. 

James  A.  Garfield,  March  10, 1871 : 

I  was  surprised  at  a  remark  of  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Micbigam. 
He  asserted  that  there  is  no  item  in  the  whole  tariff  that  can  stand  alone  on  its 
own  merits,  but  that  all  must  be  taken  in  a  lump  in  order  to  stand.  That  coaV 
must  take  salt  by  the  hand,  and  they,  too,  must  take  something  else  by  the  hand ; 
and  thus  all  interests  unite  with  all  forces  before  they  can  make  a  stand  before  the 
country.  //'  this  remark  be  true  it  strikes  a  blew  at  the  w7u>le  tariff  system,  a  blow  lam 
not  willing  to  strike.  lam  unwilling  to  admit  that  bad  taxes  must  be  tied  to  good  ones- 
and  ihics  be  kept  afloat.  I  think  it  unwise  to  continue  this  duty  on  coal,  and  I  am  there- 
fore in  favor  of  its  repeal. 

Representative  Nelson,  of  Minnesota,  March  29, 1888 : 

In  the  face  of  these  platform  pledges ;  in  the  face  of  these  admissions  from  un- 
willing witnesses ;  in  the  face  of  the  large,  ever-growing  and  threatening  surplus, 
taken  from  the  people  by  taxation  and  used  by  certain  banks  without  any  con- 
sideration therefor ;  and  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  so  many  of  the  barest  necessaries- 
of  life  are  loaded  down  with  the  highest  kind  of  tariff  taxes,  it  makes  me  sick  afe 
heart  to  think  that  there  are  leading  men  on  this  side  of  the  Chamber  who  can  find 
at  this  juncture,  and  under  these  circumstances,  no  other  field  for  tax  reduction 
than  the  internal  revenue  taxes  on  spirits  and  tobacco.  Surely  these  things  are- 
not  the  diet  on  which  the  poor  laboring  man  keeps  his  family. 

Worthier,  better,  and  just  er,  it  seems  to  my  mind,  would  it  be  to  give  our 
people — the  toiling  masses— cheaper  food,  cheaper  fuel,  cheaper  clothing,  and 
clieaper  shelter— cheaper  because  released  from  the  heavy  and  unnecessary  bondage- 
of  high  tariff  taxes.  1  will  put  free  sugar,  free  coal,  free  salt,  and  free  lumber 
against  free  whisky  and  free  tobacco  under  all  circumstances,  and  so  will  the  great 
maes  of  the  American  people. 

Senator  John  Sherman,  January,  1888 : 

The  tariff  ought  to  be  carefully  revised  with  a  view  to  correct  any  inequalities- 
or  incongruities  that  have  grown  out  of  the  change  of  values  since  the  passage  of 
the  act  of  1883;  every  imported  article  which  does  not  compete  with  our  domestic 
industry  and  is  essential  to  the  comfort  and  wants  of  our  people  should  be  placed 
on  the  free  list;  every  raw  material  of  industry  which  does  not  compete  with  our 
own  productions  should  be  specially  selected  for  the  free  list. 

Representative  Fitch,  of  New  York,  May  16, 1888 : 

In  the  interest  of  the  Republican  party,  and  in  the  interest  of  common  fairness^ 
I  propose  to  ask  gentlemen  on  this  side  of  the  House  to  consider  for  a  moment  how 
the  present  tariff,  which  we  have  promised  t©  revise,  now  affects  the  people  whom  1 
have  described,  and  to  consider  what  they  pay  taxes  on  in  the  general  distribution 
of  the  customs  taxes  now  in  force. 

They  pay  upon  everything.  Look  for  a  moment  at  what  they  eat.  There  is  a 
tariff  duty  on  beef,  on  pork,  hams  and  bacop,  butter  and  lard,  cheese,  molasses, 
grapes,  wheat  flour,  oats,  corn  meal,  rye,  barley,  potatoes,  raisins,  vinegar,  honey, 
rice  and  rice  meal,  sugar,  extract  of  meat,  pickles,  currants,  apples,  salt  and  condensed 
milk.    The  list  is  substantially  an  inventory  of  the  stock  of  the  grocery  store  at 
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which  they  buy.  There  is  a  duty  on  the  coal  which  warms  them,  on  their  cooking 
and  household  utensils,  on  their  entire  clothing  from  their  hatg  to  their  stockings, 
on  the  medicines  given  them  when  they  are  sick,  and  on  the  roofs  over  their  heads. 

James  A.  Garfield,  May  18,  1873 : 

And  I  know,  moreover,  that  for  nearly  two  years  the  wholesale  price  of  American 
■salt  in  Toronto,  Canada,  was  a  dollar  lower  per  barrel  than  the  same  salt  was  sell- 
ing for  on  the  New  York  side  of  the  lake.  That  is,  we  produced  it,  shipped  it  across, 
paying  whatever  portage,  freights,  and  transportation  were  required,  and  then  sold 
it  to  our  Canadian  neighbors  at  a  dollar  per  barrel  less  than  it  was  sold  to  people 
on  our  shores.  Certainly,  gentlemen  will  not  want  a  duty  continued  that  enables 
that  thing  to  be  done. 

Senator  Henry  L.  Dawes,  of  Massachusetts,  June  39,  1866: 

The  duty  must  be  levied  on  the  raw  material  or  on  the  manufactured  article.  If 
you  levy  it  on  the  raw  material  you  discriminate  against  American  labor,  and  if  you 
levy  it  on  the  manufactured  article  you  discriminate  in  favor  of  American  labor. 
Tou  must  have  either  a  protective  tarifiF  or  a  tariff  which  discriminates  against 
American  labor. 

John  Sherman,  1873  : 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  present  duties,  taken  together,  are  far  in  excess  of 
what  t?iey  were  before  the  war,  and  thai  tfiey  7iave  been  three  times  largely  increased  since 
Vie  passage  of  Uie  Morrill  tariff  act  of  1861.  *  *  *  Such  excessive  protection  not 
■only  ceasus  to  diversify  production,  but  forces  labor  into  protected  employments.  If  tJie 
present  rates  of  duty  were  high  enough  during  and  since  tlie  war,  when  Jiome  industry 
was  burdened  with  heavy  internal  taxes— with  stamp  duties,  income  taxes,  and  high 
rates  on  raw  materials — then  surely  they  are  now  too  ?iigh  when  aU  these  taxes  are 
removed. 

Hugh  McCullocu,  Ex-Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  December,  1887: 

In  the  main  I  agree  with  those  views.  I  am  very  glad  to  see  Mr.  Cleveland  insist 
with  such  emphasis  upon  putting  the  issue  squarely  before  the  people.  His  action, 
under  the  circumstances,  marks  him  as  a  man  whose  ability  has  been  greatly  under- 
estimated. There  is  no  question  over  which  the  general  government  has  jurisdic- 
diction  that  is  of  such  vital  importance  as  the  financial  policy  which  we  are  to  pur- 
sue.   Mr.  Cleveland  has  marked  out  a  course  which  can  safely  be  followed. 

Governor  McQill,  of  Minnesota,  December,  1887 : 

The  people  of  the  Northwest  are  naturally  tariff  reformers.  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans find  no  differenoe  on  this  material  issue.  The  result  is  that  I  am  glad  to 
see  the  President  take  such  a  radical  position  on  the  question.  I  am  sure  it  will 
meet  with  general  approval  all  over  the  Northwest. 

Republicans  Vote  for  Free  Coal  June  6, 1870. — Mr.  Ward  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  of  "Ways  and  Means  is  hereby  instructed  at  the  ear- 
liest moment  practicable  to  report  a  bill  to  this  House  to  abolish  the  tariff  on  coal  so 
a3  to  secure  that  important  article  of  fuel  to  the  people  free  from  all  taxes. 
Ayes — Allison,  Cullom,  Dawes,  Hale,  Hawley,  Logan. 

Horatio  C.  Burchard,  of  Illinois,  March  34, 1870 : 

If  a  duty  averaging  neai-ly  100  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  the  foreign  article  is  neces- 
sary to  maintain  this  branch  of  industry  (salt),  we  may  well  consider  if  it  were  not 
better  to  abandon  it. 

The  business  under  a  tariff  of  15  per  cent,  from  1857  to  1861  seems  to  have  been 
flourishing.    Does  it  require  more  protection  as  the  business  becomes  established  ? 

But  the  chief  objection  to  the  duty  on  salt  is  that,  of  the  $3,000,00©  paid  for  reve- 
nue and  protection,  the  greater  part  is  paid  by  sections  of  tlie  country  and  indus- 
tries that  receive  no  corresponding  benefits. 

.  The  chief  consumption  of  salt  is  by  those  engaged  in  fisheries,  and  in  raising  and 
curing  beef  and  pork. 
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It  affects  the  farmer  doubly ;  as  a  consumer,  for  personal  use,  he  pays  his  equal 
share  of  as  much  of  the  tax  as  falls  upon  commodities,  and  as  a  producer  it  in- 
creases the  first  cost  of  the  exportable  products  of  his  farm. 

Senator  Trumuoll's  amendment  to  Tariff  Bill,  March  26lh,  1872 : 

"  And  that  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act  salt  shall  be  placed  on  the  free 
list,  and  no  further  import  duties  shall  be  collected  on  the  same." 
Yeas — Blair,  Hamlin,  Logan,  Sumner  and  Windom, 

Mr.  Allison  in  Congress,  March  24, 1870 : 

I  will  say  with  regard  to  the  duty  on  wool  and  woolens,  that  I  regard  it  not  as 
an  intentional  fraud,  but  as  operating  as  though  it  were  a  fraud  upon  the  great  body 
of  Vie  people  of  tlie  United  States.  J  allude  to  the  woolen  tariff,  a  law,  the  effect  of 
ushich  has  been  to  materially  injure  Vie  sheep  husbandry  of  this  country.  In  a  single 
county  in  the  State  of  Iowa,  between  18G7  and  1869,  the  number  of  sheep  was 
reduced  from  22,000  to  about  18,000  in  two  years,  and  what  is  true  of  this  county 
is  true  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  of  other  counties  in  Iowa,  and  during  this  time 
the  price  of  wool  Jias  been  constantly  depreciated. 

Mr.  Lawrence. — I  should  like  the  gentleman  to  inform  me  how  a  reduction  of 
the  duties  on  wool  and  woolen  goods  would  inure  to  the  advantage  of  the  wool 
grower  ? 

Mr.  Allison. — I  will  tell  the  gentleman  how,  in  my  judgment,  the  wool  grower 
will  be  benefited.  As  the  law  now  is  the  tariff  upon  fine  wools  of  a  character  not 
produced  in  this  country  is  100  per  cent,  upon  their  cost.  The  tariff  upon  woolens 
of  the  same  class  is  only  about  50  per  cent.,  so  that  the  finer  woolen  goods  are  im- 
ported, and  not  the  coarser  fabrics.  Before  the  tariff  of  1867  our  manufacturers  of 
fine  goods,  mixed  foreign  fine  wools,  with  our  domestic  product,  and  were  thus  able  to 
compete  successfully  with  the  foragn  manufacturer  of  similar  wools.  But  being  pro- 
hibited from  importing  this  class  of  wools,  tJiese  fine  goods  cannot  now  be  produced  in 
this  country  as  cheaply  as  they  can  be  imported.  Consequently,  mills  that  were  formerly 
engaged  in  producing  these  goods  have  compelled  to  abandon  business  or  manufacture  the 
coarser  fabrics.  If  they  could  afford  to  manulacture  those  fine  goods,  they  would 
make  a  market  which  we  do  not  now  have,  for  our  fine  wools  to  be  mixed  with  other 
fine  wools  of  a  different  character  from  abroad.  TJiis  want  of  a  market,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  is  Vie  reason  why  our  fine  wools  now  command  so  low  a  price.  There  is  no 
demand  for  them  at  home,  and  we  cannot  export  them  in  competition  with  fine 
wools  grown  in  other  countries. 

Chester  A.  Arthur's  Letter  of  Acceptance,  1880 : 

Such  changes  should  be  made  in  the  present  tariff  system  of  taxation  as 
shall  relieve  every  burdened  industry  and  enable  our  artisans  and  manufacturers 
to  compete  successfully  with  those  of  other  lands. 

Henry  Wilson,  in  the  Senate,  1857. 

The  manufacturers,  Mr.  Chairman,  make  no  war  upon  the  wool  growers.  Tliey 
assume  that  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  wool,  or  repeal  of  the  duty  altogether,  will 
infuse  vigor  into  that  drooping  interest,  stimulate  home  production  and  diminish 
the  importation  of  foreign  woolen  manufactures  and  afford  a  steady  and  increasing 
demand  for  American  wool.  They  believe  this  policy  will  be  more  beneficial  to  the 
wool  growers,  to  the  agricultural  interests  than  the  present  policy.  The  manufac- 
turers of  woolen  fabrics,  many  of  them  men  of  large  experience  and  extensive  knowl- 
edge, entertain  tliese  views,  and  they  are  sustained  in  these  opinions  by  the  expe- 
rience of  the  great  manufacturing  nations  of  the  Old  World. 

Since  the  reductions  oi  duties  on  raw  materials  in  England,  since  wool  was  ad- 
mitted free,  her  woolen  manufactures  have  so  increased,  so  prospered,  that  the  pro- 
duction of  native  wool  has  increased  more  than  100  per  cent.  The  experience  of 
England,  France  and  Belgium  demonstrate  the  wisdom  of  that  policy  which  makes 
the  raw  matei  ial  duty  free.  Let  us  profit  by  their  example.  If  our  manufactures 
are  to  increase,  to  keep  pace  with  the  population  and  the  growing  wants  of  our 
people ;  if  we  are  to  have  the  control  of  the  markets  of  our  own  country ;  if  we  are  to 
meet  with  and  compete  with  the  manufacturers  of  England  and  other  nations  of 
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Western  Europe  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  we  must  have  our  raw  materials  ad- 
mitted duty  free  or  at  a  mere  nominal  rate.  We  of  New  England  believe  that  wooi, 
especially  the  cheap  wools,  manilla,  hemp,  flax,  raw  silk,  lead,  tin,  brass,  hides,  lin- 
seed, and  many  other  articles  used  in  our  manufactories  can  be  admitted  duty  free, 
or  for  a  mere  nominal  duty,  without  injuring  to  any  extent  any  considerable  inter- 
est of  the  country. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  remarks  I  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  submit  to  the 
Senate  and  the  country,  that  the  Commonwealth  I  represent  on  this  floor — I  say  in 
dart,  for  my  colleague,  Mr.  Sumner,  after  an  enforced  absence  of*  more  than  nine 
months,  is  here  to-night  to  give  his  vote,  if  he  can  raise  his  voice,  for  the  interest  of 
his  State — has  a  deep  interest  in  the  modification  of  the  tariff  of  1846  by  this  Con- 
gress. Her  merchants,  manufacturers,  mechanics  and  business  men,  in  all  depart- 
ments of  a  varied  industry,  want  action  now  before  the  Thirty-fourth  Congress 
passes  away.  They  are  for  the  reduction  of  the  revenue  to  the  actual  wants  of  an 
economical  administration  of  the  government;  for  the  depletion  of  the  Treasury, 
now  full  with  millions  of  hoarded  gold ;  for  a  free  list,  embracing  articles  of  prime- 
necessity  we  do  not  produce ;  for  mere  nominal  duties  on  articles  which  make  up  a 
large  portion  of  our  domestic  industry,  and  for  such  an  adjustment  of  the  duties  ovt 
the  productions  of  other  nations  that  come  in  direct  competition  with  the  product 
of  American  capital,  labor  and  skill  as  shall  impose  the  least  burdens  on  that  cap- 
ital, labor  and  skill. 

Senator  Sherman,  March  22,  1872 : 

I  beg  Senators  who  are  casting  votes  to  remember  the  result  of  those  votes. 
We  have  now  by  the  vote  of  the  Senate  thrown  off  a  revenue  amounting  to  about 
$17,000,000.  We  have  left  untouched  all  the  high  taxes  of  the  tariff  uriabated  and  undimin- 
ished. Jliese  taxes  are  higlier  tlian  they  ever  were  before  in  the  history  of  this  country, 
or  any  otJier  country  in  the  world.  Those  taxes  are  retained  at  war  rates.  Let  me 
remind  Senators  that  four  times  during  the  war  we  increased  the  tariff  rates,  once 
by  fifty  per  cent,  throughout.  The  rates  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  in  1861,  were 
fixed  by  the  Morrill  tariff  bill,  and  that  was  regarded  as  a  protective  tariff;  it  was 
passed  by  the  friends  of  protection,  and  gave  all  the  protection  that  was  claimed 
by  the  friends  of  protection  to  American  industry.  It  is  what  is  commonly  de- 
nominated a  protective  tariff.  The  rates  prescribed  by  that  tariff  were  four  times  in- 
creased during  tlie  war  ;  once  by  a  single  blow  fifty  per  cent,  was  added  to  tlie  rates. 
They  have  never  been  diminished  except  here  and  there  on  casual  articles,  and  two 
years  ago  we  took  off  about  one-third  of  the  duty  on  tea  and  coffee  and  added  a 
few  articles  to  the  free  list.    AU  the  otlier  war  duties  remain. 

In  the  Senate,  April'sS,  1872: 

On  Senator  Lyman  Trumbull's  amendment  to  place  salt  and  coal  on  the  free 
list,  Mr.  Morrill,  of  Vermont,  said : 

On  this  quCvStion  I  am  paired  with  the  Senator  from  Vermont.  I  understand 
that  the  Senator  is  in  favor  of  free  coal,  and  I  am  against  free  salt.    (Laughter.) 

The  Vice  President — The  Senator  from  Vermont  ? 

Mr,  Morrill,  of  Vermont — Yes,  sir;  myself    (Laughter.) 

And  then  the  vote  was  taken  and  Mr.  Morrill  recorded  as  absent.  Among 
those  voting  for  the  amendment  were  Senators  Hamlin,  Logan  and  Windom. 

House  Journal,  February  19, 1872 : 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Hale  to  suspend  the  rules  and  instruct  the  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means  to  report  a  bill  placing  coal  and  salt  on  the  free  list,  the  following 
voted  in  the  affirmative :    Hale,  Hawley  and  Wra.  A.  Wheeler. 

Senator  Joseph  R.  Hawley,  August  4, 1882: 

I  will  not  vote  for  the  entire  abolition  of  direct  taxation,  nor  can  the  gentlemao 
find  a  wise  government  or  a  wise  head  of  finance  in  any  foreign  country  that  la  itt 
favor  of  taking  all  duties  from  whiskey  and  tobacco.  They  are  the  legitimate 
plunder  of  the  tax  collector,  the  legitimate  plunder  of  the  exchequer  in  every 
government  of  the  world.    They  all  get  a  large  part  of  their  revenues  from  them. 
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House  Jouunal,  June  27, 1870.    Mr.  Rekveh  introduced  tlie  following  resolution : 

Wftereag,  Salt  is  an  article  of  prime  neceBsity  and  universal  consumption,  which, 
proportionally  to  numbers,  forms  a  larger  item  m  the  domestic  economy  of  families 
of  small  or  moderate  means  than  it  does  in  those  of  the  wealthier  classes,  and  ought, 
therefore,  at  all  times  to  be  lightly  taxed,  as  is  consistent  with  a  due  regard  to  the 
revenues  needed  for  an  economical  administration  of  the  government,  and,  whereas, 
in  any  genuine  and  well-considered  scheme  of  revenue  reform,  duties  which  tend 
■directly  and  largely  to  augment  the  cost  of  such  a  commodity  as  salt  should  be 
redijced  in  preference  to  others  which  bear  less  heavily  upon  the  resources  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people ;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  is  hereby  directed  and  in- 
fltructed  to  report  to  this  House  forthwith  a  bill  reducing  the  present  duties  on  all 
classes  of  salt  50  per  cent. 

Voting  for  this  resolution  were  Dawes  and  Hoar,  of  Massachusetts;  Kelley,  of 
Pennsylvania ;  Scheuck,  of  Ohio,  and  Wheeler,  of  New  York. 

Representative  John  A.  Kasson,  of  Iowa,  July,  1866 : 

And  now  what  does  this  bill  do?  It  raises  the  tariff  on  lumber,  which  is  so 
necessary  to  the  Western  prairie  farmer ;  on  nails,  without  which  he  can  not  drive 
his  boards  on  his  house  or  build  his  fence ;  and  on  salt,  without  which  he  cannot 

})re8erve  his  beef  and  pork.  There  is  hardly  a  thing  we  consume  which  this  bill 
brgcts  to  raise  the  duty  upon.  Eury  prominent  necessity  of  life,  food,  fuel,  shelter 
and  clothing,  is  embraced  and  made  more  expensive  to  t/te  consumer,  throug/iout  the 
country.  Even  on  boys'  pocket-knives  the  duty  is  increased  about  three  times,  600 
per  cent.,  and  yet  it  is  said  this  is  a  tariff  for  mere  proteciion. 

Senator  Jame.s  W.  Grimes,  of  Iowa,  Jan.  24, 1867 : 

Mn  President,  the  man  who  opposes  (lie  passage  of  this  hU  must  expect  to  be  slan- 
dered. Tlie^'  protectionitsts,"  as  they  choose  to  call  tliemsehes,  have  already  opened  the 
vials  of  their  indignant  wrath  upon  Vie  heads  of  tlwse  whose  opposition  they  anticipated. 
Threats  of  utter  political  extinction  are  hurled  against  every  man  w7io,inthe  exercise  of 
an  independent  judgment,  is  not  prepared  to  impose  upon  his  constituents  Vie  burdens 
which  the  various  manufacturing  combinations  demand.  That  portion  of  Vie  public 
press  suborned  to  their  iiitei  ests  is  rife  with  charges  that  "  the  Capital  is  thronged  with  free- 
traders, and  Viat  British  gold  is  operating  to  secure  American  legislation  for  British  in- 
terests."   Every  man  is  condemned  in  advance  loho  would  inquire  before  lie  would  vote. 

We  know  what  all  this  means,  and  so  far  as  I  have  the  ability,  I  am  resolved 
that  the  people  shall  know  what  it  means. 

It  means  that  two  or  three  large  manufacturing  interests  in  the  country,  not 
satisfied  with  the  enormous  profits  they  have  realized  during  the  last  six  years,  are 
determined  at  whatever  hazard  to  put  more  money  in  their  pockets;  and  to  this  end 
they  have  persuaded  some  and  coerced  other  manufacturing  interests  to  unite  with 
them  in  a  great  combination  demand  for  what  they  call  protection  to  American 
labor,  but  what  some  others  call  robbery  of  the  American  laborer  and  agri- 
culturist. 

It  is  the  fashion  to  denounce  every  man  who  does  not  favor  a  prohibitory  tariff 
as  a  free  trader.  The  charge  is  made  that  free  trade  agents  are  at  work  to  influence 
Congress,  and  that  our  tables  are  incumbered  with  free  trade  documents.  Who  has 
seen  these  free  trade  agents '?  I  have  yet  to  see  the  first  man  who  was  in  favor  of 
free  trade,  nor  have  I  seen  any  man  who  was  opposed  to  a  revenue  tariff  which  would 
incidentally  protect  such  branches  of  American  industry  as  needed  the  fostering  aid 
of  the  Government.  It  is  on  questions  of  detail  that  we  differ.  We  disagree  as  to 
how  much  money  shall  be  taken  from  the  pocket  of  Peter  to  support  and  enrich  his 
brother  Paul. 

John  A.  Logan,  in  the  House,  April  18, 1870. 

Now  when  the  gentleman,  who  seems  to  be  the  protector  to  an  especial  manner 
of  the  great  labor  interests  of  the  country,  speaks  of  this  protection  being  the  pro- 
tection of  the  labor  of  this  country,  I  ask  him :  does  not  every  farmer  and  mechanic 
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in  this  broad  land  make  use  of  iron  in  all  kinds  of  labor  ?  The  4,000,000  men  that 
have  been  freed  recently  are  laborers,  are  producers,  not  manufacturers.  They  are 
not  men  of  skilled  labor;  they  evidently  are  not  the  men  who  are  protected.  And 
then  tJiere  are  the  men  in  the  Northwest  who  produce  corn,  wheat,  oats,  pork  and 
beans,  &e.;  they  are  producers  and  consumers,  and  are  not  protected  ;  and  it  is  they 
who  pay  this  Uirge  amount  of  money  into  the  pockets  of  tlie  manufacturers  of  this 
artide.  And  when  a  gentleman  stands  upon  this  floor  and  tells  rae  that  this  high, 
this  extraordinarily  high  taritT  is  for  the  protection  of  the  laboring  men  of  this 
country  who  are  not  skilled  laborers,  I  tell  him  I  do  not  understand  how  he  can 
possibly  substantiate  such  a  theory. 

The  late  Emory  A.  Storrs,  of  Chicago : 

Finally,  what  is  a  tariff  ?  It  is  a  tax.  It  is  nothing  less  and  nothing  but  a  tax. 
It  is  a  tax  which  we  do  not  pay  to  the  Government ;  for  where  protection  begins 
revenue  ceases.    The  consumer  is  impoverished,  the  Government  is  not  aided. 

Judge  Thomas  M.  CooiiEV,  of  Michigan,  in  ^^Constitutional  Limitations :" 

Constitutionally  a  tax  can  have  no  other  basis  than  the  raising  of  revenues  for 
public  purposes,  and  whatever  governmental  exaction  has  not  tbis  basis  is  tyran- 
nical and  unlawful.  A  tax  on  imports,  therefore,  the  purpose  of  which  is  not  to 
raise  revenue,  but  to  discourage  and  indirectly  prohibit  some  particular  import  for 
the  benefit  of  some  home  manufacturer,  may  well  be  questioned  as  being  merely 
colorable,  and,  therefore,  not  warranted  by  constitutional  principles. 

Representative  Bbkj.  Butterworth,  of  Ohio : 

Every  nation  that  is  worthy  the  name  is  seeking  to  enlarge  the  area  of  its  trade 
and  commerce,  to  enlarge  the  opportunity  to  buy  and  find  new  markets  in  which  to 
sell. 
Senator  Justin  S.  Morrill,  of  Vermont : 

The  tarifl"  was  intenaed  to  be  revised,  so  that  there  should  be  some  reduction  in 
the  cost  of  living.  It  was  obvious  from  the  first  that  woolens  and  wools  would 
have  to  submit  to  their  fair,  equitable,  and  just  share. 

Levi  P.  Morton,  April  5,  1880 : 

Mr.  TowNSHEND,  of  Illinois,  moved  to  discharge  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee from  further  consideration  of  House  Bill,  No,  5265,  and  that  the  same  be 
passed.    The  bill  was  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacttd  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresentatives  of  t/ie  United  /States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  sections  2503,  aiOl  and  2305,  of  Title  SJ,  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of 
the  United  States  be  revised  and  amended  so  that  the  duty  en  salt,  printing-type,  printing- 
paper  and  the  chemicals  and  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  printing-paper,  be 
repealed,  and  that  said  articles  be  placed  on  the  free-list. 

The  result  was  ayes  112,  nays  80;  not  voting  100.  Among  those  recorded  aa 
voting  aye  is  Levi  P.  Morton,  of  New  York. 

Report  op  the  Tariff  Commission,  1882 : 

The  Commission  became  convinced  that  a  substantial  reduction  of  tariff  duties 
is  demanded,  not  by  a  mere  indiscriminate  popular  clamor,  but  by  the  best  conserv- 
ative opinion  of  the  country,  including  that  which  has  in  former  times  been 
most  strenuous  for  the  preservation  of  our  national  industrial  defences.  Such  a 
reduction  of  the  existing  taritT  the  Commission  regards  not  only  as  a  due 
recognition  of  public  sentiment  and  a  measure  of  justice  to  consumers,  but 
one  conducive  t©  the  general  prosperity,  and  which,  though  it  may  be  tem- 
porarily inconvenient,  will  be  ultimately  beneficial  to  the  special  interests  aflfected 
by  such  reduction.  *  *  *  Excessive  duties,  or  those  above  such  standard 
of  equalization,  are  positively  injurious  to  the  interest  which  they  are  supposed 
to  benefit.  *  *  *  And  in  the  mechanical  and  manufacturing  industries,  especially 
those  which  have  been  long  established,  it  would  seem  that  the  improvements  in 
machinery  and  processes  made  within  the  last  twenty  years,  and  the  high  scale  of 
productiveness  which  has  become  a  characteristic  of  their  establishments,  would 
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permit  our  manufacturers  to  compete  with  their  foreign  rivals  under  a  eubptantial 
reduction  of  existing  duties.  *  *  *  Tlie  average  reduction  in  rates,  including 
that  from  the  enlargement  of  the  free  list  and  the  abolition  of  the  duties  on  charges 
and  commissions,  at  which  the  Commission  has  aimed  is  not  less  on  the  average 
than  20  per  cent.,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Commission  that  the  reduction  will 
reach  25  per  cent. 

John  B.  Hay,  of  Illinois,  March  14,  1870: 

Betolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  House  that  our  present  system  of  taxation  is  ex- 
orbitant and  needlessly  burdensome,  and  that  a  reduction  of  taxation  is  demanded,  both 
of  tariff  and  internal  taxes,  to  the  lowest  amount  consistent  with  raising  revenue  sufflcient 
to  meet  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  Government,  to  discharge  the  Interest  of  the 
national  debt,  and  to  maintain  the  national  credit ;  and  that  a  tariff  for  revenue  with 
duties  properly  adjusted  must  necessarily  afford  all  the  advantage  lo  which  any  interest 
is  entitled. 
March  14, 1870,  S.  S.  Marshall  submitted  the  following : 

Sewlved,  That  the  present  depressed  condition  of  the  business  and  the  various  Indus- 
trial Interests  of  the  country  demand  of  Congress  prompt  action  In  relieving  the  people 
of  all  burdens  of  taxation  not  absolutely  necessary  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  the  Gov- 
ernment economicallv  administered;  and  that  In  reforming  existing  tariff  laws  legislation 
should  be  based  upon  these  principles : 

First,  That  no  duty  should  be  Imposed  on  any  article  above  the  lowest  rate  which  will 
yield  the  largest  amount  of  revenue ; 

That  the  maximum  revenue  duty  should  be  imposed  on  luxuries,  etc. 

On  a  motion  to  lay  this  motion  on  the  table  Garfield,  Hale,  Hawley  and  Allison 
voted  in  the  negative. 

Senator  P.  B.  Plumb,  of  Kansas,  Jan.  17, 1883 : 

I  do  not  ask  that  any  duty  shall  be  increased.  No  one  raising  anything  with- 
in the  State  of  Kansas  and  no  manufacturer  in  that  State  asks  for  an  increase  of 
duty  on  anything.  We  do  ask  that  a  ring — if  I  may  use  that  expression  without 
offence — a  collection  and  combination  of  interests  located  upon  the  eastern  frontier 
of  this  country,  near  to  the  seat  and  source  of  power,  easily  accessible  to  tariff  com- 
missions and  easy  to  get  their  ears,  shall  not  have  their  own  way  about  everything 
©f  this  kind,  entirely  irrespective  of  the  sections  of  this  country  remote  from  the 
seat  and  sources  of  power. 

Mr.  President,  some  of  us  has  got  to  be  consulted  before  this  bill  finally  passes, 
and  some  of  us  will  be  consulted  after  the  bill  has  passed  in  regard  to  the  reasona 
for  the  action  or  non-action  taken.  I  say  now  to  the  persons  who  have  the  run  of 
this  thing,  to  those  who  have  had  control  and  are  better  posted,  and  have  beea 
able  by  arts  and  by  various  processes  to  do  those  things  which  were  not  thoroughly 
understood— I  beg  of  them  to  consider  that  the  people  are  watching  this  proceeding 
and  that  they  want  no  higher  taxes,  but  lower  taxes,  and  that  in  giving  the  protec- 
tion for  American  industry  they  want  to  give  a  decent  chance  to  a  class  of  people 
who,  by  reason  of  their  calling,  cannot  be  protected  at  all,  but  who  have  got  to 
take  their  chances  in  the  markets  of  the  world  for  their  products,  hard  products  to 
raise,  expensive  products  to  get  to  market,  and  in  the  production  of  which  there  is 
the  smallest  margin  of  profit. 

I  was  talking  with  a  farmer  from  Massachusetts  to-day  about  this  thing.  He 
said  he  had  as  good  a  farm  as  there  was  in  the  old  Bay  State,  and  yet  he  said  that 
he  could  barely  make  both  ends  meet,  and  he  complained  to  me  that  one  of  the 
reasons  why  he  could  not  do  so  was  because  everything  else  that  surrounded  him 
was  to  much  protected  that  it  simply  took  the  difference  between  profit  and  loss  in  his  caU' 
ing  and  left  him  a  very  slim  chance  indeed  from  year  to  year. 

In  1867  John  Sherman  said : 

It  is,  therefore,  simply  an  absurdity  to  talk  now  about  free  trade  tariff,  and  tO' 
talk  about  a  protective  tariff  is  unnecessary,  because  the  wit  of  man  could  not  possi- 
bly frame  a  tariff  that  would  produce  one  hundred  and  forty  million  dollars  in  gold 
■without  amply  protecting  our  domestic  industry. 
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Senator  John  Sherman,  1882 : 

These  taxes  ought  to  be  left  as  a,part  of  our  permanent  system  of  taxation  as 
long  as  any  other  taxes,  interEal  or  external,  more  oppressive,  remain  on  the  statute- 
■feooks. 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  there  is  a  general  desire  among  all  classes  of  our 
people,  without  regard  to  party,  that  the  remnants  of  the  internal  system  shall  be 
swept  away,  except  on  whiskey,  tobacco,  and  beer. 

This  tobacco  tax,  of  all  others,  is  the  easiest  collected,  the  most  certain,  increas- 
ing constantly  from  year  to  year,  dependent  upon  an  appetite  that  will  be  indulged 
no  matter  what  may  be  the  tax ;  a  tax  that  has  been  more  stable  than  any  other. 
No  amount  of  tax  likely  to  be  put  upon  tobacco  will  prevent  its  being  chewed  and 
smoked  and  snuffed.  In  all  other  countries  where  taxation  prevails  this  is  a  favor- 
ite subject  of  taxation.  *  *  *  i  gay  the  tax  on  tobacco  does  not  diminish  the 
price  to  the  farmer  who  raises  it.  And  I  say  we  are  throwing  off  a  tax,  which,  by 
the  judgment  of  all  nations,  is  the  best  source  of  taxation. 

In  1867  John  Sherman  said : 

The  luxuries  are  mostly  contained  in  the  items  spirits,  wines,  and  tobacco 
These  are  undoubtedly  the  first  objects  that  should  be  taxed. 

And  in  1870  John  Sherman  said : 

And  these  two  taxes  on  spirits  and  tobacco,  together  with  the  tax  on  fermented 
liquors,  over  $6,000,000,  are  paid  without  complaint  in  every  part  of  the  United 
States. 

On  March  16, 1871,  Mr.  Blaine  said  on  the  floor  of  the  House  to  B.  F.  Butler  : 
"  I  was  in  favor  of  the  repeal  of  the  coal  tariff  and  the  gentleman  was  not." 
Maine  delegation  solid. 

James  A.  Garfield,  July  6, 1866: 

****'<  But  I  -would  like  the  attention  of  the  gentleman  for  one  moment. 
I  recollect  to  have  seen  a  man  attempting  to  bail  out  a  boat  that  had  no  bottom  to 
it ;  and  for  every  pail  full  he  poured  out  of  the  boat  of  course  another  pail  full 
came  right  into  the  boat  again.  Now  when  people  propose  to  protect  the  produc- 
tion of  an  article  by  putting  the  duty  upon  it  so  high  as  to  crush  out  its  use  iu 
other  manufactures,  they  are  but  pouring  the  water  out  of  the  boat  to  come  right 
in  again." 

Justin  8.  Morrill,  May  8, 1860 : 

There  are  no  duties  proposed  on  any  article  for  the  simple  purpose  of  protec- 
tion alone.  The  highest  duties  in  the  bill  are  proposed  for  the  purpose  of  revenue 
The  manufacturers  might  get  along  with  lower  duties,  but  we  require  the  revenue 

Justin  S.  Morrill,  July  17, 1861 : 

I  believe  that  the  duties  on  most  articles  are  put  too  high. 
Justin  S.  Morrill,  June  2, 1864 : 

Reporting  a  bill — 

This  is  intended  as  a  war  measure,  a  temporary  measure,  and  we  must  as 

6uch  give  it  our  support. 

-ft*  *#  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  * 

In  making  an  estimate  of  the  effect  of  such  a  War  tariff  as  is  now  proposed, 
it  is  important  that  we  should  bear  in  mind  that  as  we  increase  the  tax  on  any 
article  we  diminish  the  number  of  those  who  will  be  able  to  consume  it. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 
THE  PRESIDENTS  ON  THE  TARIFF.* 


EXTRACTS   FROM   ANNUAL   AND   SPECIAL   MESSAGES,   SHOWING    THE 
OPINIONS   WHICH   HAVE  BEEN   HELD   ON   THIS   QUESTION. 


WASHINGTON'S  EIGHTH   ANNUAL  MESSAGE,  DECEMBER  7,  1796. 

Congress  have  repeatedly,  and  not  without  success,  directed  their  attention  to 
the  encoura2:ernent  of  minufactures.  The  object  is  of  too  much  consequence  not  to 
insure  a  continuance  of  their  efforts  in  every  way  which  shall  appear  eligible.  As 
a  general  rule,  manufactures  on  the  public  account  are  inexpedient ;  but  where  the 
state  of  things  in  a  country  leaves  little  hope  that  certain  branches  of  manufacture 
will,  for  a  great  length  of  time,  obtain,  when  these  are  of  a  nature  essential  to  the  fur- 
nishing and  equippmg  of  the  public  force  in  time  of  war,  are  not  establishments  for 
procuring  them  on  public  account,  to  the  extent  of  the  ordinary  demand  for  the 
public  service,  recommended  by  strong  considerations  of  national  policy  as  an  excep- 
tion to  the  general  rule  ?  ******* 

JOHN  ADAMS'S  FIRST  ANNUAL  MESSAGE,  NOVEMBER  23,  1797. 

The  commerce  of  the  United  States  is  essential,  if  not  to  their  existence  at  least 
to  their  comfort,  their  growth,  prosperity,  and  happiness 

The  genius,  character,  and  habits  of  the  people  are  highly  commercial.  Their 
cities  have  been  formed  and  exist  upon  commerce.  Our  agriculture,  fisheries,  arts, 
and  manufactures  are  connected  with  and  depend  upon  it.  In  short,  commerce  has 
made  this  country  what  it  is,  and  it  cannot  be  destroyed  or  neglected  without 
involving  the  people  in  poverty  and  distress.  Great  numbers  are  directly  and  solely 
supported  by  navigation. 

The  faith  of  society  is  pledged  for  the  preservation  of  the  rights  of  commercial 
and  seafaring,  no  less  than  of  the  other  citizens. 

Jefferson's  first  annual  message,  December  8,  1801. 

Agriculture,  manufactures,  commerce  and  navigation,  the  four  pillars  of  our 
prosperity,  are  the  most  thriving  when  left  most  free  to  individual  enterprise.  Pro- 
tection from  casual  embarrassments,  however,  may  sometimes  be  reasonably  inter- 
posed. If,  in  the  course  of  your  observations  or  inquiries,  they  should  appear  to 
need  any  aid  within  the  limits  of  our  constitutional  powers,  your  sense  of  their 
importance  is  a  sufficient  assurance  they  will  occupy  your  attention. 

Jefferson's  eighth  annual  message,  November  8,  1808. 

The  suspension  of  our  foreign  commerce,  produced  by  the  injustice  of  the 
belligerent  powers,  and  the  consequent  losses  and  sacrifices  of  our  citizens,  are  sub- 
jects of  just  concern.  The  situation  into  which  we  have  thus  been  forced  has 
impelled  us  to  apply  a  portion  of  our  industry  and  capital  to  internal  manufac- 
tures and  improvements.    The  extent  of  this  conversion  is  daily  increasing,  and 
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little  doubt  remains  that  the  establishments  formed  and  forming  will,  under  the 
auspices  of  cheaper  materials  and  subsistence,  the  freedom  of  labor  from  taxation 
with  us,  and  of  protecting  duties  and  prohibitions,  become  permanent. 

MADISON'S  SEVENTH  ANNUAL  MESSAGE,  DECEMBER  5,   1815. 

Under  circumstances  giving  a  powerful  impulse  to  manufacturing  industry,  it 
has  made  among  us  a  progress  and  exhibited  an  efficiency  which  justify  the  belief 
that  with  a  protection  not  more  than  is  dae  to  the  enterprising  citizens  whose 
interests  are  now  at  stake,  it  will  become  at  an  early  day  not  only  safe  against  occa- 
sional competitions  from  abroad,  but  a  source  of  domestic  wealth  and  even  of 
■external  commerce.  In  selecting  the  branches  more  especially  entil  led  to  the  public 
patronage,  a  preference  is  obviously  claimed  by  such  as  will  relieve  the  United 
States  from  a  dependence  on  foreign  supplies,  ever  subject  to  casual  failures  for 
articles  necessary  for  the  public  defence,  or  connected  with  the  primary  wants  of 
individuals.  It  will  be  an  additional  recommendation  of  particular  manufactures 
where  the  materials  for  them  are  extensively  drawn  from  our  agriculture,  and  conse- 
•quently  impart  and  insure  to  that  great  fund  of  national  prosperity  and  independ- 
ence an  encouragement  which  cannot  fail  to  be  rewarded. 

Monroe's  special  message,  mat  4, 1822. 

Duties  and  imposts  have  always  been  light,  not  greater,  perhaps,  than  would 
have  been  imposed  for  the  encouragement  of  our  manufactures,  had  there  been  no 
occasion  for  the  revenue  arising  from  them,  and  taxes  and  excises  have  never  been 
laid  except  in  cases  of  necessity,  and  repealed  as  soon  as  the  necessity  ceased.  *  *  * 

It  is  natural  in  so  great  a  variety  of  climate  that  there  should  be  a  correspond- 
ing difFerence  in  the  produce  of  the  soil ;  that  one  part  should  raise  what  the  other 
might  want.  It  is  equally  natural  that  the  pursuits  of  industry  should  vary  in  like 
manner ;  that  labor  should  be  cheaper,  and  manufactures  succeed  better  in  one  part 
than  in  another.  That  where  the  climate  was  most  severe  and  the  soil  less  produc- 
tive, nafigation,  the  fisheries,  and  commerce  should  be  most  relied  on.  Hence  the 
motive  for  an  exchange  for  mutual  accommodation  and  active  intercourse  between 
them.  Each  part  would  thus  find  for  the  surplus  of  its  labor,  in  whatever  article 
it  consisted,  an  extensive  market  at  home,  which  would  be  the  most  profitable 
because  free  from  duty. 

JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS's  FOURTH  ANNUAL   MESSAGE,  DECEMBER  2,  1828. 

In  our  country  a  uniform  experience  of  forty  years  has  shown  that  whatever 
the  taritf  of  duties  upon  articles  imported  from  abroad  has  been,  the  amount  of 
importations  has  always  borne  an  average  value  nearly  approaching  to  that  of  the 
exports,  though  occasionally  diflFering  in  the  balance,  sometimes  being  more  and 
sometimes  less.  It  is,  indeed,  a  general  law  of  prosperous  commerce  that  the  real 
value  of  exports  should,  by  a  small,  and  only  a  small  balance,  exceed  that  of 
imports,  that  balance  being  a  permanent  addition  to  the  wealth  of  the  nation.  The 
extent  of  the  prosperous  commerce  of  the  nation  must  be  regulated  by  the  amount 
of  its  exports ;  and  an  important  addition  to  the  value  of  these  will  draw  after  it  a 
corresponding  increase  of  importations. 

JACKSON'S  MAYSVILLE  road  veto,  MAT  27, 1830. 

Many  of  the  taxes  collected  from  our  citizens,  through  the  medium  of  iiaposts, 
have  for  a  considerable  period  been  onerous.  In  many  particulars  these  taxes  have 
borne  severely  upon  the  laboring  and  less  prosperous  classes  of  the  community, 
being  imposed  on  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  this,  too,  in  cases  where  the  burden 
was  not  relieved  by  the  consciousness  that  it  would  ultimately  contribute  to  make 
us  independent  of  foreign  nations  for  articles  of  prime  necessity,  by  the  encourage- 
ment of  their  growth  and  manufacture  at  home.  They  have  been  cheerfully  borne, 
because  they  were  thought  to  be  necessary  to  the  support  of  Governmeat  and  tlje 
payment  of  the  debts  unavoidably  incurred  in  the  acquisition  and  maintenance  of 
our  national  rights  and  liberties.    But  have  we  a  right  to  calculate  on  the  same 
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cheerful  acquiescence,  when  it  is  known  tliat  the  necessity  for  tbeir  continuance 
"Would  cease  were  it  not  for  tlie  irregular,  imi)r()vident,  and  unequal  appropriations 
•of  the  public  funds?  Will  not  the  people  demand,  as  they  have  a  right  to  do,  such 
a  prudent  system  of  expenditure  as  will  pay  the  debts  of  the  Union,  and  authorize 
•the  reduction  of  every  tax  to  as  low  a  point  as  tlie  wise  observance  of  the  necessity 
to  protect  that  portion  of  our  manufactures  and  labor  whose  prosperity  is  essential 
to  our  national  safety  and  independence  will  allow  V 

As  long  as  the  encouragement  of  domestic  manufactures  is  directed  to  national 
•ends  it  shall  receive  from  me  a  temperate  but  steady  support.  There  is  no  neces- 
sary connection  between  it  and  the  system  of  appropriations.  On  the  contrary,  it 
appears  to  me  that  tlie  supposition  of  their  dependence  upon  each  other  is  calcu- 
lated to  excite  the  prejudices  of  the  public  against  both.  The  former  is  sustained 
on  the  ground  of  its  consistency  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  of 
its  origin  being  traced  to  the  assent  of  all  the  parties  to  the  original  compact,  and 
■of  its  having  the  support  and  approbation  of  a  majority  of  the  people,  on  which 
account  it  is  at  least  entitled  to  a  fair  experiment. 

JACKSON'S  BANK  VETO,  JULY  10,  1832. 

Most  of  the  difficulties  our  Government  now  encounters,  and  most  of  the  dangers 
■which  impend  over  our  Union  have  sprung  from  an  abandonment  of  the  legitimate 
objects  of  government  by  our  national  legislation.  Many  of  our  rich  men  have  not 
been  content  with  equal  protection  and  equal  benefits,  but  have  besought  us  to  make 
them  richer  by  acts  of  Congress.  By  attempting  to  gratify  their  dt sires,  we  have, 
in  the  results  of  our  legislation,  arrayed  section  against  section,  interett  against 
interest,  and  man  against  man  in  a  fearful  commotion  which  threatens  to  shake  the 
foundations  of  our  Union.  It  is  time  to  pause  in  our  career,  to  review  our  prin- 
•ciples,  and,  if  possible,  revive 'that  devoted  patriotism  and  spirit  of  compromise 
•which  distinguished  the  sages  of  the  revolution  and  the  fathers  of  our  Union.  If 
we  cannot  at  once,  in  justice  to  interests  vested  under  improvident  legislation,  make 
■our  Government  what  it  ought  to  be,  we  can  at  least  take  a  stand  against  all  new 
grants  of  monopolies  and  exclusive  privileges,  against  any  prostitution  of  our  Gov- 
•ernment  to  the  advancement  of  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the  many,  and  in  favor  of 
compromise  and  gradual  reform  in  our  code  of  laws  and  system  of  political  econ- 
omy. 

JACESON'S  FOURTH  ANNUAL  MESSAGE,   DECEMBER  4,  1832. 

It,  upon  investigation,  it  shall  be  found— as  it  is  believed  it  will  be — that  the  legis- 
lative protection  granted  to  any  particular  interest  is  greater  than  is  indispensably 
requisite  for  these  objects,  1  recommend  that  it  be  gradually  diminished,  and  that,  as 
far  as  may  be  consistent  with  these  objects,  the  whole  scheme  of  duties  be  reduced 
to  the  revenue  standard  as  soon  as  a  just  regard  to  the  faith  of  the  Government  and 
to  the  preservation  of  the  large  capital  invested  in  establishments  of  domestic 
industry  will  permit. 

That  manufactures,  adequate  to  the  supply  of  our  domestic  consumption,  would, 
in  the  abstract,  be  beneficial  to  our  country,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt ;  and  to 
efiFect  their  establishment  there  is  perhaps,  no  American  citizen  who  would  not,  for 
a  while,  be  willing  to  pay  a  higher  price  for  them.  But  for  this  purpose,  it  is  pre- 
sumed that  a  tariff  of  high  duties,  designed  for  perpetual  protection,  has  entered 
into  the  minds  of  but  few  of  our  statesmen.  The  most  they  have  anticipated  is  a 
temporary  and  generally  incidental  protection,  which  they  maintain  has  the  efi'ect 
to  reduce  the  price,  by  domestic  competition,  below  that  of  the  foreign  article. 

JACKSON'S  SIXTH  ANNUAL  MESSAGE,  DECEMBER  2,   1834. 

Every  diminution  of  the  public  burdens  arising  from  taxation  gives  to  individual 
enterprise  increased  power,  and  furnishes  to  all  the  members  of  our  happ}'  confed- 
eracy new  motives  for  patriotic  aflection  and  support.  But,  above  all,  iis  most  im- 
portant effect  will  be  found  in  its  influence  upon  the  character  of  the  Government 
by  confining  its  action  to  those  objects  which  will  be  sure  to  secure  to  it  the  attach- 
ment and  support  of  our  fellow-citizens. 
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JACKSON'S  EIGHTH  ANNUAL  MESSAGE,  DECEMBER  6,  1836. 

In  reducing  the  revenue  to  the  wants  of  the  Government,  your  particular  atten- 
tion is  invited  to  those  articles  which  constitute  the  necessaries  of  life.  The  duty 
on  salt  was  laid  as  a  war  tax,  and  was  no  doubt  continued  to  assist  in  providing  for 
the  payment  of  the  war  debt.  There  is  no  article  the  release  of  which  from  taxation 
would  be  felt  so  generally  and  so  beneficially.  To  this  may  be  added  all  kinds  of 
fuel  and  provisions.  Justice  and  benevolence  unite  in  favor  of  releasing  the  poor 
of  our  cities  from  burdens  which  are  not  necessary  to  the  support  of  our  Govern- 
ment, and  tend  only  to  increase  the  wants  of  the  destitute. 

Jackson's  farewell  address,  march  3, 1837. 

There  is  perhaps  no  one  of  the  powers  conferred  on  the  Federal  Government  so 
liable  to  abuse  as  the  taxing  power.  The  most  productive  and  convenient  sources 
of  revenue  were  necessarily  given  to  it,  that  it  might  be  able  to  perform  the  important 
duties  imposed  upon  it ;  and  the  taxes  which  it  lays  upon  commerce  being  con- 
cealed from  the  real  payer  in  the  price  of  the  article,  they  do  not  so  readily  attract 
the  attention  of  the  people  as  smaller  sums  demanded  from  them  directly  by  the  tax- 
gatherer.  But  the  tax  imposed  on  goods  enhances  by  so  much  the  price  of  the  com- 
modity to  the  consumer,  and  as  many  of  these  duties  are  imposed  on  articles  of 
necessity,  which  are  daily  used  by  the  great  body  of  the  people,  the  money  raised  by 
these  imposts  is  drawn  from  their  pockets. 

Congress  has  no  right,  under  the  Constitution,  to  take  money  from  the  people 
unless  it  is  required  to  execute  some  one  of  the  specific  powers  intrusted  to  the 
Government ;  and  if  they  raise  more  than  is  necessary  for  such  purposes  it  is  an 
abuse  of  the  power  of  taxation,  and  unjust  and  oppressive.  It  may,  indeed,  happen 
that  the  revenue  will  sometimes  exceed  the  amount  anticipated  when  the  taxes  were 
laid.  When,  however,  this  is  ascertained,  it  is  easy  to  reduce  them  ;  and  in  such  a 
case  it  is  unquestionably  the  duty  ol  the  Government  to  reduce  them,  for  no  cir- 
cumstances can  justify  it  in  assuming  a  power  not  given  to  it  by  the  Constitution, 
nor  in  taking  away  the  money  of  the  people  when  it  is  not  needed  for  the  legitimate 
wants  of  the  Government.         ******* 

There  is  but  one  safe  rule,  and  that  is  to  confine  the  General  Government  rigidly 
within  the  sphere  of  its  appropriate  duties.  It  has  no  power  to  raise  a  revenue  or 
impose  taxes,  except  for  the  purposes  enumerated  in  the  Constitution,  and  if  its 
income  is  found  to  exceed  these  wants,  it  should  be  forthwith  reduced,  and  the  bur- 
dens of  the  people  so  far  lightened. 

VAN  BUREN's   special  MESSAGE,  SEPTEMBER  4,  1838. 

All  communities  are  apt  to  look  to  Government  for  too  much.  Even  in  our 
own  country,  where  its  powers  and  duties  are  so  strictly  limited,  we  are  prone  to 
do  so,  especially  at  periods  of  sudden  embarrassment  a,nd  distress.  But  this  ought 
not  to  be.  The  framers  of  our  excellent  Constitution,  and  the  people  who  approved 
it  with  calm  and  sagacious  deliberation,  acted  at  the  time  on  a  sounder  principle. 
They  wisely  judged  that  the  less  Government  interferes  with  private  pursuits  the 
better  for  the  general  prosperity.  It  is  not  its  legitimate  object  to  make  men  rich, 
or  to  repair  by  direct  grants  of  money  or  legislation  in  favor  of  particular  pursuits 
losses  not  incurred  in  the  public  service.  This  would  be  substantially  to  use  the 
property  of  some  for  the  benefit  of  others.  But  its  real  duty — that  duty  the  per- 
formance of  which  makes  a  good  government  the  most  precious  of  human  blessings 
— is  to  enact  and  enforce  a  system  of  general  laws  commensurate  with,  but  not 
exceeding,  the  objects  of  its  establishment,  and  to  leave  every  citizen  and  every  inter- 
est to  reap  under  its  benign  protection  the  reward  of  virtue,  industry,  and  prudence. 

TTLER'S  first  TARIFF  VETO  MESSAGE,  JUNE   29,  1842. 

The  manufacturing  classes  have  now  an  opportunity,  which  may  never  occur 
again,  of  permanently  identifying  their  interests  with  those  of  the  whole  country, 
and  making  them  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term  a  national  concern.  The  moment 
is  propitious  to  the  interests  of  the  whole  country  in  the  introduction  of  harmony 
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«mong  all  its  parts  and  all  its  several  interests.  The  same  rate  of  imposts,  and  no 
more,  as  will  most  surely  re-establish  the  public  credit  will  secure  to  the  manufac- 
turer all  the  protection  he  ought  to  desire,  with  every  prospect  of  permanence  and 
stability  which  the  hearty  acquiescence  of  the  whole  country  on  a  reasonable  syBtem 
•can  hold  out  to  him. 

tyleb's  second  annual  message,  decembeb  7, 1842. 

Extravagant  duties  defeat  their  end  and  object,  not  only  by  exciting  in  the 
pnblic  mind  an  hostility  to  the  manufacturing  interests,  but  by  inducing  a  system  of 
smuggling  on  an  extensive  scale  and  the  practice  of  every  manner  of  fraud  upon 
the  revenue,  which  the  utmost  vigilance  of  Government  cannot  effectually  suppress. 
An  opposite  course  of  policy  would  be  attended  by  results  essentially  different,  of 
which  every  interest  of  society,  and  none  more  than  those  of  the  manufacturer, 
would  reap  important  advantages.  Among  the  most  striking  of  its  benefits  would 
be  that  derived  from  the  general  acquiescence  of  the  country  in  its  support 
and  the  consequent  permanency  and  stability  which  would  be  given  to  all  opera- 
'tions  of  industry. 

tyleb's  fotjbth  annual  message,  decembeb  3, 1844. 

This  important  power  of  taxation,  which,  when  exercised  in  its  most  restricted 
form,  is  a  burden  on  labor  and  production,  is  resorted  to,  under  various  pretexts,  for 
purposes  having  no  affinity  to  the  motives  which  dictated  its  grant,  and  the  extray- 
agance  of  Government  stimulates  individual  extravagance,  until  the  spirit  of  a  wild 
and  ill- regulated  speculation  involves  one  and  all  in  its  unfortunate  results.  In 
view  of  such  fatal  consequences  it  may  be  laid  down  as  an  axiom  founded  in  moral 
and  political  truth — that  no  greater  taxes  should  be  imposed  than  are  necessary  for 
an  economical  administration  of  the  Government,  and  that  whatever  exists  beyond 
should  be  reduced  or  modified.  This  doctrine  does  in  no  way  conflict  with  the 
exercise  of  a  sound  discrimination  in  the  selection  of  the  articles  to  be  taxed,  which 
a  due  regard  to  the  public  weal  would  at  all  times  suggest  to  the  legislative  mind. 

folk's  inaugubal  addbess,  mabch,  4,  1845. 

In  executing  this  power  by  levying  a  tariff  of  duties  for  the  support  of  Gov- 
'ernment,  the  raising  of  revenue  should  be  the  olyect,  and  protection  the  incident.  To 
reverse  this  principle  and  m&ke  protection  the  object  and  revenue  the  incident,  would 
be  to  inflict  manifest  injustice  upon  all  other  than  the  protected  interests.  In  levy- 
ing duties  for  revenue,  it  is  doubtless  proper  to  make  such  discriminations  within 
the  revenue  principles  as  will  afford  incidental  protection  to  our  home  interests. 
Within  the  revenue  limit  there  is  a  discretion  to  discriminate;  beyond  that  limit 
the  rightful  exercise  of  the  power  is  not  conceded.  The  incidental  protection 
■afforded  to  our  home  interests  by  discriminations  within  the  revenue  range,  it  is 
believed  will  be  ample.  In  making  discriminations  all  our  home  interests  should, 
as  far  as  practicable,  be  equally  protected. 

folk's  first  annual  message,  decembeb  2,  1845. 

In  levying  a  tariff  of  duties,  Congress  exercises  the  taxing  power,  and  for 
purposes  of  revenue  may  select  the  objects  of  taxation.  They  may  exempt  cer- 
tain articles  altogether  and  permit  their  importation  free  of  duty.  On  others 
they  may  impose  low  duties.  In  these  classes  should  be  embraced  such  arti- 
cles of  necessity  as  are  in  general  use,  and  especially  such  as  are  consumed  by 
the  laborer  and  poor  as  well  «s  by  the  wealthy  citizen.  Care  should  be  taken 
that  all  the  great  interests  of  the  country,  including  manufactures,  agriculture, 
commerce,  navigation  and  the  mechanic  arts,  should,  as  far  as  may  be  practicable, 
derive  equal  advantages  from  the  incidental  protection  which  a  jast  system  of 
revenue  duties  may  afford.  Taxation,  direct  or  indirect,  is  a  burden,  and  it  should 
be  so  imposed  as  to  operate  as  equally  as  may  be  on  all  classes  in  the  proportion  of 
iibeir  ability  to  bear  it.  To  make  the  taxing  power  an  actual  benefit  to  one  class 
necessarily  increases  the  burden  of  the  others  beyond  their  proportion  and  would 
be  m  'nifestly  unjust. 
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folk's  third   ANNUAIi  ME68AGE,  DECEMBER  8,  1846. 

The  act  of  the  30th  of  July,  1846,  "reducing  the  duties  on  imports,"  has  been  in 
force  since  the  1st  of  December  last,  and  I  am  gratified  to  state  thatall  the  beneficial 
effects  which  were  anticipated  from  its  operation  have  been  fully  realized.  The  pub- 
lic revenue  derived  from  customs  during  the  year  ending  on  the  1st  of  December^ 
1847,  exceeds  bv  more  than  eight  millions  of  dollars  the  amount  received  in  the  pre- 
ceding year  under  the  operation  of  the  actof  1842,  which  was  superseded  and  repealed, 
by  it.  Its  effects  are  visible  in  the  great  and  almost  unexampled  prosperity  which 
prevails  in  every  branch  of  business.  While  the  repeal  of  the  prohibitory  and 
restrictive  duties  of  the  act  of  1842,  and  the  substitution  in  their  place  of  reasonable 
revenue  rates  levied  on  articles  imported  according  to  their  actual  value,  have 
increased  the  revenue  and  augmented  our  foreign  trade,  all  the  great  interests  of  the 
country  have  been  advanced  and  promoted.  The  great  and  important  interests  of 
agriculture,  which  had  been  not  only  too  much  neglected,  but  actually  taxed  under 
the  protective  policy  for  the  benefit  of  other  interests,  have  been  relieved  of  the- 
burdens  which  that  policy  imposed  on  them,  and  our  farmers  and  planters,  under  a 
more  just  and  liberal  commercial  policy,  are  finding  new  and  profitable  markets 
abroad  for  their  augmented  products. 

Our  commerce  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  is  extending  more  widely  the  circle  of 
international  exchanges.  Gfreat  as  has  been  the  increase  of  our  imports  during  the-' 
past  year,  our  exports  of  domestic  products  sold  in  foreign  markets  have  been  still 
greater.  Our  navigating  interest  is  eminently  prosperous.  The  number  of  vessels 
built  in  the  United  States  has  been  greater  than  during  any  preceding  period  or 
equal  length.  Large  profits  have  been  derived  by  those  who  have  constructed,  aa 
well  as  by  those  who  have  navigated  them.  Should  the  ratio  of  increase  in  the 
number  of  our  merchant  vessels  be  progressive  and  be  as  great  for  the  future  as  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  the  time  is  not  distant  when  our  tonnage  and  commercial  marine 
will  be  larger  than  that  of  any  other  nation  in  the  world.  While  the  interests  of 
agriculture,  of  commerce,  and  of  navigation  have  been  enlarged  and  invigorated,  itia. 
highly  gratifying  to  observe  that  our  manufactures  are  also  in  a  prosperous  condi- 
tion. None  of  the  ruinous  effects  upon  this  interest  which  were  apprehended  by 
some  as  the  result  of  the  operation  of  the  revenue  system  established  by  the  act  or 
1846  have  been  experienced.  On  the  contrary,  the  number  of  manufactories,  and 
the  amount  of  capital  invested  in  them,  is  steadily  and  rapidly  increasing,  affording 
gratifying  proofs  that  American  enterprise  and  skill  employed  in  this  branch  of 
domestic  industry,  with  no  other  advantages  than  those  fairly  and  incidenlaily^ 
accruing  from  a  just  system  of  revenue  duties,  are  abundantly  able  to  meet  success- 
fully all  competition  from  abroad,  and  still  derive  fair  and  remunerating  profits. 
While  capital  invested  in  manufactures  ia  yielding  adequate  and  fair  profits  under 
the  new  system,  the  wages  of  labor,  whether  employed  in  manufactures,  agriculture,, 
commerce,  or  navigation,  have  been  augmented. 

The  toiling  millions  whose  daily  labor  furnishes  the  supply  of  food  and  raiment 
and  all  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  are  receiving  higher  wages  and  more- 
steady  and  permanent  employment  than  in  any  other  country,  or  at  any  previous 
period  of  our  own  history.  So  successful  have  been  all  branches  of  our  industry 
that  a  foreign  war,  which  generally  diminishes  the  resources  of  a  nation,  has  in  no 
essential  degree  retarded  our  onward  progress  or  checked  our  general  prosperity. 
With  such  gratifying  evidences  of  prosperity  and  of  the  successful  operation  of  the 
revenue  act  of  1846,  every  consideration  of  public  policy  recommends  that  it  shall 
remain  unchanged.  It  is  hoped  that  the  system  of  impost  duties  which  it  estab- 
lished may  be  regarded  as  the  permanent  policy  of  the  country,  and  that  the  great 
interests  affected  by  it  may  not  again  be  subject  to  be  injuriously  disturbed,  as  they 
have  heretofore  been,  by  frequent  and  sometimes  sudden  changes. 

TAYLOR'b   first   annual   message,   DECEMBER  24,  1849. 

I  recommend  a  revision  of  the  existing  tariff,  and  its  adjustment  on  a  basis 
which  may  augment  the  revenue.  I  do  not  doubt  the  right  or  duty  of  Congress  to 
encouragedomesticindustry,  which  is  the  great  source  of  national  as  well  as  indi- 
vidual wealth  and  prosperity.  I  look  to  the  wisdom  and  patriotism  of  Congress  for  the 
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adoption  of  a  Bystem  which  may  place  home  labor  at  last  on  a  sure  and  permanent 
footing,  and  by  due  encouragf ment  of  nianufactureB,  give  a  new  and  increastd 
stimulus  to  agriculture,  and  promote  the  development  of  our  vast  resources  and 
the  extension  of  our  commerce. 

FILLMORE'S  FIRST  ANNUAL  MESSAGE,  DECEMBER  2,  1850. 

A  high  tariff  can  never  be  permanent.  It  ■will  cause  dissatisfaction,  and  will 
be  changed  It  excludes  competition,  and  thereby  invites  the  investment  of  capital 
in  manufactures  to  such  excess  that  when  change<l  it  brings  distress,  bankruptcy 
and  ruin  upon  all  who  have  been  misled  by  its  faithless  protection.  What  the 
manufacturer  wants  is  uniformity  and  permanency,  that  he  may  feel  a  confidence 
that  he  is  not  to  be  ruined  by  sudden  changes. 

Pierce's  third  annual  message,  December  81,  1855. 

The  principle  that  all  moneys  not  required  for  the  current  expenses  of  the 
Government  should  remain  for  active  employment  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  and 
the  conspicuous  fact  that  the  annual  revenue  from  all  sources  exceeds  by  many 
millions  of  d(  liars  the  amount  needed  for  a  prudent  and  economical  administration 
of  public  affairs,  cannot  fail  to  suggest  the  propriety  of  an  early  revision  and  reduc- 
tion of  the  tariff  of  duties  on  imports.  It  is  now  so  generally  conceded  that  the 
purpose  of  revenue  alone  can  justify  the  imposition  of  duties  on  imports,  that  in 
readjusting  the  impost  tables  and  schedules  which  unquestionably  require  essentia) 
modilications,  a  departure  from  the  principles  of  the  present  tariff  is  not 
anticipated. 

Buchanan's  first  ankual  message,  December  8,  1857. 

It  is  this  paper  system  of  extravagant  expansion,  raising  the  nominal  price  of 
every  article  lar  beyond  its  real  value,  Mhen  compared  with  the  cost  of  similar 
articles  in  countries  whose  circulation  is  wisely  regulated,  which  has  prevented  us 
from  competing  in  our  own  markets  with  foreign  manufactures,  has  produced 
extravagant  importations,  and  has  counteracted  ttfe  effect  ol  the  large  incidental 
protection  afforded  to  our  domestic  manufactures  by  the  present  revenue  tariff. 
But  for  this,  the  branches  of  our  manufactures  composed  of  raw  materials,  the 
production  of  our  own  country — such  as  cotton,  iron,  and  woolen  fabrics — would 
not  only  have  acquired  almost  exclusive  possession  of  the  home  market,  but  would 
have  created  for  themselves  a  foreign  market  throughout  the  world. 

JOHNSON'S  third  ANNUAL  MESSAGE,  DECEMBER,  3,  1867. 

The  attention  of  Congress  is  earnestly  invited  to  the  necessity  of  a  thorough 
revision  of  our  revenue  system.  Our  internal  revenue  laws  and  impost  system 
should  be  so  adjusted  as  to  bear  most  heavily  on  articles  of  luxury,  leaving  the 
necessaries  of  life  as  free  from  taxation  as  may  be  consistent  with  the  real  wants  of 
the  Government,  ect>nomically  administered.  Taxation  would  not  then  fall  unduly 
on  the  man  of  moderate  means,  and  while  none  would  be  entirely  exempt  from 
assessment,  all,  in  proportion  to  their  pecuniary  abilities, would  contribute  towards  the 
support  of  the  State.  *  *  *  Retrenchment,  reform,  and  economy  should 
be  carried  into  everv  branch  of  the  public  service  that  the  expenditures  of  the  Gov- 
ernment may  be  reduced  and  the  people  relieved  from  oppressive  taxation. 

grant's  third  annual  message,  DECEMBER  4, 1871. 

There  are  many  articles  not  produced  at  home,  but  which  enter  largely  into 
general  consumption  through  articles  which  are  manufactured  at  horpe,  such  aa 
medicines  compounded,  &c. ,  &c.,  from  which  very  little  revenue  is  derived,  but  which 
enter  into  general  use.  All  such  articles  I  recommend  to  be  placed  on  the  "free  list." 
Should  a  further  reduction  prove  advisable  I  would  then  recommend  that  it  be  made 
upon  those  articles  which  can  best  bear  it  without  disturbing  home  production  or 
reducing  the  wages  of  American  labor. 

"'    'oral'   ." 
tiiariii. 
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grant's  sixth  ANMUAL  message,  DECEMBER  7,  1874 

I  would  suggest  to  Congress  the  propriety  of  readjusting  the  tariif  so  as  to 
increase  the  revenue,  and  at  the  same  time  decrease  the  number  of  articles  upon 
which  the  duties  are  levied.  Those  articles  which  enter  into  our  manufactures,  and 
are  not  produced  at  home,  it  seems  to  me,  should  be  entered  free.  Those  articles  of 
manufacture  which  we  produce  a  constituent  part  nf,  but  do  not  produce  the  whole, 
that  part  which  we  do  not  produce  should  be  entered  free  also.  1  will  instance  |ine 
wools,  dyes,  &c.  These  articles  must  be  imported  to  form  a  part  of  the  manufacture 
of  the  higher  grades  of  woolen  goods. 

Chemicals  used  as  dyes  compounded  in  medicines,  and  used  in  various  ways  in 
manufactures,  come  under  this  class.  The  introduction,  free  of  duty,  of  such  wools 
as  we  do  not  produce  would  stimulate  the  manufacture  of  goods  requiring  the  use  of 
those  we  do  not  produce,  and,  therefore,  would  be  a  benefit  to  home  production. 
There  are  many  articles  entering  into  "home  manufaotures'/  which  we  do  not  pro- 
duce ourselves,  the  tariff  upon  which  increases  the  cost  of  producing  the  manufac- 
tured article.  All  the  corrections  in  this  regard  are  in  the  direction  of  bringing 
labor  and  capital  in  harmony  with  each  other,  and  of  supplying  one  of  the  elements 
of  prosperity  so  much  needed. 

Garfield's  inaugural  address,  march  4,  1881. 

The  interests  of  agriculture  deserve  more  attention  from  the  Government  than 
they  have  yet  received.  The  farms  of  the  United  States  afford  homes  and  employ- 
ment for  more  than  one-half  our  people,  and  furnish  much  the  largest  part  of  all  oui: 
exports.  As  the  Government  lights  our  coasts  for  the  protection  of  mariners  and 
for  the  benefit  of  commerce,  so  it  should  give  to  the  tillers  of  the  soil  the  best  lights 
of  practical  science  and  experience.  Our  manufactures  are  rapidly  making  us  indus- 
trially independent,  and  are  opening  to  capital  and  labor  new  and  profitable  fields 
of  employment.    Their  steady  and  healthy  growth  should  still  be  maintained. 

Arthur's  first  annual  message,  December  6,  1881. 

The  tariff  laws  also  need  revision,  but  that  a  due  regard  may  be  paid  to  the 
conflicting  interests  of  our  citizens,  important  changes  should  be  made  with 
caution. 

arthub's  veto  of  the  biveb  and  harbor  bill,  august  1,  1882. 

The  extravagant  expenditure  of  public  money  is  an  evil  not  to  be  measured  by 
the  value  of  that  money  to  the  people  who  are  taxed  for  it.  They  sustain  a  greater 
injury  in  the  demoralizing  effect  produced  upon  those  who  are  intrusted  with  official 
duty  through  all  the  ramifications  of  Government. 

Arthur's  second  annual  message,  December  4,  1883. 

The  present  tariff  system  is  in  many  respects  unjust.  It  makes  unequal  distri- 
butions, both  of  its  burdens  and  its  benefits.  This  fact  was  practically  recognized 
by  a  uiHJority  of  each  House  of  Congress  in  the  passage  of  the  act  creating  the  Tariff 
Commission.  The  report  of  that  commission  will  be  placed  before  you  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  session,  and  will,  I  trust,  afford  you  such  information  as  to  the  condition 
and  prospects  of  the  various  commercial,  agricultuml,  manufacturing,  mining  and 
other  interests  of  the  country,  and  contain  such  suggestions  for  statutory  revision  as 
will  practically  aid  your  action  upon  this  important  subject         *        *        *  » 

If  the  tax  on  domestii:  spirits  is  to  be  retained,  it  is  plain,  therefore,  that  large 
reductions  from  the  customs  revenue  are  entirely  feasible  While  recommending 
this  reduction,  I  am  far  from  advising  the  abandonment  of  the  policy  of  so  discrimi- 
nating in  the  adj'ustment  of  details  as  to  afford  aid  and  protection  to  domestic  labor. 
But  the  present  system  should  be  so  revised  as  to  equalize  the  public  burden 
among  all  classes  and  occupations,  and  bring  it  into  closer  harmony  with  the  present 
needs  of  industry. 
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Without  entering  into  minute  detail,  which,  under  present  circumBtances,  is 
<iuite  unnecessary,  I  recommend  an  enlargement  of  the  free  list  so  as  to  include 
within  it  the  numerous  articles  wliicli  yiel<l  inconsiderable  revenue,  a  simplification 
of  the  complex  and  inconsistent  schedule  of  duties  upon  certain  manufactures, 
particularly  those  of  cotton,  iron  and  steel,  and  a  subbtantial  reduction  of  the  duties 
upon  those  articles,  and  upon  sugar,  molasses,  silk^  wool  and  woolen  goods. 

AUTIIUR'S  fourth -ANNUAIi  MESSAGE,  DECEMBER   1,  1884. 

Our  system  of  tax  arid  tariff  legislation  is  yielding  a  revenue  which  is  in  excess 
of  the  present  needs  of  the  Government.  These  are  the  elements  from  which  it  is 
sought  to  devise  a  scheme  by  which,  without  unfavorably  changing  the  condition 
of  the  workingman,  our  merchant  marine  shall  be  raised  from  its  enfeebled  condition 
and  new  markets  provided  for  the  sale,  beyond  our  borders,  of  the  manifold  fruits  of 
our  industrial  euterprises.  The  problem  is  complex,  and  can  be  solved  by  no  single 
measure  of  innovation  or  reform. 

The  countries  of  the  American  continent  and  the  adjacent  islands  are,  for  the 
United  States,  the  natural  marts  of  supply  and  demand.  It  is  from  them  that  we 
should  obtain  what  we  do  not  produce,  or  do  not  produce  in  sufficiency,  and  it  is  to 
them  that  the  surplus  productions  of  our  fields,  our  mills,  and  our  workshops  should 
flow  under  conditions  that  will  equalize  or  favor  them  in  comparison  with  foreign 
■competition.* 

•  For  President  Cleveland's  opinions  on  this  question,  see  chapter  entitled  "Cleveland 
on  the  Tariff." 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 
DEMOCKATIC  SECRETARIES  OF  THE  TREASURY. 


TTie  Principles  Laid  Down  hy  Democratic  Finance  Officers 
on  the  Tariff  Question. 


AS  SHOWN  BY  DANIEL  MANNING,   CLEVELAND'S  FIRST  SECRETARY,  IN  HIS 
FIRST  ANNUAL   REPORT,  1885. 

Like  our  currency  laws,  our  tariff  laws  are  a  legacy  of  war.  If  its  exigencies  ex- 
cuse their  origin,  their  defects  are  unnecessary  after  twenty  years  of  peace.  They 
have  been  retained  without  sifting  or  discrimination,  although  enacted  without 
legislative  debate,  criticism,  or  examination. 

A  horizontal  reduction  of  10  per  cent,  was  made  in  1872,  but  was  repealed  in 
1875,  and  rejected  in  1884.  They  require  at  yoiir  custom-houses  the  employment  of 
a  force  sufficient  to  examine,  appraise,  and  levy  duties  upon  more  than  4,182  differ- 
ent articles. 

Many  rates  of  duty  begun  in  war  have  been  increased  since,  although  the  late 
Tariff  Commission  declared  them  "injurious  to  the  interests  supposed  to  be  bene- 
fited," and  said  that  a  "  reduction  would  be  conducive  to  the  general  prosperity.'*^ 
They  have  been  retained,  although  the  long  era  of  falling  prices,  in  the  cage  of  specific 
duties,  has  operated  a  lai'ge  increase  in  rates.  They  have  been  retained  at  an  aver- 
age ad  valorem  rate  for  the  last  year  of  over  46  per  cent.,  which  is  but  2^  per  cent, 
less  than  the  highest  rate  of  the  war  period,  and  is  nearly  4  per  cent,  more  than  the 
rate  before  the  latest  revision. 

Some  rates  have  been  retained  after  ruining  the  industries  they  were  meant  to 
advantage.  Other  rates  have  been  retained  after  effecting  a  higher  price  for  a 
domestic  product  at  home  than  it  was  sold  abroad  for.  The  general  high  level  of 
rates  has  been  retained  on  the  theory  of  countervailing  lower  wages  abroad,  when, 
in  fact,  the  higher  wages  of  American  labor  are  at  once  the  secret  and  the  security  of  our 
capacity  to  distance  all  competition  from  "  pauper  labor,"  in  any  market.  All  changes 
have  left  unchanged,  or  changed  for  the  worst,  by  new  schemes  of  classification  and 
otherwise,  a  complicated,  cumbrous,  intricate  group  of  laws  which  are  not  capable 
of  being  administered  with  impartiality  to  all  our  merchants. 

II. 

THE   SAME   PRINCIPLES   ENFORCED   IN    HIS    SECOND    ANNUAL    REPORT, 
MADE   IN  DECEMBER,    1886. 

One  proud  fact  attests  the  substance  of  our  prosperity,  and  is  the  guaranty  aa 
well  as  proof  of  our  power  to  hold  against  all  competition  the  markets  of  the  United 
States  for  everything  we  choose  to  dig  or  fabricate  or  grow,  and  to  command  and 
control  for  our  surplus  products,  against  all  rivals,  any  foreign  market. 
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Wo  pay  to  liibor  the  liigbest  wages  in  the  world.  Highly-paid  labor  Bignifles 
tho  most  emcieal  labor — signifies  that  high  wages  are  the  most  profitable  wages — 
signifies  tlint  the  higli  rate  is  earned.  The  highest  wages  to  the  laborer  thus  involve 
and  imply  tlie  lowest  percentage  of  labor-cost  in  the  product.  But,  oiher  lliinga 
being  equal,  the  lowest  percentage  of  labor-cost  in  any  product  is  the  guaranty  tlmt 
competition  is  outstripped. 

The  low  wages  of  pauper  labor  signify  least  efliiciency,  which  is  but  another 
name  for  highest  percentage  of  labor-cost  in  the  product.  Other  things  being  equals 
it  is  obvious  that  high  wages  can  never  be  paid  unless  it  is  profitable  to  pay  tbem^ 
and  it  can  only  be  a  good  business  to  pay  the  higlxest  wages,  because  the  eraciency 
of  those  who  earn  them  vindicates  its  superiority  by  the  reduction  of  labor-cost  in 
the  product. 

EFFICIENCT  OF  HIGH-PAID  LABOB. 

High  wages  to  labor  and  cheaper  product  are  correlative  terms.  Low  wages  to- 
labor  and  a  costlier  product  are  correlative  terms  The  one  implies  the  other  wher- 
ever labor  competes  with  labor  upon  otherwise  equal  ground.  What  pauper  stands 
any  chance  competing  with  the  intelligent  artisan  ?  The  'pauper  labor-of- Europe"' 
cry  is  a  bugaboo,  except  that,  in  truth,  our  war-tariff  taxes  favor  "pauper-labor"  at 
the  expense  of  American  labor.  Its  products  are  not  fenced  out  by  our  tariff 
laws.  They  come  in  because  we  ourselves  destroy  our  own  easy  power  of  suc- 
cessful competition,  even  in  our  home  market.  By  tariff  taxes  on  raw  tnateriala- 
we  fence  in  our  own  surplus  products,  making  them  cost  too  much  to  compete 
at  home,  and,  of  course,  too  much  to  compete  abroad,  with  manufactures  from- 
untaxed  raw  materials.  In  Mexico,  Central  and  South  America,  we  can.,  of  course, 
make  no  better  headway  against  European  competition  than  at  home.  Diplo- 
macy is  not  an  acceptable  substitute  for  trade  and  its  laws.  Our  highly-paid 
labor  ensures  the  lowest  percentage  of  labor  cost  in  the  product,  but  our  tariff" 
taxes  upon  raw  materials  handicap  American  manufacturers  with  the  highest  per- 
centage of  cost  of  material  in  the  product.  The  result  is  that  capital  and  labor 
united  in  our  American  industrial  products,  despite  our  advantage  in  the  most 
highly-paid  and  efficient  labor,  are  put  into  a  hopeless  competition  with  the  industrial 
products  of  other  nations,  none  ot  which  taxes  raw  materials.  The  advantage  we 
possess  in  the  most  efficient  and  highly  paid  labor  in  the  world  is  nullified  by  the 
self-imposed  disadvantage  of  tariff  taxed  raw  material,  with  which  our  labor 
is  inwrought. 

OTJB  SUICIDAL  TAXES  ON  RAW  MATEBIAL8. 

The  total  value  of  our  domestic  exports  for  the  last  fiscal  year  was  almost  ex- 
actly $006,000,000,  of  which  86  per  cent,  were  the  products  of  our  fields,  forests, 
fisheries  and  mines,  and  16  per  cent,  only  were  the  sum  total  of  manufactured  pro- 
ducts In  which  American  labor  was  inwrought.  *  *  *  *  *  it- 
Prolonged  war  tariff  taxes,  incompetent  and  brutal  as  a  scheme  of  revenue, 
fatal  to  the  extension  of  our  foreign  markets,  and  disorderly  to  our  domestic  trade, 
have,  in  the  last  resort,  acted  and  reacted  with  most  ruinous  injury  upon  our  wage 
earners.  As  the  more  numerous  part  of  our  population,  our  wage  earners  are  of 
course  the  first,  the  last,  and  the  most  tobe  affected  by  injurious  laws.  Every  gov- 
ernment by  true  statesmen  will  watchfully  regard  their  condition  and  Interests.  If 
these  are  satisfactory,  nothing  else  can  be  of  very  momentous  imiwrtance ;  but  our 
so-called  protective  statesmanship  has  disfavored  them  altogether.  Encumbering 
with  clumsy  help  a  few  thousand  employers,  it  has  trodden  down  the  millions  of 
wage  earners.  It  has  for  twenty-one  years  denied  them  even  the  peaceable  fruits  of 
liberty. 

UNTAX  THE  CLOTHING  OP  SIXTY  MILLION  PEOPLE. 

I  respectfully  recommend  to  Congress  that  iixej  confer  upon  the  wage  earners  oC 
the  United  States  the  boon  of  untaxed  clothing,  and  in  order  thereto,  the  immediata 
passage  of  an  act  simply  and  solely  placing  raw  wool  upon  the  free  list. 
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Of  course,  a  repeal  of  the  duty  on  raw  wool  should  be  followed  by,  but  need 
not  wait  for,  a  compensating  adjustment  of  the  duties  on  manufactured  woolens, 
whilst  our  manufacturers  are  learning  the  lesson  that  with  the  highest  paid  and 
most  efficient  labor  in  the  world,  with  the  most  skilled  management  and  the  best 
inventive  appliaaces,  they  need  fear  no  competition  from  any  rivals  in  the  world,  in 
home  or  foreign  markets,  so  long  a«  they  can  buy  their  wools  free,  of  every  kind. 

But  the  common  daily  clothing  of  the  American  people  need  not  be  taxed ;  there- 
fore, it  ought  not  to  be  taxed  ;  to  free  their  clothing  of  taxes  will  finally  reduce,  by 
half,  their  expense  for  one  of  the  three  great  necessities  of  life,  and  thus  enlarge 
honestly  and  justly  the  income  of  every  wage  earner  in  the  United  States. 


III. 

THE  THEORIES  LAID   DOWN  BY  SECRETARY  PAIROHILD  ON  TARIFF  ABUSES  IN 
ANNUAL  REPORT,  DECEMBER,   1887. 

There  is  left  only  the  revenue  from  customs  taxation  to  be  considered.  Here 
is  where  the  reduction  should  be  made,  and  while  reducing,  advantage  should  be 
taken  of  the  opportunity  to  reform  the  abuses  and  inequalities  of  the  tariff  laws. 
Add  to  the  free  list  as  many  articles  as  possible.  Reduce  duties  upon  every  duti- 
:able  article  to  the  lowest  point  possible ;  but  in  ascertaining  these  possibilities  the 
present  situation  of  labor  and  business  must  always  be  kept  in  mind. 

While  not  admitting  that  labor  elsewhere  can  injure  labor  as  a  whole  in  this 
country  by  giving  it  clothing  and  tools  at  less  cost  than  it  can  make  them  here  for 
itself,  no  more  than  the  sun,  the  winds,  the  waters,  and,  indeed,  all  of  the  forces  of 
nature  injure  the  labor  of  the  world  because  they  do  for  mankind  far  more  of  man's 
work  than  he  does  himself,  yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  cheaper  labor  of  other 
countries  might  now  injure  a  portion  of  the  labor  of  this  country  it  tbe  articles 
made  by  the  former  were  admitted  here  upon  terms  which  would  enable  our  people 
to  buy  them  for  the  prices  at  which  they  are  sold  in  other  countries.  If  this  obli- 
gation, which  it  is  claimed  that  labor  as  a  whole  has  assumed  toward  labor 
engaged  in  particular  industries  in  this  country,  does  exist,  it  should  be  sacredly 
ieot,  however  unwise  and  ill-considered  we  may  believe  its  assumption  to  have  been ; 
and  whether  the  existence  of  this  obligation  is  admitted  or  not,  the  fact  of  this 
present  employment  of  a  portion  of  the  laborers  of  the  country  should  always  be 
in  mind  when  making  changes  in  the  tariff,  to  the  end  that  their  interests  may  not 
suffer  thereby. 

REGARD  FOR   INTERESTS  ESTABLISHED  UNDER  THE  LAW. 

Under  the  encouragement  offered  by  the  tariff  laws,  large  sums  of  money  have 
been  invested  in  manufacturing  enterprises,  and  the  capital  thus  invested  must  also 
be  remembered,  for  it  is  important  to  the  country  that  it  should  receive  reasonable 
reward,  and  its  power  to  pay  fair  wages  to  the  labor  which  it  employs  depends 
upon  its  own  prosperity.  But  it  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  was  no  part  of 
the  alleged  compact,  nor  should  it  be  claimed  on  any  other  ground,  that  the  labor 
engaged  in  the  tariff-protected  industries  should  be  rewarded  beyond  the  general 
labor  of  the  country,  due  allowance  being  made  for  sliill  and  experience,  or  that  the 
■capital  invested  in  them  should  return  vast  fortunes  to  its  owners. 

The  country  was  promised  the  benefit  of  whatever  competition  might  naturally 
arise  among  the  manufacturers  when  they  should  be  once  established,  and  to  this  it 
has  aright.  The  tariff  laws  are  the  country's  laws;  they  do  not  belong  to  any 
section  or  to  any  class;  their  amendment  should  be  approached  in  a  spirit  of  justice, 
and  with  full  consideration  of  all  of  the  obligations  which  exist  between  sections  of 
the  country  toward  each  other,  and  of  those  engaged  in  one  pursuit  toward  those 
•engaged  in  other  pursuits,  but  it  should  also  be  approached  with  courage,  and  with 
.a  determination  to  dispose  of  this  business  in  the  same  way  that  other  business  is 
disposed  of,  and  with  full  regard  to  the  rights  and  equities,  as  well  as  the  interests 
•of  all  concerned. 
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IV. 

THE  ECONOMIC  PRINCIPLES  WHICH  OniDED    ROBERT    J.   WALKER    IN  PREPARINO 

THE  TARIFF   OF    1846. 

In  suggesting  improvements  in  the  revenue  laws  the  following  principles  have 
been  adopted : 

1.  That  no  more  money  should  be  collected  than  is  necessary  for  the  wants  of 
the  Qovennuent  economically  administered. 

2.  That  no  duty  be  imposed  on  any  article  above  the  lowest  rate  which  will 
yield  the  largest  amount  of  revenue. 

8.  That  below  such  rate  discrimination  may  be  made,  descending  in  the  scale  of 
duties;  or,  for  imperative  reasons,  the  article  may  be  placed  in  the  list  of  those  free 
from  all  duty. 

4.  That  the  maximum  rate  of  duty  should  be  imposed  on  luxuries. 

5.  That  all  rainimums,  and  all  specific  duties,  should  be  abolished  and  ad 
valorem  duties  substituted  in  their  place.  Care  being  taken  to  guard  against  fraud- 
ulent invoices  and  undervaluation,  and  to  assess  the  duty  upon  the  actual  market 
value. 

6  That  the  duty  should  be  so  imposed  as  to  operate  as  equally  as  possible 
throughout  the  Union,  discriminating  neither  for  nor  against  any  class  or  sec- 
tion. 

In  one  of  his  annual  messages  Mr.  Jefferson  recommended  to  Congress  "the 
suppression  of  the  duties  on  salt."  A  large  portion  of  this  duty  is  exhausted  in 
heavy  expenses  of  measuring  salt,  and  in  large  sums  paid  for  fishing  bounties  and 
allowances  in  lieu  of  the  drawback  of  the  duty,  both  which  expenditures  would  fall 
with  a  repeal  of  the  duty;  which  repeal,  therefore,  can  cause  no  considerable  reduc- 
tion of  the  revenue.  Salt  is  a  necessary  of  life,  and  should  be  as  free  from  tax  as  air 
and  water.  It  is  used  in  large  quantities  by  the  farmer  and  planter;  and  to  the  poor 
this  tax  operates  most  oppressively  not  only  in  the  use  of  the  article  itself,  but  a» 
combined  with  salted  provisions.  The  salt  made  abroad  by  solar  evaporation  is  also- 
most  pure  and  wholesome,  and,  as  conservative  of  health,  should  be  exempt  from, 
taxation. 

THE  POWER  TO  LEVY  TAXES  FOR  REVENUES. 

The  whole  power  to  collect  taxes,  whether  direct  or  indirect,  is  conferred  by  the 
same  clause  of  the  Constitution.  The  words  are:  "The  Congress  shall  have  power 
to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts  and  excises."  A  direct  tax  or  excise,  not 
for  revenue  but  for  protection,  clearly  would  not  be  within  the  legitimate  object  of 
taxation,  and  yet  it  would  be  as  much  so  as  a  duty  imposed  for  a  similar  purpose. 
The  power  is  "to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts  and  excises."  A  duty  must 
be  laid  only  that  it  may  be  collected;  and  if  it  is  so  imposed  that  it  can  not  be  col- 
lected in  whole  or  in  part  it  violates  the  declared  object  of  the  graiited  power.  To- 
lay  all  duties  so  high  that  none  of  them  could  be  collected  Would  be  a  prohibitory 
tariff.  To  lay  a  duty  on  any  one  article  so  high  that  it  could  not  be  collected  would 
be  a  prohibitory  tariff  upon  that  article. 

If  a  duty  of  100  per  cent,  were  imposed  upon  all  or  upon  a  number  of  articles, 
so  as  to  diminish  the  revenue  upon  all  or  any  of  them  it  would  operate  as  a  partial 
prohibition.  A  partial  and  a  total  prohibition  are  alike  in  violation  of  the  true 
object  of  the  taxing  power.  They  only  differ  in  degree,  and  not  in  principle,  ir 
the  revenue  limit  may  be  exceeded  by  1  per  cent.,  it  may  be  exceeded  by  100.  If  it  may 
be  exceeded  upon  any  one  article,  it  may  be  exceeded  on  all;  and  there  is  no  escape 
from  this  conclusion,  but  in  contending  that  Congress  may  lay  duties  on  all  articles 
so  high  as  to  collect  no  revenue  and  operate  as  a  total  prohibition.  The  Constitu- 
tion declares  that  "all  bills  for  raising  levenue  shall  originate  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives." A  tariff  bill,  it  is  conceded,  can  onl}-^  originate  in  the  House,  because 
it  is  a  bill  for  raising  revenue.  That  is  the  only  proper  object  of  such  a  bill.  A 
tariff  is  a  bill  to  "lay  and  collect  taxes."    It  is  a  bill  for  "raising  revenue;"  and 
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whenever  it  departs  from  that  object,  in  whole  or  in  part,  either  by  total  or  partial 
prohibition,  it  violates  the  purpose  of  the  granted  power. 

A  PROTECTIVE   TARIFF   WORKS  TO  THE  BENEFIT  OP  CAPITAL. 

A  protective  tariff  is  a  question  regarding  the  enhancement  of  the  profits  of 

•capital.  That  is  its  object,  and  not  to  augment  the  wages  of  labor,  which  would 
reduce  those  profits.  It  is  a  question  of  percentage,  and  is  to  decide  whether 
money  invested  in  our  manufactures  shall,  by  special  legislation,  yield  a  profit  of  10, 

UO  or  30  per  cent ,  or  whether  it  shall  remain  satisfied  with  a  dividend  equal  to  that 
accruing  from  the  same  capital  invested  in  agriculture,  commerce  or  navigation. 

The  present  tariff  is  unjust,  and  unequal  as  well  in  its  details  as  in  the  principles 
upon  which  it  is  founded.    On  some  articles  the  duties  are  entirely  prohibitory,  and 

•  on  others  there  is  a  partial  prohibition.  It  discriminates  in  favor  of  manufactures, 
and  against  agriculture,  by  imposing  many  higher  duties  upon  the  manufactured 
fabric  than  upon  the  agricultural  product  out  of  which  it  is  made.  It  discriminates  in 
favor  of  the  manufacturer,  and  against  the  merchant,  by  injurious  restrictions  upon 
trade  and  commerce,  and  against  the  ship-building  and  navigating  interest  by  heavy 
duties  on  almost  every  article  used  in  building  or  navigating  vessels.  It  discrimi- 
nates in  favor  ofmanufactures,  and  against  exports,  which  are  as  truly  the  product  of 
American  industry  as  manufactures.  It  discriminates  in  favor  of  the  rich  and 
against  the  poor,  by  high  duties  upon  nearly  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  by  mini- 
mum and  specific  duties,  rendering  the  tax  upon  the  real  value  much  higher  on  the 

■cheaper  than  upon  the  finer  article. 

If  the  marshal  were  sent  by  the  Federal  Government  to  collect  a  direct  tax 
from  the  whole  people,  to  be  paid  over  to  manufacturing  capitalists  to  enable  them 
to  sustain  their  business  or  realize  a  larger  profit,  it  would  be  the  same  in  effect  as 
the  protective  duty,  which,  when  analyzed  in  its  simplest  elements  and  reduced  to 
actual  results,  is  a  mere  substraction  of  so  much  money  from  the  people  to  increase 
the  resources  of  the  protected  classes.  Legislation  for  classes  is  against  the  doc- 
trine of  equal  rights,  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  our  free  institutions,  and,  it  is  appre- 
hended by  many,  may  become  but  anotlier  form  for  privileged  orders  under  the  name 
of  protection,  instead  of  privilege— indicated  here  not  by  rank  or  title,  bui  by 
profits  and  dividends  extracted  from  the  many,  by  taxes  upon  them,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  few. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 
THE  STATE  DEPARTMENT. 


THE  CAREFULNESS  AND   CONSERVATISM  WITH  WHICH   THE  FOREIGN 
RELATIONS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  HAVE  BEEN  MANAGED. 


Asserting  the  Rights  of  Citizens  in  Great  Britain  and  Other 

Countries.    The  Senate  Inserts  Offensive  Terms  in  the 

Extradition  Treaty  with  Great  Britain.    Exclusion 

of  the  Chinese  for  Twenty  Years  Defeated  by 

Beputlican  Obstruction. 


When  the  United  States  of  America  declared  their  independence,  and  assumed 
their  place  among  the  sovereign  states  of  the  world,  their  form  of  government  as 
well  as  their  geographical  position,  rendered  it  proper  and  expedient  that  they 
should  proceed  to  work  out  their  destiny  free  from  such  entanglements  with  the 
monarcliies  of  the  old  world  as  would  prevent  the  nevv  Republic  from  freely  shaping 
its  policy  to  suit  the  needs  and  conditions  of  its  independ-mt  and  unique  position. 
With  that  marvelous  foresight  which  characterized  their  proceedings,  the  founders 
of  our  Government,  seeing  the  wisdom  and  necessity  of  such  a  coarse,  did  not  fail, 
by  their  acts  and  declarations,  firmly  to  fix  our  policy  in  the  direction  of  independ- 
ence and  freedom  from  constraint.  "The  great  rule  of  conduct  for  us,"  said  Wash- 
ington, "  in  regard  to  foreign  nations  is,  in  extending  our  commercial  relations,  to 
have  with  them  as  little  poWKMsi  connection  as  possible.  *  »  *  Europe 
has  a  set  of  primary  interests,  which  to  us  have  none,  or  a  very  remote  relation.'J 

The  same  idea  was  tersely  expressed  by  Mr.  Jefferson  in  his  first  inaugural 
address,  when  he  described  the  true  policy  of  his  government  as  "  peace,  commerce 
and  honest  friendship  with  all  nations,  entangling  alliances  with  none." 

As  a  logical  result  of  this  policy,  a  D3mocratiG  President,  Mr.  Monroe,  promul- 
gated the  doctrine  which  b  lars  his  name,  that  as  we  would  not  intervene  in  the 
affairs  of  Europe,  the  United  States  should  not  consent  to  the  further  interference 
of  European  governments  in  the  aff'iirs  of  tliis  continent  for  the  purpose  of  spread- 
ing their  system  here  and  of  controlling  the  destinies  of  the  United  States  and  of  its 
sister  Republics  in  America.  This  principle  was  adopted  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  not  merely  as  a  matter  of  safety.   It  was  also  a  recognition  of  the  right 
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of  those  Republics  to  manage  their  own  afiFairs  and  to  settle  their  own  disputes  a» 
independent  States,  free  from  the  dictation  of  foreign  governments,  including  that  of 
the  United  States. 

CONFERENCE  OP  AMERICAN  STATES.' 

Congress  has  recently  passed  an  act,  which  the  President  has  approved,  directing^ 
him  to  invite  representatives  of  the  Governments  of  America  south  of  the  United 
States  to  participate  in  a  congress  to  be  held  in  the  city  of  Washington  in  the  year 
1889,  to  consider  questions  of  common  concern.  The  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
the  success  of  that  conference  is  the  hostile  sentiment  created  in  the  peoples  ta 
which  the  act  refers,  by  the  unwarrantable  and  reckless  course  of  a  Republican 
Secretary  of  State,  who,  by  his  utter  disregard  of  the  doctrines  of  international  law, 
and  of  the  moral  principles  which  govern  the  intercourse  of  nations,  sowed  the  seed& 
of  discord  and  alienation  among  those  whom  nature  has  made  our  neighbors,  and 
whom  just  and  honorable  dealing  should  make  our  friends. 

To  "guano  diplomacy,"  the  name  popularly  given  to  that  unprecedented  thing 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  a  foreign  policy  based  upon  fraudulent  claims,  the  dis- 
covery of  Mr.  Blaine,  we  are  Indebted  for  a  condition  of  things,  which  would 
seem  incredible  if  it  were  not  proved  by  official  records.  While  It  must  bring  the 
blush  of  shame  to  the  cheek  of  every  true  American,  yet  it  is  a  fact  in  our  history 
which  we  are  compelled  to  face  when  we  consider  that  the  election  of  a  Republican 
President  would  probably  mean  the  revival  of  the  policy,  and  with  the  history 
of  which  the  country  was  made  familiar  during  the  Congressional  investigation  of 
the  matter  and  by  the  developments  of  the  last  campaign. 


II. 

BLAINE'S    PRESSURE    OF   BOGUS    CLAIMS. 

HOW  THE  STATE  DEPARTMENT  WAS  USED  TO  ANNOY  AND  OPPRESS  THE   SMALL 
REPUBLICS  OF   SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Among  the  actors  under  Mr.  Blaine  in  this  reckless  and  disastrous  guano  spec- 
ulation was  Mr.  Levi  Morton,  then  United  States  Minister  to  Prance  and  now  the 
Republican  candidate  for  Vice-President. 

As  a  part  of  the  scheme  of  plunder  against  Peru  and  Chili,  Mr.  Blaine  had 
given  his  support  to  Garcia  Calderon  as  President  of  Peru  as  against  other  Peruvian 
aspirants,  and  had  instructed  the  American  Minister  to  recognize  his  government. 
No  sooner  was  Calderon  in  office  than  the  bogus  Shipherd  claims  which  have  been 
above  described,  were  presented  to  him  for  acceptance.  At  the  same  time,  as 
another  part  of  the  scheme,  a  French  company  called  the  "  Credit  Industrielle  " 
appeared  upon  the  scene  and  expressed  a  willingness  to  pay  the  Shipherd  claims 
and  take  from  Calderon  as  security  an  assignment  of  all  the  guano  and  nitrate 
deposits  of  Peru.  This  French  company  had  firdt  made  a  contract  with  the  bank- 
ing house  of  Morton,  Bliss  &  Co.,  of  which  the  present  Republican  Vice-Presiden- 
tial candidate  was  then  President  as  well  as  United  States  Minister  to  France,  under 
which  that  house  was  to  have  a  monopoly  of  all  American  shipments  of  nitrate  and 
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gaano  from  Peru  on  a  commission  of  5  per  cent.  Being  thus  connected  with  the 
scheme,  !Mr.  Morton  then  proceeded,  under  the  instructions  of  Mr.  Blaine,  to  induce 
the  Government  of  the  Frencli  Republic  to  recognize  the  Calderon  Governnient. 
This  was  a  direct  invitation  to  a  European  Government  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of 
an  American  Republic  *'  for  tiie  purpose  of  oppressing  it,"  which  Mr.  Monroe,  in 
1833,  in  the  famous  doctrine  that  bears  his  name,  declared  that  the  United  Btatea 
would  never  permit  any  European  Government  to  do.  The  Calderon  Government 
did  not  represent  a  majority  of  the  people  of  Peru,  and  Mr.  Morton  was  compelled 
to  report  that  the  French  Government  refused  to  be  a  party  to  the  plot  to  force  it 
upon  Peru  for  speculative  purposes.  In  a  letter  bearing  date  October  20, 1881,  Mr. 
Morton  reported  to  Mr.  Blaine  the  result  of  an  interview  with  President  Qr^vy  as 
follows : 

"I  remarked  that  the  United  States  and  many  other  ooun tries  had  already  reoogrntzed 
the  Calderon  government,  to  which  he  replied  that  France  had  not  yet  done  bo,  because  it 
seemed  to  her  that  the  Calderon govenaoent  bad  rather  the  support  of  the  Chilian  govern- 
ment than  of  the  people  of  Peru  ;  but  that  ns  soon  as  it  appeared  evident  that  it  was  nationa 
in  Ita  character,  France  would  recognize  it  with  pleasure." 

Mr.  Blaine  did  not  even  then  give  up  the  hope  of  iuducing  Prance  to  recognize 
Calderon,  and  on  the  14th  of  November,  1881,  telegraphed  for  further  information. 
To  this  Mr.  Morton  hopelessly  replied :  "The  indications  of  recognition  ol  the  Cal- 
deron government  seem  less  tavorable."  Thus  ended  the  endeavors  of  Messrs. 
Blaine  and  Morton  to  induce  France  to  enter  into  their  speculation. 

A  PREPOSTEROUS  CLAIM  FOR  $50,000,000. 

But  the  adventures  of  Mr.  Blaine,  as  a  promoter  of  bogus  claims,  was  not  con- 
fined to  the  west  coast  of  South  America,  but  extended  all  the  way  around  to  Brazil 
against  the  government  of  which  country  he  presented,  "at  the  request  of  8.  B.  Elkins, 
Esquire,"  a  baseless  claim  for  $50,525,000.  The  original  claimant  was  a  man  named 
James  C.  Jewett,  and  the  circumstances  of  his  claim  are  fully  set  forth  in  Senate, 
Ex.  Doc.  No.  133,  48th  Congress,  1st  session.  As  appears  by  that  document  one  B. 
J.  Newburg,  hearing  of  what  Jewett  was  doing,  protested  to  the  Department  of 
State  that  Jewett  had  been  "stealing  his  thunder."  He  alleged  that  he  himself  was 
the  discoverer  of  the  guano  deposits  claimed  by  Jewett,  who  heard  him  talking 
about  them  and  proceeded  to  make  up  a  claim  to  them. 

The  case  was  first  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  State  Department  in  December, 
1879,  Mr.  Evarts  being  Secretary  of  State,  by  the  diplomatic  representative  of  Brazil 
in  Washington,  who  transmitted  to  the  Department  a  protest  in  which  he  stated  that 
Jewett  had  addressed  to  the  Brazilian  legation  a  copy  of  various  affidavits  alleging 
the  discovery  in  the  territory  of  Brazil  of  certain  guano  deposits.  He  said  that 
Jewett  had  already  sent  a  vessel  to  bring  away  a  cargo,  and  still  another  was  about 
to  sail,  although  the  previous  consent  of  the  Brazilian  Government  to  the  removal 
of  the  guano  had  not  been  obtained. 

About  the  same  time  Jewett  presented  his  case  to  the  State  Department  in  the 
form  of  a  claim  against  Brazil,  but  Mr.  Evarts  declined  upon  the  evidence  to  do 
more  than  instruct  our  Minister  to  Brazil  to  aid  Jewett  in  any  way  that  might  be 
convenient  and  proper  to  obtain  a  concession.  This  concession  Jewett  never 
received.  A  temporary  permit  for  the  removal  of  a  cargo,  issued  by  the 
Brazilian  Minister  of  Agriculture  nearly  four  months  after  Jewett  had 
10 
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sent  out  the  vessels  above  referred  to,  and  after  they  had  been  to  the  guano 
deposits  and  departed,  was  withdrawn  before  it  was  acted  on  by  the  claimant. 
It  appeared  that  there  was  no  law  of  Brazil  given  to  alleged  discoverers  of  guano 
deposits  an  interest  therein,  and  that  no  part  of  the  public  domain  of  the  country  can 
be  alienated  without  the  consent  of  the  Congress.  Nevertheless  Mr.  Blaine,  "at  the 
request  of  S.  B.  Elkins,  Esq.,"  presented  a  claim  against  the  Government  of  Brazil  for 
the  alleged  value,  according  to  Jewett's  own  statement,  of  all  the  guano  deposits  on 
the  island  of  Fernando  de  Noronha,  on  Rocas  Island,  and  the  Abrolhos  Islands, 
embracing  Sand  Cay,  Guavita  Cay,  Santa  Barbara  Cay,  Redonda  Cay,  Seriba  Cay, 
and  South  West  Cay.  On  the  alleged  value  of  the  guano  so  claimed,  Jewett  gener- 
ously proposed  to  allow  the  Government  of  Brazil  $1.10  per  ton  on  the  mineral 
deposits  removed  from  their  territory,  but  he  included  a  charge  of  over  $20,000  for 
the  expenses  of  the  vessels  he  sent  out  before  he  had  even  a  temporary  permit  from 
the  Brazilian  Government. 

In  directing  Mr.  Osbora,  United  States  Miftister  at  Rio,  and  his  own  appointee 
(Mr.  Hilliard,  who  held  the  position  when  Mr.  Blaine  came  in  and  had  protested 
against  the  whole  transaction,  having  been  displaced)  to  present  the  claim  to  the 
Brazilian  Government,  Mr.  Blaine  wrote  as  follows  : 

"I  am  not  suflaclently  informed  as  to  the  law  of  Brazil  to  know  how  far  its  formal 
requirements  as  to  the  mere  qiustUm  of  right  and  title  would  nullify  thisaction  by  its  Govern- 
ment (in  granting  a  temporary  permit),  but  I  do  know  that  in  justice  and  in  equity  a 
responsibility  has  been  incurred  which  cannot  be  escaped.  »  *  *  If,  asMr.  Jewettseema 
to  apprehend,  advantage  is  to  be  taken  of  the  want  of  formal  regularity  in  his  application 
to  give  to  other  parties  the  benefit  of  the  concession,  you  can  represent  strongly  to  the 
Brazilian  Government  the  hardship  and  injustice  of  such  a  proceeding." 

It  does  not  appear  that  this  claim  was  ever  pressed  by  Mr.  Frelinghuysen,  as 
to  whom  it  should,  in  justice,  be  said  that,  immediately  upon  assuming  the  office  of 
Secretary  of  State,  he  reversed  Mr.  Blaine's  meddlesome  interference  between  Chili 
and  Peru. 

MR.  BAYARD  TO  MR.  JARVIS. 

When  the  present  administration  came  into  power  Jewett  appeared  again  and 
brought  his  case  to  the  attention  of  Mr.  Bayard,  whose  treatment  of  the  case  is 
shown  by  the  following  despatch  sent  by  him  to  our  Minister  to  Brazil : 

Dbpabthbnt  of  Statu,  Washington,  September  6, 1886. 

The  claim  of  Mr.  Jewett  had  been  previously  twice  adversely  reported  to  the  then  Sec- 
retary of  State  by  the  examiner  of  claims,  and  these  reports  approved  by  the  Secretary, 
who,  on  March  5, 1881,  announced  to  Mr.  Jewett  that  their  further  official  presentation 
could  not  be  made  by  this  Government. 

The  views  subsequently  expressed  by  Mr.  Blaine,  Secretary  of  State,  under  a  subse- 
quent administration,  under  dates  of  August,  8, 1881,  and  December  17, 1881,  in  his  instruc- 
tions to  Mr.  Osborn,  your  predecessor,  would  seem  to  be  a  practical  reversal  of  the 
opinion  and  action  of  his  predecessor  in  office,  Mr.  Evarts,  and  are  not  accepted  by  me 
either  as  to  the  conclusions  of  law  or  fact  which  they  contain. 

I  fail  to  discover  in  the  papers  submitted  any  such  formal  or  unequivocal  concession  to 
Mr.  Jewett  by  the  Government  of  Brazil  as  is  plainly  requisite  under  the  laws  of  that 
country  to  vest  in  him,  as  grantee,  the  right  to  excavate  and  use  mineral  or  other  natural 
deposits  of  phosphate  earths  which  may  have  been  discovered  within  its  territories.  But, 
on  the  contrary,  the  prompt  and  decided  refusal  of  Brazil  to  make  any  such  concession  to 
Mr.  Jewett  appears  with  entire  clearness  and  unmistakable  force. 
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Tho  utmost  rigrht  that  can  be  urged  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Jewett  would  be  that  In  t^noranoo 
of  tho  laws  of  Drazll  he  had  suffered  himself  to  be  misled  Into  the  formation  of  sanguine 
but  groundless  speculations,  which  Induced  the  outlay  of  some  money  by  him  In  fitting 
out  two  small  vessels  for  the  transportation  of  mineral  deposits  In  advance  of  a  legal  con- 
oesslon  by  the  Government  of  Brazil,  which  ho  was  notified  was  essential  and  requisite, 
but  which  be  never  received. 

MR.  BAYARD  TO  MR.  JEWETT. 

With  every  desire  to  protect  the  interest  and  promote  the  Just  claims  of  American 
■citizens  in  foreign  lands,  1  do  not  feel  Justified  In  lending  tho  countenance  or  aid  of  the 
United  States  officials  to  such  demands  as  are  set  forth  in  your  statement  of  claims  against 
the  Government  of  Brazil  accompanying  your  memorial,  dated  June  13,  1881,  to  this 
Department,  and  which  was  one  of  the  Inclosures  of  Mr.  Blaine's  dispatch  of  December 
t7, 1881,  to  Mr.  Osborn. 

This  claim  is  asserted  for  the  egregious  sum  of  f.')0,<525.000,  and  when  its  alleged  basis  is 
examined  in  the  tx  parte  statements,  affidavits  and  letters  presented  by  you  and  on  your 
behalf,  tho  disproportion  between  any  possible  loss  Incurred  by  you  and  the  amount 
olalmed  by  you  from  Brazil  Is  enormous.  Such  a  claim  so  stated  shocks  the  moral  sense, 
and  cannot  be  held  to  be  within  the  domain  of  reason  or  justice. 

It  would  be  an  act  of  international  unfriendliness  for  the  United  States  to  lend  them- 
selves in  any  way  or  to  any  degree  in  urging,  much  less  enforcing,  such  a  demand  upon  a 
country  with  whom  they  are  or  desire  to  remain  on  terms  of  amity. 

Propositions  have  been  made  and  are  pending  in  the  legislative  branch  to  invite  the 
South  American  Governments  and  people  to  enter  into  closer  tics  of  commercial  and 
political  intercourse  with  UF,  but  to  connect  our  Government,  even  remotely  or  unoffi- 
oially,  with  the  favorable  presentation  or  d'  mand  of  such  a  claim  as  this  of  yours  would  be 
utterly  inconsistent  with  professions  of  amity  or  the  desire  to  promote  closer  commercial 
relations. 

I  therefore  return  the  protest  as  inclosed  by  you,  and  decline  to  transmit  it  to  tks 
United  States  minister  at  Brazil,  or  to  Instruct  him  to  present  it  ofQclally  or  otherwise. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  Department  of  State  has  been  engaged  by  honorable  and 
just  methods  in  restoring  confidence  in  the  good  faith  of  the  United  States,  which 
such  conduct  as  that  above  described  had  done  so  much  to  destroy. 


III. 
THE  EQUALITY  OF  NATIONS. 

THE  ENCOURAGEMENT  WHICH    HAS    BEEN  GIVEN  TO  FRIENDLY  RELATIONS  WITH 
THE  SMALLER    STATES  OP  THE  WORLD. 

Not  only  has  the  State  Department  under  Mr.  Bayard  sought  in  this  manner  to 
preserve  the  good  faith  of  the  Government,  but  it  has  recognized  the  equal  right  of 
every  nation,  great  as  well  as  small,  weak  as  well  as  strong,  to  just  and  respectful 
treatment. 

No  better  evidence  of  this  can  be  found  than  in  Mr.  Bayard's  treatment  of  the 
Pelletler  and  Lazaie  awards  against  Hayti.  It  is  unnecessary  here  to  enter  into  an 
extended  examination  of  the  claim  of  Lazare.  It  Is  enough  to  say  that  his  cl:iim  was 
based  upon  a  contract  which  he  made  with  the  Haytien  Government  to  assume  the 
management  of  a  bank  at  Port-au  Prince,  and  which  he  failed  to  perform.  The 
claim,  being  one  of  contract,  was  one  which  this  Government  was  precluded,  by  the 
principles  of  international  law,  from  undertaking  to  collect  by  force,  to  say  nothing 
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of  the  fact  that,  as  is  now  known ,  Lazare  utterly  failed  to  perform  his  obligations' 
Indeed,  after  rendering  his  award,  Mr.  ex-Justice  Strong,  tlie  arbitrator,  aslied  thai 
the  award  be  reopened. 

It  should  be  observed  that  both  the  Pelletier  and  the  Lazare  claims  were  referred 
to  arbitration  under  a  protocol  signed  by  Mr.  Frelinghuysen,  Secretary  of  State,  and 
Mr.  Preston,  Minister  of  Hayti,  on  May  24,  1884.  This  agreement  was  never  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate,  and  hence  never  became  a  law  of  the  land,  although  it  purported 
to  confer  judicial  powers  on  the  arbitrator,  including  the  power  to  take  testimony 
on  oath  before  him,  which  he  did. 

Tliis  protocol  was  not  signed  by  the  representatives  of  Hayti  voluntarily.  On 
the  contrary,  Playti  had  been  assured  by  Mr.  Evarts,  Secretary  of  State,  that  unless 
she  either  paid  or  arbitrated  the  claim  of  Pelletier,  the  United  States  would  inter- 
vene by  force.  These  instructions  of  Mr.  Evarts  were  communicated  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Hayti  by  Mr.  Langston,  United  States  Minister  there  at  the  time,  in  the 
following  words : 

"I  am  Instructed  then,  should  your  Government  desire  to  make  no  further  answer  to  the 
justice  of  the  claim  of  Captain  Pelletier,  to  propose  to  it  a  prompt  aad  impartial  arbitration 
of  the  matter,  and  in  default  of  such  arrangement,  I  am  instructed  further  to  state  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  will  require  its  satisfaction. " 

This  claim  was  presented  to  the  Department  of  State  in  1863,  and  Mr.  Seward 
refused  to  take  it  up. 

In  1871  the  Department  again  refused  to  interfere.  In  1874  Pelletier  had  a  bill 
introduced  iu  the  Senate  "  to  authorize  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  request 
the  Republic  of  Hayti "  to  indemnify  him.  The  bill  was  read  twice,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and  subsequently  reported  adversely.  Pelletier 
next  brought  his  claim  before  the  House  of  Representatives  in  1878,  presenting  a 
further  memorial  and  documents,  which  were  followed  by  a  resolution  of  that  body 
declining  to  oflTer  any  recommendation  as  to  his  claim.  He  then  appealed  again  to 
the  Department  of  State,  with  the  result  above  stated. 

HOW  THE  CASE   WAS    FINALLY  DEALT  WITH. 

When  the  case  came  before  Judge  Strong,  he  held  that  he  was  precluded,  by 
the  terms  of  the  protocol  under  which  he  sat,  from  considering  the  morality  of  the 
claim,  and  consequently  made  an  award  of  more  than  $50,000  in  favor  of  the 
claimant. 

Against  this  award  Hayti  appealed  to  Mr.  Bayard,  who  examined  the  case  and 
made  a  report  to  the  Senate,  in  which  the  facts  in  the  case  are  stated  as  follows : 

"  In  view  of  the  position  taken  by  Hayti,  as  exhibited  in  the  records  of  this  case,  it 
becomes  now  incumbent  on  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  determine  whether  it 
will  enforce  the  payment  by  Hayti  of  this  award. 

"  Aside  from  the  exhausted  condition  of  her  treasury,  which  would  preclude  volun- 
tary payment  at  present,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  any  nation,  viewing  this  case  as  Hayti 
does,  could  make  such  payment  except  when  forced  to  do  so  by  the  application  of  a  supe- 
rior force.  Hayti  is  a  Republic  in  which  not  merely  the  Government  but  the  great  body 
of  the  population  are  of  negro  descent.  Pelletier  was  a  notorious  slave-trader,  and  the 
money  awarded  to  him  in  this  case  was  for  an  Imprisonment  imposed  on  him  in  Hayti  for 
an  attempt  to  abduct  Haytian  citizens  and  sell  them  as  slaves.  To  pay  this  award  to  Pelle- 
tier would  be  not  merely  to  recognize  the  position  that  Hayti  had  no  jurisdiction  of  an 
attempt  in  her  own  territorial  waters  to  abduct  and  enslave  her  own  citizens,  but  that  the 
person  making  such  an  attempt  is  to  receive  a  large  indemnity  for  the  punishment,  in  itself 
by  no  means  excessive,  inflicted  on  him  for    the  crime.  *  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
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"  But  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that,  in  my  Judflrment,  tho  claim  of  Pelletier  is  one  which 
this  Govornment  should  not  press  on  Hayti,  either  by  persuasion  or  by  force,  and  I  come  to 
this  conclusion,  tlrst,  because  Hayti  had  Jurisdiction  to  inflict  on  him  the  very  punishment 
of  which  he  compltilns,  such  punishment  being  in  noway  excessive  in  view  of  the  heinous- 
ness  of  the  offense,  and,  secondly,  because  liis  cause  is  of  itself  so  saturated  with  turpi- 
tude and  Infamy  that  on  it  no  action.  Judicial  or  diplomatic,  oan  be  based." 

This  opinion  of  Mr.  Bayard  has  been  before  the  Senate  for  more  than  a  year 
and  a  half,  and  not  a  word  of  dissent  has  been  ventured  against  it. 

DEALINGS  WITH  VENEZUELA. 

The  principle  of  the  equality  of  nations  has  again  been  maintained  by  the  present 
administration  in  its  treatment  of  the  matter  of  the  awards  agamst  Venezuela  under 
the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  that  country,  of  1866.  Shortly  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  labors  of  the  commission,  under  that  treaty,  evidence  was  presented 
on  the  part  of  Venezuela,  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  tending  to  show 
that  some  of  the  commissioners  had  been  improperly  influenced.  For  a  long  time 
this  Government  refused  to  listen  to  this  evidence.  But  after  investigations  were 
made  by  committees  of  Congress,  the  suspicion  became  so  strong  that  the  United 
States  could  no  longer  afiFord  to  ignore  it.  The  present  administration  has  lately 
concluded  a  new  treaty  with  Venezuela,  under  which  the  awards  of  the  impeached 
commission  are  to  be  re-examined,  and  the  United  States  is  to  escape  the  reproach 
of  refusing  to  do  justice  to  a  sister  Republic  of  South  America. 

KINDLY  BELATIONS  WITH    MEXICO. 

The  same  course  of  fair  dealing  has  been  pursued  with  the  neighboring  Repub- 
lic of  Mexico.  The  large  awards  made  by  the  last  claims  commission  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico  against  the  government  of  the  latter  country,  in  the  well- 
known-cases  of  Benjamin  Weil  and  the  La  Ahra  Silver  Mining  Company,  have 
been  considered  by  the  present  administration  in  the  same  spirit  of  scrupulous 
regard  for  the  rights  of  other  nations  and  the  honor  of  the  United  States  as  the 
awards  against  Venezuela ;  and  a  recommendation  has  been  made  to  Congress  to 
confer  jurisdiction  on  the  judicial  tribunals  of  the  United  States  to  investigate  the 
allegations  of  fraud  in  respect  to  the  two  claims  above  mentioned,  which  together 
amount  to  more  than  $1,000,000. 


IV. 
THE  PROTECTION  OF  AMERICAN  CITIZENS  ABROAD. 

ViaOBODS  AND  SUCCESSFUL  BPFOBTS  TO  PBOTBCT  AMEBICAN  CITIZENS  IN 
ENGLAND,  MEXICO  AND  SOUTH  AMEBICA. 

While  the  present  administration  has  thus  been  just  in  its  dealings  with  other 
nations,  it  has  been  vigilant  and  firm  in  maintaining  the  rights  and  interests  of 
American  citizens  in  foreign  lands. 

One  of  the  questions  of  foreign  affairs,  which  the  present  administration  was 
called  upon  to  consider,  was  that  of  the  rights  of  tlie  United  States  upon  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama  under  the  treaty  of  1846,  between  the  United  States  and  New  Granada- 
(now  Colombia).    By  the  thirty-fifth  article  of  that  treaty,  the  Government   of 
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Colombia  is  bound  to  preserve  to  the  Government  and  people  of  the  United  States  the 
"  free  and  open  transit "  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  by  any  means  of  communication 
across  it.  The  object  and  importance  of  this  stipulation  require  no  emphasis ;  and 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  always  claimed  the  right,  in  case  ot  the 
failure  of  the  Government  of  Colombia  to  perform  her  guarantees,  to  protect  the 
transit  route  and  the  persons  and  property  of  its  citizens  thereon  with  its  own  forces. 
In  December,  1884,  an  insurrection  broke  out  in  Colombia  and  soon  spread  to  the 
Isthmus  of  Panamii,  where  rioting  occured  from  time  to  time.  The  lives  and  prop- 
erty of  citizens  of  the  United  States  on  the  transit  route  from  Colon  to  Panama  were 
placed  in  great  jeopardy,  and  considerable  property  was  destroyed  by  the  insurgents. 
In  this  alarming  state  of  aflfairs  war  vessels  were  sent  to  the  Isthmus  in  April,  1885^ 
and  order  was  restored. 

PROTECTrON  OF  CITIZENS  IN  MEXICO  AND  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

The  same  readiness  in  protecting  the  rights  of  American  citizens  was  shown  irk 
the  case  of  Santos,  in  Ecuador,  and  of  Cutting,  in  Mexico.  The  former,  who  was 
arrested  and  imprisoned  in  Ecuador  in  December,  1884,  on  charges  which  were 
believed  by  this  Government  to  be  unfounded,  was  released  through  the  efforts  of 
the  present  administration. 

In  the  case  of  Cutting  this  Government  denied  the  right  of  Mexico  to  try  and 
imprison  an  American  citizen,  in  that  country,  for  words  spoken,  or  acts  done,  in 
the  United  States.  In  defining  the  position  of  this  Government  in  the  case,  Mr.. 
Bayard  said : 

"If  Mr.  Cutting  can  be  tried  and  imprisoned  In  Mexico  for  publishing  in  the  United 
States  a  criticism  on  a  Mexican  business  transaction  in  which  he  was  concerned,  there  is  not 
an  editor  or  publisher  of  a  newspaper  in  the  United  States  who  could  not,  were  he  found  Irs 
Mexico,  be  subjected  to  like  indigaities  and  injuries  on  the  same  ground.  To  an  assump- 
tion of  such  jurisdiction  by  Mexico  neither  the  Government  of  the  United  States  nor  the 
governments  of  our  several  States  will  submit.  " 

One  of  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  contention  with  Mexico  has  been  her  law  irt 
relation  to  the  matriculation  of  foreigners.  In  accordance  with  this  law  it  was  for 
a  long  time  held  by  the  Mexican  government,  that  if  a  foreigner  failed  so  to  register 
himself,  within  a  certain  time  after  coming  into  the  country,  he  lost  his  right  to  call 
upon  his  government  for  protection  in  case  it  became  necessary  for  him  to  remon- 
strate against  the  acts  of  the  Mexican  government.  Against  this  doctrine  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  protested.  The  response  of  the  Mexican  government 
is  contained  in  the  following  extract  from  the  letter  of  the  Mexican  Minister  t  >  the 
Department  of  State  under  date  of  June  IG,  1886 : 

"I  inform  you  that  a  law,  approved  during  the  last  period  of  the  sessions  of  the  Gongresa 
of  the  United  Mexican  States,  in  relation  to  alienship  and  naturalization,  and  promulgated 
by  the  President  of  the  republic  on  the  28th  of  May  last,  published  in  the  Dlario  Oficial  on. 
the  7th  instant,  repeals  by  its  thirty-ninth  article  the  laws  which  prescribed  the  matricu- 
lation of  foreigners,  leaving  it  optional  with  foreigners  residing  in  Mexico  to  request  a  cer- 
tificate of  their  nationality,  which  will  be  Issifed  to  them  by  the  secretary  of  foreign  rela- 
tions." 

PROTECTION   OF  CITIZENS  IN   GREAT  BRITAIN. 

In  regard  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  imprisoned  in  foreign  countries,  under 
what  appeared  to  be  onerous  conditions,  the  present  administration  has  not  hesi- 
tated to  interpose  its  good  oJEces. 
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Among  such  cases  may  bo  mentioned  those  of  John  Curtin  Kent  and  Dr. 
Thomas  Gallagher,  naturalized  citizens  of  the  United  Stales,  who,  in  1883,  wero 
jointly  charged  with  conspiring  with  other  persons  to  murder,  by  the  use  of  dyna- 
mite, persons  unknown.  Gallagher  and  Kent  were  both  convicted  and  sentenced 
to  imprisonment  for  life.  The  records  of  the  State  Department  show  that  no  rep>ort 
on  the  facts  of  Kent's  trial  and  conviction  was  at  that  time  made  to  that  Depart- 
ment by  the  Unitetl  States  representatives  in  London.  It  was  first  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Department  by  Kent's  relatives  in  the  United  States  in  December, 
1887,  and  the  United  States  Consul  General  in  London  was  immediately  instructed 
to  make  investigation.  The  fact  that  the  prisoner  was  a  naturalized  citizen  of  the 
United  States  was  not  made  known  at  his  trial,  for  reasons  which  he  explains  as 
follows : 

"I  did  not  apply  to  the  United  States  legation  before  or  durioK  my  trial,  for  the  reason 
that  an  American  lawj-cr.named  Tracy  Gould, whom  I  supposed  was  attached  to  the  lection, 
came  to  see  me,  and  advised  about  my  case.  •  *  •  No  one  from  the  legration  came 
to  see  me.  I  believe  if  my  case  had  been  taken  up  by  the  United  States  representative 
that  I  could  have  proven  who  I  was,  where  I  had  lived  in  the  United  States,  and  my  good 
character,  the  reason  for  my  coming  to  England,  and  thereby  have  secured  my  acquittal." 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of  State,  Consul-General  "Waller  at  Lon- 
don visited  the  prisoner  and  made  a  report,  from  which  the  following  extract  Is 
taken: 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  siiggest  that  the  fact  of  Kent's  American  citizenship  can  easily 
be  determined  by  the  records  of  the  courts  of  naturalization  to  which  he  refers,  and  that 
the  conviction  of  Kent,  whether  guilty  or  not,  considering  the  weakness  of  the  testimony 
against  him  (whloh  I  have  bad  the  opportunity  to  read),  was  a  singular  success  for  the 
prosecution. 

THE  PRESIDENT  TAKES  UP  DR.    GALLAGHER'S  CASE. 

While  the  case  of  Curtin  Kent  was  thus  undergoing  investigation,  Dr.  Galla- 
gher's pardon  was  requested,  as  appears  by  the  following  correspondence : 

ExKCUTivK  Mansion,  Washington,  March  17, 1887. 
Dkar  Sib  :    I  inclose  a  note  just  received  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  by  which  yon 
will  see  that  prompt  actioa  in  the  line  of  the  wishes  of  yourself  and  other  friends  of  Dr. 
Thomas  Gallagher  has  been  taken  and  In  such  manner  as  affords  the  best  promise  for  suo- 
cessful  mediation  in  his  behalf. 

Mr.  Bayard  informs  me  that  there  is  no  record  in  the  State  Department  of  any  corres- 
pondence heretofore  had  in  the  matter,  and  I  hope  very  soon  to  be  able  to  announce  the 
termination  of  Dr.  Gallagher's  imprisonment. 

y  ours,  truly, 

GROVBR  CLEVELAND. 
Philip  J.  O'Hanlon.  Esq.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

MR.  BATABD  TO  MB.  PHBLPS. 

Department  of  State,  Washington,  March  11, 1887. 

Sir  :  The  President  informs  me  that  he  has  been  earnestly  appealed  to  by  a  numl)er  of 
worthy  and  influential  citizens  of  Brooklyn— among  them  the  Mayor  of  the  city— to  pro- 
cure, if  possible,  an  exercise  of  royal  clemency  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Thomas  Gallagher,  a 
naturalized  citizen  of  the  United  States,  formerly  and  for  many  years  a  resident  of 
Brooklyn,  but  who  is  now  undergoing  judicial  sentence  in  England,  imposed  some  years 
ago,  for  an  offense  political  in  its  character. 

The  prisoner  is  represented  to  be  a  man  of  excellent  standing  In  his  profession  as  a 
physician,  and  in  hie  domestic  life  to  have  endeared  himself  to  a  large  circle  by  his  personal 
virtues. 
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An  aged  mother  and  invalid  sister  are  dependent  upon  him  for  their  sole  means  of 
support,  and  his  case  thus  presents  many  features  that  appeal  to  natural  sympathy. 

I  have  no  information  that  would  justify  any  suggestion  of  doubt  as  to  the  fairness  of 
his  trial  or  justice  of  his  sentence ;  but  as  this  is  the* year  of  grace  and  jubilee— in  which 
generosity  and  charity  will  fill  the  hearts  of  British  subjects  and  their  Queen— I  feel  that  I 
may  yield  to  the  importunity  of  the  prisoner's  friends  and  family  and  bring  the  case  to  your 
attention  unofficially. 

If,  by  Dr.  Gallagher's  pardon,  anger  should  be  lessened  and  hostility  to  Her  Majesty's 
Government  disarmed,  we  should  all  be  gratified ;  and  when  to  that  is  superadded  the  joy 
to  the  wide  circle  of  his  personal  friends  and  relatives  here,  it  would  seem  that  the  act 
would  indeed  be  "twice  blessed,"  and  that  in  giving  liberty  to  this  captive  no  danger  could 
"rush  upon  the  State." 

If,  therefore,  unofficially,  you  could  find  a  proper  occasion  to  suggest  the  general  pur- 
port of  this  note  to  Her  Majesty's  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  I  hope  you  will  not  lose  the 
opportunity,  for  the  act  of  clemency  would,  I  believe,  bear  good  fruit. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

T.  F.  BAYARD. 

PROTECTION  OF  MISSIONARIES. 

The  Department  of  State  under  the  present  administration  has  shown  great 
^eal  and  efficiency  in  protecting  those  engaged  in  mission  work  in  foreign  countries. 
This  has  been  done  in  China,  where  indemnities  have  been  obtained  for  the 
destruction  of  property  of  American  missionaries,  and  also  in  Corea.  But  nowhere 
has  the  present  administration  gone  further  in  advance  of  its  predecessors  in 
asserting  the  rights  of  American  missionaries,  of  whatever  denomination,  than  in 
Turkey.  Not  content  with  vague  and  uncertain  claims,  the  present  Secretary  of 
State  has  placed  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  American  missions  in  Turkey 
upon  the  solid  foundation  of  the  ancient  usage  and  of  the  Turkish  legislation  prior 
and  consequent  to  the  treaties  of  Paris  and  Berlin  of  1856  and  1878,  respectively. 
In  assuming  this  position  the  Department  has  expressly  discarded  every  appearance 
of  sectarianism  and  declared  that  its  efforts  would  be  exerted  with  equal  earnestness 
in  support  of  one  as  of  another  of  American  charitable  or  religious  associations. 


V. 
THE  NEW  CHINESE  TREATY. 

HOW  A  NEW   CONVENTION  WITH  CHINA  FOR   PREVENTING   THE   IMPORTATION 
OF  COOLIES  WAS  DEALT  WITH  IN  THE    SENATE. 

The  policy  of  the  Cleveland  administration  has  been  to  pay  special  regard  to 
the  affairs  of  the  countries  of  the  East.  With  China  in  particular  our  relations 
have  been  most  important  and  delicate  in  their  character.  The  great  question  of 
Chinese  immigration  has  been  settled  by  a  treaty,  the  main  features  of  which  are 
set  forth  in  the  following  extract  from  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the 
President,  under  date  of  March  16, 1888 : 

MR.  bayard's  liKTTER. 

By  this  arrangement  we  have  secured  the  co-operation  of  China  in  the  main  purpose 
and  object  of  the  treaty,  which  is  plainly  stated  in  the  first  article  of  the  convention  to  be 
the  absolute  prohibition  of  Chinese  laborers  from  coming  into  the  United  States  for 
twenty  years,  and  its  renewal  thereafter  for  a  similar  period,  unless  notice  shall  have  been 
glyen  as  provided  in  Article  VI. 
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This  precludes  the  return  of  any  Chinese  laborers  who  are  not  now  In  this  country,  and 
forbids  the  coining:  into  the  United  StatoB  of  Chinese  laborers  from  any  quarter  whatsoever. 

From  this  inhibition  are  excepted  any  Chinese  laborer  who  has  a  lawful  wife,  child  or 
parent  in  the  United  States,  or  property  therein  of  the  value  of  one  thousand  dollars 
Cf  1,000),  or  debts  of  like  amount  due  him  and  pendinRT  settlement.  •  •  •  • 

JudKinfr  by  the  statistics  of  the  class  in  question  and  from  general  experience,  such 
excepted  cases  will  bo  practically  few  in  number,  infrequent,  and  easily  capable  of  such 
regrulations  as  will  prevent  abuse. 

The  regulation  ami  control  of  the  issue  of  such  cortiflcates  of  return  will  be  wholly  in 
the  hands  of  United  States  officials,  and  power  to  prescribe  other  laws  at  discretion  may 
be  exercised  by  the  United  States. 

Such  right  to  return  is  for  a  limited  period,  and  the  certificates  are  invalidated  by  the 
perpetration  of  fraud  in  connection  with  their  procurement  or  use,  and  the  United  States 
are  free  to  adopt  such  measures  as  may  become  advisable  to  check  or  punish  any  abuse. 

In  the  course  of  late  litigation  In  the  United  States  courts  in  California,  arising  out  of 
the  contested  claims  of  certain  Chinese  laborers  to  return  to  the  United  States  under  the 
certificates  now  provided  by  law,  it  has  been  pertinently  suggested  by  the  learned  Judges 
before  whom  the  cases  were  tried  that  the  detailed  information  contained  in  the  certifi- 
cates themselves,  as  now  issued  to  the  Chinese,  furnishes  the  means  of  fraudulent  entry  of 
Chinese  laborers,  to  whom  such  certificates  have  been  fraudulently  transferred  and  who 
are  not  entitled  to  come  to  the  United  States.  And  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  If  all  the 
facts  requisite  for  complete  identification  ot  the  departing  Chinaman  were  retained  in  the 
United  States  official  custody,  and  a  paper  containing  only  a  simple  number,  and  properly 
marked,  signed  and  countersigned  by  the  officers,  were  furnished,  the  means  of  detecting 
and  preventing  fraud  in  the  transfer  of  the  certificate  would  be  given,  and  the  present 
abuses  made  almost  impossible  of  recurrence. 

Existing  treaty  privileges  of  travel  and  sojourn  in  the  United  States  to  Chinese  offi- 
cials, teachers,  students,  merchants,  and  travelers  for  curiosity  and  pleasure  remain  undis- 
tubed,  as  well  as  the  transit  right  of  laborers  strictly  to  be  exercised  under  United  States 
regulations. 

The  stipulations  of  the  8d  article  of  the  treaty  of  1880  provided  for  the  extension  of  the 
full  protection  to  the  person  and  property  of  Chinese  subjects  of  all  classes  that  Is  given 
by  laws  of  the  United  States  to  the  most  favored  nation,  and  by  the  terms  of  that  article 
the  United  States  also  agreed  "to  exert  all  its  power  to  secure  such  protection"  to  the  per- 
sons and  property  of  Chinese  subjects  in  the  United  States. 

Under  the  same  date  the  President  transmitted  the  treaty  to  the  Senate  accom- 
panied by  the  following  message : 

THE  PKKSIDENT   TO  CONGRESS. 
To  tht  Senate: 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith,  and  recommend  for  your  constitutional  appro- 
val, a  convention  signed  and  concluded  in  this  city  on  the  12th  instant,  under  my  direction, 
between  the  United  States  and  China  for  the  exclusion  hereafter  of  Chinese  laborers  from 
coming  into  this  country. 

This  treaty  is  accompanied  by  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State  In  recital  of  Its 
provisions  and  explanatory  of  the  reasons  for  its  negotiation,  and  with  it  are  transmitted 
sundry  documents  giving  the  history  of  events  connected  with  the  presence  and  treatment 
of  Chinese  subjects  in  the  United  States. 

In  view  of  the  public  interest  which  has  for  a  long  time  been  manifested  in  relation 
to  the  question  of  Chinese  immigration.  It  would  seem  advisable  that  the  full  text  of  this 
treaty  should  bo  made  public,  and  I  respectfully  recommend  that  an  order  to  that  effect  be 
made  by  your  honorable  body. 

GKOVBR  CLEVELAND. 

That  body  hoping  to  gain  some  partisan  advantage,  inserted  some  insignificant 
amendments,  which  rendered  it  necessary  to  return  the  treaty  to  China  for  ratifica- 
tion. Had  it  not  been  for  this  delay  the  new  treaty  providing  for  the  stringent  pro- 
hibition of  Chinese  immigration  into  this  country  during  the  term  of  twenty  years 
would  have  become  a  law  early  in  the  present  year. 
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The  claims  against  the  United  States  growing  out  of  the  killing  and  destruction 
of  property  of  Chinese  subjects  in  the  northwestern  Territories  have  been  adjusted 
and  disposed  of  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Chinese  government,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  Department  of  State  has  taken  care  in  its  correspondence  with  the  Chinese 
plenipotentiaries  to  preserve  the  principle  of  the  non-responsibility  of  the  United 
States  for  the  losses  and  injuries  of  foreigners  by  mob  violence. 


VI. 

RESENTING  RELIGIOUS  INTOLERENCE. 

HOW  AUSTRIA  WAS  TOLD    THAT   BELIGIOUS   DISTINCTIONS   COULD  NOT  BE 
RECOGNIZED  IN  THIS  COUNTRY. 

In  May,  1885,  President  Cleveland  appointed  Anthony  M.  Keiley,  a  distin- 
guished and  accomplished  citizen  of  Virginia,  without  reproach,  to  succeed  John 
M.  Francis  as  the  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States  at  Vienna,  to  Austria  and  Hungary. 

The  appointment  was  officially  communicated  to  Baron  Schaefifer,  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Austrian  government  in  Washington,  by  Secretary  Bayard.  It  was 
answered  by  the  transmission  to  our  State  Department  of  a  telegram  received  from 
Count  Kalnoky,  for  the  Austrian  government,  which  objected  to  receiving  Minister 
Keiley,  and  asked  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  appointment  on  the  ground  that  his 
wife  was  of  Semitic  birth,  and,  in  the  language  of  the  dispatch,  *'  the  position  of  a 
foreign  envoy,  wedded  to  a  Jewess  by  civil  marriage,  would  be  untenable,"  and  even 
impossible  in  Vienna.  Mr.  Keiley  having  already  set  sail  for  Europe,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  inform  him  of  the  objection  made  b«".fore  he  reached  the  other  side  of  the 
ocean ;  but  the  American  Secretary  of  State  was  quick  to  resent  the  objection  taken 
to  the  appointment  and  to  deny  the  validity  of  the  grounds  upon  which  it  was  based. 
In  a  note  to  Baron  Schaeffer,  dated  May  18, 1885,  he  said  : 

The  question  thus  raised  by  your  government  Involves  principles  of  the  g-reatest  import- 
ance, and  has  no  precedent  as  yet  discoverable  to  me  In  modern  times  and  in  Intercourse 
between  friendly  nations ;  and  having  submitted  the  matter  to  the  consideration  of  th© 
President,  I  am  instructed  by  him  to  inform  your  government,  through  you,  that  the 
ground  upon  which  it  is  announced,  that  the  usual  ceremonial  courtesy  and  formal  respect 
are  to  be  withheld  from  this  envoy  of  the  United  States  to  your  government,  that  Is  to  say, 
because  his  wife  is  alleged  or  supposed  by  your  government  to  entertain  a  certain  religious 
faith,  and  to  be  a  member  of  a  certain  religious  sect,  cannot  be  assented  to  by  the  Execu- 
tive of  the  Government  of  the  American  people,  but  is  and  must  be  emphatically  and 
promptly  denied. 

The  supreme  law  of  this  land  expressly  declares  that  "  no  religious  test  shall  ever  bo- 
required  as  a  qualification  to  any  oflBce  or  public  trust  under  the  United  States,"  and  by  the 
same  authority  it  is  declared  that  "  Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment 
of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof." 

This  is  a  government  of  laws,  and  all  authority  exercised  must  find  its  measure  and 
warrant  thereunder. 

It  is  not  within  the  power  of  the  President  nor  of  the  Congress,  nor  of  any  judicial 
tribunal  in  the  United  States,  to  take  or  even  hear  testimony,  or  in  any  mode  to  inquire  Into 
or  decide  upon  the  religious  belief  of  any  official,  and  the  proposition  to  allow  this  to  be 
done  by  any  foreign  gevernment  is  necessarily  and  a  fortiori  inadmissible. 
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To  suffer  an  Infraotlon  of  this  essential  prinolplo  would  lead  to  a  disfraoohisement  of 
our  citizons  because  of  their  rellfrious  belief,  and  thus  Impair  or  destroy  the  most  import- 
ant end  which  our  constitution  of  Qovernment  was  Intended  to  secure.  Religious  liberty 
is  the  chief  comer-stone  of  the  American  system  of  government,  and  provisions  for  its 
security  are  ImlMJddod  in  the  written  charter  and  interwoven  in  the  moral  fabric  of  its  laws. 

AnythinK  that  tends  to  invade  a  right  so  essential  and  sacred  must  be  carefully  guarded 
against,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  my  countrymen,  over  mindful  of  the  suffering  and  sacrifices 
necessary  to  obtain  it,  will  never  consent  to  its  impairment  for  any  reason  or  under  any 
pretext  whatsoever. 

EXACTING  DEFERENCE  TO  AMERICAN  WOMEN. 

In  harmony  with  this  essential  law  is  the  almost  equally  potential  unwritten  law  of 
American  society  that  awards  respect  and  delicate  consideration  to  the  women  of  the 
United  States  and  exacts  deforepce  in  the  treatment  at  home  and  abroad  of  the  mothers* 
wives,  and  daughters  of  the  Republic. 

The  case  we  are  now  considering  is  that  of  an  envoy  of  the  United  States,  unquestion- 
ably fitted,  morally  and  intellectually,  and  who  has  been  duly  accredited  to  a  friendly  gov- 
ernment, towards  which  he  is  thoroughly  well  affected ;  who  in  accordance  with  the  laws- 
of  this  couniry,  has  long  since  contracted  and  has  maintained  an  honorable  marriage,  and 
whose  presence  near  the  foreign  government  in  question  is  objected  to  by  its  agents  on  the 
sole  ground  that  his  wedded  wife  is  alleged  to  entertain  a  religious  faith  which  is  held  by- 
very  many  of  the  most  honored  and  valued  cltieens  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  not  believed  by  the  President  that  a  doctrine  and  practice  so  dostructlve  of  reli- 
gious liberty  and  freedom  of  conscience,  so  devoid  of  catholicity,  and  so  opposed  to  the 
spirit  of  the  age  In  which  we  live,  can  for  a  moment  be  accepted  by  the  great  family  of  civi- 
lized nations  or  be  allowed  to  control  their  diplomatic  intercourse. 

Certain  it  is,  it  will  never,  in  my  belief,  be  accepted  by  the  people  of  the  United  States,, 
nor  by  any  administration  which  represents  their  sentiments. 

Permit  me,  therefore,  being  animated  only  by  the  sincerest  desire  to  strengthen  the  tie* 
of  friendship  and  mutual  respect  between  the  governments  we  respectively  represent,  most 
earnestly  and  respectfully  to  crave  careful  consideration  of  this  note,  and  to  request  your 
government  to  reconsider  the  views  you  have  communicated  to  me  in  respect  of  the  pos- 
sible reception  of  Mr.  Reiley  on  the  mission  of  amity  and  mutual  advantage  which,  in  the- 
amplest  good  faith,  he  was  selected  by  this  government  to  perform. 

Into  the  religious  belief  of  its  envoy,  or  that  of  any  member  of  his  family,  neither  thi» 
government  nor  any  officer  thereof,  as  I  have  shown  you,  has  any  right  or  power  to  inquire* 
or  to  apply  any  test  whatever,  or  to  dedde  such  question,  and  to  do  so  would  constitute  an 
infraction  of  the  express  letter  and  an  invasion  of  the  pervading  spirit  of  the  supreme  law 
of  this  land. 

While  thus  making  reply  to  the  only  reason  stated  by  your  government  as  the  cause  of 
its  unreadiness  to  receive  Mr.  Keiley,  permit  me  also  to  remark  that  the  President  fully 
recognizes  the  highly  important  and  undoubted  right  of  every  government  to  decide  for 
Itself  whether  the  individual  presented  as  the  envoy  of  another  State  is  or  is  not  an  accept- 
able person,  and  in  the  exercise  of  its  own  high  and  friendly  discretion,  to  receive  or  not 
the  person  so  presented.  This  right  so  freely  accorded  by  the  United  States  to  all  other 
nations,  its  Qovernment  would  insist  upon  should  an  occasion  deemed  to  be  proper  arise. 


DOMESTIC   RELATIONS  NOT  TO  BE  CONBIDERBD. 

Upon  the  position  taken  in  this  communication,  in  favor  of  the  right  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  to  have  their  political  and  social  relations  determined  irrespective  of 
their  race  oiigin  or  religious  beliefs,  the  President  and  Secretary  of  State  resolutely 
insisted.  The  Austrian  government  avowed  its  purpose  to  reject  Mr.  Keiley,  and 
reiterated  as  its  chief  reasons  the  fact  that  his  "  domestic  relations  "  would  "  pre- 
clude that  reception  of  him  by  Vienna  society,"  which  was  judged  desirable  for  an 
American  envoy. 
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In  a  letter  to  Minister  Francis,  dated  July  1, 1885,  Mr.  Bayard  among  other 
things  said : 

The  only  objection  stated  by  Count  Kalnoky  is  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Keiley  to  a  Jewess, 
which  may  or  may  not  be  true.  To  this  an  answer  was  promptly  given,  and  by  that  answer 
this  administration  stands,  and  so,  I  trust  and  believe,  will  the  people  of  the  L  nited  States. 
It  seems  to  me  quite  impossible  that  Count  Kalnoky  could  have  understood  the  utter  ina- 
bility of  this  Government  to  entertain  such  a  ground  of  objection  in  the  face  of  the  express 
prohibition  of  religious  tests  by  our  fundamental  law,  nor  how  offensive  to  American  minds 
Is  the  Impeachment  of  the  husband  on  the  ground  of  the  wife's  supposed  disability  for  her 
religious  creed. 

While  I  cannot,  under  the  distinct  inhibition  of  the  Constitution,  apply  or  take  ofiScial 
cognizance  of  any  religious  tests  in  Mr.  Keiley's  case  to  prove  or  disprove  the  allegations 
made,  1  may  observe  that  voluntary  statements  to  me  by  those  well  qualified  to  judge  are 
to  the  eilect  that  Mrs.  Keiley,  although  of  Hebrew  ancestry,  has  never  herself  professed  the 
Jewish  faith,  and  that  the  marriage  had  the  sanction  of  the  highest  ecclesiastical  Roman 
■Catholic  authorities  in  the  United  States,  many  of  whom,  moreover,  joined  most  warmly  in 
commending  Mr.  Keiley's  appointment.  I  merely  mention  this,  for  it  may  turn  out  that 
the  Austro-Hungarian  Government  is  in  serious  error  in  accepting  and  acting  upon 
unproven  and  perhaps  false  premise. 

I  will  ask  you  to  present  your  letter  of  recall  after  you  have  had  your  interview  with 
the  minister  for  foreign  affairs  in  relation  to  Mr.  Keiley.  You  will  thereupon  turn  over 
the  legation  to  the  secretary,  Mr.  Strong,  as  charge  d'affaires  ad  interim,  and  he  can  act  in 
that  capacity  until  he  is  relieved,  either  by  Mr.  Keiley,  or  by  the  arrival  of  a  new  secretary 
of  legation,  to  whom  he  will  relinquish  both  his  regular  office  and  his  temporary  charge. 

A  BBBTJKE  TO  REIilGIOUB  BIGOTBT. 

Subsequently  the  Austrian  Government  positively  and  finally  refused  to  receive 
Mr.  Keiley ;  and  Mr.  Bayard  in  another  letter  to  Mr.  Francis  stated  clearly  the  posi- 
tion of  our  Government  in.  having  declined  to  withdraw  its  appointment  on  the 
grounds  advanced  by  Austria.    The  secretary  in  his  letter  of  August  31, 1885,  said : 

Whilst  this  Government  concedes  as  freely  as  it  exercises  the  right  to  refuse  to  receive 
an  envoy,  yet  when  that  right  is  so  exaggerated  and  expanded  as  to  become  a  virtual  claim 
of  the  function  of  selection  as  well  as  of  rejection  we  must  demur.       ♦       •       ♦       • 

I  cannot  close  this  instruction  without  referring  to  the  remark  addressed  to  you  by 
■Count  Kalnoky,  that  "the  antisemltic  social  feeling  here  (in  Vienna)  was  a  fact;  that  a 
person  of  proximate  Semitic  descent  would  be  excluded  both  by  the  social  and  diplomatic 
circles  of  "Vienna,  and  that  fact  was  beyond  the  control  of  his  Government."  This  fact,  if 
beyond  the  control  of  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Government,  is  equally  beyond  the  cog- 
nizance of  the  executive  power  of  this  Republic,  which  could  not  admit  a  principle 
which,  through  the  exclusion  of  "  persons  of  proximate  Semitic  descent,"  and  others 
married  to  "  persons  of  proximate  Semitic  descent,"  would  establish  a  religious  test,  and 
■disfranchise  from  holding  public  office  a  very  large  and  Important  body  of  our  citizens. 

It  is  a  cause  of  astonishment  that  In  an  era  of  advanced  civilization,  in  which  musty 
prejudice  and  illiberal  discrimination  among  religious  sects  and  races  of  mankind  are 
giving  such  gratifying- proofs  of  their  rapid  extinction,  when  throughout  the  wide  world 
the  death  of  the  venerable  and  philanthropic  Montefloreisso  genuinely  mourned,  when  the 
council  of  highest  rank  and  most  exclusive  privilege  of  the  British  Empire  Is  glad  to  enroll 
in  its  peerage  a  member  of  the  noted  house  of  Rothschild,  that  from  so  enlightened  a 
Government  as  that  of  Austria-Hungary  should  proceed  the  declaration  that  "  proximate 
Semitic  descent"  will  be  sufficient  to  proscribe  Individuals  of  admittedly  blameless  and 
virtuous  personality  from  appearing  at  that  court  clothed  in  the  representative  character 
of  a  friendly  power. 

And  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Keiley  the  Secretary  of  State  said  : 

"  I  will  not  believe  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  will  ever  consent  to  the 
creation  or  enforcement  of  such  tests  as  have  been  insisted  upon  by  the  Government  of 
Austria-Hungary  as  conditions  precedent  and  qualifications  for  the  selection  of  their 
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rcpresentatlvca  In  foreign  courts  by  the  (Jnlted  States.  Such  action  must  naturally 
awakoD  widoHprend  amazement,  coupled  with  indignation  and  resentment,  when  the 
history  of  the  case  is  made  public,  nor  do  I  believe  that  these  sentiments  will  be  conflned 
to  our  own  country,  but  that,  wherever  religious  liberty  Is  valued  and  respected,  a  common 
Judgment  will  be  formed." 

THE  president's  METHOD  OP  DEALING  WITU  IT. 

Having  thus  put  upon  the  Austrian  Government  the  entire  responsibility  for 
an  anti-American  discrimination  on  race  and  religious  minds  against  a  citizen 
of  unquestionable  and  unobjectionable  character,  the  State  Department  emphasized 
its  resentment  of  the  action  of  Austria  by  aliowing  the  mission  to  remain  entirely 
unfilled  for  a  twelve  month. 

Referring  to  this  mcident  in  his  next  annual  message,  December  8,  1885,  the 
President  said : 

Question  has  arisen  with  the  Government  of  Austria-Hungary  touching  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  United  States  at  Vienna.  Having,  under  my  constitutional  prerogative, 
appointed  an  estimable  citizen  of  unimpeaohed  probity  and  competence  as  minister  at 
that  court,  the  Government  of  Austria-Hungary  invited  this  Government  to  take  cog- 
nieancc  of  certain  exceptions,  based  upon  allegations  against  the  personal  acceptability  of 
Mr.  Keiley,  the  appointed  envoy,  asking  that,  in  view  thereof,  tho  appointment  should  be 
withdrawn.  The  reasons  advanced  were  such  as  could  not  be  acquiesced  in,  without  viola- 
tion of  my  oath  of  office  and  the  precepts  of  the  Constitution,  since  they  necessarily  Involved 
a  limitation  in  favor  of  a  foreign  government  upon  the  right  of  selection  by  the  Executive, 
and  required  such  an  application  of  a  religious  test  as  a  qualification  for  office  under  the 
United  States  as  would  have  resulted  in  the  practical  disfranchisement  of  a  large  class  of 
our  citizens  and  the  abandonment  of  a  vital  principle  in  our  Government.  The  Austro- 
Hungarian  Government  finally  decided  not  to  receive  Mr.  Kelly  as  the  envoy  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  gentleman  has  since  resigned  his  commission,  leaving  the  post  vacant.  I 
have  made  no  new  nomination,  and  the  interests  of  this  Government  at  Vienna  are  now  in 
the  care  of  the  secretary  of  legation,  acting  as  charge  d'affaires  ad  inUrim. 


VII. 
EXTRADITION  TREATY  WITH  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

HOW  THE  REPUBLICAN  SENATE  INSERTED  OFFENSIVE   PROVISIONS,  THUS  LEAVIKO 
THE  DOORS  OPEN  TO  DEFAULTERS. 

An  effort  has  been  made  by  Republican  politicians  to  mislead  the  public  as  to  the 
character  of  the  extradition  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
now  pending,  unratified,  before  the  Senate  in  executive  session.  The  extra.- 
dition  treaty  now  in  force  between  the  two  countries  constitutes  the  10th 
article  of  the  treaty  signed  by  Mr.  Webster  and  Lord  Ashburton  on  the  9th  of 
August,  1842,  and  is  the  oldest  of  the  existing  extradition  treaties  of  the  United 
States.  It  provides  for  the  surrender  of  persons  only  for  the  crimes  of  murder, 
assault  with  intent  to  commit  murder,  piracy,  arson,  robbery,  forgery,  and  the  utter- 
ance of  forged  paper — seven  crimes  in  all.  Thus,  with  the  country  with  which  the 
people  of  the  United  States  have  the  most,  and  the  easiest  communication,  and  which 
is,  therefore,  the  most  convenient  refuge  for  our  criminals,  the  United  States  has  the 
most  inefficient  and  restricted  extradition  arrangement,  with  the  single  exception  of 
the  old  treaty  of  1849,  with  the  Hawaian  Islands. 
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Nearly  all  our  treaties  contain  the  crimes  of  burglary,  embezzleme  nt  and  coun- 
-terfeiting,  in  addition  to  the  offenses  enumerated  in  the  treaty  of  1842  with  Great 
Britian  ;  and  many  of  the  treaties  contain  various  other  crimes.  For  example,  the 
treaty  with  Spain,  concluded  in  1877,  contains  fourteen  crimes.  This  list  was  still 
further  extended  by  a  supplementary  convention  in  1882,  until  it  embraces  twenty 
offensp"  The  treaty  concluded  with  Belgium,  in  1882,  includes  fifteen  crimes.  The 
treat  ^  with  France,  made  in  1843,  has  twice  been  extended  in  scope ;  first  in  1845» 
and  second  in  1858. 

Various  efforts  have  been  made  during  previous  years  to  give  a  very  large 
increase  .to  the  list  of  extraditable  offenses  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  when,  on  the  25th  of  June,  1886,  Mr.  Phelps  and  Lord  Rosebery,  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs  under  Mr.  Gladstone's  last  government,  signed  a  treaty  which 
:added  only  five  offenses  to  the  list  of  seven  already  existing.  These  are :  1.  Man- 
slaughter; 2.  Burglary;  3.  Embezzlement  or  larceny  of  the  value  of  $50  or  £10 
«,nd  upwards;  4.  Malicious  injuries  to  property  whereby  the  life  of  any  person  shall 
be  endangered,  if  such  injuries  constitute  a  crime  according  to  the  laws  of  both  the 
high  contracting  parties. 

The  treaty  also  contains  the  following  provision: 

'■'■No  fugitive  criminal  shall  be  surrendered  under  the  provisions  of  the  said  treaty  {of  1843),  or  of 
this  convention,  if  the  crime  in  respect  of  which  his  surrender  is  demanded  be  one  of  a  political 
character,  or  if  he  piove  to  the  competent  avthority  that  the  requisition  for  his  surrender  has  in  fact 
■ieen  made  with  the  view  to  try  or  punish  him  for  a  crime  of  a  political  character." 

The  above  provision  was  made  to  cover  extraditions  under  the  treaty  of  1842, 
as  well  as  under  the  new  convention,  because  the  treaty  of  1842  contains  no  inhibi- 
tion against  surrender  of  political  fugitives.  The  Phelps-Rosebery  convention, 
therefore,  in  making  an  express  prohibition  against  such  a  surrender,  make  it  broad 
enoiigh  to  embrace  every  possible  case  of  extradition  between  the  two  countries! 
both  under  the  new  treaty  and  under  the  old. 

But,  in  order  further  to  guard  against  any  abuse  of  extradition  process,  the  new 
convention  contains  another  provision,  which  is  as  follows : 

"  A  fugitive  criminal  surrendered  to  either  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  under  tht  provi- 
sions of  the  said  Treaty  ("1843^  or  of  this  Corivention,  shall  not,  until  he  has  had  an  opportunity  of 
returning  to  the  State  by  which  he  has  been  surrendered,  be  detained  or  tried  for  any  crime  com- 
mitted prior  to  his  surrender  other  than  the  extradition  crime  proved  by  thefojcts  on  which  his  sur- 
render was  granted." 

HOW  THE  SENATE    DEALT  WITH  IT, 

When  this  Treaty  reached  the  Senate,  it  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  which  reported  it  with  amendments,  which  appear  to  have  pre- 
vented any  action  upon  it ;  and  it  has  now  been  laid  aside  until  next  December, 
after  the  elections.  During  all  this  period,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  the  guarantees 
which  it  creates,  now  for  the  first  time  (including  the  prohibition  of  surrender  for 
political  offenses),  against  the  abuse  of  extradition  process  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  are  prevented  from  assuming  a  solemn  conventional  form, 
binding  upon  both  countries. 

Since  the  Treaty  was  reported  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  Republi- 
can politicians  and  newspapers  have  been  industriously  endeavoring  to  create  the 
impression  that  one  of  its  original  stipulations  provided  for  the  surrender  of  persons 
who  may  use  an  explosive  as  an  implement  of  political  warfare.    The  falsity  and 
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groandlessncss  of  tbia  charge  have  already  been  proved,  and  it  will  now  be  Bhowa 
that  the  first  suggeHtion  of  the  kind  came  from  the  liepublican  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  and  that  the  liepublicans  have  been  trying  to  shift  the  respon- 
eibility  for  wliat  their  committee  did  to  the  Democratic  Administration. 

On  the  6th  of  Febniary  last  Senator  Riddleberger,  referring,  in  the  ooarse  of 
Uebate  in  the  Senate,  to  the  British  extradition  treaty,  said : 

"  I  have  asked  the  Senate  to  consider  a  resolution  to  changre  Rule  XXXVII  of  the 
Senate,  which  would  allow  us  to  consider  in  open  session  the  proposed  treaty  with  Great 
Britain.  I  have  had  a  motive  beyond  that,  which  has  not  appeared  up  to  this  time,  and 
that  motive  is  to  draw  from  the  Ck)mmittee  on  Foreifirn  Relations  the  amendment  which 
they  have  proposed  to  the  treaty.  If  we  have  here  a  message  from  the  President  trans- 
mittin?  a  treaty  or  a  stipulation,  and  It  is  proposed  to  be  amended  by  any  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreiifn  Relations,  it  is  proper  that  it  should  be  known  which  of  those 
committeemen  favor  the  amendment. 

"  I  can  not  state  what  the  amendment  is,  because  I  have  not  the  terms  of  It  at  my 
command  now,  but  I  do  say  this :  1  do  not  believe  there  it  one  single  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relatione  who  wiU  rise  to-  day  in  open  session  and  advocate  the  amendment  which  comes 
from  that  committee. 

"  I  have  here  the  treaty,  but  I  can  not  discuss  It— I  can  only  discuss  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion ;  but  I  ask  in  the  light  of  what  has  been  suggested  here,  whether  I  can  not  have  that 
amendment  read  to  the  Senate  and  to  the  people  of  the  United  States.  I  ask  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  who  I  know  upon  every  occasion  has  endeavored 
to  bring  this  treaty  before  us  in  executive  session,  whether  he  can  not  rise  and  tell  the 
people  what  the  amendment  is. 

"  Mr.  Shkrhan.  Being  personally  appealed  to,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  make  a  point  of 
order  against  the  Senator  from  Virginia,  which  I  do  with  g^reat  reluctance.  He  asks  me 
that  I,  in  violation  of  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  shall  do  what  I  regard  to  be  improper  and 
ungentlemanly  in  disclosing  the  secrets  of  the  Senate  against  its  will.  When  he  asks  me 
to  answer  that  question,  it  is  as  much  as  if  he  should  ask  me  to  steal,  or  rob,  or  do  anything 
else  wrong  or  forbidden  by  law.  As  a  matter  of  course,  I  can  not  state  what  the  rules  of 
the  Senate  prohibit  me  from  saying,  and  1  make  the  point  of  order  that  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  is  himself  violating  the  rules.  Whether  it  should  be  enforced  against  him  or  not 
la  for  the  Senate  to  say.  I  simply  make  the  point  of  order  because  I  cannot  answer  the 
question  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia  without  violating  the  rules." 


WHAT  THB  AMENDMENTS  PROPOSED. 

It  was  not  until  the  Hth  of  April  last  that  the  amendments  referred  to  by  Sena- 
tor Riddleberger  were  officially  made  public.  This  was  some  time  after  they  had 
been  published  in  the  newspapers.  They  are  shown  by  italics  in  the  following  para- 
graph: 

•'  Malicious  injuries  to  peraona  or  property  by  the  use  of  explosives,  or  maUdous 
injuries  or  obstructions  to  railways  whereby  the  life  of  any  person  shall  be  endangered, 
if  such  injuries  constitute  a  crime  according  to  the  laws  of  both  the  high  contracting 
parties,  or  according  to  the  laws  of  that  political  division  of  either  country  in  iokieh  tht 
offense  shall  have  been  committed,  and  of  that  political  division  of  either  country  in  which 
the  offender  shall  be  arrested." 

The  original  provision  of  the  treaty,  as  it  was  sent  to  the  Senate,  may  for  conve- 
nient  reference  be  repeated.    It  was  as  follows: 

"Malicious  injuries  to  property  whereby  the  life  of  any  person  shall  be  endangered,  if 
such  injuries  constitute  a  crime  according  to  the  laws  of  both  the  high  oontractlnir 
(Partlee." 
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This  provision,  which  is  simple  and  plain,  is  substantially  identical  with  the 
thirteenth  clause  of  the  second  article  of  the  extradition  treaty  with  Japan,  ratified 
by  the  Senate  on  the  31  st  of  June,  1886,  four  days  before  the  Phelps-Rosebery  treaty 
was  signed. 

The  clause  in  the  Japanese  treaty  reads  as  follows: 

"  Malicious  destruction  of,  or  attempt  to  destroy,  railways,  trains,  vessels,  bridges, 
dwellings,  public  edifices,  or  other  buildings,  when  the  act  endangers  human  life." 

Similar  offenses  are  included  in  other  treaties  of  the  United  States. 

Now  the  amendment  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate 
introduces  a  wholly  new  provision,  viz  :  "  Malicious  injuries  to  persons  or  property 
by  the  use  of  explosives." 

This  carries  the  scope  of  extradition  beyond  anything  to  be  found  in  the  original 
Phelps-Rosebery  arrangement,  or  in  any  other  of  our  treaties.  That  arrangement, 
as  has  been  seen,  provided  for  extradition  for  "malicious  injuries  to  property," 
whereby  "  the  life  of  any  person  shall  be  endangered."  The  amendment  makes  any 
malicious  Injury  "  to  persons  or  property,"  however  trivial,  whether  endangering 
life  or  not,  an  extraditable  offense,  when  it  Is  committed  "  by  the  use  of  explosives." 
Under  this  provision  the  throwing  of  a  toy  torpedo,  a  firecracker,  or  any  similar 
device,  with  intent  to  make  a  noise,  or  to  Irritate  the  nerves  of  another,  might  be 
held  to  be  extraditable,  while  the  burning  or  other  destruction  of  property,  endan- 
gering human  life,  would  secure  complete  immunity. 

EFFECT  OF  THE  PROPOSED  AMENDMENTS. 

This  provision  would  not  only  carry  extradition  beyond  anything  heretofore 
known,  but  it  would  create  a  new  offense  in  criminal  law,  that  of  injuries  to  persons 
or  property  "by  the  use  of  explosives."  Such  a  thing  Is  beyond  the  proper  scope  of 
an  extradition  treaty.  The  object  of  such  a  treaty  is  to  give  efl'ect  to  the  criminal 
law,  not  to  create  it. 

The  introduction  by  Republican  Senators  of  a  further  amendment  to  the  treaty 
to  make  it  include  off"enses  against  special  laws,  applicable  only  to  particular 
"political  divisions"  of  cither  country,  such  as  the  crimes  act  in  Ireland,  was  a  most 
objectionable  action,  and  tends  to  render  the  whole  subject  of  extradition  odious. 
Such  a  proposition  is  wholly  opposed  to  the  provisions  and  purpose  of  the  treaty  as 
signed,  and  must  tend  to  defeat  any  proper  arrangement ;  an  end  doubtless  desired 
and  secretly  promoted  by  the  colony  of  wealthy  American  defaulters  and  embezzlers 
now  living  in  ease  and  security  In  Canada. 

By  such  vicious  and  indefensible  amendments,  republican  Senators  have 
obstructed  the  course  of  justice,  and  every  day  we  hear  of  a  new  defaulter  or  embez- 
zler fleeing  from  the  United  States  to  Canada,  or  from  Canada  to  the  United  States. 
In  a  petition  of  the  New  York  Surety  Company,  presented  not  long  ago  to  the 
Senate,  it  was  stated  that  during  the  single  year  1887  embezzlers  to  the  amount  of 
$4,000,000  had  found  a  safe  refuge  In  Canada  from  the  United  States.  The  great 
incentive  of  such  a  convenient  refuge  to  the  commission  of  crime  cannot  be  overes- 
timated. 
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vm. 

THE  FISHERIES  TREATY. 

THE     MISREPUESENTATIONS     WHICH     HAVE     IlEEN     IXDDLGED     IN    BT     THE    NEW 
ENGLAND     REPUBLICAN     6ENATOR8    ABOUT     IT. 

The  same  policy  of  misrepresentation  and  obstruction  displayed  by  the  Repub- 
lican majority  in  the  Senate  in  the  matter  of  the  Chinese  and  extradition  treaties 
has  also  been  exhibited  in  their  treatment  of  the  Fisheries  Treaty. 

When  the  Cleveland  administration  came  into  office  one  of  the  first  ques- 
tions with  which  it  was  confronted  was  that  of  the  Northeastern  Fisheries.  The 
termination  of  the  fisheries  articles  of  the  Treaty  of  1871  came  in  the  midst  of  the 
fishing  season  of  1885,  and  no  provision  had  been  made  by  the  previous  Republican 
administration  for  that  emergency.  President  Arthur,  in  his  last  annual  message 
to  Congress  in  1884,  had  recommended  the  appointment  of  a  commission.  Owing, 
however,  to  the  fact  that  his  administration  was  nearing  its  close  and  another  of  a 
difierent  political  complexion  was  about  to  enter  office,  no  action  was  taken  on  this 
recommendation,  but  it  met  with  do  word  of  dissent. 

Finding  matters  in  this  condition,  Mr.  Bayard,  in  the  spring  of  1885,  nego- 
tiated an  arrangement  with  the  British  minister  whereby  the  American  fishermen 
were  to  continue  to  enjoy,  for  the  rest  of  the  year  1885,  without  compensation  to 
the  Canadian  government,  all  the  privileges  for  which,  under  the  Treaty  of  1871, 
the  United  States  gave  Canada  free  fish  and  more  than  half  a  million  dollars  a  year. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  President  agreed  to  renew  President  Arthur's  recommenda- 
tion to  Congress. 

THE  COURSE   O?  THE  SENATE. 

When  Congress  met  in  December,  1885,  Mr.  Frye  and  other  Republican  Sen- 
ators began  to  denounce  the  President  and  his  Secretary  of  State  for  renewing  that 
recommendation,  and  succeeded  in  preventing  its  adoption.  Consequently  the  fish- 
ing season  of  1886  was  entered  upon  without  any  understanding  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada  on  the  subject  of  the  old  controversies  as  to  the  rights  of 
American  fishermen  under  the  Treaty  of  1818,  and  many  cases  of  dispute  ensued, 
giving  rise  to  great  irritation.  As  a  result  Congress,  in  March,  1887,  on  the  very  eve 
of  its  dissolution,  passed  a  so-called  Retaliatory  Act  to  meet  future  emergencies. 
This  Act  was  drawn  by  Mr.  Edmunds  and  passed  by  him  and  his  Republican  asso- 
ciates in  the  Senate,  to  the  exclusion  of  a  much  more  efficient  measure  introduced 
by  Mr.  Belmont  in  the  House  of  Representatives  and  passed  by  that  body  with  a 
practically  unanimous  vote.  The  Act  of  Mr.  Edmunds  is  vague  in  terms  and  hope- 
lessly obscure  and  inaccurate  in  its  definition  of  the  rights  which  it  professes  to  pro- 
tect, and  of  the  conditions  under  which  its  supporters  pretended  that  it  should  be 
enforced.  That  it  never  was  intended  by  them  to  be  enforced ;  that  they  intended,  by 
making  its  language  obscure,  to  render  it  difficult  for  the  President  to  construe  his  duty 
in  respect  to  its  enforcement ;  and  that  they  purpose  to  make  the  President's  action 
a  ground  of  attack,  whether  he  enforced  it  or  not,  are  shown  by  their  whole  subse- 
quent conduct. 
11 
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Although  every  case  of  complaint  that  has  arisen  since  the  first  of  January, 
1886,  was  before  the  Senate  when  Mr.  Edmunds  brought  forward  his  bill  and 
pressed  it  through,  leaving  it  discretionary  with  the  President,  in  certain  contin- 
gencies, to  issue  a  proclamation,  he  has  been  constantly  attacked  by  Republican 
orators  for  not  enforcing  the  Act  immediately  upon  its  passage.  The  simple  reply 
to  such  language  is  that  if,  in  the  opinion  of  Republican  Senators,  the  acts  already 
committed  when  their  bill  was  proposed  constituted  a  ground  for  retaliation,  the 
measure  they  presented  involved  a  clear  evasion  of  their  duty,  did  not  represent 
their  views,  and  could  not  honestly  have  been  put  forward. 

THE  CONCLUSION  OF   THE  PENDING   TREATY. 

In  view  of  the  uncertain  condition  of  aSairs,  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  in  the  spring 
of  1887,  bemg  then  Canadian  Minister  of  Finance,  came  to  Washington  to  ascer- 
tain whether  an  efi'ort  could  not  be  made  to  settle  the  questions  at  issue  by  negotia- 
tion.   What  followed  is  well  known  to  the  country. 

On  the  15th  of  February  last,  a  treaty  was  concluded  which  was  duly  sub- 
mitted by  the  President  to  the  Senate,  with  a  message  from  which  are  taken  the 
following  extracts : 

The  treaty  meets  my  approval,  because  I  helleve  that  it  supplies  a  satisfactory,  practi- 
cal and  final  adjustment,  upon  a  basis  honorable  and  just  to  both  parties,  of  the  diCacult 
and  vexed  question  to  which  it  relates. 

A  review  of  the  history  of  this  question  will  show  that  all  former  attempts  to  arrive  at 
a  common  interpretation,  satisfactory  to  both  parties,  of  the  first  article  of  the  treaty  of 
October  30, 1818,  have  been  unsuccessful ;  and  with  the  lapse  of  time  the  difficulty  and 
obscurity  have  only  increase. 

The  negotiations  in  1854  and  again  in  1871  ended  in  both  cases  in  temporary  reciprocal 
arrangements  of  the  tariffs  of  Canadaand  Newfoundland  and  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  payment  of  a  money  award  by  the  United  States,  under  which  the  real  questions  in 
difference  remained  unsettled,  in  abeyance,  and  ready  to  present  themselves  anew  just  ao 
aoon  as  the  conventional  arrangements  were  abrogated. 

The  situation,  therefore,  remained  unimproved  by  the  results  of  the  treaty  of  1871,  and 
a  grave  condition  of  affairs,  presenting  almost  identically  the  same  features  and  causes  of 
complaint  by  the  United  States  against  Canadian  action  and  British  default  In  its  correc- 
tion, confronted  us  in  May,  1886,  and  has  continued  until  the  present  time. 
»•*•♦*•»***•*** 

The  proposed  delimitation  of  the  lines  of  the  exclusive  fisheries  from  the  common 
fisheries  will  give  certainty  and  security  as  to  the  area  of  their  legitimate  field  ;  the  head- 
land theory  of  imaginary  lines  is  abandoned  by  Great  Britain,  and  the  specification  in  the 
treaty  of  certain  named  bays  especially  provided  for  gives  satisfaction  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  shores,  without  subtracting  materially  from  the  value  or  convenience  of  the  fishery 
rights  of  Americans. 

The  uninterrupted  navigation  of  the  Strait  of  Canso  is  expressly  and  for  the  time 
afflrmed,and  the  four  purposes  for  which  our  fishermen  under  the  treaty  of  1818  were  allowed 
to  enter  the  bays  and  harbors  of  Canada  and  Newfoundland  within  the  belt  of  three  marine 
miles  are  placed  under  a  fair  and  liberal  construction,  and  their  enjoyment  secured  without 
such  conditions  and  restrictions  as  in  the  past  have  embarrassed  and  obstructed  them  so 
seriously. 

The  enforcement  of  penalties  for  unlawfully  fishing  or  preparing  to  fish  within  the 
Inshore  and  exclusive  waters  of  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  is  to  be  accomplished  under 
safeguard  against  oppressive  or  arbitrary  action,  thus  protecting  the  defendant  fishermen 
from  punishment  in  advance  of  trial,  delays,  and  inconvenience  and  unnecessary  expense. 

The  history  of  events  In  the  last  two  years  shows  that  no  feature  of  Canadian  adminis- 
tration was  more  harrassing  and  injurious  than  the  compulsion  upon  our  fishing  vessels  to 
make  formal  entry,  and  clearance  on  every  occasion  of  temporarily  seeking  shelter  in  Cana- 
dian ports  and  harbors. 
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Such  Inconvenlonoo  is  provided  (wralnst  in  tho  proposed  treaty,  and  this  most  frequent 
*nd  Just  0H118C  of  complaint  Is  removed. 

Tho  articles  pormlttin«r  our  flshormcn  to  obtain  provisions  and  tho  ordinary  supplies  of 
trading  vessels  on  their  homeward  voyag'es,  and  under  which  they  are  accorded  the  further 
and  even  more  Important  privilege  on  all  occasions  of  purchasinif  such  casual  or  needful 
provisions  and  supplies  as  are  ordinarily  granted  to  trading  vessels,  are  of  great  Import- 
ance and  value. 

The  licenses  which  are  to  he  granted  without  charge  and  on  application,  in  order  to 
enable  our  Qshermen  to  enjoy  these  privileges,  are  reasonable  and  proper  checks  in  the 
bands  of  the  local  authorities  to  identify  the  recipients  and  prevent  abuse,  and  can  form  no 
Impediment  to  those  who  intend  to  use  ihem  fairly. 

Tho  hospitality  secured  for  our  vessels  in  all  cases  of  actual  distress,  with  liberty  to 
unload  and  sell  and  tranship  their  cargoes,  is  full  and  liberal. 

These  provisions  will  secure  the  substantial  enjoyment  of  the  treaty  rights  for  our  flsl^ 
«rmen,  under  the  treaty  of  1818,  for  which  contention  has  been  steadily  made  in  the  corres- 
pondence of  the  Department  of  State,  and  our  minister  at  London,  and  by  the  American 
negotiators  of  the  present  treaty. 

The  right  of  our  fishermen  under  tho  treaty  of  1818,  did  not  extend  to  the  procurement 
-of  distinctive  fishery  supplies  in  Canadian  ports  and  harbors ;  and  one  item  supposed  to  be 
essential,  to  wit,  bait,  was  plainly  denied  them  by  tho  explicit  and  definite  words  of  the 
treaty  of  1818,  emphasized  by  the  course  of  the  nejjotiatlon  and  express  decisions  which  pre- 
ceded tho  conclusion  of  that  treaty. 

The  treaty  now  submitted  contains  no  provision  affecting  tariff  duties,  and,  indepen- 
dently of  the  position  assumed  upon  the  part  of  the  United  States,  that  no  alteration  In  our 
tariff  or  other  domestic  legislation  could  be  made  as  the  price  or  consideration  of  obtaining 
the  rights  of  our  citizens  secured  by  treaty,  it  was  considered  more  expedient  to  allow  any 
change  in  the  revenue  laws  of  the  United  States  to  be  made  by  the  ordinary  exercise  of 
legislative  will,  and  In  promotion  of  the  public  Interests.  Therefore,  the  addition  to  the  free 
list  of  flsh,  flsh-oil,  whale  and  seal-oU,  etc.,  recited  in  the  last  article  of  the  treaty,  is  wholly 
left  to  the  action  of  Congress ;  and  in  connection  herewith  the  Canadian  and  Newfoundland 
right  to  regulate  sales  of  bait  and  other  fishing  supplies  within  their  own  Jurisdiction  is 
recognized,  and  the  right  of  our  fishermen  to  freely  purchase  these  things  is  made  contin- 
gent, by  this  treaty,  upon  the  action  of  Congress  In  the  modification  of  our  tariff  laws. 
*       '  *  •  *  «  *  « 

The  treaty  now  submitted  to  you  has  been  framed  in  a  spirit  of  liberal  equity  and  recip- 
rocal benefits,  in  the  conviction  that  mutual  advantage  and  convenience  are  the  only 
permanent  foundation  of  peace  and  friendship  between  States,  and  that  with  the  adoption 
of  the  agreement  now  placed  before  the  Senate,  a  beneficial  and  satisfactory  intercourse 
between  the  two  countries  will  bo  established  so  as  to  secure  perpetual  peace  and  har- 
mony. 

In  connection  with  the  treaty  herewith  submitted,  I  deem  it  also  my  duty  to  transmit 
to  the  Senate  a  written  offeror  arrangement,  in  the  nature  of  &  modus  tit?«idt,  tendered 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  on  the  part  of  tho  British  plenipotentiaries,  to  secure 
kindly  and  peaceful  relations  during  the  period  that  may  be  required  for  the  consideration 
of  the  treaty  by  the  respective  governments  and  for  the  enactment  of  the  necessary  legis- 
lation to  carry  its  provisions  into  effect  if  approved. 

This  paper,  freely  and  on  their  own  motion,  signed  by  the  British  conferees,  not  only 
extends  advantages  to  our  fishermen,  pending  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  but  appears  to 
have  been  dictated  by  a  friendly  and  amicable  spirit. 

MR.  BATABD  ON  THE  TREATY. 

The  general  features  of  the  treaty  are  clearly  set  forth  in  a  letter  from   Mr. 

Bayard,  which  was  written  in  response  to  an  invitation  to  make  a  speech  in  Boston, 

and  which  was  as  follows  : 

Wa^hinoton,  D.  C,  March  14, 1888. 

Afy  Dear  Sir:  I  have  to  thank  you  for  your  note  of  the  9th  inst.,  with  which  you  sent 
me  an  invitation  to  visit  Boston  and  "  deliver  an  address  on  the  scope  and  purpose  of  the 
treaty  recently  submitted  to  the  United  States  Senate  for  ratification." 
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The  "fiettlement  upon  just  and  equitable  terms  of  the  questions  in  dispute  betweeQ 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  concerning  the  rights  of  American  fishermen  In  Britiste 
North  American  waters  and  parts,"  is  a  subject  upon  which  I  have  bestowed  assiduous  care 
ever  since  I  assumed  the  duties  of  my  present  office,  and  the  results  of  the  efforts  to  pro- 
mote such  a  settlement  is  embodied  In  the  treaty  now  before  the  Senate.  But  the  treaty 
has  been  preceded  by  a  voluminous  correspondence,  and  the  time  for  complete  publica- 
tion has  properly  arrived,  and  its  printing  has  been  ordered  by  the  Senate.  The  whole 
matter  will  thus  be  laid  before  the  American  people,  and  I  trust  will  be  fully  and  publicly 
debated  by  the  Senate. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  welfare  and  true  interests  of  our  country  and  a  just  and  wise 
treatment  of  the  British-American  population  on  our  Northern  frontier  alike  counsel  the- 
adoption  of  the  treaty.  In  its  initiation ,  negotiation  and  conclusion  I  can  truly  say  for  my 
associates  and  myself,  no  views  but  those  of  single-minded,  patriotic  intent  have  been 
allowed  place  or  expression,  nor  can  a  trace  or  suggestion  of  partisanship  be  justly  alleged. 

The  sole  and  difficult  question  to  which  the  treaty  relates—"  The  fishery  rights  of  one 
nation  in  the  jurisdictional  waters  of  another  "—began  with  the  first  dawn  of  our  recog- 
nized independent  existence  as  a  nation,  and  ever  since  has  conspicuously  presented  itself 
at  intervals,  exceeding  bitter  controversy,  and  never  has  been  satisfactorily  or  permanently 
disposed  of.  Meanwhile,  the  surrounding  circumstances  have  Importantly  changed  and 
advanced  with  rapid  and  vast  growth,  but  the  treaty  ot  1818  is  unaltered,  and  remains- 
unaffected  in  its  terms  by  seventy  years  of  such  material  progress  and  development  in  this- 
continent,  as  we  of  to-day  are  the  winesses. 

Unless  the  treaty  of  1818  shall  be  wholly  abrogated  and  recurrence  necessarily  had  to 
the  dangerous  status  that  John  Quincy  Adams  so  ably  but  unavailingly  discussed  with  the 
Earl  of  Bathurst  in  1815— and  which  had  resisted  all  efforts  of  the  negotiators  at  Ghent  in 
the  year  previous— it  is  manifest  that  a  joint  and  equitable  construction,  in  consonance- 
with  their  existing  relations  and  mutual  needs,  must  be  agreed  upon  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  and  this  I  affirm,  is  done  by  the  present  treaty.  There  is  not  a 
recorded  cause  of  just  and  reasonable  complaint  by  an  American  fisherman  against 
Canadian  administration  since  1866  for  which  this  treaty  does  not  provide  a  remedy  and 
promise  a  safeguard  in  the  future.  You  will  receive  the  published  record  of  the  two  years- 
that  have  elapsed  since  the  abrogation— on  June  30, 1885— of  the  fishery  articles  of  the  treaty 
of  1871,  when  we  were  obliged  to  fall  back  upon  the  treaty  of  1818,  and  you  can  select  any 
case  or  cases  of  unjust  treatment  of  our  fishermen  so  reported  and  test  my  statement  by 
the  terms  of  the  treaty  now  proposed. 

MANY  OF  THE  CAKADIAN  DEMANDS  WITnDRATVN. 

Many  Canadian  contentions  heretofore  put  forth  with  more  or  less  insistence,  are 
•withdrawn.  Imaginary  lines  upon  the  sea,  drawn  from  one  distant  headland  to  another— 
neither  being  visible  from  the  other— can  no  longer  cause  doubt  and  anxiety  to  the  fisher- 
man, for  the  demarcatSon  of  his  fishing  limits  is  made  by  objects  plainly  in  view,  and  if  he 
encroaches  upon  the  waters  renounced  in  1818,  he  will  do  so  wilfully;  and  from  no  bay 
where  fish  are  found,  and  purse  seines  can  be  profitably  used,  are  our  fishermen  excluded, 
by  the  present  treaty.  Every  privilege— shelter,  repairs,  wood,  water— reserved  to  him 
under  the  treaty  of  1818,  and  which  in  the  past  have  been  so  hampered  and  restricted  by 
Canadian  conditions,  can  hereafter  be  freely  enjoyed  without  cost  or  molestation. 

Hospitality  and  comity,  as  defined  by  civilized  nations,  are  secured,  and  facilities  for 
convenient  and  needful  supplies  "on  all  occasions,"  and  relief  against  casualty,  and  in 
cases  of  distress,  are  all  amply  provided  for.  Conciliation  and  mutual  neighborly  conces- 
sion have  together  done  their  honorable  and  honest  work  in  this  treaty,  and  paved  the  way 
for  relations  of  ainity  and  mutual  advantage.  Ail  this  is  accomplished  by  no  enforced 
changes  in  our  tariff,  nor  the  payment  of  a  penny  as  the  price  of  a  concession,  nor  for  the 
enjoyment  of  a  right. 

Neither  the  conscience,  nor  self-respect,  nor  the  pocket  of  any  American  has  been 
invaded  by  any  provision  of  the  peniing  treaty.  That  the  Canadians  possess  jurisdictional 
rights  no  fair  man  would  wish  to  deny— and  among  such  rights,  to  decide  what  may 
be  lawfully  bought  or  sold  within  their  own  limits.  This  home  rule  or  local  self-govern- 
ment Is  theirs  as  much  as  we  claim  it  for  ourselves. 

The  share  of  responsibility  of  myself  and  my  respected  and  able  associates  in  framing 
this  measure  for  the  settlement  of  a  difficult  and^dangerous  public  question  has,  I  believe* 
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l>een  fuinUcd,  but  still  In  view  of  tho  farrcachln?  results  which  may  attend  a  rrjcctlon  of 
cur  work,  I  am  anxious  to  have  all  the  light  poFstble  thrown  upon  the  treaty  and  it«  open- 
tlve  effeota  upon  the  well-being  and  happiness  of  our  country.  To  this  end  I  desire  to  give 
every  Information,  respond  to  every  iLqulry  and  to  remove  every  doubt.  But  the  duties  of 
the  oflloe  I  hold  are  manifold  nnd  press  dally  for  attention,  so  that  I  do  not  feel  warranted 
in  leaving  my  post,  even  for  the  pleasure  of  discussing  before  f  uch  an  audience  a  subject 
40  interesting  and  closely  assoolated  with  the  interests  and  local  historic  pride  of  New 
England. 

I  shall  Bond  r.s  soon  as  possible  a  copy  of  the  printed  documents  and  the  treaty  to  each 
of  the  gentlemen  who  signed  the  Invitation,  and  I  am,  with  sincere  respect. 

Most  truly  yours,  T.  P.  BAYARD. 

To  the  Hon.  H.  L.  Pibrcs,  Boston,  Mass. 

POSITION     OP  THE   DEMOCBATIO    SENATORS. 

The  conduct  of  the  Republican  majority  of  the  Senate  in  regard  to  this  treaty 
since  it  came  before  that  body  was  descril)ed  by  Senator  Saulsbury,  of  Delaware,  in 
a  speech  in  the  Senate,  as  follows : 

Mr.  President,  before  proceeding  to  discuss  the  treaty  under  consideration  I  may  be 
allowed  to  refer  to  a  matter  which  ha3  nothing  to  do  with  the  merits  of  the  treaty,  but  which 
it  is  necessary  shall  be  placed  right  before  the  country. 

It  is  known  by  the  published  proceedings  of  the  secret  executive  session,  relating  to 
the  treaty  that  the  Democratic  members  of  the  Senate  voted  against  a  motion  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  to  consider  the  treaty  In  open  executive  session,  and  that  the 
Republican  side  of  this  Chamber  voted  for  that  motion.  This  fact  has  been  made  the  basis 
for  the  assertion  by  the  Republican  press  that  the  Democratic  Senators  so  voted  because 
they  believed  the  treaty  Indefensible  and  desired  to  prevent  a  public  exposure  of  its  real 
character.  Indeed,  it  has  been  intimated  upon  this  floor  that  our  opposition  to  a  public  dis- 
cussion of  the  treaty  proceeded  from  that  cause.  These  statements  may  have  prejudiced 
some  persons  against  the  treaty  who  know  nothing  of  its  merits,  and  will  justify  a  brief 
-statement  of  the  facts  relating  to  the  consideration  of  the  treaty  in  open  executive  session* 
Soon  after  this  treaty  was  sent  to  the  Senate  the  Fcnator  fjcm  Virf  icia  (Mr.  Riddleber 
ger)  ottered  a  resolution  providing  for  the  consideration  of  the  treaty  with  open  doors, 
which  was  referred  to  tho  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  That  committee  at  the  proper 
time  took  the  reso4ution  into  consideration  and  reported  it  back  adversely. 

When  it  cpme  np  in  this  Icf'y  the  Senator  frcm  Masfachueetts  (Mr.  Hoar)  made  an 
able  speech  in  opposition  to  an  open  discussion  of  the  treaty  and  depicted  in  a  most  solemn 
manner  the  danger  of  discussing  treaties  wi.h  foreign  powers  in  open  executive  seesloo. 
He  was  followed  by  the  Senator  from  Vermont  in  an  equally  able  and  elaborate  argument 
on  the  same  side,  deprecating  the  injury  which  would  be  Inflicted  on  the  country  by  dis- 
cussing in  public  treaties  negotiated  with  foreign  countries.  Mr.  Hawley,  of  Connecticut, 
•ably  presented  the  same  view  of  the  matter,  and  upon  a  yeaand-nay  vote  only  three  Sena- 
tors voted  for  open  discussion.  In  less  than  forty-eight  hours  thereafter  (I  believe  on  the 
very  next  day)  a  Republican  caucus  was  held,  and  it  was  determined  by  the  caucus  that  the 
treaty  should  be  considered  with  open  doors.  Then  the  humiliating  tight  \»  as  presented  of 
every  Republican  Senator,  with  one  exception  (Mr.  Hale,  of  Maine),  coming  into  the  Senate 
•and  voting  for  an  open  executive  session,  reversing  their  own  action  upon  the  Riddleberger 
resolution.  No  more  humiliating  sight  was  ever  witnessed  In  the  American  Senato :  Sena- 
tors who  had  declared  that  the  interest  of  the  country  in  its  foreign  relations  would  be  sac- 
rificed by  repealing  or  suf p(  nding  the  rule  of  the  body  which  had  existed  from  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Government,  requiring  the  consideration  of  treaties  in  secret  session,  at  the 
mandate  of  a  party  caucus  for  a  partisan  purpose,  deliberately  bartering  their  expressed 
convictions  and  surrendering  th«  ir  cp'nlons  upon  a  matter  of  public  duty  In  order  to  obtain 
a  supposed  party  advantage. 

Senator  George  spoke  to  the  same  effect  in  the  following  forcible  words : 

I  telieve,  sir,  it  is  an  open  secret  that  this  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  Senators  on 

the  other  side,  resulting  in  a  consequent  charge  in  the  uniform  practice  of  the  Senate,  was 

brought  about  by  the  action  of  a  caucus  or  conference  of  Republican  Senators  from  which 

«U  the  world  was  excluded.    What  arguments  were  urged,  what  reasons  presented,  which 
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worked  this  extraordinary  change  are  unknown  to  me,  unknown  to  the  world.  The  Kepub- 
lican  Senators  became  In  some  unknown  way,  in  secret  council,  from  which  the  American 
people  were  excluded,  convinced— solemnly  convinced— by  arguments  and  on  reasoning 
which  they  dared  not  or  would  not  commit  to  the  American  people,  thai  secrecy  in  affairs, 
secrecy  In  making  treaties,  was  all  wrong ;  that  the  universal  practice  of  our  fathers  on 
this  subject  was  all  wrong.  The  inconsistency  between  the  methods  used  and  the  end 
attained,  the  repugnance  between  the  principles  of  these  methods  and  the  principles 
Involved  in  this  end,  are  so  patent  that  it  requires  a  large  share  of  charity  in  judging  man- 
kind to  believe  that  both  are  sincere. 

The  result— a  declaration  that  secrecy  in  deliberations  in  conducting  negotiations  with 
a  foreign  power  is  all  wrong,  the  exclusion  of  that  power  from  our  counsels  is  un-Ameri- 
can, is  reached  in  a  secret  caucus  from  which  the  American  people  themselves  are  excluded  ! 
It  Is  not  to  be  forgotten,  however,  that  this  change  in  regard  to  secret  sessions  of  the 
Senate  is  not  by  any  means  the  result  of  a  conviction  that  such  secrecy  is  in  general  wrong . 
The  change  is  limited  to  this  very  treaty ;  for  since  the  vote  to  consider  this  treaty  in  open 
session  we  have  been  considering  all  other  executive  business  in  secret,  including  not  only 
treaties,  but  matters  of  nominations  to  public  office,  which  are  purely  of  domestic  concern. 
Thus  we  take  into  our  confidence,  admit  to  our  secret  counsels,  Great  Britain  when  we 
consider  matters  which  seriously  affect  our  relations  with  that  empire,  and  we  exclude 
from  our  confidence  the  American  people  when  considering  matters  affecting  them  alone. 

The  same  charge  of  partisaa  conduct  iu  regard  to  the  treaty  on  the  part  of 
Republican  Senators  has  been  made  by  almost  every  Democratic  Senator  who  has 
spoken  on  the  treaty,  and  no  Republican  Senator  has  Jared  to  deny  it.  The  "prac- 
tical politics"  of  the  matter  were  managed  by  Senator  Chandler,  of  New  Hampshire, 
of  Electoral  Fraud  fame,  in  1876,  who  reduced  Senators  Edmunds  and  Hoar  to  obe- 
dience and  to  the  repudiation  of  their  own  arguments,  which  they  have  never  pub- 
licly renounced.. 

WHAT   THE  NEGOTIATORS  SAY  OP  IT. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Putman,  of  Maine,  one  of  the  United  States  Commissioners  to  nego- 
tiate the  treaty,  said  of  it : 

The  treaty  next  seeks  to  alleviate  the  hardships  of  the  legal  proceedings  which  various 
statutes  of  the  province  and  the  Dominion  have  imposed  on  foreign  vessels.       •       *       ♦ 

As  already  explained,  these  hai  bsea  allowed  to  thrive  so  long  without  any  successful 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  Unite  i  States  to  prevent  their  growth,  that  they  had  become  too 
deeply  rooted  in  the  general  mass  of  Canadian  legislation  to  permit  their  being  entirely 
drawn  out.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  so  far  as  this  article  ma?  fail  to  remove  all  these 
difiBcultles  detail  by  detail,  its  limitation  of  penalties,  except  for  illegal  fishing  or  prepara- 
atlon  therefor,  will  do  very  much  to  prevent  in]  ustice  under  any  circumstances ;  while  as  to 
vessels  poaching,  it  is  for  the  interest  of  each  government  that  they  shall  be  restrained  by 
severe  punishments. 

To  follow  out  the  matter  more  In  detail :  A  fishing  vessel  is  seized  in  the  Bay  of  St. 
Ann's  or  up  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  Under  existing  statutes,  first  of  all,  and  before 
she  can  claim  a  trial  or  take  testimony  or  other  steps  towards  a  trial,  she  is  required  to 
fiurnish  security  for  costs  not  exceeding  $340.  The  practical  experience  is  that  fishing  vessels 
taken  into  strange  ports  are  rarely  provided  with  funds  or  credit,  and  therefore  they  are 
compelled  to  communicate  with  their  owners  for  assistance,  and  by  reason  of  the  conse- 
quent delay  are  unable  to  take  even  the  preliminary  steps  before  the  sharesmen  scatter 
and  the  witnesses  are  lost ;  because  sharesmen,  not  being  ordinarily  on  wages,  cannot  be 
held  to  a  vessel  moored  to  a  pier. 

This  provision  of  the  Canadian  law  Is  not  singular ;  in  our  own  admiralty  courts  no  per- 
son can  ordinarily  claim  a  fishing  vessel,  or  whatever  vessel  she  may  be,  without  furnishing 
like  security.  Under  the  treaty  this  disappears;  and  in  practice  this  relief  will  be  found 
to  be  of  great  benefit  to  our  fishermen.  Next,  the  courts  into  which  all  the  eases  of  these- 
fishing  vessels  have  been  brought  are  not  provincial,  but  are  imperial  vice-almlralty  courts, 
established  and  governed  by  the  uniform  rules  of  the  imperial  statute,  although  presided 
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overbyalocBl  Jud^e  deslffnatod  for  that  purpose-  As  a  consequence,  all  the  parapher- 
nalia and  foes  of  imperial  courts  are  mot,  and  tho  pnxrress  of  the  trial  requires  tho  early 
disbursement  of  large  suras  of  money  common  In  all  of  them,  but  unknown  in  our  own 
and  in  the  provincial  courts. 

These  are  nouossarlly  so  large  that  our  consular  correspondence  shows  the  burden  of 
securing  tho  costs  and  advancing  fees  was  alone  sufficient  In  some  instances  to  compel 
owners  to  abandon  the  defense  of  vosseU  of  moderatj  value.  The  statutes  to  which  we 
have  already  referred,  moreover,  stipulated  that  no  vessel  should  be  released  on  ball  with- 
out the  consent  of  tho  seizing  officer ;  and,  although  it  must  bo  admitted  that  In  practice 
this  has  not  yet  been  found  to  create  difficulty,  it  is  annulled  by  the  treaty.  While  it  is 
imi>o8Siblo  to  antlcipatoor  prevent  all  causes  of  legal  delays  and  expenditures,  yet  there 
is  no  reasonable  ground  for  denying  that  this  thirteenth  article  will  essentially  moderate 
these  enumerated  rigors. 

The  punishment  for  Illegally  fishing  in  the  prohibited  waters  has  always  oeen  for- 
feiture of  the  vessel  and  the  cargo  aboard  at  the  time  of  seizure.  It  was  not  possible,  nor 
was  it  for  the  interest*  of  either  country,  to  demand  that  the  penalty  Imposed  on  actual 
poachers  should  not  be  severe;  but  this  article  provides  that  only  the  cargo  aboard  at  the 
time  of  the  offense  can  be  forfeited,  and  the  provincials  cannot  lie  back  until  a  vessel  has 
taken  a  full  cargo,  and  then  sweep  in  the  earnings  of  the  entire  trip  for  an  offense  com- 
mitted perhaps  at  Its  inception.  Moreover,  the  article  provides  the  penalty  shall  not  be 
enforced  until  reviewed  by  the  Governor-General  in  council,  giving  space  for  the  passing 
away  of  temporary  excitement  and  for  a  calm  consideration  of  all  mitigating  circumstances. 
Also,  from  the  passage  of  the  statute  of  1819,  the  penalty  for  Illegally  "preparing  to  flsh  " 
has  been  forfeiture.  This  has  at  times  been  construed  to  extend,  not  only  to  preparing  to 
flsh  illegally,  but  also  to  a  preparation  within  the  Dominion  waters  for  fishing  elsewhere. 
The  J.  H.  Nickerson,  already  referred  to,  was  forfeited  in  A.  D.  1870  on  this  principle, 
without  any  specific  protest  from  the  United  States  or  any  subsequent  reclamation. 

COMMISSIONBB  ANGKLL's    OPINION. 

The  Detroit  Tribune  of  February  24, 1888,  contained  an  interview  with  Presi- 
Angell,  of  the  State  University,  who  was  one  of  the  members  of  the  recent  Fish- 
eries Commisaion,  giving  his  views  with  reference  to  the  treaty  which  they  nego- 
tiated and  which  had  just  been  sent  to  the  Senate : 

When  the  representatives  of  the  different  governments  first  met  and  compared  views 
they  differed  so  widely  in  their  propositions  and  methods  that  it  seemed  almost  hopeless 
to  anticipate  that  they  would  ever  come  together.  Now,  I  want  'o  point  out  to  you  a  few 
of  the  benefits  which  I  think  we  have  gained  or  will  have  gained  when  the  treaty  submit- 
ted by  the  commission  Is  ratified  fay  all  the  parties  in  inerest.  The  chief  source  of  trouble 
to  our  fishermen  hero  has  been  that  when  they  ran  within  three  miles  of  the  Canadian 
shore  for  shelter  they  were  obliged  to  sail  their  vessels  at  times  a  distance  to  some  custom- 
house and  en' er  and  clear.  By  the  treaty  of  1818  our  vessels  were  allowed  the  privilege  of 
entering  to  port  for  four  objects,  shelter,  repairs,  wood  and  water.  Bur  this  section  of  the 
treaty  was  encumbered  and  lumbered  by  the  laws  of  the  Dominion  government  that  the 
privilege  was  entirely  stripped  of  its  value.  These  conditions  by  the  treaty  will  all  be 
taken  off  and  charges  for  dues,  pilotage  fees,  &c.,  have  all  been  dispensed  wi  h.  Why, 
when  our  vessels  ran  into  a  port  in  distress  they  were  not  allowed  to  purchase  a  single  arti- 
cle of  food  or  sell  a  dollar's  worth  of  their  cargo.  This  is  now  changed,  and  they  can  sell 
and  buy  food,  and  get  all  casual  and  needful  supplies  the  same  as  oiher  vessels.  The  Judi- 
cial procedure  was  one  of  the  greatest  annoyances  and  troubles  to  our  fishermen.  Now 
this  is  all  simplified  and  made  inexpensive.  Formerly  our  fishermen  did  not  know  and 
could  not  tell  when  they  were  wlihin  the  three-mile  limit.  This  is  to  be  rec  Ifled  so  that 
they  will  all  be  able  to  know  their  whereabouts  by  charts  and  buoys. 

We  left  the  matter  of  selling  bait  optional,  as  our  men  say  they  don't  have  to  buy  bait 
In  Canada,  while  the  Canadians  do  have  to  buy  our  bait.  For  this  reason  we  left  that  point 
optional,  as  we  might  wish  some  time  to  restrict  them  from  buying.  Wo  were  a  long  time 
getting  down  to  the  real  work  of  the  commission,  the  Interests  of  all  parties  being  so  varied. 
The  British  and  Canadian  consumers  were  especially  anxious  to  make  a  reciprocal  free 
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trade  a  part  of  this  negotiation  before  they  would  settle  on  the  fishery  question.  More  than 
half  the  time  was  occupied  in  this  endeavor.  The  real  work  has  been  done  within  the  past 
month.  We  told  them  over  and  over  again  that  the  tariff  was  a  matter  which  must  be  set- 
tled by  Congress,  that  we  could  do  nothing  about  it.  I  must  say  that  if  the  treaty  is  not  rat- 
ified by  the  Senate  they  will  make  a  great  mistake  in  my  judgment.  What  adds  decidedly 
to  the  strength  of  my  opinion,  in  that  we  have  been  able  to  get  decidedly  the  best  of  the 
case  in  the  treaty.  Is  that  the  radical  Canadian  papers  are  all  so  opposed  to  it. 

Commissioner  Angell  is  the  president  of  Michigan  University,  the  largest  edu- 
cational institution  in  the  United  States  except  Harvard.  He  is  a  gentleman  of  the 
highest  character  and  attainments,  a  Republican,  and  was  appointed  by  Mr.  Evarts, 
when  Secretary  of  State,  our  Plenipotentiary  to  China,  and  was  the  senior  member 
of  the  commission  which  negotiated  the  treaty  at  Peking,  of  Nov.  17,  1880,  placing 
restrict'ons  on  immigration  into  the  United  States  of  Chinese  laborers. 

WHAT  THE  TREATY  SECURED. 

The  truth  is  that  the  Fisheries  Treaty  secures  for  the  fishermen  far  more  than 
Republican  Senators  said  they  needed  before  it  was  made.  In  1887  Mr.  Edmunds 
made  a  report,  in  which  Mr.  Frye  and  all  the  other  members  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  of  the  Senate  joined,  and  in  which  it  was  declared  that  "there  is  no 
necessity  whatever  for  American  fishermen  to  resort  to  Canadian  waters"  for  bait. 
In  the  Boston  Journal  in  June,  1887,  Mr.  George  Steele,  President  of  the  America 
Fishery  Union,  wrote  as  follows  : 

"Gloucester,  IVovinceton  and  Portland  never  felt  better  than  now  their  ability  to  do 
without  Canadian  bait ;  and  the  Ottawa  Government  will  find  that  its  measures  of  retalia- 
tion and  exclusion  have  injured  its  own  fishermen  without  doing  the  least  damage  to  the 
United  States." 

He  also  testified  before  the  Committee  of  Foreign  Relations  as  follows  : 

"Q.  Taking  the  cod-fishery,  then,  what  in  your  opinion  is  the  value  to  the  American 
fishing  interest  of  the  rtght  to  get  bait  on  British  shore  ?    A.  Nothing  whatever. 

"  Q.  You  would  not  care  anything  about  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

"Q.  In  your  halibut  fishery  you  carry  the  ice  out  from  here  always,  do  you  not?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

"  Q.  And  stand  right  straight  off  for  the  halibut  fishing  ground  ?  A.  Yes,  sir.  We  take 
twenty -five  to  forty  tons  to  a  vessel. 

"  Q.  Taking  the  cod-flshory,  the  mackerel-fishery  and  the  whole  thing  together,  how 
far  do  you  regard  as  of  any  practical  value  to  American  fishing  interests  the  right  to  go 
ashore  or  inside  the  three-mile  limit,  except  for  shelter  and  for  fresh  water  ?  A.  I  should 
not  think  it  was  of  any  value  whatever." 

Mr.  O.  B.  Whitten  of  Portland,  Vice-President  of  the  Fishery  Union,  said  November 
last,  in  a  local  paper,  that  Canada  has  nothing  to  give  us  to  offset  free-trade,  "no  privileges, 
bait  or  flsh.' 

He  also  testified  before  the  Committee  of  Foreign  Relations  as  follows : 

"  Q.  In  fishing  in  Canadian  waters  for  halibut— I  do  not  mean  in  waters  within  their 
jurisdiction,  but  off  their  coast  on  the  banks— what  necessity  is  there  for  our  fisher- 
men to  go  into  their  ports  for  bait  ?    A.  Not  any  whatever. 

"  Q.  Is  there  any  necessity  of  going  into  the  ports  of  Canada  to  get  fresh  bait?  A.  It 
is  not  necessary;  they  can  get  it  here  and  take  it  with  them.  There  are  thousands  and 
thousands  of  barrels  caught  no  further  off  than  Wood  Island. 

"  Q.  Do  you  consider  valuable  the  privilege  of  going  Inio  Canadian  ports  to  buy  bait  ? 
A.  I  do  not  consider  it  of  any  value  at  all." 

"  Q.  Then  so  far  as  the  Canadian  ports  are  concerned,  other  than  for  purposes  of 
shelter,  water,  wood  and  repairs  of  damages,  it  would  be  better  for  the  fishermen  of  Maine 
if  they  were  not  permitted  to  go  in  at  all?    A.  I  think  so." 
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SENATOR  FRYB  BEFORE  HE  HAD  A  PARTISAN  POINT  TO  MAKE, 

Senator  Frye,  in  a  publiBhed  interview  at  Lewiston,  Maine,  In  October,  1886, 
«aid: 

Tho  testimony  of  the  ownora  and  fishermen  taken  at  Gloucester,  also  at  Boston, 
Provlnoetowu  and  Portland,  was  entirely  aarreed  on  the  following:  points: 

First— That  there  Is  no  necessity  at  all  for  our  fishing  vessels  to  enter  ports  of  Canada 
for  any  purposes  except  those  provided  for  In  the  treaty  of  1819,  viz  ,  for  shelter,  wood, 
-water  and  repairs;  that  while  the  Canadians  admit  our  rights  to  those  privileges,  they  are 
unnecessarily  and  without  excuse  interfering  continuously  with  our  enjoyment  of  them. 
If  one  of  our  vessels  runs  into  a  Canadian  port  In  a  storm  for  shelter,  they  insist  upon 
immediate  entry,  no  matter  how  Inconvenient  it  may  be  to  tho  captain  of  the  vessel.  They 
will  not  permit  him  to  land  a  man,  though  he  bo  a  citizen  of  that  country,  send  his  clothing 
ashore,  send  for  treatmontin  sickness,  purchase  anything  whatever.  A  score  of  our  fishing 
Tessels  have  already  been  sezed  by  them  and  fined  $tOO,  for  what  they  determined  to  be 
infractions  of  the  peculiar  rules  and  regulations  of  their  customs  laws,  which  have  been 
obsolete  fer  more  than  forty  years.  In  fact,  they  do  not  permit  us  to  enjoy  any  of  the  rights 
which  they  admit  to  be  secured  to  us  by  the  treaty  of  1818,  without  putting  us  to  more 
inconvenience  and  trouble  than  the  right  Is  worth. 

Second— They  refuse  our  fishermen  absolutely  and  unqualifiedly  all  commerciallrights 
whatever,  and  refuse  to  recognize  as  valid  our  customs  permits  to  touch  and  trade.  Their 
ports  are  almost  as  effectually  closed  against  all  of  our  fishing  vessels  as  if  there  was  to-day 
a  condition  of  war  between  us  and  Great  Britain.  The  fishermen  alsoconcurin  saylngthat 
these  commercial  privileges  are  of  no  value.  It  has  been  generally  understood  that  the 
right  to  purchase  ba't  was  a  very  valuable  one ;  but  the  testimony  not  only  shows  that  it  is 
of  no  value,  but  the  preponderance  of  testimony  Is  that  the  right  exercised  does  more  harm 
than  good,  that  the  time  consumed  in  going  into  and  out  of  the  port,  and  going  thence  to 
the  banks  again,  costs  the  fishermen  more  than  the  value  of  the  bait. 

Third— Both  fishermen  and  owners  agree  with  great  unanimity,  that  they  require  abso- 
lutely nothing  of  Canada  other  than  the  treaty  rights  of  1818 ;  that  it  is  better  for  them 
when  they  start  on  their  cruises  to  provide  their  vessels  with  everything  that  is  necessary 
for  the  cruises,  bait  and  all,  than  to  leave  anything  to  be  provided  for  in  Canada. 

Fourth- They  agree  that  the  privilege  of  fishing  inside  of  the  three-raile  limit  is  abso- 
lutely worthless,  and  has  been  for  fifteen  years ;  that  nearly  all  the  fish,  both  mackerel  and 
cod,  have  been  taken  outside ;  that  fishing  with  purse  seines  within  three  miles  of  the  shore 
Hever  brings  compensation  enough  to  make  up  for  the  damage  to  the  seines  in  shoal  water 
and  on  the  rocks. 

Fifth— There  seems  to  be  no  difference  in  opinion  about  the  resalt  of  a  treaty  with  Can- 
ada which  would  give  them  our  markctsoralterour  tariff  by  making  fish  free.  They  believe 
it  would  be  certain  to  destroy  in  ten  or  fifteen  years  the  fishing  Industry  of  New  England 
and  transfer  to  Canada  the  fishing  fleet;  that  there  is  nothing  which  Canada  can  give  them 
as  a  compensation  for  this. 

Sixth— Their  remedy  for  existing  troubles  with  their  business  is  a  higher  duty  on  salt 
fish,  also  a  duty  on  fresh  fish." 

Under  the  new  fisheries  treaty  should  the  tax  on  salt  fisl^  be  at  any  t'me,  in 
the  pleasure  of  the  United  States,  removed,  the  already  largely  increased  privileges 
of  American  fishing  vessels  in  Canadian  waters  would  be  still  further  expanded. 

THE   FRESFDENT'S   LETTER  TO  THE  FISHERY    UNION. 

Before  the  negotiation  of  the  Fisheries  Treaty,  when  arrangements  were  being 
made  for  the  fishing  season  of  1887,  the  President  wrote  to  the  president  of  the 
Pishery  Union  the  following  letter : 
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ExKCtTTivE  Mansion,  "Washlngrton,  April  7,  188T. 
Qboroe  Steele,  Esq., 

President  American  Fishery  Union,  and  others,  Gloucester,  Mass. 

Gentlemen  :  I  have  received  your  letter  lately  addressed  to  me,  and  have  ^ven  full 
consideration  to  the  expression  of  the  views  and  wishes  therein  contained,  in  relation  to 
the  existing  differences  between  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
growing  out  of  the  refusal  to  award  to  our  citizens  engaged  in  flshin^  enterprises  the 
privileges  to  which  they  are  entitled,  either  under  treaty  stipulations  or  the  guarantees  of 
international  comity  and  neighborly  concession. 

I  sincerely  trust  the  apprehension  you  express,  of  uAJust  and  unfriendly  treatment  of 
American  fishermen  lawfully  found  in  Canadian  waters,  will  not  be  realized.  But  if  such 
apprehension  should  prove  to  be  well  founded,  I  earnestly  hope  that  no  fault  or  incon- 
siderate action  of  any  of  our  citizens  will  in  the  least  weaken  the  just  position  of  our 
Government,  or  deprive  us  of  the  universal  sympathy  and  support  to  which  we  should  be 
entitled. 

The  action  of  this  administration  since  June,  1885,  when  the  fishery  articles  of  the 
treaty  of  1871  were  terminated  under  the  notification  which  had  two  years  before  been 
given  by  our  Government,  has  been  fully  disclosed  by  the  correspondence  between  the 
representatives  and  the  appropriate  departments  of  the  respective  governments,  with 
which  I  am  apprised  by  your  letter  you  are  entirely  familiar.  An  examination  of  this  cor- 
respondence has  doubtless  satisfied  you  that  in  no  case  have  the  rights  or  privileges  of 
American  fishermen  been  overlooked  or  neglected,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  have 
been  seduously  insisted  upon  and  cared  for  by  every  means  within  the  control  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government. 

The  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3, 1887,  authorizing  a  course  of  retaliation  through 
executive  action,  in  the  event  of  a  continuance  on  the  part  of  the  British-American 
authorities  of  unfriendly  conduct  and  treaty  violations  affecting  American  fishermen,  has 
devolved  upon  the  President  of  the  United  States  exceedingly  grave  and  solemn  responsi- 
bilities, comprehending  highly  important  consequences  to  our  national  character  and 
dignity,  and  involving  extremely  valuable  commercial  intercourse  between  the  British 
Possessions  in  North  America  and  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

I  understand  the  main  purpose  of  your  letter  is  to  suggest  that,  in  case  recourse  to  the- 
retaliatory  measures  authorized  by  this  act  should  be  invited  by  unjust  treatment  of  our 
fishermen  in  the  future,  the  object  of  such  retaliatien  might  be  fully  accomplished  by 
"prohibiting  Canadian-caught  fish  from  entry  into  the  ports  of  the  United  States." 

The  existing  controversy  is  one  in  which  two  nations  are  the  parties  concerned.  The 
retaliation  contemplated  by  the  act  of  Congress  is  to  be  enforced,  not  to  protect  solely  any 
particular  interePt,  however  meritorious  or  valuable,  but  to  maintain  the  national  honor, 
and  thus  protect  all  our  people.  In  this  view,  the  violation  of  American  fishery  rights,  and 
unjust  or  unfriendly  acts  towards  a  portion  of  our  citizens  engaged  in  this  business.  Is  but 
the  occasion  for  action,  and  constitutes  a  national  affront  which  gives  birth  to,  or  may 
Justify,  retaliation.  This  measure,  once  resorted  to,  its  effectiveness  and  value  may  well 
depend  upon  the  thoroughness  and  extent  of  its  application ;  and  in  the  performance  of 
International  duties,  the  enforcement  of  international  rights,  and  the  protection  of  our 
citizens,  this  government  and  the  people  of  the  United  States  must  act  as  a  unit— all  intent 
upon  attaining  the  best  result  of  retaliation  upon  the  basis  of  a  maintenance  of  national 
honor  and  duty, 

A  nation  seeking  by  any  means  to  maintain  its  honor,  dignity,  and  integrity  is  engaged 
in  protecting  the  rights  of  its  people ;  and  if  in  such  efforts  particular  Interests  are  injured 
and  special  advantages  forfeited,  these  things  should  be  patriotically  borne  for  the  public 
good. 

An  immense  volume  of  population,  manufactures  and  agricultural  productions,  and  the 
marine  tonnage  and  railways  to  which  these  have  given  activity,  all  largely  the  result  of 
Intercourse  between  the  United  States  and  British  America,  and  the  natural  growth  of  a 
full  half  century  of  good  neighborhood  and  friendly  communication,  form  an  aggregate  of 
material  wealth  and  incidental  relations  of  most  impressive  magnitude.  I  fully  appreciate 
these  things,  and  am  not  unmindful  of  the  great  number  of  our  people  who  are  concerned 
In  such  vast  and  diversified  Interests, 
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In  the  performance  of  the  serious  duty  which  the  OonirreM  has  Imposed  upon  me,  and 
In  the  ezeroise  upon  Just  oocaslon  of  the  power  conferred  under  the  act  referred  to,  I  shal) 
deem  myself  bound  to  Intllot  no  unnecessary  dama?o  or  Injury  upon  any  portion  of  our 
people ;  but  I  shall,  nevertheless,  be  unflinchlnerly  guided  by  a  sense  of  what  the  self- 
respect  and  dignity  of  the  nation  demand.  In  the  maintenance  of  these  and  in  the  support 
of  the  honor  of  the  government  beneath  which  every  citizen  may  repose  in  safety,  no  sacri- 
floe  of  personal  or  private  Interests  shall  be  considered  as  against  the  general  welfare. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

GROVER  CLEVELAND. 


PRACTICAL  WORKINGS  OF   THE  DEPARTMENT. 

Under  the  Cleveland  administration,  the  service  of  the  Department  has  been 
brought  up  to  a  high  state  of  efSciency.  A  committee  of  the  Senate,  engaged  in 
investigating  the  manner  in  which  the  Department  business  is  at  present  conducted, 
has  lately  made  a  report  in  which  no  criticism  was  offered.  Much  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  consular  branch  of  our  foreign  service.  Its  condition  has  been 
greatly  improved,  and  among  the  things  sought  to  be  accomplished  through  it,  ts- 
the  prevention  of  frauds  upon  our  customs  laws  by  undervaluations. 
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CHAPTER   XV, 
THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  TREASURY. 


HOW    THIS    GREAT     DEPARTMENT    HAS     BEEN     ADMINISTERED    FOR 
THE     BENEFIT    OF    THE    COUNTRY. 


Under  Democratic  Management  the  Deht  Has  Been  Paid 
Rapidly  and  Business  Interests  Promoted. 


The  most  important  work  of  this  Department  obviously  consists  of  the  collec- 
tion of  the  revenues  and  the  management  of  the  national  finances. 

In  the  matter  of  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  which  is  mainly  derived  from 
receipts  for  customs  dues  and  from  internal  taxes,  there  has  been  a  steady  and 
decided  increase  of  revenue,  and  a  steady  and  decided  decrease  of  the  cost  of  collec- 
tion under  the  present  Administration.  The  fiscal  year  ends  on  the  30th  day  of 
June,  and  the  present  year,  therefore,  completes  three  full  fiscal  years  of  this  admin- 
istration of  the  Department;  and,  beginning  vpith  the  fiscal  year  1884,  which  was 
the  first  year  after  the  tarifiTlaw  of  1883  went  into  effect,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
receipts  from  customs  for  that  year  were,  in  round  numbers,  one  hundred  and 
ninety-five  millions  of  dollars ;  for  1885,  one  hundred  and  eighty  one  millions  of 
'dollars ;  for  1886,  one  hundred  aad  ninety  three  millions  of  dollars — being  the  first 
year  of  this  administration — an  increase  of  twelve  millions  of  dollars;  and  in  1887 
they  were  two  hundred  and  seventeen  millions  of  dollars,  a  further  increase  of 
twenty-five  millions ;  and  for  1888,  two  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  dollars,  a 
farther  increase  of  three  millions,  making  a  total  increase  during  the  three  years  of 
over  forty  millions  of  dollars,  while  the  cost  of  collection  for  1884  was  03.44  per 

-cent. ; 

1885,03.77; 
1886,03  30; 
1887,03.16; 

and 
1888,  03.98. 

CARE    IN  THE   TRANSACTION  OF  BUSINESS. 

The  same  results  are  shown  in  the  receipts  from  internal  revenue  and  the 
■expenditures  in  that  branch  of  the  service,  the  collections  for  the  fiscal  year  1885 
$)eing,  in  round  numbers,  one  hundred  and  twelve  millions  ;  1886,  one  hundred  and 
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seyentcen  millions ;  1887,  one  hundred  and  nineteen  millions;  1888,  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  millions,  a  total  Increase  of  tliirteen  millions  of  dollars,  while  th© 
cost  of  collection  has  decreased  from  3.903  per  cent  for  1885  to  3  02  per  cent,  in 
1888.  This  has  been  accomplinbed  notwithstanding  the  work  of  collecting  the  tax 
upon  oleomargarine  and  the  enforcement  of  the  law  atcainst  the  illicit  production 
and  traffic  in  that  article  has  during  this  period  devolved  upon  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Bureau. 

In  both  the  customs  and  internal  revenue  service  great  vigilance  has  been  dis- 
played in  the  detection  and  suppression  of  frauds  upon  the  revenue.  In  the  cus- 
toms department  especial  attention  has  been  given  to  the  subject  of  undervaluations, 
which  had  grown  to  be  so  great  an  abuse  that  loud  complaints  were  constantly^ 
made  by  the  domestic  manufacturer  and  the  honest  Importer  that  their  business  waa 
seriously  imperiled  in  consequence  of  it.  The  result  has  been  that  this  abuse  has 
been  practically  eradicated,  and  save  in  rare  instances  are  complaints  now  made- 
either  to  the  Department  or  in  the  public  press  on  that  account.  Greater  prompt- 
ness in  the  transaction  of  customs  business  has  also  been  secured.  Two-thirds  of 
the  revenue  from  customs  are  collected  at  the  port  of  New  York,  and  two  years  ago 
the  work  of  the  Liquidating  Division  at  that  port  was  over  two  years  behind,  and 
the  Division  of  Protests  and  Appeals  was  equally  in  arrears,  but  at  the  present  time 
the  work  of  both  divisions  has  been  so  far  advanced  that  by  the  end  of  this  calendar 
year  all  arrears  of  business  will  have  been  disposed  of,  and  the  work  will  be  up  to- 
current  date. 


XL 
BUYING   BONDS   FOR   THE   SINKING   FUND. 

EFFORTS  TO  REDUCE  THE  SURPLUS  BY  RELEASING  PUBLIC  MONEY  TO  THE 
COUNTRY  FOR  THE   PURPOSES  OF  BUSINESS. 

In  the  matter  of  the  management  of  the  national  finances,  a  brief  review  of 
some  of  the  difficulties  which  had  to  be  encountered,  and  of  the  dangers  which 
threatened  the  country,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been  avoided  and 
averted,  will  satisfy  every  candid  and  impartial  mind  that  this  branch  of  the  public 
service  was  never  more  ably  or  more  faithfully  administered. 

On  the  80th  of  June,  1887,  the  surplus  in  the  Treasury,  according  to  the  Treas- 
urer's statement  of  assets  and  liabilities,  was  $45,698,594.15.  The  expenditures^ 
actual  and  estimated,  including  the  Sinking  Fund,  for  the  fiscal  year  1888  were 
$316,817,785.48,  and  the  revenues  of  the  Government  for  the  same  period  under  ex- 
isting tarifi"  and  revenue  laws  were  estimated  to  be  approximately  $388,000,000. 
Thus  an  addition  to  the  surplus  during  the  fiscal  year  of  $66,182,214.53  was  ex- 
pected, making  the  total  surplus  on  the  30th  of  June,  1888,  $111,880,808,67.  Thl» 
was  the  situation  as  it  appeared  one  year  ago.  It  will  be  seen  from  what  follows 
that  the  estimate  was  far  below  the  reality. 

Early  in  August,  1887,  it  became  apparent  that  the  rapid  accumulation  of 

money  in  the  Treasury,  which  had  already  created  a  feeling  of  great  anxiety  and 

uneasiness  in  business  centres,  would  soon  cause  severe  stringency  in  the  money 

.  markets.    The  time  was  approaching  when  the  annual  shipments  of  money  to  the 
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West  for  the  purpose  of  moving  the  crops  would  deplete  the  reserves  in  the  great 
■cities.  This  depletion,  which  in  good  years  is  always  great  enough  to  increase  the 
loaning  rate  to  7  per  cent,  and  upward,  threatened  to  be  so  great  as  to  cripple  the 
movement  of  money  so  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the  country,  particularly  of  the 
^reat  grain-raising  sections  of  the  West,  and  the  constantly  increasing  surplus  in  the 
Treasury  was  daily  adding  to  the  gravity  of  the  situation. 

At  this  juncture  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  wisely  determined  that,  instead 
of  distributing  the  purchases  for  the  Sinking  Fund  over  the  whole  fiscal  year,  as  he 
would  do  in  ordinary  circumstances,  he  would  invest  the  entire  amount,  nearly 
twenty-eight  millions,  at  once,  or  as  rapidly  a3  possible,  hoping  thereby  to  so  far  re- 
lieve the  impending  distress  as  to  tide  over  the  period  of  moving  the  crops,  and  so 
prevent  business  disturbances  during  that  critical  time.  To  this  end  he  published 
the  circular  of  August,  1887,  and  later  the  circular  of  September,  1887,  for  the  pur- 
chase of  bonds  for  the  Sinking  Fund.  The  first  circular  proposed  to  receive  offers 
weekly  at  prices  to  be  named  by  the  owners,  and  when  all  which  were  offered  at  fair 
prices  had  been  obtained  by  that  method,  the  second  circular  was  published  fixing  a 
price  at  which  they  would  be  received. 

Under  these  two  circulars  the  Secretary  purchased  $24,844,650  bonds  at  a  cost 
of  $27,842,237.10.  No  comment  is  needed  to  emphasize  the  importance  and  vast 
benefit  of  this  operation.  The  Secretary  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  people  nearly 
twenty-eight  millions  of  money  with  which  to  carry  on  the  most  important  business 
transactions  ot  the  year.  The  wisdom  and  success  of  this  measure  is  best  shown  by 
the  fact  that  throughout  the  period  when  the  greatest  trouble  has  heretofore  occurred, 
■aot  the  slightest  disturbance  of  business  was  recorded,  and  the  average  rate  paid  for 
money  on  call  in  New  York,  the  great  banking  centre  of  the  country,  was  never 
lower. 

Upon  completing  the  purchase  of  bonds  for  the  Sinking  Fund,  the  question  of 
disposing  of  the  further  additions  to  the  surplus  was  carefully  considered.  The 
authority  to  purchase  bonds  in  addition  to  the  Sinking  Fund  requirements  was  not 
•considered  to  be  so  clear  and  unequivocal  as  to  justify  the  Secretary  in  making 
purchases. 

DISTRIBUTING   GOVERNMENT  MONET  THROUGH  THE  BANKS. 

The  authority  to  do  this,  such  as  it  was,  was  contained  in  a  paragraph  in  the 
Legislative  Appropriation  Bill,  approved  March  3, 1881,  and  after  a  careful  survey 
of  all  the  circumstances  it  was  decided  that  doubt  existed  and  that  all  other  lawful 
means  should  first  be  exhausted  before  reserting  to  other  purchases.  The  only  re- 
source left  appeared  to  be  in  the  Secretary's  authority  to  use  National  Banks  as  de- 
positories of  public  money.  Prior  to  this  time  the  deposits  in  National  Banks  had 
been  somewhat  restricted  by  the  unprofitable  nature  of  the  terms  offered  to  the 
banks.  They  were  limited  to  a  deposit  of  90  per  cent,  of  the  par  value  of  the  bonds 
deposited  by  them  as  security,  so  that  from  18  to  36  per  ceut.  of  the  value  of  the 
bonds  was  practically  locked  up.  In  view  of  the  high  premium  which  these  bonds 
commanded  as  an  investment,  it  was  decided  to  allow  a  deposit  of  the  par  value  of 
4i  per  cent,  bonds  held  as  security  and  a  deposit  of  110  per  cent,  against  4  per  cent, 
bonds  held.    The  result  is  best  shown  by  the  following  statement. 

On  the  Ist  of  July,  1885,  there  were  141  National  Banks  whose  designations 
as  depositories   were  in  force  and  the  deposits  of  public  moneys  in  their  hands 
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amounted  to  812,028,3<J4.47.  On  tho  Ist  of  July,  1888,  there  were  294 
banks,  holding  public  deposits  of  950,f>70,030.63.  This  is  an  increase  of 
153  banks  and  an  increase  of  deposits  in  their  hands  of  $47,050,775.10. 
In  other  words,  there  are  more  than  twice  as  many  banks  now  acting  as  deposito- 
ries as  there  were  three  years  ago,  and  they  hold  nearly  five  times  as  much  public 
money  as  they  did  three  years  ago.  This  great  sum  of  forty-seven  inillious 
ot  dollars  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  people  as  the  result  of  the  wise  and  liberal 
policy  of  the  Secretary,  instead  of  remaining  locked  up  in  the  Treasiiry,  as  it  would 
have  remained  under  the  policy  formerly  in  operation,  and  the  security  held  for  the 
safe  return  to  the  Treasury  of  the  money  deposited,  is  at  times  ample,  for  the 
4i  per  cent,  bonds  held  by  the  Treasury  have  at  all  times  been  worth  at  least  seven 
per  cent,  more  than  the  deposit,  and  the  4  per  cent,  at  least  15  per  cent.  more. 
Either  class  of  bonds  can  be  sold  at  a  day's  notice,  so  that  no  possible  contingency 
«ould  result  in  loss  to  the  Government. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  PUBLIC   MONEY  BY  SECTIONS. 

The  total  amount  of  public  deposits  in  depository  banks  June  30,   1888,  ex- 
clusive of  sums  to  the  credit  of  disbursing  officers,  was  $54,950,501.15,    More  than 
five  times  the  amount  held  June  30,  1885,  when  the  balances  were  $10,921,418.64. 
These  amounts  were  distributed  as  follows  : 

Eastern  Division,  comprising  the  New  England  States,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania  and  Delaware  :  » 

June  30,  1885 $  3,164.405.06 

June  30,  1888 30,068.033.63 

Central  Division,  comprising  Michigan,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Ken- 
tucky: 

June  30,  1885  |  4,351,650.34 

June  30,  1888 11,188,644.81 

Northwestern  Division,  comprising  Colorado,  Montana,  Kansas,  Dakota, 
Nebraska,  Missouri,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  Iowa: 

June  30,  1885 $1,920,220.12 

June  80,  1888 6,958,770.63 

Southern  Division,  comprising  New  Mexico,  Alabama,  Louisiana,  Texas, 
Georgia,  &c.,  «&c. : 

June  30,  1885 $1,201,562.66 

June  30,  1888 6,705,852.49 

Pacific  Slope,  comprising  Utah,  Idaho,  Washington,  Nevada,  California,  and 
Oregon : 

June  30,  1885 $  285,570.40 

June  30,  1888 1,029,199.59 

NO  CONTRACTION  OP  THE  CIRCULATING  MEDIUM. 

There  has  prevailed  the  belief  that  the  accumulation  of  the  surplus  revenues 
in  the  Treasury  and  the  retirement  of  National  Bank  Notes  by  banks  reducing 
circulation  must  result  in  contraction  of  the  circulation  of  the  country.  So  far  the 
wise,  prudent,  and  skillful  management  of  the  Government  finances  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  has  averted  all  trouble  from  this  source.  Indeed,  the  amount 
of  money  in  circulation  among  the  people  to-day  is  greater  than  it  was  two 
years  ago. 
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The  total  circulation  January  1,  1886,  was   $1,285,173,012,  while  the  amount 
June 30,  1888,  was  $1,372,627,868,  an  increase  of  $87,454,856, 

The  following  table  shows  how  this  increase  is  effected  : 

CHANGES.  T  TN 

Increase.  Decrease^ 

Gold  Coin $  38,625,381 

Silver  Dollars 3,287,732 

Subsidiary  Coin " 3,207,372 

Gold  Certificates 14,527,769 

Silver  Certificates 107,207,911 

United  States  Notes $10,042,004 

National  Bank  Notes 69,359,305 

Total $166,856,165        $79,401,309' 

BTJYIlTft  BONDS  tTPON  OFFERS  FROM  THE  PDBLIC. 

The  efforts  of  the  Secretary  to  keep  down  the  surplus  in  the  Treasury  were  ef- 
fectual during  the  fall  and  early  winter,  but  the  time  soon  came  when  something 
more  must  be  done,  for  the  surplus  continued  to  grow  and  the  measures  which  had 
been  so  effective  earlier  in  the  fiscal  year,  were  now  inoperative,  which  were  clearly 
foreseen,  and  to  which  the  present  Secretary  and  his  able  predecessor,  Mr.  Manning, 
had  repeatedly  called  the  attention  of  Congress,  without  avail.  The  absorption  of 
public  moneys  by  the  depository  banks  had  jeached  its  limit,  and  the  sinking  fund 
requirements  had  been  supplied,  so  that  nothing  remained  to  be  done  but  to  await 
the  action  of  Congress.  There  had  been  discus-ion  of  the  subject  in  both  Houses, 
but  no  material  progress  towards  a  settlement  of  the  question  had  been  made.  In 
April,  however,  the  House  passed  a  resolution  declaratoiy  of  its  judgment  that  the 
clause  in  the  appropriation  bill  of  March  3,  1881,  was  still  in  force,  and  a  similar 
resolution  was  passed  a  few  days  later  in  the  Senate. 

The  sanction  of  Congress  having  thus  been  practically  given  to  the  policy  of 
purchasing  unmatured  obligations  at  a  premium,  the  Secretary  promptly,  on  the 
day  after  the  passage  of  the  Senate  resolution,  published  a  circular  dated  April  17, 
1888,  inviting  daily  offerings  of  bonds  to  the  Government.  This  circular,  hke  those 
which  preceded  it  in  August  and  September,  1887,  invited  the  people  to  deal  di- 
rectly with  the  Government  in  selling  their  bonds,  being  a  marked  departure  from 
the  policy  of  former  administrations  in  this  respect.  All  previous  purchases  had 
been  made  through  the  Sub-Treasury  in  New  York,  and  a  deposit  as  a  guarantee 
of  good  faith  was  required.  This  restriction  placed  the  business  of  selling  bonds  to 
the  Government  exclusively  in  the  hands  ot  the  professional  dealers  in  securities, 
and  consequently  placed  individual  holders  at  their  mercy.  Under  the  present 
system  the  humblest  citizen  of  the  Uniied  States,  owner  of  a  bond  for  $50,  can  deal 
directly  with  the  Government,  and  his  proposal  for  the  sale  of  his  bond  receives 
from  the  Secretary  the  same  consideration,  and  if  his  bond  is  accepted  the  same 
prompt  payment  as  that  accorded  the  dealer  who  sells  his  millions  at  a  time, 

THE  EFFECTS  OF  BOND  PURCHASES. 

Under  this  circular  of  April  17, 1888,  the  Secretary  had  purchased  up  to  June 
30, 1883,  $18,383,800,  4  per  cent,  bonds,  at  a  cost  of  $23,347,744.20,  and  $8,393,050 
4i  per  cent,  at  a  cost  of  $9,039,056.20,  making  a  total  disbursement  on  account  of 
purchase  of  $32,386,800.40. 
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The  bonds  so  purchased,  It  should  be  remembered,  were  not  redeemable,  the  H 
per  ceut3.  being  payable  after  September,  18!)  I,  and  tho  4  per  cents,  not  until  after 
July  1,  1907.  The  amount,  therelore,  which  the  Government  would  pay  in  interest 
and  principal  on  the  bonds  if  outstanding  till  maturity,  would  be  for  the  4^  per  cent. 
$0,705,158.31,  and  for  the  4  per  cents.  $32,539,320.  makinff  a  total  of  $42,244,484  31. 

The  difference  between  ihia  amount  and  the  amount  actually  paid  results  in  a 
direct  saving  to  the  Government  of  80,85 7,(48 ;5.1>1,  which  added  to  savings 
in  1887  of  $4,832,608. 62,  makes  a  total  saving  of  $14,71>0,352.53,  so  that  at 
the  same  «ime  that  tho  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  relieving  the  people  by  dis- 
bursing the  money  they  so  badly  needed,  he  was  saving  to  them  nearly  fifteen  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  and  making  possible  a  still  further  reduction  of  taxation  to  that 
amount. 

Notwithbtanding  the  utmost  endeavors  of  the  Secretary  to  diminish  the  sur- 
plus, statements  published  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1888,  show  that  it  is  larger 
tlian  at  the  commencement  of  the  purchases  in  August,  1887.  According  to  the 
statements  of  assets  and  liabilities  for  August  1,  1887,  the  surplus  was  then 
$45,698,59415,  and  on  July  1,  1888,  it  was  $103,230,40171,  which  is  an  increase  of 
$57,521,870.56,  notwithstanding  the  purchase  during  the  interval  of  Q.  !:^r.  bonds.cost  - 
ing  over  thirty-two  millions  of  dollars,  in  addition  to  those  purchased  in  August  for 
the  sinking  fund,  and  which  were  included  in  the  estimated  expenditures  for  the 
fiscal  year. 

It  has  already  bcQU  shown  that  the  estimates  made  on  June. 20,  1887,  for  the 
ensuing  fiscal  year,  indicated  a  probable  surplus  of  $111,830,803.67  during  the  year. 
The  actual  surplus  wes  $135,607,365.11,  consisting  of  $103,220,464.71  still  in  the 
Treasury,  and  $32,886,800.40  paid  for  bonds  purchased.  This  is  an  increase  over 
the  estimate  of  $23,726,456.44. 

GIVING  SMALL  HOLDEBS  A  CHAKCE. 

When  the  circular  of  April  17, 1888,  was  published  inviting  proposals  for  the 
sale  of  bonds  to  the  Government,  public  notice  was  given  to  the  country  through, 
the  press  that  the  names  of  the  persons  offering  bonds  to  the  Government  would 
not  be  published.  This  action  was  taken  in- consequence  of  the  unwillingness  of 
the  owners  of  bonds  to  have  their  private  affairs  made  public.  It  was  thought  that 
this  course  would  encourage  the  owners  to  deal  directly  with  the  Department, 
thereby  saving  the  commissions  and  profits  which  dealers  would  acquire  if  the 
bonds  should  get  into  their  hands,  and  at  the  same  time  increase. the  amount* 
offered  and  sold  to  the  Government.  The  wisdom  of  this  course  was  apparent 
from  the  outset.  Notwithstanding  the  scarcity  of  bonds  for  sale  and  the  fact  that 
the  Government  declined  to  encourage  any  strong  advance  in  the  price,  the  Secre- 
tary succeeded  up  to  June  13,  1888,  in  purchasing  4  per  cent.  $15,471,860,  and 
$76,477  50  4^  per  cents.,  at  a  total  cost  of  $27,859,888.15. 

At  this  point,  however,  a  serious  obstacle  to  further  successful  operation  pre- 
sented itself  in  the  shape  of  a  resolution  from  the  United  States  Senate,  calling  on 
the  Secretary  for  a  full  statement  of  his  purchases,  including  names  of  owners, 
amounts  and  prices.  This  resolution  was  introduced  by  a  Republican  Senator, 
who  affected  to  believe  that  questionable  transactions  had  taken  place  in  connec- 
tien  with  these  purchases.  It  was  made  clear  to  the  Senate  during  debate  that  the 
12 
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passage  of  the  resolution  would  restrict  and  perhaps  eatirely  prevent  further  pur- 
chases, but  by  a  party  vote  the  resolution  was  CArried,  and  in  obedience  thereto  the 
Secretary  furnished  the  information  called  for,  which  was  promptly  printed  by 
order  of  the  Senate  and  so  made  public. 

An  examination  of  the  published  statement  showed  that  there  was  not  the 
slightest  basis  for  the  insinuations  so  freely  thrown  out  during  the  Senate  debate 
on  the  resolution,  but  the  attack  on  the  policy  of  the  administration,  which  was 
probably  the  real  motive  for  the  resolution,  proved,  as  had  been  feared,  very  effec- 
tive. Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  resolution  the  purchases  had  amounted  to 
$26,119,100,  an  average  of  $503,300  daily.  Since  that  time  they  have  been 
$3,886,900,  an  average  of  only  $125,350  daily. 

A  distinctive  feature  of  the  purchases  of  bonds  during  the  fiscal  year  is  the 
relatively  large  number  of  small  holders  who  have  offered  their  bonds  to  the 
Government.  Heretofore,  when  purchases  were  made  through  the  Assistant 
Treasurer  at  New  YorK,  the  bonds  were  offered  by  regular  dealers  in  large  amounts, 
but  the  offerings  up  to  July  17,  under  the  circular  of  April  17, 1888,  numbered  733, 
involving  a  total  amouat  of  $107,367,100,  and  428  of  these  offers  were  in  sums  of 
less  than  $50,000,  separated  as  follows:  61  of  less  than  $1,000,  113  of  less  than 
$5,000,  70  of  less  than  $10,000,  and  184  of  less  than  $50,000.  These  figures  show 
the  widespread  popularity  of  the  Secretary's  plan  of  purchasing  bonds. 

REDUCTION  OF  THE  PUBLIC  DEBT. 

The  reduction  of  the  public  debt  during  the  three  years  ended  June  30,  1888, 
compared  favorably  with  the  reduction  during  a  corresponding  earlier  period. 
The  debt,  less  cash  in  the  Treasury : 

June  30,  1882,  was $1,783,979,151.14 

January  30, 1885,  it  was 1,485,234,149.65 

And  June  30, 1888, 1,165,584,656  64 

The  reduction  during  the  first  period  of  these  years  was,  therefore,  $298,745,- 
001.59,  and  during  the  second  $319,649,493.01. 


III. 
REDUCING  THE  PUBLIC  DEBT. 

THE  RAPIDITY  WITH  WHICH   THIS  HAS  BEEN  DONE  BY  A  DEMOCRATIC 
ADMINISTRATION  SINCE   THE  4th  OF  MARCH,  1885. 

Every  American  citizen  is  justly  proud  of  the  rapidity  with  which  the  great 
debt  of  the  country  is  reduced  from  year  to  year,  and  the  record  of  this  administra- 
tion far  surpasses  all  its  predecessors  in  this  respect.  The  average  annual  reduction 
of  the  public  debt  during  the  three  years  preceding  June  30,  1885,  being  $99,500,000, 
and  during  the  three  years  succeeding  the  same  date  $106,500,000. 
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Statement  showing  the  increase  and  decrease  and  total  reduction  of  the  public 
•debt,  each  month,  from  March  1, 1886,  to  July  1, 1888: 


Decreaae.     InoreaM. 


Total 
Decrease. 


1885.  I 

March 1  $89^556  18', 

April I  »4.837,3J«»  71  . 

May I     8.350.833  63 1, 

Juno 9.156,861  m i, 

.Inly i     8,«i2,789  »l , 

AuKUBt 2,879,053  17 \. 

8eptember i   12,767.965  25 , 

October 1    13,276,774  18 

November 1 4,887,198  47 

December 9,089,939  84 


January-- 
■February 
March .... 
April 


■May. 

June 

July 

August . .  - . 
September 
October — 
JJovember . 
December - 


January.... 
February  .. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 
October.... 
November.. 
December.. 


February. 
March . 
April-. 
May... 
June.. 


1886. 


1887. 


1888. 


Total  reduction. 


f64.011.556  37  $4,976,45466  |:59,035,101  72 


$101,470,330  75 '$101,470,330  75 


January $15,-387.320  50 


$8,672, 
2,703 

14,087. 

10,965, 
8.S28, 
9,001, 
9.049. 
1.910, 

10.627, 

13,201 
3.005 
9,358 


,553  8ll . 
1.53  31  . 

884  00  . 
387  95  . 
.565  91  . 

,898  3*  , 

lo;}  85  . 
,699  02, 
,013  17. 
,619  .501 
,249  57 
202  32 


$9..515,687  08  , 

1,436,782  57  , 

12.K)^.467  71  , 

13,0S8,098  77 

8,888,997  65, 

16.852,725  17 

4,844,894  8:} 

4,809.475  41 

14,247,9«)9  80 

16,833,695  30 


14,584,&50  68 


1,490,330  99 


$117,876,444  97,$1,490,350  99  $116,386,093  98 


7,766,366  67 

ll,!ifiH,r>h\i  68 

9,2:55  300  10 

1,01&  6'.I5  96 

14,429.502  44 


$60,013,745  35 :  $00,013,745  35 

I  1*336,905,271 80 


GOLD  AND  SILVER  CIRCULATION. 


At  the  time  the  present  administration  assumed  the  charge  of  the  Treasury 
Department  ■very  grave  apprehensions  ■were  entertained  "by  eminent  financiers  that 
gold  and  silver  could  not  be  maintained  as  currency  upon  equal  footing,  and  it  was 
believed  in  many  quarters  that  they  must  soon  part  company  and  that  gold  would 
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become  the  sole  standard  of  value  in  the  commerce  of  the  country.  It  was  claimecJ 
that  such  a  result  must  follow  from  the  act  requiring  the  compulsory  purchase  and 
coinage  of  silver  by  the  Government  at  the  rate  of  at  least  two  millions  dollars  per 
month,  and  it  may  be  fairly  urged  that  such  would  have  been  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence had  it  not  been  for  the  determination  of  the  Treasury  Department  to  use  all- 
lawful  expedients  to  maintain  the  equality  of  the  two  metals  as  to  their  purchasing 
power,  and  the  wise  policy  inaugurated  and  pursued  by  it  in  this  respect.  How 
completely  successful  it  has  been  the  above  exhibit  will  show.  There  has  been  au 
increase  in  eighteen  months  of  over  $110,000  000  in  the  silver  circulation  of  the 
country,  thereby  not  only  placing  in  the  hands  of  the  people  the  $36,000,000  of  sil- 
ver corned  during  that  period,  but  also  over  $74,000,000  of  the  accumulated  silver  iit 
the  treasury. 

THE  GOVERNMENT  CREDIT. 

Table  showing  the  average  monthly  prices  of  United  States  4  per  cent,  bonds,  and  the 
corresponding  rates  of  interest  realized  to  Investors  at  different  periods,  from  March,  1885,, 
to  June,  1888,  inclusive : 


Date. 


Average 
Flat  Price. 

4s. 


March,  1885.... 

April,  1885 

May,1886 

June,  1885 

December,  1885. 

December,  1886. 

December,  1887, 

June,  1888 


122.32fi9 
131.8028 
122.0450 
123.1635 
124.0231 

128.9927 

126.1615 

127.9385 


Average 
Rate  Keallzed. 

4s. 


2.731 
2.721 
2.722 
2.679 
2.614 

2.297 

2.376 

3.345 


IV. 


AUDITING  THE  PUBLIC  ACCOUNTS. 


THE  CARE  AZ^D  ECONOMY  WITH  WHICH  THIS  BUSINESS  HAS  BEEN  CONDUCTED 
BY  THE  COMPTROLLERS  AND  AUDITORS  OF  THE  TREASURY. 

Another  important  branch  of  the  work  of  the  Treasury  Department  is  the 
auditing  and  adjustment  of  public  accounts.  The  annual  expenditures  of  the  Gov- 
ernment for  all  purposes  exceed  three  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  not  a  dollar  of 
which  expenditure  can  be  legally  allowed  until  an  account  therefor  has  been  ren- 
dered to  the  proper  accounting  officers  of  the  Treasury  Department,  and  the  same 
has  been  approved  and  certified  by  them  to  be  correct.  This  work  is  mainly  done 
by  the  six  Auditors ,  two  Comptrollers,  Commissioner  of  Customs  and  the  various 
divisions  of  the  Secretary's  Office.  When  the  present  administration  undertook 
this  work  it  was  in  many  bureaus  and  divisions  very  largely  in  arrears.  It  will  be 
impossible  in  the  brief  space  allotted  to  give  anything  like  a  detailed  or  tabulated 
statement  of  the  results  which  have  been  accomplished  here  during  the  past  three 
years.    A  few  prominent  facts  only  can  be  mentioned. 
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FIRST    comptroller's   OFFICE. 

In  the  office  of  the  First  Comptroller,  which  reviews  in  part  the  aocountB 
Examined  and  certified  by  the  First  Auditor,  and  also  the  accounts  of  the  Fifth 
Auditor,  there  has  been  an  average  annual  increase  during  the  same  period  in  the 
number  of  accounts  of  7,700,  and  an  increase  in  the  amount  involved,  as  shown  by 
the  footings  of  the  accounts  examined,  of  nearly  one  billion  dullars  annually,  and 
the  average  decrease  of  cost  of  work  has  been  about  21  per  cent,  annually. 

Business  of  this  Bureau  during  the  two  periods  of  1882,  1883  and  1884,  and  of  1886,  1887 
and  1888  (the  year  1885  omitted)  contrasted : 


ChABACTBB  07  BCSINBSS. 


1882-3-4. 

1886-7-8. 

66,512 

89,699 

9,917,980 

8,129,416 

$7,566,971,153  50 

$10,462,381,162  94 

40,345 

59,503 

13,682 

16,493 

171,886 

194,524 

17,742 

23,310 

4,244 

12,563 

82,666 

101,237 

30,672 

65,465 

55 

58 

1242,420  00 

$256,94»  00 

AVERAGE 

PEB  TEAS. 

22,137 

29,900 

3,305,993 

2,709,805 

13,448 

19,834 

4,560 

5,497 

57,113 

64,841 

5,9 1 4 

7,770 

1,414 

3,154 

27,555 

33,745 

10,224 

21,821 

Accounts  examined 

Vouchers  examined 

Amount  involved $7,566,971,153  50 

Letters  written 

Requisitions  examined,  etc 

"Warrants  examined,  etc 

Letters  received,  etc 

Bonds,  Contracts  and  Powers  of  Attorney  examined, 

etc 

Internal  Revenue  Stamp  Boolis  examined  and  counted 

Folios  copied 

Number  of  clerlis  and  employes 

Cost  of  clerks  and  employes 


Accounts  examined 

Youchers  examined 

Letters  written 

Requisitions  examined,  etc 

Warrants  examined,  etc 

Letters  received,  etc 

Bonds,  Contracts  and  Powers  of  Attorney  examined 
Internal  Revenue  Stamp  Books  examined  and  counted 
Folios  copied 


SECOND  comptroller's  OFFICE. 

The  work  of  the  Second  Comptroller's  office  exhibits  exceptionally  good  results. 
This  office  has  the  final  revision  and  adjustment  of  all  claims  aud  accounts,  which 
are  first  examined  in  the  ofilces  of  the  Second,  Third  and  Fourth  Auditors,  and  the 
supervision  of  the  expenlitures  of  all  the  appropriations  for  the  Array,  the  Navy, 
the  Indian  Service  and  the  Pension  Roll,  aggregating  over  one  hundred  and  fifty 
million  of  dollars  am  ually.  The  average  number  of  claims  and  accounts  annually 
adjusted  during  the  past  three  years  is  over  fifty-one  thousand,  while  the  number 
was  but  twenty-two  thousand  annually  during  the  three  years  prior  to  188o,  an 
increase  of  133  per  cent.,  and  the  number  of  vouchers  examined  and  compared  dur- 
ing the  former  period  was  7,300,000,  and  only  3,600,000  during  the  years  1882, 1388 
and  1884,  and  the  official  letters  written  were  twenty-two  thousand,  as  against 
fifty  two  hundred  during  the  same  periods  respectively,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
force  of  clerks  actually  employed  in  the  office  has  been  reduced  one-third. 
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Business  of  the  years  1883,  1883  and  1884,  and  of  the  years  1886,  1887  and  1888,  con- 
trasted.    (1885  omitted). 


Chabacteb  of  Business. 


1882—3—4. 


1886—7—8. 


Accounts  and  claims  examined. 

Single  vouchers  examined 

Amounts  involved 

Letters  written 


Number  of  clerks  (Avei-age  per  year) . 

Salaries  (Average  per  year) 

Accounts  and  claims  examined 

Single  vouchers  examined 

Letters  written 


76,995 
8,590,914 
$308,876,086.00 
5,352 

Average 
75 
$101,911.48 

25,665 
1,196,971 
1,750 


1.53,694 
7,294,586 
$513,326,990.00 
22,080 
PER  Tear. 

71 

*$103,434.36 

51,231 

2,431,512 

7,360 


*In  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1888,  there  were  employed  62  clerks,  at  salaries  aggre- 
gating $92,634.75. 


FIRST  auditor's  OFFICE. 

In  the  office  of  the  First  Auditor,  where  the  accounts  accruing  in  the  Treasury 
Department  are  first  examined,  during  the  three  years  subsequent  to  1885,  there 
has  been  an  average  annual  increase  of  3,000  in  the  number  of  accounts  examined 
and  certified  as  compared  vpith  the  three  years  immediately  preceding,  and  an 
average  decrease  of  the  cost  of  the  office,  on  the  basis  of  the  amount  of  work  done, 
of  nearly  11  per  cent,  annually. 

Business  of  the  years  1882,  1883  and  1884,  and  of  the  years  1886, 1887  and  1888,  con- 
trasted.   (1885  omitted.) 


Character  of  Business. 


Auditor's  reports  on  accounts 
Letters  written  and  recorded.. 


Auditor's  reports  on  accounts 

Average  increase  per  year 

Letters  written  and  recorded 

Average  increase  per  year 

Clerks  employed,  average  number 

Average  number  of  accounts  per  clerk.. 

Average  increase  per  year .- 

Average  cost  of  the  whole  office,  per  ac- 
count reported 

Decrease  of  cost 


1882—3—4. 


54,156 
15,130 

Average 

18,052 


5,043 


49.06 
367 


$4.62 


1886—7—8. 


68,057 
17,494 


per  Tear. 


21,019 

2,967 

5,831 

788 

51.59 

407 

40 


$4.13 
$0.49 


SECOND  auditor's  OFFICE. 

In  the  Second  Auditor's  Office  are  first  examined  the  accounts  of  the  dis- 
bursing officers  of  the  army,  and  all  claims  for  the  ba^k  pay  and  bounty  of  soldiers 
in  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  and  all  disbursements  in  the  Indian  service  for  supplies- 
and  the  pay  of  agents  and  other  officers.  During  the  past  three  years  there  has- 
been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  claims  and  accounts  adjusted  of  over  30  per  cent.,, 
and  an  increase  of  over  40  per  cent,  iu  the  amouat  involved  over  a  corresponding 
period  prior  to  June  80, 1885,  and  the  amount  allowed  and  paid  out  for  the  back. 
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pay  and  bounty  clue  soldiers  during  the  last  three  years  has  been  over  $3,700,000, 
as  against  only  $1,850,000,  allowed  in  the  previous  three  yeara,  Rhowing  that  the 
interests  of  the  soldiers  in  the  Union  Army  have  received  special  attention  and  con- 
sideration. 

Business  of  the  years  1883,  1883  and  1884,  and  of  the  years  1886,  1887  and  1888,  con- 
trasted (1885  omitted). 


CUAR1.CTER  OF  BCSIHESS. 

1883-»-4. 

1886-7-8. 

Accounts  and  Claims 

24,991 

31,112 

Increase 

21,871 

Amounts  involved 

$78,575,641.02 

«108,888,.543.77 
81,303,903.15 

Increase 

Reqdisitions  and  Sbttlembnts  : 
Registered,  etc 

15,547 

11,955 

6,160 

430,254 

15,758 

12,287 

7,516 

Settlements  made 

Pages  of  Journals  and  Registers  used 

Letters  written 

668,334 
238,080 

Increase 

Inquiries  answered 

42,315 

61,632 
19,371 

Increase 

Certificates  of  non-indebtedness  issued 

5,485 

18,720 
18,235 

605,813 

Increase 

Accounts,  rolls  and  vouchers  withdrawn  and  ) 
returned  to  file \  " 

296,726 

Increase 

309,087 

40,963 

13,801 

3,687,049 

1,190,349 

.5,256 

2,287 

Rolls  and  Vouchers  repaired 

27,162 

Increase 

V  ouchers  re-examiued  and  verified 

116,000 

Increase 

Cases  disposed  of  in  the  Division  for  the  invest!- ) 

gation  of  fraud \  •• 

Increase * 

2,969 

Average  per  Year. 


Character  of  Bosiness. 


Accounts  and  Claims 

Average  amount  involved 

Letters  written 

Inquiries  answered 

Certificates  of  non-indebtedness 

Accounts,  rolls  and  vouchers  withdrawn  and  ) 

returned  to  files j 

Rolls  and  vouchers  repaired 

Vouchers  re-examined  and  verified 

Cases  disposed  of  in  the  Division  for  investiga- ) 
ting  fi  aud j 


1882—8-4. 


8,830 

$24,525,213.67 

143,418 

14,105 

1,828 

98,908 

9,054 
88,667 


1886—7—8. 


10,370 

$34,961,514.59 

2.38,080 

20,544 

6,240 

201,937 

13,6.54 
1,229,016 

1,752 


THIRD  AUDITOR'S  OFFICE. 

The  Third  Auditor  has  the  examination.  In  the  first  instance,  of  all  claims  and 
accounts  arising  in  the  Qqarterraaster's  and  Commissary  Departments  of  the  Army, 
including  horse  claims  and  miscellaneous  claims  and  accounts,  and  all  disburse- 
ments on  account  of  pensions.  Tbe  exhibit  of  work  done  in  this  office  during  the 
past  three  years,  it  is  believed,  is  without  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  Department. 
In  the  Claims  Division  over  forty-one  thousand  claims  have  been  disposed  of  dur- 
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iug  that  period,  wliile  during  the  three  years  previously  ouly  eleven  thousand  were 
adjusted,  making  an  increase  of  over  350  per  cent.,  and  the  amount  involved  was 
100  per  cent,  greater.  In  the  Horse  Claims  Division  over  9,000  claims  were  dis- 
posed of  during  the  past  three  years,  and  but  3,200  in  the  three  years  previously,  an 
increase  of  over  400  per  cent.  In  State  War  Claims  there  has  been  an  increase  of 
nearly  700  per  cent,  in  the  amount  of  claims  disposed  of  during  the  same  periods 
respectively,  and  in  the  Pension  Division  there  has  been  an  average  increase  in  the 
work  of  the  division  of  254  per  cent,  during  the  past  three  years  over  the  work  of 
the  three  previous  years,  and  an  average  decrease  in  the  force  amounting  to  31  per 
<;ent.  During  the  past  three  years  the  number  of  clerks  employed  have  been 
reduced  21  per  cent.,  and  great  improvement  is  noted  in  the  attendance  of  clerks. 
The  absences  in  the  fiscal  years  1884-5  aggregated  over  6,000  days,  while  in  1887-8 
it  was  only  3,750  days,  and  during  the  same  years  the  absences  on  account  of  sick- 
ness fell  off  from  1,780 -to  357  days. 

Business  of  the  years  1883,  1884  and  1885,  and  of  1886,  1887  and  1888. 


Chabactek  of  Business. 


Claims  disposed  of  in  Claims  Division 

Amount  involved 

Claims  disposed  of  in  Horse  Claims  Division 

Claims  settled  for  re-imbursement  of  deceased 
pensioners 

Amount  allowed 

Increase  in  number  of  claims  disposed  of,  as 
above 

Amount  involved  in  settlements  made  of  State 
War  Claims 

Vouchers  examined  in  settling  Pension  Agents' 

Accounts 

Increase 

Number  of  Pensioners  recorded,  transferred,  in- 
creased, restored,  re-issued,  etc 

Number  of  clerks  employed 

Reduction  of  force 

Average  annual  compensation  of  clerks  and  em- 
ployes  

Saving  in  salaries 

Days  of  absence  of  clerks 

Sick  days  absence 


1883— 4— .5. 


Claims  disposed  of  in  Claims  Division 

Claims  disposed  of  in  Horse  Claims  Division 

Claims  settled  for  re-imbursement  of  deceased 

pensioners 

Amount  of  State  War  Claims 

Pension  Vouchers  examined 

Number  of  pensioners  recorded,  etc 


11,268 
$9,878,068  76 
3,330 

4,044 
$387,363  61 


$1,943,111  45 
3,747,593 


121,059 
159 


$237,335  20 


6,016 
1,780 
Average 
3,756 
743 

1,340 

$647,370  48 
1,249,197 
40,353 


1886—7—8. 


41,0.55 
$19,530,034  90 
9,756 

7,005 
$333,657  36 

40,374 

$13,247,381  39 

5,041,097 
1,393,504 

440,443 

136 

33 

$198,339  96 
$38,995  34 
3,7.50 
357 

FEB  TBAB. 

13,685 

3,353 

3,335 
$4,083,323  46 
1,680,365 
146,814 


FOXIRTn  AUDITOR  S  OFFICE. 

In  the  offlce  of  the  Fourth  Auditor,  where  all  the  disbursements  in  the  naval 
service  are  first  examined,  there  has  been  an  average  annual  increase  of  40  per 
cent,  in  the  number  of  claims  and  accounts  adjusted,  and  of  over  nine  millions  in 
the  amount  involved,  while  the  average  annual  expenses  of  the  office  have  been 
over  $3,000  less,  and  an  average  decrease  in  the  cost  of  work,  according  to  the 
amount  done,  of  35  per  cent,  annually. 
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Business  of  the  years  1883,  1883  and  1884  and  of  1886,  1887  and  1888,  compared, 
<1S85  omitted.) 


CHAHAOTBR  of  BaSIMBBS. 


1883—8-4. 


Accounts  and  claims  settled 

Cash  vouchers  examined 

Amount  Involved 

fiammary  statements  received  and  entered,  and  pay 

and  repay  requisitions  registered ! 

Allotments  registered  [ 

Allotments  discontinued 

Accounts  journalized  and  balanced 

Letters  received 

Letters  written 

Inquiries  answered I 

C!ost  of  work 

Saving  In  cost  of  work ' 

Accounts  and  claims  settled i 

Cash  vouchers  examined ' 

Summary  statements  received  and  entered,  pay  and 
repay  reciulsitions  registered,  allotments  regis- 
tered,   allotments    discontinued,    and    accounts 

journalized  and  balanced | 

Letters  received ' 

Letters  written j 

Inquiries  answered 

Cost  of  work I 


1886—7-8. 


8,617 

11,969 

170,911 

167,664 

$53,513,458.03 

180,589,780.47 

11,075 

15,117 

8,296 

3,500 

8,876 

3,431 

2,883 

6,377 

49,875 

64,311 

53,664 

69,634 

10,535 

13,740 

«;307,322.77 

$200,319.67 

$7,003.10 

3,873 
56,970 


6,876 

16,635 

14,421 

3,508 

$69,107.59 


3,989 
55,888 


9,471 

21,437 

33,208 

4,580 

$66,773.22 


SIXTH  AUDITOB's  OFFICE. 

In  the  office  of  the  Sixth  Auditor,  where  all  the  accounts  of  the  Post  Office 
Department,  and  the  expenditures  of  the  Postal  Service,  amounting  to  over  fifty 
millions  of  dollars  annually,  are  finally  adjusted,  a  corresponding  improvement  in 
the  methods  of  transacting  the  public  business  has  been  efiected.  Much  money  has 
been  saved  to  the  public  treasury  by  the  more  rigid  scrutiny  to  which  the  accounts 
passing  through  this  oflice  have  been  subjected.  As  an  illustration  it  may  be 
stated  that  the  number  of  cases  in  which  orders  have  been  made  by  the  Postmaster 
General,  upon  the  report  of  the  Auditor,  withholding  cemmissions  because  of  false 
reports  of  Postmasters  to  increase  their  compensation,  is  five  hundred  and  seventy - 
one,  charging  back  an  aggregate  of  $228,815,  and  it  is  evident  from  an  examina- 
tion of  the  books  that  the  los3  to  the  Government  during  the  period  from  1878  to 
1?85  was  more  than  one  million  of  dollars  from  this  single  channel  of  fraud. 

Business  of  the  ycirs  18S3,  1834  and  1835,  and  of  the  years  1886,  1837  and  1888 
•contrasted  : 


Chabaotbb  of  Bubimbss. 

1888-1884-1885. 

1886-1887-1888. 

Postmasters,  mail  contractors   and   miscella- 
neous accounts  adjusted 

1,046.745 
$140,553,739.91 

215,915 
489,955 

34,510,062 
$896,964,833.53 

I,i530,530 
$159,608,948.59 

368,872 
800  486 

Amount  involved 

Number  of  warrants  and  drafts  countersigned 
and  registered 

Number  of  letters  written  and  mailed 

Number  of   money  orders    and  postal  notes 
issued  and  checked 

46,683,193 
$415,395,130.83 

Amount  involved 
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COMMISSIONER  OF  CUSTOMS. 

In  the  office  of  the  Uommissioner  of  Customs  there  has  been  an  increase  of  11 
percent,  in  the  average  number  of  accounts  annually  adjusted  per  capita,  and  in 
the  Division  of  Customs,  in  the  Secretary's  Office,  in  which  all  the  appeals  in  cus- 
toms cases  from  the  decision  of  collectors  are  examined  and  reported  upon,  there 
were  examined  and  decided  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1886,  25,537  ap- 
peals, while  the  total  number  for  the  three  years  immediately  preceding  only 
aggregated  26,536,  it  thus  appearing  that  the  work  for  the  entire  three  years  was 
only  slightly  in  excess  of  that  of  the  single  year  1886. 

Business  transacted  during  the  two  periods  of  1882,  1883  and  1884,  and  of  1886,  188T 
and  1888  (the  year  of  1885  omitted). 


Character  of  Business. 

1882—3—4. 

1886—7—8. 

Accounts  settled 

18,243 

$699,164,302.80 

29,834 

41,526 

$151,802.96 

30 

18,708 

Amounts  involved 

$710,965,969.12 

Letters  written 

35,829 

Letters  recorded 

89,103 

Cost  of  maintaining  Bureau 

$145,158.41 

Average  number  of  clerks 

27 

Average  number  of  accounts  per  year  per  clerk. . . 
Average  number  letters  written  per  year  per  clerk 

Average  number  of  accounts  settled  per  year 

Average  amounts  involved  per  year 

200 

259 

6,081 

$233,054,767.60 

9,944 

13,842 

221 
368 
6,236 
$236,988,656.37 

Average  number  of  letters  written  per  year 

Average  number  of  letters  recorded  per  year 

11,943 
29,701 

Customs  Division — Secretary's  Office. 

Aggregates  of  the  business  transacted  in  the  two  periods  of  1883,  1884  and  1885,  and 
1886,  1887  and  1888,  contrasted. 


Character  of  Business. 

1  QUQ       A K 

1886—7—8. 

Appeals  decided 

26,526 
11,891 

15,117 

45,021 

Miscellaneous  cases  decided 

14,563 
14,433 

Bonds  extended  or  cancelled;  free  entries  granted  (De- 

Total  

53,534 

74,017 

Increase,  20,583. 


AHirUAL  AVERAGE,  EACH  PERIOD. 


Character  of  Business. 

Appeals  decided 

Miscellaneous  cases  decided 

Bonds  extended  or  cancelled ;  free  entries  granted  (De- 
partmental) ;  statements  examined,  etc 

General  average 


1886—7—8. 

15,007 
4,854 

4,811 

24,672 
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V. 

THE   INTERNAL    REVENUE   BUREAU. 

ITS  BUC0BB8  IN  ENFORCING  THE    OLEOMARGARINE    LAW — ECONOMY    AND 
EFFICIENCY  OF  ITS  MANAGEMENT. 


lUe  lUtCluai  i\yTvuuu  vu^  ^^  ^.. ^^ g 

Warner  remarked  that  he  would  not  call  for  a  division,  as  there  was  "  evidently  noi 
intention  on  the  part  of  the  Democrats  to  reduce  the  surplus." 

THE  TEST  TO  WHICH  IT  IS  SUBJECTED. 

In  April  last  the  Microscopist  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Office  perfected  a 
microscope  with  which  a  prima  faeit  case  can  be  quickly  made  where  the  questioiv 
is  raised  whether  the  substance  tested  is  butter  or  oleomargarine.  The  effect  of  thia 
is  a  more  easy  and  stringent  enforcement  of  the  law.  With  the  new  microscope 
examinations  were  made  during  the  months  of  April,  May  and  June  in  the  principa> 
cities  and  towns  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania ;  in  Baltimore,  Washington,  Hart- 
ford, New  Haven  and  other  cities  and  towns  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  (See 
list  below. 
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COMMISSIONER  OF  CUSTOMS. 


In  the  office  of  the  Uommissioner  of  Customs  there  has  been  an  increase  of  11 
percent,  in  the  average  number  of  accounts  annually  adjusted  per  capita,  and  iu 
the  Division  of  Customs,  in  the  Secretary's  Office,  in  vs^hich  all  the  appeals  in  cus- 
toms cases  from  the  decision  of  collectors  are  examined  and  reported   upon,  there 


The  second  paragraph  of  page  189  would  give  the  impression  that  the  com- 
parisons of  amount  of  oleomargarine  made  and  returned  were  for  full  fiscal  years. 
The  law  only  went  into  effect  November  1, 1886,  so  that  the  returns  for  the  fiscal 
year  1887  only  cover  a  period  of  eight  months. 


pariiueiiiarjyBiaieiucutB-rxamiiicu,  en:. 


Total. 


53,534 


74,017 


Increase,  30,583. 


ANNUAL  AVERAGE,  EACH   PERIOD. 


Character  of  Business. 

1883—4-5. 

1886—7—8. 

Appeals  decided 

8,842 
3,963 

»  5,039 

15,007 

Miscellaneous  cases  decided 

4,854 

Bonds  extended  or  cancelled ;  fi-ee  entries  granted  (De- 
partmental) ;  statements  examined,  etc 

4,811 

General  average 

17,844 

24,672 
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THE   INTERNAL   REVENUE   BUREAU. 

ITS  SUCCESS  IN  ENFORCING   THE    OLEOMARGARINE    LAW — ECONOMY    AND 
EFFICIENCY   OP  ITS  MANAGEMENT. 

The  law  imposing  a  tax  upon  oleomargarine  and  other  imitations  of  butter  baa 
been  carefully  and  fully  executed  by  the  Department,  to  the  satisfaction  not  only  of 
the  farmers  of  the  country  but  to  the  producers  of  the  article  as  well. 

The  number  of  pounds  relumed  for  taxation  in  the  fiscal  year  1887  was  21 ,790,202; 
for  1888  it  was  32,667,755— an  increase  of  10,871,553.  The  amount  of  taxes  collected 
from  this  source  in  the  fiscal  year  1887  was  $723,948.04;  the  amount  collected  in 
1888  was  1864,139.88— an  increase  of  $140,191.84. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  platform  adopted  by  the  Republicans  at  the 
Chicago  Convention,  wherein  they  call  for  the  entire  abandonemnt  of  the  intemalr 
revenue  system  rather  than  permit  any  change  in  the  tariflf,  would  cut  off  these 
taxes  and  deprive  the  Government  of  any  control  whatever  over  the  manufacture  of 
this  article.  It  would  be  well  for  the  farming  element  of  the  country  to  bear 
this  in  mind  when  considering  political  questions  during  the  pending  cam- 
paign. The  beneficial  results  from  this  tax  cannot  be  questioned.  The  working- 
man  who  wants  to  buy  and  use  oleomargarine,  or  other  butter  imitations,  now 
knows  what  he  is  buying ;  the  Government  having  taken  upon  itself  a  supervisory 
control  of  the  matter  in  such  a  way  as  to  yield  him  the  full  protection  which  the 
law  should  afford  to  all  men  similarly  situated.  Inasmuch  as  the  oleomargarine  is 
required  to  be  branded,  it  cannot  be  sold  as  butter,  but  must  be  sold  in  competitioir 
with  butter,  and  the  retailer  is  therefore  compelled  to  dispose  of  it  at  a  lower  price. 
In  this  way  the  consumer  is  benefited. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  interests  of  the  farmer.  He  has  no  longer  to  throw  his 
products  into  a  market  where  they  come  into  competition  with  manufactured  arti- 
cles, the  purity  of  which  nobody  knows  anything  about,  and  which  were  forinerly 
universally  sold  as  butter. 

On  the  17th  of  July,  when  the  Mills  bill  was  under  discussion,  Mr.  Warner,  a 
Republican  representative  from  Missouri,  offered  an  amendment  repealing  a  part  of 
the  internal  revenue  tax  on  oleomargarine.    A  viva  voce  vote  was  taken,  and  Mr. 
Warner  remarked  that  he  would  not  call  for  a  division,  as  there  was  "  evidently  ncy- 
intention  on  the  part  of  the  Democrats  to  reduce  the  surplus." 

THE  TEST  TO  WHICH  IT  IS  SUBJECTED. 

In  April  last  the  Microscopist  of  the  Internal  Revenue  OflBce  perfected  a 
microscope  with  which  a  prima  fads  case  can  be  quickly  made  where  the  questiott 
is  raised  whether  the  substance  tested  is  butter  or  oleomargarine.  The  effect  of  this 
is  a  more  easy  and  stringent  enforcement  of  the  law.  With  the  new  microscope 
examinations  were  made  during  the  months  of  April,  May  and  June  in  the  principal 
cities  and  towns  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania;  in  Baltimore,  Washington,  Hart- 
ford, New  Haven  and  other  cities  and  towns  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  (See 
list  below. 
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Twenty -five  of  these  valuable  instruments  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  authorities,  scattered  over  the  country,  and  seventy-five  more  are  in  course 
■of  construction  to  be  used  in  a  similar  way.  This  is  a  long  stride  toward  the  perfect 
enforcement  of  this  wise  act  of  Congress. 


COMMISSIONER  OF  INTERNAL  REVENUE. 

The  following  exhibit  shows  the   business  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau  during  the 
years  1885,  18S6,  1887  and  1883  : 


Character  of 

Business. 

1885. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

Internal  Revenue 

- 

Collected 

$112,431,131  07 

$116,903,869  44 

$118,837,301  06 

$134,336,474  00 

Cost  of  Collection... 

4,445,430  37 

4,311,803  70 

4,065,148  87 

3,983,000  00 

Percentage    of  Cost 
of  Collection 

3.963 

3.688 

3.431 

3.300 

Number  of  Revenue 

Agents,  Collectors, 

Deputies,     Clerks, 

Guagers,  Store- 

keepers, etc 

3,936 

3,117 

3,214 

3,272 

ECONOMY  AT  THE  GREAT  PORTS. 

Statement  showing  the  amount  collected  and  expended,  and  the  cost  to  collect  one 
dollar,  at  the  six  principal  ports,  for  the  last  four  fiscal  years,  ended  June,  1888. 


Ports. 


New  York 

Boston 

San  Francisco. 

Chicago 

Philadelphia... 
Baltimore 


1885.* 


Amount        Amount 
Collected.  ,  Expended. 


$136,183,873 

19,730,908 

6,743,800 

4,163,785 

13,491,513 

3,081,766 


$3,900,178: 
699,343^ 
433,808j 
1.54,733 
438,336, 
300,91l| 


.033 
.035 
.063 
.0371 
.034J 
.14 


1886. 


Amount 
Collected. 


$133,472,003 

31,079,311 

5,990,633 

4,099,550 

14,661,896 

2,601,440 


Amount 
Expended. 


$3,636,048 
640,3.34 
3.53,101 
141,. 545 
403,631 
369,875 


2t5o 
o  o  S 


.019 
.03 
.058 
.034 
.037 
.10 


*Last  year  of  Republican  administration. 


1887. 


Ports. 


Amount 
Collected. 


New  York $147,0.58, 333 

Boston 23,119,888 


^an  Francisco 

•Chicago 

Philadelphia 
Baltimore... 


6,857,445 

4,633,9.53 

17,946,4.53 

3,083,104 


Amount 
Expended. 


S3,995,068 
703,607 
3.52,099 
137,454 
433.561 
373,849 


1888. 


Amount 
Collected. 

$145,300,.544| 

31,396,776 

9,114,732; 

3,899,944| 

tl6, 781,5701 

t2, 795,8131 


2  u  o 

Amount    |  ©  o  © 
Expended.   pO  a 

$3,838,567  .01954 
709,874  .0331 
3.54,471 
103,799 

t394,384 

+339,773 


0388 
.0366 
.0335 
.0857 


+For  eleven  months. 
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VI. 

GENERAL   GOOD    RESULTS. 

RESULTS  OF  THE  APPLICATION   OF  BUSINESS    PRINCIPLES    TO    OTHEB  IMPORTANT 
BRANCHES  OF  TREASITRY  WORK. 

The  ofllce  of  the  Supervising  Architect  of  the  Treasury  Department  has  charge 
of  all  matters  relating  to  the  erection  of  public  buildings  throughout  the  country 
under  appropriations  by  acts  of  Congress.  It  has  been  under  the  supervision  of  the 
present  Supervising  Architect  since  July,  1887,  and  during  that  period  many  reforms- 
have  been  introduced  into  the  administratidn  of  the  office,  and  a  large  saving  of 
expenses  effected.  The  preparation  of  specifications  has  been  gre&tly  simplified^ 
and  where,  under  the  former  system,  380  drawings  and  51  specifications  were  pre- 
pared for  four  buildings,  under  the  present  method  only  86  drawings  and  4  specifi- 
cations are  required  for  the  same  buildings. 

Greater  competition  in  submitting  proposals  has  also  been  secured  by  giving 
greater  publicity  to  the  advertisements  for  proposals,  especigilly  by  securing  their 
publication,  free  of  cost  to  the  Government,  in  eighteen  building  papers  published 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  obtaining  the  cooperation  of  forty- three  building 
exchanges  located  in  the  principal  cities.  Where  but  three  or  four  proposals  were 
formerly  received,  the  number  now  has  run  up  in  one  case  as  high  as  forty-four. 
During  the  past  year  work  has  been  commenced  on  seventeen  buildings,  and  ten 
buildings  have  been  completed,  and  twelve  buildings  are  now  so  far  advanced  that 
they  will  be  completed  before  September  Ist,  while  daring  the  three  preceding  years 
the  average  number  ol  buildings  commenced  annually  was  ten,  and  the  average 
number  corapieted  annually  four.  These  results  have  all  been  accomplished  with- 
out any  increase  in  the  working  force  of  the  office. 

BTTKEAU  OF  ENGRAVING   AND  PRINTING. 

In  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing  there  has  been  a  great  increase  in  the 
amount  of  work  done  and  a  great  saving  in  the  cost  of  doing  it.  In  the  three  years 
ending  June  30,  1885,  there  were  produced  91,754,351  sheets  of  securities,  at  a  cost 
of  $3,047,483.75.  In  the  three  years  ending  June  30, 1888,  97,346,603  sheets  of 
securities  were  turned  out,  at  a  cost  of  .$3,543,505.07.  The  increase  in  the  number 
of  sheets  of  securities  printed  was  5,593,311,  and  the  saving  in  expense  $504,978.68  » 
The  average  cost  of  a  thousand  sheets  of  securities  in  1885  was  $34.31;  in  1888  it 
was  only  $24.94.  Thirty-eight  million  thirty  eight  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
thirty-nine  sheets  of  securities  in  1838  cost  $948,819.39.  The  greatest  production  in 
any  prior  year  was  in  1883,  when  33,330,746  sheets  cost  $1,104,986.43.  In  188-Ti  the 
average  number  of  employes  was  1,133,  and  the  average  number  of  sheets  turned . 
out  for  each  employe  less  than  35,000.  In  1883  the  average  number  of  employe* 
was  895,  and  the  average  number  of  sheets  produced  by  each  employe  48,500. 

These  results  have  been  due  to  economies  in  the  management  of  the  Bureau, 
simpler  methods  of  doing  business,  the  discharge  of  superfluous  employes,  the  doing 
away  with  unnecessary  places  and  the  exaction  of  greater  dilige  nee  in  the  discharge 
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of  duty,  and  of  a  higher  standard  of  qualiflcation.  At  the  same  time  the  quality  of 
the  work,  especially  of  the  engraving,  has  been  improved,  better  provision  has  been 
made  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  employes  and  new  and  improved  machinery 
has  been  introduced.  A  j  ust  and  orderly  system  of  promotion  has  been  followed 
and  the  employes  have  had  more  constant  employment  and  better  wages  than  ever 
before,  while  they  have  been  free  from  the  terror  of  arbitrary  dismissal. 

Under  the  present  administration  not  a  single  person  has  been  discharged  for 
partisan  reasons,  or  to  make  room  for  another.  Specific  appropriations  have  been 
■secured,  fixing  the  amount  to  be  spent  for  plate  printing,  for  other  services  and  for 
materials,  in  lieu  of  the  loose  and  indefinite  appropriations  which  were  formerly  the 
rule,  and  the  number,  grades  and  salaries  of  all  the  employes  have  been  fixed  by 
law  or  regulation.  By  a  recent  order  of  the  President,  all  of  the  employes  of  the 
Bureau  have  been  brought  under  the  civil  service  rules.  These  measures  have  made 
of  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing  an  orderly,  efficient  and  reputable  busi- 
ness establishment,  which  may  safely  challenge  comparison  with  any  like  establish- 
ment in  the  world. 

REDUCTION  OP  FORCE  AND   INCREASE  OF  WORK. 

The  same  general  good  results  may  be  safely  afiirmed  of  every  other  bureau  and 
division  in  the  Department,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  desk  in  the  whole  Department 
upon  which  there  can  be  found  anything  but  current  work,  and  this  condition  of 
the  public  business  has  not  been  reached  by  slighting  work  of  any  kind,  but  only 
after  the  most  careful  and  painstaking  examination  of  every  voucher  or  question 
involving  the  law  governing  the  adjustment  and  settlement  of  accounts.  Nor  has 
it  been  brought  about  by  increasing  the  number  of  clerks  and  other  employes  in 
the  Department.  On  the  contrary,  the  pay-roll  of  nearly  every  bureau  and  division 
shows  a  material  decrease.  The  number  of  persona  on  the  rolls  of  the  Depart- 
ment at  Washington  on  the  first  day  of  July,  1885,  was  3,747,  and  the  number  on 
the  first  day  of  July,  1888,  3,433.  Useless  ofllces  have  been  abolished  and  divisions 
have  been  consolidated,  and  a  large  saving  in  expenditure  has  thus  been  efl'ected, 
while  the  efficiency  of  the  service  has  at  the  same  time  been  greatly  promoted. 
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RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES 

Statement  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  United 

[Compiled  from  the  records 


EXPENDITURES. 


From  March  4,  1789,  to  December  31,  1791, 
Year  ended  December  31— 

1792 

1793 

1794 

1795 

1796 


1797, 

1798 

1799 

1800, 

1801, 

1803. 
1803. 
1804. 
1805  . 
1806. 

1807. 
1808. 
1809. 
1810. 
1811. 

1812. 
1813. 
1814. 
1815. 
1816. 

1817. 
1818. 
1819. 
1820. 
1821. 

1822. 
1823. 
1824. 
1825. 
1826. 


1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831, 

1832, 

1833, 

1834 

1835, 

1836, 

1837, 
1838, 
1839, 

1840  , 

1841  , 
1842. 


?10,210,025  75 

8,740,766  77 
5,720,624  28 
10,041,101  65 
9,419,802  79 
8,740,329  65 

8,758,916  40 

8,209,070  07 

12,621,4.59  84 

12,451,184  14 

12,945,455  95 

15,001,391  31 

ll,064,an  63 

11,83.5,840  02 

13,689,508  14 

15,608,828  78 

16,398,019  26 
17,062,544  09 
7,773,473  12 
12,144,206  ,53 
14,431,838  14 

22,639,033  76 
40,.534,844  95 
34,-559,536  95 
50,961,237  60 
57,171,421  83 

33, 833,  .592  33 
31,.593,936  06 

24.605.665  37 
20,881,493  68 
19,573,703  72 

20,333,437  94 

20.540.666  26 
34,381,212  79 
26,840,858  02 
25,260,434  21 

22,966,363  96 
34,763,629  33 
34,837,627  38 
24,844,116  51 
28,526,830  82 

31,865,561  16 
33,948,426  25 
31,791,935  55 
35,430,087  10 
50,826,796  08 

27,883,853  84 
39,019.882  60 
33.881,243  89 
25,033,193  59 
30,519,477  65 
34,773,744  89 


$7,207,539  03: 

9,141,569  67 

7,.539,575  55. 

9,303,124  74 

10,435,069  65 

8,367,776  84r 

8,626,813  78 

8,613,.517  68 

11,077,043  50 

11,989,739  93 

12,373,376  94 

13,376,084  67 
11,2.58,983  67 
13,634,646  36- 
13,737,124  41 
15,070,093  97 

11,293,293  99 
16,764,.584  20 
13,867,226  ZO 
13,319,986  74r 
13,601,808  91 

23,279,121  IS 
39,190,520  36 
38,028,230  33 
39,582,493  35 
48,244,495  51 

40,877,646  04 
35,104,875  40 
24,004,199  73 
21,763,024  85 
19,090,572  69 

17,676,.592  63 
15.314,171  00 
31,898,.538  47 
23,.5a5,804  73 
24,103,398  46 

32,656,764  04 
25,4.59,479  53 
25,044,358  40 
24,58.5,381  55 
30,038,446  12 

34,3.56,698  06 
24,257,398  49 
34,601,983  44 
17,573,141  56 
30,868,164  04 

37,265,037  15 
39,4.55,438  35 
37,614,936  58 
28,226,.533  10 
31,797,530  33 
33,936,876  15 
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OF  THE  GOVERNMENT. 
State*  from  March  4,  1789,  to  June  30,   1885,   inclusive. 
iu  the  Register's  Office.] 


TKAB8. 


RKCBFPTS. 


BXPENDITUBBB. 


Six  months  ended  June  30,  1843. 
Tear  ended  June  30 — 

1844 

1845 

1846 

1847 

1848 


1849. 
1850  . 
1851. 
ia53. 
1853. 

1854. 
1855. 
1856. 
1857. 
1858. 

1859. 
1860. 
1861, 
1863. 
1863, 

1864 

1865, 
1866 
1867 
1868, 

1869 
1870 
1871 
1873 
1873 

1874 
1875 
1876 


Outstanding  warrants  June  30, 1876. 
Year  ended  June  30 — 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 


1883 
1883 

1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 


?30, 783,410  45 

31,198,.').55  73 
39,941, S-'jS  90 
;29,699,967  74 
55,338,168  .53 
56,993,479  31 

59,796,891  98 
47,049,388  88 
53,7t;-J,704  25 
49,893,115  60 
61,.500,103  81 

73,803,391  40 
05,351,374  m 
74,0.=>6,89t)  34 
68,969,313  .57 
70,373,685  96 

81,7.58,557  30 

76,641,407  83 

83,371,640  13 

581,688,805  13 

889,373,653  51 

1,393,4.51,807  17 
1,805,933,3.50  83 
1,370,712,078  83 
1,130,339,093  03 
1,030,749,516  53 

609,623,899  00 
696,729,973  63 
6.52,««,864  54 
679,1.58,419  73 
548,673,369  47 

744,3.53,339  71 
67.5,971,607  10 
691,551,673  28 


630,378,167  58 

664,345,079  70 

1,066,6J54,837  46 

543,340,713  98 

474,533,826  57 

534,470,974  28 

954,230,145  95 

5.5.5,399,2.55  98 

568,839,911  73 

4.53,7.54,577  06 

.525,836,180  03 

»665,016,650  00 


$13,118,105  15 

33,643,010  85 
S0,4i>0,408  71 
27,n:!3,2.^2  90 
60,.V.'(),H.^)1  74 
60,*w.j,143  19 

56,386,433  74 
44,604,718  36 
48,476,104  31 
46,713,608  83 
54,577,061  74 

75,473,119  08 
66,164,775  96 
72,726,341  57 
71,374,587  37 
83,062,186  74 

83,678,643  92 

77,055,075  65 

85,387,363  08 

565,667,358  08 

899,815,911  35 

1,295,541,314  86 
1,906,433,331  37 
1,139,344,081  95 
1,096,351,566  66 
1,069,373,345  36 

585,133,389  13 
703,155,391  44 
693,338,333  40 
683,360,760  17 
533,785,933  33 

734,897,159  67 

683.038.933  16 
714,385,633  86 

837,679  99 

565,399,898  19 
590,641,371  70 
966,393,693  69 
700,333,238  19 
425,865,233  64 

529,637,739  13 
855,491,967  50 

504.646.934  83 
471,987,388  54 
447,699,847  86 
539,833,501  13 
517,6&5,059  18 


Total i   $33,293,413,048  35  |      $22,633,330,033  17 


^Includes   $380,000,000   as   tlie  estimated  net  ordinary   receipts  and  $285,016,650 
actual  receipts  from  Loans. 
13 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 
THE  RECONSTRUCTION  OF  THE  NAVY. 


METHODS   ADOPTED  TO    PUT   THE  WORK   ON   A  BUSINESS   BASIS — THE 
HISTORY   OF  AN   EFFORT   TO    DO   HONEST   WORK. 


The  Contrast  which  this  Policy  Presents  to  that  in  vogue 
for  Nearly  Twenty  Tears  Under  Republican  Man- 
agement— Some  Serious  Abuses  which  have 
Been  Rooted  Out. 


In  his  first  annual  message  to  Congress,  December  8,  1885,  President  Cleveland 
thus  expressed  his  opinion  of  the  Navy  of  the  United  States  as  he  found  it  when 
he  entered  upon  liis  work  and  his  hopes  of  what  it  might  be  made  : 

All  must  admit  the  importance  of  an  effective  Navy  to  a  nation  like  ours,  having 
such  an  extended  sea-coast  to  protect.  And  yet  we  have  not  a  single  vessol  of  war  that 
could  keep  the  seas  against  a  first-ciass  vessel  of  any  important  power.  Such  a  condition 
ought  not  longer  to  continue.  The  nation  that  cannot  resist  aggression  is  constantly 
exposed  to  it.  Its  foreign  policy  is  of  necessity  weak,  and  its  negotiations  are  conducted 
with  disadvantage,  because  It  is  not  in  condition  to  enforce  the  terms  dictated  by  its  sense 
of  right  and  justice. 

Inspired,  as  I  am,  by  the  hope,  shared  by  all  patriotic  citizens,  that  the  day  is  not 
very  far  distant  when  our  Navy  will  be  such  as  befits  our  standing  among  the  nations  of 
the  earth,  and  rejoiced  at  every  step  that  leads  in  the  direction  of  such  a  consummation,  I 
deem  it  my  duty  to  especially  direct  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  close  of  the  report  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  In  which  the  humiliating  weakness  of  the  present  organization 
of  his  Department  is  exhibited,  and  the  startling  abuses  and  waste  of  Its  present  methods 
are  exposed.  The  conviction  is  forced  upon  us  with  the  certainty  of  mathematical  demon- 
strations that  before  we  proceed  further  in  the  restoration  of  a  Navy  we  need  a  thoroughly 
reorganized  Navy  Department.  The  fact  that  within  seventeen  years  more  than  seventy- 
five  millions  of  dollars  have  been  spent  In  the  construction,  repair,  equipment,  and  arma- 
ment of  vessels,  and  the  further  fact  that,  instead  of  an  effective  and  creditable  fleet,  we 
have  only  the  discontent  and  apprehension  of  a  nation  undefended  by  war  vessels,  added 
to  the  disclosures  now  made,  do  not  permit  us  to  doubt  that  every  attempt  to  revive  our 
Navy  has  thus  far,  for  the  most  part,  been  misdirected,  and  all  our  efforts  in  that  direction 
have  been  little  better  than  blind  gropings,  and  expensive,  aimless  follies. 

Unquestionably  if  we  are  content  with  the  maintenance  of  a  Navy  Department  simply 
asa  shabby  ornament  to  the  Government,  a  constant  watchfulness  may  prevent  some  of 
the  scandal  and  abuse  which  have  found  their  way  into  our  present  organization,  and  its 
Incurable  waste  may  be  reduced  to  the  minimum.  But  If  we  desire  to  build  ships  for 
present  usefulness  instead  of  naval  reminders  of  the  days  that  are  past,  we  must  have  a 
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department  organized  for  the  work,  supplied  with  all  the  talent  and  ingrenuity  our  country 
affords,  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  the  ozperience  of  other  nations,  systematized  so 
that  all  effort  shall  unite  and  lead  In  oao  direction,  and  fully  Imbued  with  the  conviction 
that  war  vessels,  though  now,  are  useless  unless  they  combine  all  that  the  ingenuity  of 
man  has  up  to  this  day  brought  forth  relating  to  their  construction. 

I  earnestly  commend  the  ])ortlon  of  the  Secretary's  report  devoted  to  this  subject  to 
the  attention  of  Congress,  in  the  hope  that  bis  suggestions  touching  the  reorganization  of 
bis  Department  may  be  adopted  as  the  first  step  toward  the  reconstruction  of  our  Navy. 

The  sad  condition  of  tlie  Navy  at  the  advent  of  the  present  adminiBlration,  is 
something  which  could  not  be  believed  unless  its  truth  was  known.  If  the  reckless 
waste  of  money,  the  extravagance,  the  inefficiency,  and  the  open,  flagrant  corrup- 
tion which  existed  in  this  department  of  the  Government  had  been  told  in  a  novel 
by  a  writer  of  recoguiztd  position  in  the  literary  world,  the  world  would  not  have 
believed  it.  But  it  was  known  for  many  years  that  this  waste,  extravagance,  ineffi- 
ciency and  corruption  were  going  on,  and  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
was  getting  a  great  deal  less  than  nothing  for  its  money.  This,  too,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  ever  since  the  organization  of  the  Navy  Department,  the  people  of  the 
country  have  taken  great  pride  in  it,  and  that  its  achievements  in  every  war  and  its 
conduct  in  every  port  of  the  world  during  long  periods  of  peace,  have  reflected  the 
highest  credit  upon  our  national  name. 

In  spite  of  these  conditions,  William  C.  Whitney,  the  new  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  after  occupying  his  office  for  nine  months,  during  which  he  carefully  famil- 
iarized himself  with  every  detail  of  the  service  entrusted  to  his  care,  thus  character- 
ized this  branch  of  the  service  committed  to  his  charge,  in  his  annual  report  to  the 
President,  in  Decembeir,  1885  : 

WHAT  IT  COST  TO  HAVE  NO  NAVY. 

At  the  present  moment  It  must  bo  conceded  that  we  have  nothing  which  deserves  to 
be  called  a  Navy,    The  highest  ofHclal  authority  In  our  service  said  in  1876  : 

"  There  is  no  navy  in  the  world  that  is  not  in  advance  of  us  with  regard  to  ships  and 
guns,  and  I,  in  common  with  the  older  oflScers  of  the  service,  feel  an  anxiety  on  the 
subject  which  can  only  be  appreciated  by  those  who  have  to  command  fleets  and  take 
them  into  battle." 

And  so  recently  as  1881  the  same  distinguished  authority  stated  that  it  was  imiversally 
admitted  "that  we  have  no  navy  either  for  offense  or  defense." 

The  country  has  expended  since  July  1,  1868— more  than  three  years  subsequent  to 
the  close  of  the  late  civil  war— over  seventy-five  millions  of  money  on  the  construction, 
repair,  equipment,  and  ordnance  of  vessels,  which  sum,  with  a  very  slight  exception.has  been 
substantially  thrown  away;  the  exception  being  a  few  ships  now  la  process  of  construction. 
I  do  not  overlook  the  sloops  constructed  in  1874,  and  costing  three  or  four  millions  of 
dollars,  and  to  avoid  discussion  they  may  be  excepted  also.  The  fact  still  remains  that 
for  about  seventy  of  the  seventy-five  millions  of  dollars  which  have  been  expended  by 
the  Department  for  the  creation  of  a  navy  we  have  practically  nothing  to  show. 

It  Is  questionable  whether  wo  have  a  single  naval  vessel  finished  and  afloat  at  the 
present  time  that  could  be  trusted  to  encounter  the  ships  of  any  important  power— a 
single  vessel  that  has  either  the  necessary  armor  for  protection,  speed  for  escape,  or 
weapons  for  defense.  This  is  no  secret;  the  fact  has  been  repeatedly  commented  upon  in 
Congress  by  the  leading  members  of  both  parties,  confessed  by  our  highest  naval  author- 
Itlefl,  and  deprecated  by  all.  Such  Is  not  the  kind  of  navy  which  this  country,  with  Its 
extensive  coast  line,  its  enormous  territorial  area,  and  incalculable  commercial  resources, 
requires,  nor  such  as  it  is  entitled  to  have.  This  country  can  afford  to  have,  and  It  cannot 
afford  to  lack,  a  naval  force  at  least  so  formidable  that  Its  dealings  with  foreign  powers 
will  not  be  Influenced  at  any  time,  nor  even  be  suspected  of  being  influenced,  by  a  conscious- 
ness of  weakness  on  the  sea.    While  still  strviag  to  build  up  its  merchant  marine  and 
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to  multiply  its  relations  with  foreipm  markets,  it  cannot  be  expected  much  longer  to 
tolerate  such  expenditures  for  a  navy  which  could  not  for  a  moment  defend  even  its  dimin- 
nutive  commerce  against  any  considerable  power. 

THE  MODERN  NAVAL  VESSEL  AND  ITS  EQTJIPHENT. 

A  naval  vessel  at  the  present  moment  is  a  product'of  science.  TakiEg  the  world  over 
it  will  be  found  that  each  part  of  her— her  armor,  her  armament,  her  power,  her  form,  and 
the  distribution  of  her  parts  or  characteristics— each  of  these  features  of  the  completed 
vessel  is  absorbing  from  year  to  year  the  exclusive  study  of  a  class  of  scientific  men.  And 
as  men  of  science  throughout  the  world  are  continu  ally  stimulated  to  new  discoveries  and 
inventions,  no  vessel  that  can  be  built  can  be  considered  a  flnaltiy  in  any  particular. 

The  problem  of  keeping  pace  with  the  march  of  improvement  in  these  lines  of  industry 
is  one  of  incalculable  difliculty;  and  yet  unless  the  Government  is  prepared  to  avail  itself 
promptly  of  all  the  improvements  that  are  made  in  the  conttruction  and  equipment  of  itff 
ships  its  expenditures  are  largely  useless. 

The  policy  of  enlisting  private  enterprise  in  the  work  tends  to  the  creation  and  devel- 
opment of  important  branches  of  industry  within  the  country.  The  resources  of  our 
country,  its  ingenuity  and  enterprise  in  any  line  of  human  endeavor,  when  called  out,  are 
unexcelled  by  any  nation  or  people  on  earth. 

If  the  $75,000,000  spent  since  1868  by  our  Government  had  been  used  to  stimulate  compe- 
tition among  our  people  in  the  production  of  modern  ships  of  war,  it  is  quite  fair  to  assume 
that  the  activities  and  agencies  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government  would  have  been  by  this 
time  entirely  adequate  to  its  needs.  It  has  been  wasted  by  Government  agencies  upon 
worthless  things.  The  invention  of  the  country  haa  been  discouraged.  The  Hotchkiss 
gun,  now  commanding  the  widest  attention,  the  manufacture  of  which  is  becoming  an 
important  Industry  in  France,  was  the  product  of  American  invention,  which,  when 
ignored  and  rejected  by  Government  agencies  here,  found  elsewhere  its  field  of  devel- 
opment. Ericsson,  whose  name  will  always  be  one  of  the  great  ones  of  our  time  in  history, 
works  now  at  the  age  of  83  without  encouragement  or  notice  at  the  great  problems  of 
naval  warfare,  and  is  receiving  more  attention  and  greater  encouragement  from  other 
Governments  than  from  our  own.    Exami)les  miaht  easily  be  multiplied. 

Suffice  It  to  say  our  Government  has  placed  itself  in  no  relation  to  the  inventive  genius 
of  the  country,  and  is  without  ihe  rich  fruits  which  such  a  course  would  bring  to  it. 

ABUSES  IN  AWARDING   CONTRACTS  FOR  SUPPLIES. 

In  the  awarding  of  contracts  the  most  flagrant  abuses  existed,  and  as  the 
President  pointed  out  in  his  message  already  quoted,  the  organization  was  so 
cumbersome  and  so  inefficient  as  to  be  almost  of  necessity  corrupt.  Under  the  law 
purchases  of  supplies  for  the  use  of  the  Department  could  only  be  made  after  adver- 
tising and  by  contract  entered  into  with  the  lowest  responsible,  bidder.  The  only 
exception  to  this  in  eitherJaw  or  regulations  was  the  purchase  of  emergency  supplies 
for  sums  not  exceeding  foOO.  But  as  this  law  was  a  dead  letter  in  every  bureau  of 
the  Department,  the  most  serious  abuses  naturally  grew  and  flourished.  There  was 
no  harmony  between  the  different  bureaus,  and  as  a  consequence  there  was  the 
most  useless  waste  of  money  in  all. 

The  open  purchases  of  the  Navy  Department  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1885, 
amounted  to  $841,285.84,  while  the  purchases  by  contract  amounted  to  only  a  little 
over  a  million.  A  large'proportion  of  the  open  purchases  consisted  of  articles  of 
either  comparatively  small  value,  or  more  or  leas  difficult  of  classification ;  but 
$138,000  of  the  amount  was  spent  by  the  seven  bureaus,  each  acting  independently  of 
the  other  for  coal  bought,  not  in  one  lot,  but  at  166  several  open  purchases  (this  does 
not  include  coal  bought  by  ships  on  foreign  stations);  299  difl'erent  open  purchases  of 
stationery  were  made  by  eight  different  bureaus  ;  $121,315.66  was  spent  for  lumber 
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and  hardware  by  bIx  bureaus  in  499  separate  open  purchases.  Seven  bureaus  spent 
$40,000  for  oils  and  paints  in  269  separate  purchases;  117  dififerent  open  purchases 
of  iron  and  steel  were  made  at  an  expense  of  $41,624.48;  $68,881  59  was  spent  for 
bemp  and  cordage  In  4.')  different  open  purchases.  Eight  bureaus  supply  stationery 
to  ships ;  three  bureaus  supply  ships  witli  lamps  and  lanterns.  To  the  same  ship 
one  bureau  supplies  electric  lights  and  the  light  for  general  illuminating  purposes ; 
another  supplies  electric  search  liglits,  and  a  third  oil  and  light  for  the  enc:ine  and 
fire  rooms. 

Illustrations  of  a  rather  extraordinary  character  of  the  resort  to  this  certificate 
of  necessity  for  immediate  purchases  as  a  convenience  appear  among  these  records. 

In  the  summer  of  1883  an  order  was  given  for  $61,000  worth  of  canvas  to  a  per- 
son who  was  not  a  dealer  in  the  article  and  at  a  time  when  there  was  the  usual 
supply  of  canvas  on  hand. 

Under  an  order  made  by  Secretary  Thompson  in  1877,  it  was  understood  that 
the  limit  of  any  single  purchase  under  a  "  certificate  of  necessity  "  was  $500.  For 
purchases  involving  a  larger  amount  resort  must  be  had  to  the  ordinary  contract 
system.  Several  months  were  consumed  in  the  delivery  of  this  $61,000  worth  of 
canvas,  and  the  bills  were  made  out  in  sums  of  less  than  $500  each.  The  "  certifi- 
cate of  necessity  "  accompanied  each  one,  and  in  that  form  the  bills  passed  the 
Treasury  Department. 

Two  or  three  of  these  bills,  with  the  Bureau  oflBcer's  bertificate  of  necessity 
upon  them,  would  sometimes  be  dated  and  presented  on  the  same  day. 

During  the  same  year  coal  was  purchased  by  different  paymasters  from  the 
same  person  on  or  about  the  same  day,  deliverable  at  the  very  same  place,  of  like 
quality  and  character,  but  at  prices  differing  from  60  to  65  cents  a  ton. 


HOW  REPAIBS  WERE  MADE  TO  COST  MONET. 

Another  instance  in  this  same  method  and  its  workings  made  of  this  vicious 
system  were  given  by  Secretary  "Whitney  in  his  first  report,  as  the  result  of  his 
Investigation  of  the  workings  of  the  Bureau  of  Construction  and  Repair  : 

My  experience  of  the  manner  in  which  important  decisions  are  necessarily  made  by 
the  Secretary,  without  opportunity  for  proper  delib'iratlon  and  intelligent  advice,  leads  md 
to  say  without  hesitation  that  the  follies  of  the  Department  are  largely  attributable  to  this. 
Take  the  "  Omaha  "  for  an  example.  She  has  been  rebuilt  within  the  last  four  years,  at  an 
expense  of  $572,000.  It  was  an  act  of  the  greatest  folly.  She  is  a  repaired  wooden  vessel, 
with  boilers,  machinery,  and  guns,  all  of  which  would  at  the  time  have  been  sold  for  what 
they  would  have  brought  by  any  other  nation  on  earth.  lu  the  event  of  a  war  she  can 
neither  light  nor  run  away  from  any  cruiser  built  contemporaneously  by  any  other  nation. 
Her  rebuilding  cost  the  full  price  of  a  modem  steel  ship  of  her  size  and  all  modern  oharao 
terlstlcs. 

Now,  if  one  should  seek  to  ascertain  who  is  responsible  for  the  decision  that  the 
*'  Omaha  "  should  be  rebuilt,  It  would  be  found  that  no  one  so  decided,  after  discussion  and 
an  Intelligent  knowledge  of  facts.  The  chief  constructor  will  deny  responelbllity  except 
for  the  survey ;  the  engineer-ln-chief  the  same ;  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  if  ho  should 
be  able  to  recall  the  circumstances,  would  doubtless  remember  that  he  was  advised  that  she 
needed  general  repairs  and  rebuilding,  and  gave  the  orders  in  ignomance  of  the  probable 
result  of  his  decision.  *  •  •  After  the  "Omaha"  had  been  commissioned  and 
was  ready  for  sen,  it  appeared  that  the  several  bureaus  working  Independently  upon  her, 
had  between  them  so  completely  appropriated  her  space  that  they  had  left  her  coal-room 
for  not  more  than  four  days'  steaming  at  her  full  capacity. 
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Some  of  the  results  of  this  system  are  shown  in  the  record  of  repairs  made  upon 
useless  vessels : 

The  Quinnebaugwaa  seven  years  and  ten  months  repairing;  the  Galena,  eight  year*' 
and  ten  months ;  the  Mohican,  twelve  years  and  ten  months,  at  a  cost  exceeding  the  original 
cost  of  one  million  of  dollars.  The  Quinnebaug  is  910  tons.  The  Galena  is  910  tons.  The 
Mohican,  which  is  910  tons,  cost  $£07,799  for  repairs  in  twelve  years,  while  the  Atlanta,  a 
2,000  ton  ship,  built  of  steel,  modern  type,  cost  entire  only  about  $675,000,  built  under  Dem- 
ocratic rule. 

When  these  things  are  made  to  appear  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why 
$75,000,000  was  spent  on  the  Navy  in  seventeen  years;  and  that  there  was  less  than 
nothing  to  show  for  it. 

WHAT  AN  INVENTORY  DISCLOSED. 

During  the  second  year  of  his  administration  Secretary  Whitney  carried  out, 
as  far  as  possible,  under  the  law,  his  schemes  for  the  reorganization  of  the  Navy 
Department  in  such  a  way  that  it  could  carry  on  the  business  entrusted  to  it  in  an 
efficient  manner.  His  plan  for  securing  an  inventory  of  the  property  under  the 
charge  of  the  various  bureaus  of  the  Department  was  entered  upon  in  a  practical 
way,  with  the  result  as  shown  in  his  annual  report  for  1886  : 

The  inventory  shows  a  very  large  and  unnecessary  accumulation  of  stores  and 
supplies  by  the  different  bureaus,  aggregating  over  twenty  millions  of  dollars  in 
appraised  value.  The  Board  reports  between  three  and  four  millions  in  value  to 
be  obselete  and  useless  at  the  present  time,  only  entailing  expense  for  keepers  and 
constant  care  to  preserve  them  in  condition.  Among  these  accumulations  some 
very  absurd  facts  appear.  At  the  eight  navy-yards  there  have  accumulated  alto- 
gether of  augers  and  bits  46,566,  of  which  25,274  have  been  lying  for  several  years 
at  closed  yards  where  no  work  has  been  or  is  likely  to  be  done.  Twenty-nine 
thousand  live  hundred  and  forty-two  gross  of  screws  are  on  hand,  10,896  gross 
lying  at  closed  yards.  There  are  146,385  files  in  stock,  42,142  of  them  lying  at 
closed  yards.  There  are  11,813  paint  brushes  in  stock,  3,246  of  these  in  the  stores 
at  closed  yards.    All  of  these  tools  are  serviceable,  mostly  new. 

[There  are  found  to  be  over  12,000  tons  of  cast  and  wrought  iron  lying  in  scrap- 
about  the  yards,  759,000  pounds  of  composition  and  brass,  159,000  pounds  of  old 
copper,  and  193,000  of  old  lead.] 

Of  most  of  these  articles  some  bureaus  have  recently  made  considerable  pur- 
chases, and  are  even  doing  so  at  the  present  time,  while  to  the  credit  of  other 
bureaus  there  are  very  large  amounts  in  stock.  Captain  Meade,  president  of  the 
Inventory  Board,  says: 

In  going  through  one  of  the  yards  where  the  construction  department  waa 
short  of  cut  nails,  the  storehouse  in  charge  of  steam  engineering  was  found  filled 
from  floor  to  ceiling  with  barrels  on  barrels  of  the  needed  nails.  I  asked  the  officer 
in  charge  how  long  at  his  present  rate  of  expenditure  it  would  take  to  use  up  those 
nails  that  constructibn  and  repair  so  badly  needed;  and  he  replied,  "Well,  sir,  I 
think  about  fifty  years." 

These  stores  of  tools  or  machinery  are  periodically  oiled  or  painted ;  in  the  mean- 
time require  large  storage  room,  a  force  of  watchmen,  etc.,  and  are  constantly 
becoming  obsolete  and  useless.  The  expenditure  entailed  in  a  series  of  years- 
exceeds  in  all  probability  the  value  of  the  property.     • 
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THE  PUESIDENT  INSISTING  ON  AN  EFFECTIVE  NAVY. 

Ip  bis  annual  message  for  1886  the  President  again  emphasized  his  interest  in 
the  rebuilding  of  the  Navy,  and  set  forth  the  real  condition  of  the  Navy  as  follows  : 

Ttfe  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  contains  a  detailed  exhibit  of  the  condition 
of  bis  department  with  such  a  statement  of  the  action  needed  to  improve  the  same  as 
should  ohallentre  the  earnest  attention  of  the  Congress. 

The  present  Navy  of  the  United  States,  aside  from  the  ships  in  course  of  constraotion, 
consists  of : 

First,  fourteen  siuRle-turreted  monitors,  none  of  which  are  in  commission,  nor  at  the 
present  time  serviceable.  The  batteries  of  these  ships  are  obsolete,  and  they  can  only  be 
relied  upon  as  auxiliary  ships  In  harbor  defense,  and  then  after  such  an  expenditure  upon 
them  as  might  not  be  deemed  justlQable. 

Second,  five  fourth-rate  vessels  of  small  tonnage,  only  one  of  which  was  designed  as  a 
war  vessel,  and  all  of  which  are  auxiliary,  merely. 

Third,  twenty-seven  cruising  ships,  three  of  which  are  built  of  iron,  of  small  tonnage, 
and  twenty- four  of  wood.  Of  these  wooden  vessels  it  is  estimated  by  the  chief  constructor 
of  the  Navy  that  only  three  will  be  serviceable  beyond  a  period  of  six  years,  at  which 
time  it  may  be  said  that  of  the  present  naval  force  nothing  worthy  the  name  will 
remain. 

HAKISa  OUB  ARHOB  AT  HOUB. 

All  the  vessels  heretofore  authorized  are  under  contract  or  In  course  of  construction, 
except  the  armored  ships,  the  torpedo  and  dynamite  boats,  and  one  cruiser.  As  to  the  last 
of  these,  the  bids  were  in  excess  of  the  limit  fixed  by  Congress.  The  production  In  the 
United  States  of  armor  and  gun  steel  is  a  question  which  it  seems  necessary  to  settle  at  an 
early  day,  if  the  armored  war  vessels  are  to  be  completed  with  those  materials  of  home 
manufacture.  This  has  been  the  subject  of  investigation  by  two  boards  and  by  two  special 
committees  of  Congress  within  the  last  three  years.  The  report  of  the  Gun  Foundry  Board 
in  1884,  of  the  Board  of  Fortifications  made  la  January  last,  and  the  reports  of  the  Select 
Committees  of  the  two  Houses  made  at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  have  entirely  exhausted 
the  subject,  so  far  as  preliminary  investigation  is  involved,  and  in  their  recommendations 
they  are  substantially  agreed. 

In  the  event  that  the  present  invitation  of  the  Department  for  bids  to  furnish  such  of 
this  material  as  is  now  authorized,  shall  fail  to  Induce  domestic  manufacturers  to  undertake 
the  large  expenditures  required  to  prepare  for  this  new  manufacture,  and  no  other  steps 
are  taken  by  Congress  at  its  coming  session,  the  Secretary  contemplates  with  dissatisfaction 
the  necessity  of  obtaining  abroad  the  armor  and  the  gun  steel  for  the  authorized  ships.  It 
would  seem  desirable  that  the  wantsof  the  Army  and  the  Navy  In  this  regard  should  be  rea- 
sonably met,  and  that  by  uniting  their  contracts,  suoh  inducement  might  be  offered  as 
would  result  In  securing  the  damostlcatloa  of  these  important  interests. 


THE  EFFORT  TO  GET  GOOD  BHIPS  FOR  GOOD  HONBT. 

In  the  meantime  tlie  efforts  to  rebuild  a  navy  in  an  honest  fashion  were  con- 
tinued, and  this  fact  became  so  obvious  to  Congress  that  both  Houses,  regardless  of 
political  m'jjority,  showed  a  disposition  to  co-operate  in  the  work.  The  earliest 
efforts  of  the  new  management  were,  however,  seriously  handicapped  by  the  legacy 
of  mismanagement  left  them  by  the  corruption  and  incompetency  which  had  bo 
long  made  the  Navy  a  reproach  and  a  laughing  stock.  The  Dolphin,  the  Boston 
the  Atlanta,  and  the  Chicago  were  under  construction  when  Secretary  Whitney 
came  into  office.  As  one  after  another  of  these  vessels  was  launched,  finished  and 
tried  it  was  found  that  they  did  not  even  come  up  to  the  specifications  in  the  loosely 
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drawn  plans  upon  which  they  had  been  built.  Their  machinery  was  not  built 
according  to  contract ;  their  speed  did  not  come  anywhere  near  that  required  in 
the  specifications,  and  so  much  money  had  been  paid  upon  them  that  the  Govern- 
ment was  deprived  of  the  protection  which  it  had  a  business  right  to  expect  and 
demand. 

THE  MOST   SERIOUS  DEFECTS  IN  THE  NEW  VESSELS. 

But  there  were  other  defects  even  more  serious.  It  was  soon  found  that  the 
vessels  built  upon  the  general  plans  adopted  for  the  new  cruisers  and  dispatch 
boats  would  do  little,  almost  nothing,  in  the  way  of  giving  the  United  States  an 
effective  navy.  The  vessels  were  all  too  slow  to  be  of  use  even  if  the  contractors 
had  carried  out  the  specifications  upon  which  they  had,  presumably,  been  built.  In 
discussing  this  question  the  Secretary  said  in  his  report  for  1886  : 

The  experience  of  the  Department  in  its  first  attempt  at  the  creation  of  modern 
vessels  of  war  has  been  such  as  to  excite  the  greatest  concern  and  disappointment.  An 
examination  of  the  facts  with  reference  to  them  demonstrated  that  an  entirely  new 
departure  was  necessary  in  undertaking  further  similar  construction.  The  one  charac- 
teristic which  an  iinarmored  cruiser  must  possess  is  great  speed.  This  is  determined  by 
the  function  which  she  is  expected  to  perform  in  modern  warfare.  She  is  a  "  commerce 
destroyer."  She  must  be  able  to  escape  from  iron-clads,  and  outrun,  so  as  to  overhaul, 
merchantmen.  If  slower  than  iron-clads  she  could  not  keep  the  sea,  and  if  slower  than 
merchantmen  she  might  as  well  stay  In  port.  This  division  of  ships  by  the  functions 
which  they  are  expected  to  perform  is  one  of  the  things  which  has  come  about  of 
recent  years.  When  it  became  impossible  to  concentrate  in  one  ship  both  the  greatest 
speed,  strongest  armament,  and  the  highest  defensive  power,  without  reaching  a  tonnage 
displacement  wholly  out  of  the  question,  the  division  into  classes,  according  to  the  func- 
tions which  they  were  expected  to  perform,  came  about.  Unarmored  cruisers  have 
become  a  distinct  class,  and  the  characteristic  absolutely  indispensable  to  this  class  is  very 
great  speed. 

When  the  Dolphin,  Boston,  Atlanta,  and  Chicago  were  projected  and  the  contracts  for 
their  construction  entered  into,  it  was  well  known  that  speed  ought  to  be  attained  and 
what  weight  and  character  of  machinery  per  ton  of  displacement  was  necessary  to  obtain 
It.  Commercial  vessels  had  at  that  time  attained  speeds  ranging  between  sixteen  and 
nineteen  knots,  and  cruisers  were  being  built  In  other  countries,  or  had  already  been 
built,  attaining  the  same  speed. 

In  further  discussing  the  question,  after  making  a  comparison  of  the  results 
achieved  by  vessels  of  the  same  classes  built  for  the  United  States,  and  for  England, 
France,  Italy  and  Chili,  the  Secretary  says : 

These  facts  are  stated  without  any  intention  of  locating  responsibility  or  blame  upon 
any  person.  It  is  Impossible  to  ascertain  where  it  should  be  placed.  But  they  indicate  a 
simple  abandonment  on  the  part  of  the  Department  of  any  attempt  to  reach  the  conditions 
which  should  have  been  attained,  and  the  failure  on  the  part  of  the  contractor  to  reach 
the  limited  results  expected  by  the  Department.  In  considering  the  matter  of  construct- 
ing the  additfonal  vessels  authorized  by  Congress  in  March,  1885,  it  was  decided  by  the 
Department  to  exhaust  every  effort  to  avail  itself  of  the  most  advanced  thought  and 
knowledge  attained  by  our  own  and  other  countries  upon  the  subject. 

The  machinery  of  naval  vessels  is  entirely  different  in  character  from  that  of  merchant 
ships ;  and  as  no  modem  war- vessels  have  been  for  many  years  built  in  this  country  by  our 
Government,  up  to  the  time  of  those  just  referred  to,  it  seemed  probable,  on  comparing 
results  attained  by  the  Department  in  its  first  effort  with  those  reached  by  other  countries, 
that  Important  advances  had  been  made  elsewhere  in  the  methods  of  attaining  great  speed 
and  power  which  it  had  become  necessary  for  us  to  utilize. 
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BESOLUTIOM  TO  DO  WORK  AT  HOilE. 

As  the  work  of  rebuilding  the  njivy  proceeded  5t  was  found  that  the  Govern- 
ment was  seriously  hampered  in  its  efforts  to  secure  guns«ad  armor  of  American 
manufacture.  It  was  therefore  determined  in  1886  to  take  steps  in  the  direction  of 
overcomhig  this  difficulty  and  thus  make  the  Government  of  the  United  States  inde- 
pendent of  tl»e  gun  founders  and  armor  manufacturers  of  other  countries.  It  was 
decided,  in  order  to  promote  this  object,  to  put  the  armor  required  for  all  of  the 
vessels  authorized  by  Congress  into  one  contract,  and  offer  the  same  to  the  compe- 
tition of  steel  manufacturers  in  the  United  States,  and  allow  a  sufficient  time  for 
the  successful  bidder,  if  one  or  more  should  appear,  to  take  the  necessary  steps  in 
the  way  of  the  creation  of  plant  and  of  initiating  the  manufacture.  The  extreme 
desirableueps  of  obtaining  this  result  has  been  a  matter  of  general  comment,  in  and 
out  of  Congress,  for  several  years.  It  was  known  to  be  closely  allied  with  the  matter 
of  the  steel  forgings  for  the  modern  high-power  guns,  and  the  same  course  was 
taken  by  the  Department  with  reference  to  these.  All  of  the  material  necessary  in 
making  the  guns  for  the  vessels  authorized  by  Congress  was  combined  in  one  adver- 
tisement, as  an  inducement  to  steel  manufacturers  of  the  country  to  undertake  the 
necessary  expenditure  to  prepare  for  the  prv)duction  of  these  heavy  forging?.  In 
enforcing  his  views  of  the  desirablility  and  necessity  for  reaching  this  result  the 
Secretary  said : 

It  is  certainly  a  moat  lamentable  circumstance  that  a  country  like  ours,  with  its 
immense  producta  of  Iron  and  Bteol,  should  be  content  to  be  dependent  upon  the  manu- 
facturers of  any  other  nation  for  the  fabrication  of  armor  and  high-powered  guns,  both 
of  which  arc  now  essential  and  indispensable  parts  of  a  modern  fighting  ship.  Whatever 
its  commercial  policy  may  bo,  for  the  creation  of  its  necessary  implements  of  war  it 
should  certainly  be  independent. 

The  armor  and  the  armament  of  the  vessels  already  authorized  by  Congress  Involve  an 
estimated  expenditure  of  $8,732,000.  It  is  assumed  by  the  Department  that  these  large  con- 
tracts, instead  of  being  thrown  into  the  hands  of  foreign  manufacturers,  should  be  utilized 
at  home  and  made  the  means  of  securing  tho  establishment  of  this  branch  of  industry 
here,  so  imjKjrtant  to  the  Government. 

If  this  policy  is  correct,  and  is  to  be  pursued,  tho  matter  requiring  immediate  attention 
isnot  so  much  the  authorization  of  the  oonstructi(m  of  more  ships, but  the  means  of  secur- 
ing the  production  of  armor  and  heavy  forgings  in  the  United  States.  Unless  these  essential 
elements  of  a  fighting  ship  are  to  be  purchased  abroad,  any  ships,  the  construction  of 
which  should  be  authorized  at  tho  coming  session  of  Congress,  would  be  finished  from  one 
to  three  years,  probably  three  years,  before  the  armor  and  the  armament  could  be  pre- 
pared. 

now  AMERICAN  0UN8  AND  ARMOR  ARE  TO  BE  6ECURED. 

These  experiments  were  entered  upon  after  careful  consultation  with  the  lead- 
ing steel  manufacturing  establishments  of  the  country,  and  in  1887  the  Secretary 
felt  himself  able  to  report  their  success  in  the  following  language  : 

When  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Department  was  made  this  country  lacked  three 
manufactories  necessary  to  the  construction  and  armament  of  modern  war  vessels,  viz., 
that  of  steel  forgings  for  the  heavier  guns,  that  of  armor  for  iron-clad  vessels,  and  that 
of  the  secondary  batteries  (machine  and  rapid-fire  guns),  an  essential  portion  of  the 
armament.  Now  all  three  manufactories  are  in  process  of  construction  under  con- 
tractu with  the  Department. 

It  was  a  fatal  mistake  for  this  country  to  be  dependent  upon  any  other  nation  for 
Its  implements  of  war.  Aside  from  all  questions  of  national  dignity  and  pride,  such 
Implements  are  contraband  in  time  of  war,  and  could  not  then  be  procured  from  abroad. 
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while  the  time  required  to  prepare  a  plant  would  make  it  impossible  to  extemporize  a 
manufactory  for  the  occasion,  and  yet,  without  armor,  and  without  higher-powered  guns, 
In  the  present  state  of  the  art  no  respectable  contest  could  be  carried  on,  and  the  coun- 
try would  be  substantially  defenseless. 

The  ease  with  which  Ihese  diflScultles  were  finally  solved  was  most  surprising  and 
furnished  another  and  most  notable  illustration  of  the  enterprise  and  courage  of  our 
business  class. 

Two  special  boards,  the  Gun  Foundry  Board,  reporting  in  1884,  and  the  Bo-ird  on 
Fortifications  and  other  Defenses,  reporting  in  January,  1886,  and  two  special  commit- 
tees of  Congress,  reporting  also  in  1886,  had  thoroughly  investigated  the  problem  of  how 
to  bring  about  the  domesticating  of  these  Industries,  and  had  substantially  agreed  in 
their  recommendations. 

SUCCESSFUL  EFFORTS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Navy  Department  had,  in  the  summer  of  1886,  as  an  experiment,  consolidated  In  on& 
advertisement  all  of  its  requirements  for  armor  and  gun-steel  for  ships  of  war  then  author- 
ized, stipulating  that  it  should  be  of  domestic  manufacture  and  giving  an  average  of  two 
and  a  half  years  in  which  to  produce  and  deliver  it,  which  covered  the  time  necessary  for 
the  procurement  of  a  plant.  A  period  of  about  seven  months  was  allowed  for  the  submls- 
sion'of  bids,  in  order  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  full  investigation  by  expected  bidders. 
The  Department  also  opened  correspondence  upon  the  subject  with  the  principal  steel  man- 
ufacturers of  the  country.  The  interest  awakened  by  the  discussion  and  investigations 
already  had  was  stimulated  somewhat  by  the  influence  of  the  Department,  and  resulted, 
when  the  bids  were  opened,  in  a  contract  with  the  Bethlehem  Iron  Company,  under  which  a 
plant  for  the  production  of  armor  and  gun-steel  is  being  erected  at  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  second 
to  none  in  the  world,  it  is  believed.  Tbe  efforts  of  the  Department  were  generously  sec- 
onded by  the  Naval  Appropriations  Committees  of  the  two  Houses,  the  sum  of  $4,000,000 
having  been  inserted  in  the  appropriation  acts  for  the  purpose  indicated. 

The  bids  were  opened  on  the  22d  day  of  March  last,  und  caused  a  feeling  of  quite  uni- 
yersal  congratulation  throughout  the  country.  It  marked  a  most  important  step  in  the 
progress  toward  national  independence,  most  sincerely  desired,  it  is  believed,  by  the  larger 
portion  of  our  people. 

The  policy  which  had  thus  been  so  successfully  pursued  in  the  matter  of  armor 
and  gun-steel  was  also  followed  in  the  matter  of  secondary  batteries  and  with  a  like 
result. 

The  Department  declined  to  make  any  purchaces  of  the  Hotchkisa  arms,  previously 
adopted  for  our  secondary  batteries,  except  upon  condition  that  a  manufactory  was  estab- 
lished in  this  country,  and  by  the  accumulation  of  orders,  the  inducement  became  in  time 
sufficient  to  secure  the  desired  result. 

It  is  also  gratifying  to  report  that  the  representatives  of  the  Hotchkiss  company  have 
ascertained  that  with  the  superior  tools  in  use  In  this  country  in  the  manufacture  of  arms, 
the  secondary  batteries  of  ships  oan  be  made  here  and  sold  at  prices  less  than  we  have  paid 
for  their  foreign-made  arms,  and  as  low  as  they  are  produced  there  for  any  foreign  Gov- 
ernment.   And  such  are  the  prices  made  to  ua  by  tbe  company. 

CONTRACTS  MADE  ON   A  REASONABLE  BASIS. 

In  like  manner  the  contracts  for  armor  and  gun  steel  are  made  at  prices  within  Z'i  per 
cent,  of  the  European  price  for  the  similar  article,  not  greater  than  the  difference  in  labor 
between  the  two  countries,  notwithstanding  the  heavy  outlay  for  plant  (estimated  at 
$3,500,000)  necessary  to  be  mide  to  undertake  the  contract. 

These  gratifying  results  have  been  greatly  stimulated  by  the  shipbuilding  interest  of 
the  country.  My  attention  was  early  called  to  the  fact  that  our  ship-builders  were  shut 
out  from  building  for  any  foreign  Government  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  neither  armor 
nor  gun  steel  nor  secondary  batteries  could  be  supplied  In  this  country.  The  eonstruc- 
tlonfof  war-vessels  for  other  countries  has  been  a  large  industry  for  the  ship-builders  of 
Great  Britain. 

It  is  believed  that  our  private  ship-yards  can   produce  war  ships  equal  and  perhaps 
superior  to  those  produced  elsewhere  when  these  industries  shall  have  been  established. 
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The  Bhlp-bullders  have,  therefore,  zealously  oo-oporated  with  the  Department  In  stimulat- 
ing and  furtherlDtr  this  object. 

It  is  notable  that  the  efforts  of  the  Department  to  raise  the  standard  of  the  material 
for  the  shi]>8  has  resulted  in  a  class  of  material  believed  to  bo  sui)erior  to  that  ever  pro- 
duoed  for  any  similar  puri>ose.  ••••♦* 

JUST  WHAT  TE88EL8  ARE  UNDER  CONSTRUCTION. 

As  the  result  of  this  careful  and  prudent  management,  the  work  of  reconstruct- 
ing the  United  States  navy,  and  of  putting  it  on  a  footing  consistent  with  the  wealth 
and  importance  of  this  country,  is  going  on  rapidly,  surely,  and,  most  important  of 
all,  honestly.  This  is  shown  by  the  following  list  of  vessels,  the  construction  of 
which  has  been  entered  upon  by  the  present  administration  since  December  28, 1886. 
Here  are  fourteen  vessels  built  at  home  in  the  best  ship-yards ;  the  contracts  for 
which  have  been  fairly  awarded  in  the  open  markets,  with  the  exception  of  two 
immense  armored  cruisers  which  the  Government  has  undertaken  to  construct  in 
the  navy -yards  at  New  York  and  Norfolk : 
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This  remarkable  contrast  bctwten  this  straight  forward  btuinesa  management 
and  the  wasteful,  inefficient  and  corrupt  policy  pursued  between  1808  and  1886  do« 
not  need  to  be  enforced  with  •'  much  speaking."    It  carries  its  own  moral  with  it. 


A  SFECIHBN  OF  RBPUBLIOAIi  MAXAOMINIBTRAXIOK. 

As  a  reminder  of  some  of  the  old-time  methods,  the  following  extracts  from 
Secretary  Whitney's  report  for  1887  on  the  final  disposition  of  the  Tennesse  is 
instructive : 

AmoDfir  the  vessels  dropped  from  the  Navy  Register  and  sold  during  the  past  year  Is  the 
Tennessee. 

The  history  of  this  vessel  is  quite  Interesting  and  most  Illustrative.  She  bad  a  short  life 
but,  as  a  consumer  of  money,  a  brilliant  one.  Her  hull  was  built  and  she  was  equipped  in 
the  New  York  navy- yard.  Her  machinery  was  designed  and  built  under  contract  by  the 
eminent  engineer,  Mr.  John  Ericsson,  costing  $700,000.  Her  total  original  cost  was  $1,856,075.18 
Upon  her  trial  trip,  in  January,  1607,  she  ran  about  1,000  miles.  She  attained  a  speed 
of  16  knots  and  made  a  run  of  15  knots  per  hour  for  four  hours.  She  encountered  a  perilous 
storm,  described  as  a  hurricane,  which  continued  over  twenty-four  hours.  The  ship 
suffered  considerably.    The  report  of  her  commander  says  : 

The  engines  moved  off  finely  and  worked  perfectly  during  all  the  storm.  ♦  •  • 
Her  machinery  is  as  perfect  as  it  need  to  be.  It  has  undergone  the  severest  test  and  not 
once  found  wanting.    She  is  the  fastest  ship  I  have  ever  seen. 

The  chief  engineer  says  : 

If  the  strength  and  workmanship  of  the  machinery  cannot  be  depended  upon,  then  no 
reliance  is  to  be  placed  upon  the  performance  of  any  steam  machinery  with  which  I  am 
acquainted. 

Two  years  afterward  she  underwent  what  was  called  "repairs,"  and  the  sum  of 
$676,799.61  was  spent  upon  her ;  all  but  $73,000  of  this  was  put  on  her  hull  and  equipment.  It 
was  the  full  price  of  a  new  wooden  hull  of  her  size  at  that  time.  This  was  from  1869  to  187L 
She  then  made  a  cruise  of  three  months  and  went  into  the  hands  of  John  Roach  to  enable 
him  to  take  out  the  machinery  and  boilers  of  John  Ericsson  and  substitute  others  of 
superior  character.  It  was  among  other  things  expected  to  give  the  ship  a  14>^  knot  speed 
for  twenty-four  hours.  When  she  had  her  trial  of  this  new  machinery  in  1875  her  maxi- 
mum speed  was  lOX  knots,  and  she  had  had  put  upon  her  an  expense  of  $801,713.60  in  addi- 
tion to  the  value  of  her  machinery  and  boilers  taken  in  trade  by  Mr.  Koach  at  $65,000, 
This  machinery  had  cost  t700,000 ;  had  not  been  in  actual  service  six  months ;  had  never 
been  surveyed  and  condemned  by  a  board  of  Government  officers,  nor  its  value  fixed  by 
any  Government  board,  but  it  was  sold  to  Mr.  Roach  as  old  iron. 

That  is  to  say,  between  1869  and  1875  the  Tennessee  had  had  three  months'  service  and 
had  cost  in  repairs  and  improvements  $1,443,513.21.  This  was  largely  in  excess  of  a  fair 
price  for  a  new  ship  of  her  characteristics. 

Twelve  years  afterwards  (on  April  4, 1887)  she  is  condemned  by  the  Statutory  Board  as 
unseaworthy  and  not  worth  repairing,  and  ordered  sold,  having  had  put  upon  her  between 
1875  and  1887  the  additional  sum  of  $577,716.17.  She  brought  $34,525  at  the  auction  sale.  She 
had  cost  the  Government  $3,800,000  in  round  numbers  and  had  done  about  ten  years  of  active 
service,  outside  of  repair  shops  and  navy-yards. 

It  Is  often  the  subject  of  wonder  what  has  become  of  the  $70,000,000  spent  upon  war 
vessels  since  the  close  of  the  war.  In  \iew  of  the  fact  that  there  is  now  no  Navy.  This  bit 
of  history  will  serve  as  an  Illustration. 


ECONOKT  IN  DETAIL  MANAGEMENT. 

For  the  first  time  in  many  years  the  ordinary  expenditures  of  the  Department 
have  been  kept  within  the  appropriations. 
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A  statement  of  the^e  expenditures,  with  the  surplus  or  deficiencies  at  the  end  of 
each  year,  shows  the  following  results  for  the  past  four  years  : 


Ybab. 


Ordinary  ex- 
penditures. 


1883 ;  $6,560,701  67 

1884 6,142,356  52 

1885 1   5,435,392  .57 

1886 !   5,030,942  30 

1887 4,870,533  47 


Surplus 
balance. 


Deficiency. 


,  $131,859  28 

'    149,935  75 

105,943  65 


$380,135  19 
280,310  78 


In  this  statement  there  are  not  included  the  pay  of  the  Navy,  expenses  of  the  Marine 
Corps  and  Naval  Academy,  and  objects  specially  appropriated  for,  which  are  controlled 
by  statute. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 
THE  PUBLIC  LAND  POLICY. 


THE  MARKED   CONTRAST  IN   THE  POLICY   OF  THE  TWO   PARTIES   IN 
DEALING   WITH   THE   PUBLIC   DOMAIN. 


How  the  Cleveland  Administration  has  Restored  Nearly 

On^  Hundred  and  Fifty  Million  Acres 

to  Settlement. 


The  position  of  the  President  on  the  quf  stions  relating  to  the  public  lands  has 
always  been  in  full  accord  with  that  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  the  best  thought 
of  the  people  of  the  country.    In  his  first  annual  message  he  said : 

The  public  domain  had  its  origin  in  cessions  of  land  by  the  States  to  the  Qeneral 
Oovemment.  The  first  cession  was  made  by  the  State  of  New  York,  and  the  largest,  which 
In  area  exceeded  all  the  others,  by  the  State  of  Virginia.  The  territory,  ihe  proprietorship 
of  which  became  thus  vested  in  the  General  Government,  extended  from  the  western  line 
of  Pennsylvania  to  the  Mississippi  river.  These  patriotic  donations  of  the  States  were 
Incumbered  with  no  condition,  except  that  they  should  be  held  and  used  "for  the  common 
benefit  of  the  United  States."  By  purchase,  with  the  common  fund  of  all  the  people,  addi- 
tions were  made  to  this  domain  until  it  extended  to  the  northern  line  of  Mexico,  the  Pacific 
Ocean  'and  the  Polar  Sea.  The  original  trust, "  for  the  common  benefit  of  the  United 
States,"  attached  to  all.  In  the  execution  of  that  trust  the  policy  of  many  homes,  rather 
than  large  estates,  was  adopted  by  the  Government.  That  these  might  be  easily  obtained, 
and  be  the  abode  of  security  and  contentment,  the  laws  for  their  acquisition  were  few, 
easily  understood,  and  general  in  their  character.  But  the  pressure  of  local  interests,  com- 
bined with  a  speculative  spirit,  have  in  many  instances  procured  the  passage  of  laws  which 
marred  the  harmony  of  the  general  plan,  and  encumbered  the  system  with  a  multitude  of 
general  and  special  enactments,  which  render  the  land  laws  complicated,  subject  the  titles 
to  uncertainty,  and  the  purchasers  often  to  oppression  and  wrong.  Laws  which  were 
intended  for  the  "  common  benefit "  have  been  perverted  so  that  large  quantities  of  land 
are  vesting  in  single  ownerships.  From  the  multitude  and  character  of  the  laws,  this  conse- 
quence seems  incapable  of  correction  by  mere  administration. 

THB  PUBLIC  LARDS  SHOULD  BB  SAVED  FOR  HOMES. 

It  is  net  for  the  "  common  benefit  of  the  United  States  "  that  a  large  area  of  the  pub- 
lic lands  should  be  acquired,  directly  or  through  fraud,  in  the  hands  of  a  single  individual. 
The  Nation's  strength  is  In  the  people.  The  Nation's  prosperity  is  in  their  prosperity.  The 
Nation's  glory  is  in  the  equality  of  her  justice.  The  Nation's  perpetuity  is  in  the  patriotism 
of  all  her  people.  Hence,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  plan  adopted  in  the  disposal  of  the  pub- 
lic lands  should  have  in  view  the  original  policy,  which  encouraged  many  purchasers  of 
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theselandsfor  homes  and  discouraged  the  maaaing  of  large  areas.  Exclusive  of  Alaska, 
about  three-fifths  of  the  national  domain  has  been  sold  or  subjected  to  contract  or  grant. 
Of  the  remaining  two-fifths  a  considerable  portion  is  either  mountain  or  desert.  A  rapidly- 
increasing  population  creates  a  growing  demand  for  homes,  and  the  accumulation  of  wealth 
Inspires  an  eager  competition  to  obtain  the  public  land  for  speculative  purposes.  In  the 
future  this  collision  of  interests  will  be  more  marked  than  in  the  past,  and  the  execution  of 
the  Nation's  trust  in  behalf  of  our  settlers  will  be  more  dilHoult.  I  therefore  commend  to 
your  attention  the  recommendations  contained  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior with  reference  to  the  repeal  and  modification  of  certain  of  our  land  laws. 

In  his  second  annual  message  he  still  further  enforced  his  views  on  the  public 
lands  as  follows : 

FRIMABT  OBJBCT  OF  THH  LAND  SYSTHM. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Commissioner  of  the 
General  Land  OlBce  looking  to  the  better  protection  of  public  lands  and  of  the  public  sur- 
veys, the  preservation  of  national  forests,  the  adjudication  of  grants  to  States  and  corpora- 
tions and  of  private  landxiaims,  and  the  increased  efficiency  of  the  pubi'^Jand  service,  are 
commended  to  the  attention  of  Congress.  To  secure  the  widest  distribution  of  public 
lands  in  limited  quantities  among  settlers  for  residence  and  cultivation,  and  thus  make  the 
greatest  number  of  individual  homes,  was  the  primary  object  of  the  public  land  legislation 
in  the  early  days  of  the  republic.  This  system  was  a  simple  one.  It  commenced  with  an 
admirable  scheme  of  public  surveys,  by  which  the  humblest  citizen  could  identify  the 
tract  upon  which  he  wished  to  establish  his  home.  The  price  of  lands  was  placed  within 
the  reach  of  all  the  enterprising,  industrious  and  honest  pioneer  citizens  of  the  country. 
It  was  soon,  however,  found  that  tho  object  of  the  laws  was  perverted  under  the  system  of 
cash  sales,  from  a  distribution  of  land  among  the  people  to  an  accumulation  of  land  capital 
by  wealthy  and  speculative  persons.  To  check  this  tendency  a  preference  right  of  pur- 
chase was  given  to  settlers  on  the  land,  a  plan  which  culminated  in  the  general  pre-emption 
act  of  1841.    The  foundation  of  this  system  was  actual  residence  and  cultivation. 

Twenty  years  later  the  homestead  law  was  devised  to  more  surely  place  actual  homes 
in  the  possession  of  actual  cultivators  of  the  soil.  The  land  was  given  without  price,  the 
sole  conditions  being  residence,  improvement  and  cultivation.  Other  laws  have  followed, 
each  designed  to  encourage  the  acquirement  aoduseof  land  in  limited  individual  quanti- 
ties. But  in  later  years  these  laws,  through  vicious  administrative  methods  and  under 
changed  conditions  of  communication  and  transportation,  have  been  so  evaded  and  violated 
that  their  beneficent  purpose  is  threatened  with  entire  defeat.  *  v  •  T^e  rapid  appro- 
priation of  our  public  lands  without  bona  fide  settlements  or  cultivation,  and  not  only 
without  intention  of  residence,  but  for  the  purpose  of  their  aggregation  in  large  holdings, 
in  many  cases  in  the  hands  of  foreigners,  invites  the  serious  and  immediate  attention  of  the 
Congrees. 

CORRBCTION  OF  ABUSBS  AND  REPEAL  OF  LAWS  SUGGESTBD. 

The  energies  of  the  land  department  have  been  devoted  during  the  present  adminis- 
tration to  remedy  defects  and  correct  abuses  in  the  public  land  service.  The  results  of 
these  efforts  are  so  largely  in  the  nature  of  reforms  in  the  processes  and  methods  of  our 
land  system  as  to  prevent  adequate  estimate ;  but  it  appears  by  a  compilation  from  the 
reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  that  tho  immediate  effect  in  leading 
cases  which  have  come  to  a  final  termination  has  been  the  restoration  to  tho  mass  of  public 
lands  of  two  million  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  acres ;  that  two  million  three  hun- 
dred and  seventy  thousand  acres  are  embraced  in  investigations  now  pending  before  the 
Department  or  the  courts,  and  that  the  action  of  Congress  has  been  asked  to  effect  the 
restoration  of  two  million  seven  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  acres  additional;  besides 
which  four  million  acres  have  been  withheld  from  reservation,  and  the  rights  of  entry 
thereon  maintained. 

I  recommend  the  repeal  of  the  pre-emption  and  timber-culture  acts,  and  that  the 
homestead  laws  be  so  amended  as  to  better  secure  compliance  with  their  requirements  of 
residence,  improvement  and  cultivation  for  the  period  of  five  years  from  date  of  entry, 
without  commutation  or  provision  for  speculative  relinquishment.    I  also  recommend  the 
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repeal  of  the  dosort-land  laws  unless  it  shall  be  the  pleasure  of  the  Ck>Dgrres8  to  so  amend 
these  laws  as  to  render  them  leas  liable  to  abuses.  As  the  chief  motive  for  an  evasion  of 
the  laws,  and  the  principal  cause  of  their  result  in  land  accumulation  instead  of  land  dis- 
tribution. Is  the  facility  with  which  transfers  are  made  of  the  rierht  Intended  to  be  secured 
to  settlers.  It  may  be  deemed  advisable  to  provldn  by  Icgrislation  sime  iruards  and  checks 
upon  the  alienation  of  homestead  rierhis  and  land  covered  thereby  until  patents  issue. 

RBMOTAL  OF  FKNCES  FROM  PUBLIC  LINDS. 

Last  year  an  executive  proclamation  was  Issued  directing  the  removal  of  fences  whicb 
inclosed  the  public  domain.  Many  of  these  have  be<)n  removed  in  obedience  to  such  order; 
but  much  of  the  public  land  siill  remains  within  the  lines  of  these  unlawful  fences.  The 
Ingenious  methoda»re8orted  to  in  order  to  continue  these  trespasses  and  the  hardihood  of 
the  pretenses  by  which  in  some  cases  such  inclosures  are  Ju-itiQed,  are  fully  detailed  in  the 
report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  removal  of  the  fences  still  remaining  which  inclose  public  lands,  will  be  enforced 
with  all  the  authority  and  means  with  which  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  is  or 
shall  be  Invested  by  the  Congress  for  that  purpose.' 

Upon  taking  charge  of  the  General  Land  Office  on  March  26,  1885,  this  adminis- 
tration found  an  appalling  condition  of  affairs  confronting  it.  The  public  domain 
is  said  to  be  the  "heritage  ofthe  people"  and  should  be  sacredly  preserved  for  the 
benefit  ofthe  people  who  want  homes.  A  comparison  ofthe  administration  of  this 
important  bureau  of  the  government,  under  the  respective  parties,  will  serve  to 
show  which  was  sincere  and  which  was  insincere  in  its  professions  of  love  to  the 
masses  of  the  people. 

The  plain  facts  which  follow  have  been  obtained  from  official  sources.  They  caa 
be  easily  verified  by  any  one  who  doubts  their  correctness. 

The  public  domain  ofthe  United  States  originally  consisted  of— 

Cession  from  the  original  States 229,987,187  acres. 

Louisiana  purchase  (1843)  756,961,280    " 

Florida  (1819) 37,981,280    " 

Mexican  Treaty  (1848) 334.443,520    " 

Purchase  from  Texas  (1851) 61,892,480    " 

Gadsden  purchase  (1853) 29,142,400    " 

Alaska  (1867) 369,529,600    " 

Total .1,819,889,987    " 

All  this  territory  was  acquired  prior  to  Republican  administration,  except 
Alaska,  which  was  purchased  under  Johnson's  administration,  virtually  Dem- 
ocratic. 

RECKLESS  RAILROAD  GRANTS. 

The  most  stupendous  waste  of  public  lands  has  been  made  by  way  of  grants  to 
railroads  and  wagon  roads.  It  has  long  been  the  policy  of  the  government  to  make- 
carefully  guarded  grants  to  the  various  States  of  limited  quantities  of  public  lands, 
to  be  used  by  the  States  in  promoting  the  building  of  railroads  or  other  important 
means  of  transportation  within  their  borders.  But  never,  until  the  Republican 
party  came  into  power  in  1861,  was  such  a  thing  known  as  a  grant  by  the  United 
States  direct  to  a  railroad  corporation.  On  July  1,  1862,  the  Act  passed  granting 
direct  to  the  Union  Pacific  every  odd  unnumbered  section  within  ten  miles  on  each. 
side  of  its  1,038  miles  of  line,  and  in  1864  this  was  extended  so  as  to  give  that  oonv 
14 
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pany  every  odd  section  within  30  miles  on  each  side  of  the  road,  making  a  strip 
forty  miles  wide  through  some  of  the  richest  and  best  lands  in  the  world  from  the 
Missouri  river  to  the  Pacific,  one-half  of  which  was  given  away  to  this  corporation. 

This  is  but  a  sample  of  the  work  begun  by  a  Republican  Congress.  Prior  to 
their  advent  into  power,  no  grant  had  exceeded  the  alternate  sections  within  six 
miles  on  each  side  of  the  line  located,  but  in  no  less  than  ten  instances,  additional 
grants  were  made  after  1861  increasing  the  amounts  granted  to  ten  miles  on  each 
side  of  the  road. 

Following  the  precedent  set  by  the  grant  to  the  Union  Pacific,  gratuities  fol- 
lowed thick  and  fast  to  other  corporations,  the  Northern  Pac'rc  receiving  47,000,- 
000  acres  at  one  allotment. 

The  following  statement  will  show,  at  a  glance,  the  aggregate  amounts  of  public 
lands  granted  to  corporations  by  Republican  congresses  or  to  the  States  for  the 
benefit  of  railroads,  within  fourteen  years  after  Lincoln's  inauguration  on  March 
4th,  1861 : 

Total  grants  to  railroad  companies 163,643,944.83  acres. 

Grants  to  States  for  railroad  purposes 19,840,883.80     " 

Grants  to  States  for  wagon  roads 2,580,379.84     " 

Total  in  14  years 185,415,308.47     " 

From  March  4, 1789,  to  March  4, 1861,  being  73 
years,  grants  to  Slates  for  railroad  and  wagon 
joads  aggregate 29,834,083.37     " 

Excess , 155,591,155.10      " 

A  Democratic  House  of  Representatives  appeared  on  the  scene  March  4, 1875, 
and  no  railroad  grants  of  any  kind  have  since  been  made. 

LAND  GRANT  FOKFEITURES. 

It  was  left  for  the  Democratic  party  to  reclaim  as  much  as  possible  of  the  lands 
so  recklessly  given  away  to  greedy  corporations  which  were  never  satisfied  but 
always  clamorous  for  more. 

In  the  first  annual  report  of  the  General  Land  Office,  after  President  Cleveland's 
inauguration,  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1885,  the  Commissioner  of  the  General 
Land  Office  called  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  grants  to  twenty- nine  roads 
mentioned  in  his  report,  and  to  the  fact  that  these  roads  had  failed  to  comply  with 
the  conditions  of  their  grants  by  failing  to  complete  their  lines  within  the  time  re- 
quired. Many  bills  had  already  passed  the  Democratic  House,  declaring  some  of 
these  grants  forfeited  for  this  reason,  but  they  had  almost  all  failed  in  the  Republi- 
can Senate. 

But  by  persistent  effort,  the  Democrats  have,  succeeded  in  at  last  beginning  the 
work  of  declaring  forfeited  all  grants,  the  conditions  of  which  have  not  been  com- 
plied with.  Their  efforts  have  been  so  far  successful  that  there  have  been  declared 
forfeited  by  Acts  of  Congress,  during  Cleveland's  administration,  railroad  grants 
which  restore  to  the  public  domain,  in  the  aggregate,  38,353  347  acres,  and  in  the 
same  time  the  General  Land  Office  and  the  Interior  Department,  by  executive  ac- 
tion, have  restored  3,108,417.88  acres  within  granted  limits,  and  31,323,000  acres 
within  indemnity  limits,  making  a  total  actually  restored  to  tlie  pvblic  domain  of  rail- 
road  lands,  alone,  of  51,685,364.33  acres. 
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BBPUBLIC^M  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  THE  WASTE. 

On  June  30, 1888,  ia  the  House  of  Representatives,  E.  B.  Taylor,  of  Ohio,  a 
Republican  Representative,  sought  to  claim  some  credit  to  his  own  party  for  the 
restoration  of  railroad  lands  to  settlement,  and  to  break  the  force  of  the  Democratic 
•claim.  In  the  course  of  the  deb  Ue  which  ensued,  Representative  Ilolman,  of 
Indiana,  placed  on  record  an  important  historical  event,  as  is  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  the  Congressional  Record,  vol.  19,  pp.  5913,  5913.  The  resolution 
referred  to  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Holraan  himself,  on  January  18,  1889. 

Mr.  HOLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  aak  the  Clerk  to  read  a  resolution  which  was  submit- 
ted to  this  House  on  tbo  18th  day  of  January,  1839,  the  vote  upon  which  discloses,  I  think, 
the  attitude  of  the  two  parties  in  regard  to  the  repeal  of  the  land  grants  better  than  any 
other  proposition  which  has  been  referred  to. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Ruoh)4d,  That  grants  of  the  public  lands  to  corporations  ought  to  be  discontinued  ;  and 
the  whole  of  such  lands  ought  to  be  held  as  a  sacred  trust  to  secure  homesteads  to  actual 
settlers,  and  for  no  other  purpose  whatever. 

Mr.  HOLMAN'  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  those  few  words  this  whole  question  is  as  well 
Tjresented  as  It  could  be.  There  can  be  no  misunderstanding  of  that  declaration,  which  is 
that  land  grants  ought  to  cease,  and  that  the  public  laads  ou?ht  to  be  reserv^ed  for  the  ben- 
efit of  actual  settlers  only.  Gentlemen  will  be  surprised  to  see  how  the  vote  stands  on  that 
resolution. 

A  MEMBER.    What  year  was  that  ? 

Mr.  HOLMAX.  In  1869— five  years  before  the  Democrats  obtained  control  of  this 
House.  Within  a  very  short  time  after  this  resolution,  as  gentlemen  will  find  by  looking 
at  the  records— 1  called  the  attention  of  one  of  my  colleagues  to  this  matter  not  long  since 
—this  side  of  the  House  brought  forward  a  proposition  to  grant  land  to  soldiers  of  the  late 
war  without  requiring  settlement  on  the  same— the  principle  on  which  the  soldiers  in  all 
former  wars  had  obtained  granta  of  land.  I  hope  gentlemen  who  are  claiming  that  they 
have  favored  the  polic;^  of  securing  these  lands  to  the  people  will  examine  the  vote  on  this 
bill,  which  passed,  to  be  sure,  in  a  Republican  House,  but  was  promptly  rejected  In  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  TOVV'NSHEND.  What  was  the  vote  on  the  resolution  to  which  the  gentleman  has 
referred  ? 

Mr.  HOLMAN.  Upon  the  submission  of  that  resolution  declaring  that  "grants  of  the 
public  lands  ought  to  be  discontinued,  and  the  whole  of  such  lands  ought  to  be  held  as  a 
sacred  trust  to  secure  homesteads  to  actual  settlers,  and  for  no  other  purpose  whatever," 
Mr.  H.  D.Washburn, a  Republican  memb3r  from  the  State  of  Indiana,  and  a  very  excellent 
man,  moved  to  lay  the  resolution  on  the  table.  Of  the  Kopubllcan  votes  in  favor  of  that 
motion  I  will  simply  call  attention  to  the  following:  William  B.  Allison,  Nathaniel  P. 
Banks,  John  A.  Bingham,  Shelby  M.  Culiom,  Columbus  Delano,  James  A.  Garfield,  Samuel 
Hooper,  William  D.  Kelley,  Charles  O'Nolll,  Luke  P.  Poland,  Robert  C.  Schenck.  I  men- 
tion these  as  distinguished  Representatives  of  the  Republican  party.  The  Democratic  vote 
in  those  days  was  not  very  strong,  and  gentlemen  will  remember  that  the  effects  of  this 
policy  had  not  then  been  fully  felt  by  the  country,  and  until  they  had  been  felt  it  could 
scarcely  be  expected  that  this  House  would  very  decidedly  change  its  attitude  on  this 
question. 

Mr.  TOWnSHEND.    What  was  the  vote  for  the  resolution? 

Mr.  HOLMAN.    One  hundred  and  ten  to  fifty-five. 

Mr.  WEAVER.    How  many  Democrats? 

Mr.  HOLMAN.  I  only  recoi^nized  three,  hastily  running  over  the  list.  There  may  be 
others. 

The  proposition  I  wished  to  call  attention  to  is  that  this  wa^  in  the  midst  of  the  land- 
grant  policy.    After  this  the  Texas  Pacific  was  passed,  granting  14,.500,000  acres. 

The  Democratic  party  came  in,  and  there  were  no  more  grants  of  land  for  any  such 
purpose.  There  it  ceased.  Not  an  acre  has  been  granted  from  that  day  to  this.  That  act 
authorized  14,500,000  acres.    That  expired  in  1883. 
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That  was  the  point  I  wished  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to,  that  as  soon  as  the- 
Democrats  came  into  power  they  instantly  introduced  a  bill  declaring  the  forfeiture  of" 
the  remaining  unearned  land  grantp.  During  the  Forty-seventh  Congress  no  vote  was 
obtained  except  in  reference  to  a  little  road  in  Michigan,  known  as  the  Brule  grant.  It- 
was  the  deliberate  purpose— I  do  not  say  that  of  gentlemen  on  the  floor— but  the  record 
will  show  there  was  a  deliberate  purpose— this  House  shou  Id  not  have  the  opportunity  to 
vote  In  reference  to  forfeiture  of  these  land  grants.  And  it  was  not  until  the  next  Con- 
gress, when  the  House  adopted  a  new  rule,  that  we  were  able  to  present  and  vote  on  prop- 
ositions looking  to  the  forfeiture  of  these  unearned  land  grants. 

Mr.  TOWNSHEND.  Let  me  inquire  of  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  whether  any  law 
was  ever  passed  in  a  Republican  House  looking  to  the  forfeiture  of  any  one  of  these  land' 
grants? 

Mr.  HOLM  AN.  No,  I  think  there  was  not.  I  voted  against  all  these  grants,  and  there- 
fore have  no  explanation  to  make. 

Mr.  ATKINSON.  Had  the  time  for  the  completion  of  these  roads  expired  before  th& 
end  of  the  Forty-seventh  Congress  ? 

Mr.  TOWNSHEND.  'the  grant  to  the  Northern  Pacific  expired  in  1879,  some  three  or 
four  years  before  the  end  of  that  Congress. 

KECOMMENDATIONS  OF  FORFEITURE. 

In  addition  to  the  above  actual  restoration  of  railroad  lands,  the  Commis- 
sioner, in  his  first  annual  report  on  the  General  Land  Office  in  1885,  above  re- 
ferred to,  recommended  that  grants  to  all  roads  that  had  not  complied  with  the 
conditions  thereof  should  be  declared  forfeited  by  act  of  Congress. 

The  only  power  in  the  United  States  which  can  dispose  of  the  public  lands  is 
Congress.  Not  a  foot  can  be  conveyed  by  the  executive  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment until  there  is  express  authority  given  therefor  by  statute.  As  a  consequence^ 
after  land  is  once  granted  by  Congressional  action,  it  can  only  be  restored  to  the 
public  domain  in  accordance  with  eome  express  act  of  Congress.  In  other  words, 
it  is  held  that  by  the  act  granting  certain  lands  for  railroad  purposes,  the  United 
States  enters  into  a  contract  with  the  grantee  to  convey  the  land  upon  compliance, 
by  the  grantee,  with  the  conditions  annexed  to  the  grant.  It  follows,  under  the 
decisions  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  that  Congress,  being  the  party 
grantor  to  the  contract,  is  the  only  power  that  can  elect  to  rescind  the  contract 
upon  failure  of  the  other  party  to  comply  with  the  conditions. 

In  1883  the  time  for  completing  the  road  under  the  last  grant  expired,  and 
Democratic  Congresses  have  steadfastly  refused  to  extend  the  time.  Three  propo- 
sitions are  pending  in  Congress : 

1.  To  declare  forfeited  to  the  United  States  all  granted  lands  opposite  these 
parts  of  the  line  of  location  uncompleted  at  the  date  of  the  act. 

3.  To  declare  forfeited  aU  granted  lands  opposite  these  parts  of  the  lines  un- 
completed at  the  date  of  the  expiration  of  the  time  limited  for  their  completion  by 
the  granting  acts. 

3.  To  declare  forfeited  the  entire  grant  in  all  cases  where  the  line  was  not  com- 
pleted within  the  time  limited. 

By  these  respective  actions  there  would  be  restored  to  the  public  domain  the 
following  areas  of  land : 

Acres. 

By  the  first 5,637,436 

"      second 54,323,996 

"      third..     78,503,088 
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The  first  proposition  is  the  measure  of  the  Republican  Senate  and  construes 
the  law  most  favorably  to  the  railroad  companies.  The  third  is  the  measure  en- 
^dorsed  by  Commissioner  Slockslagor,  of  the  General  Land  Office.  It  construes 
the  law  most  favorably  to  settlers  on  the  public  lands. 

In  a  nutshell,  Republican  Senators  favor  the  railroad  companies  as  far  as  possi- 
-ble.  The  Democratic  officials  of  the  General  Land  Office  favor  the  people  as  far  as 
possible. 

Commissioner  Stockslager  has  suspended  action  in  his  office  on  railroad  lands 
-covered  by  the  third  of  the  propositions  until  Congress  can  act  therein. 

INDEMNITY  LANDS. 

Almost  every  railroad  grant  contains  a  provision  giving  the  companies  the 
privilege  of  selecting  within  certain  fixed  limits  beyond  their  graats,  called  indem- 
nity limits,  lands  in  lieu  of  such  lands  covered  by  their  grants  as  were  appropri- 
ated prior  thereto.  Very  few  of  the  granting  acts  provided  for  the  withdrawal  of 
indemnity  lauds  from  settlement  and  entry.  They  left  the  railroads  on  an  equal 
footing  with  the  settler.  But  obsequious  Republican  officials  issued  executive 
orders  from  time  to  time  withdrawiog  these  indemnity  lands  from  entry.  There 
suit  was  that  the  agents  of  the  corporations,  with  greedy  eagerness,  took  every 
-opportunity  of  seizing  upon  the  tracts  of  land  settled  on,  improved  and  made 
valuable  by  American  citizens  under  the  name  indemnity.  It  was  left  for  that 
friend  of  the  people,  Grover  Cleveland,  to  secure  the  homes  of  thousands  from 
the  greedy  clutches  of  the  railroads. 

THE  GUILFORD  MILLER  CASE. 

The  name  of  Guilford  Miller,  a  plain,  hard -working  settler  on  a  little  home- 
stead claim  in  Washington  Territory,  has  become  famous.  Space  will  not  allow  a 
-detailed  statement  of  his  case.  All  tliat  needs  to  be  known  for  the  purpose  of 
^exhibiting  the  principle  involved  is  contained  in  the  following  letter  of  President 
Cleveland : 

ExECCJTivs  Mansion, 
WcuMnffton,  D.  C,  A^Um,  1887. 

To  THE  SECBETART  OF  THE  INTERIOR, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  have  examined  with  much  care  and  interest  the  questions  involved  in  the 
confiictinK  claim  of  Guilford  Miller  and  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  to  certain 
lands  in  Waahlnfirton  Territory.  The  legal  aspects  of  the  case  have  been  examined  and 
-passed  upon  by  several  officers  of  the  Government,  who  do  not  a^ec  in  their  conclusions* 

Miller  claims  to  be  a  settler  upon  the  land  in  question,  whose  possession  dates  from 
1878.  He  alleges  that  be  has  made  substantial  Improvements  upon  this  land,  and  cultivated 
the  same,  and  it  appears  that  he  filed  bis  claim  to  the  same,  under  ihe  homestead  law,  on  the 
29th  day  of  December,  1884. 

The  railroad  company  contends  that  this  land  is  within  the  territory  or  area  from 
which  it  was  entitled  to  select  such  a  quantity  of  public  land  as  might  be  necessary  to 
supply  any  deficiency  that  shall  t>c  found  to  exist  in  the  specified  land  mentioned  in  a  grant 
by  the  Government  to  said  company  in  aid  of  the  constructioa  of  its  road,  such  deficiency 
'being  contemplated  as  likely  to  arise  from  the  paramount  right  o^ private  parties  and  set- 
tlers within  the  territory  embracing  said  granted  lands,  and  that  the  land  in  dispute  was 
thus  selected  by  the  company  on  the  19th  day  of  December,  1883. 

A  large  tract,  including  this  land,  was  withdrawn  by  an  order  of  the  Interior  Department 
from  sale,  and  from  pre-emption  and  homestead  entry  in  1372,  in  anticipation  of  the  con- 
istruction  of  said  railroad  and  a  deficiency  in  itj  granted  lands.    In  1880,  upon  the  filing  of 
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a  map  of  definite  location,  the  land  in  controversy— and  much  more,  w'hich  has  been  so  with- 
drawn—was found  to  lie  outside  of  the  limits  which  Included  the  granted  land;  but  its  with- 
drawal and  reservation  from  settlement  and  entry  under  our  laws  was  continued  upon  the 
theory  that  it  was  within  the  limits  of  indemnity  lands  which  might  be  selected  by  the  com- 
pany as  provided  in  the  law  making  the  grant. 

The  legal  points  in  the  controversy  turned  upon  the  validity  and  effect  of  the  with- 
drawal and  reservation  of  this  land  and  the  continuance  thereof.  The  Attorney-General  is 
of  the  opinion  that  such  withdrawal  and  reservation  were  at  all  times  effectual,  and  that 
they  operated  to  prevent  Miller  from  acquiring  any  interest  in  or  right  to  the  land  claimed 
by  him. 

With  this  interpretation  of  the  law,  and  the  former  o^er  and  action  of  the  Interior 
Department,  it  will  be  seen  that  their  effect  has  been  the  withdrawal  and  reservation  since 
1872  of  thousands,  if  not  milllions,  of  acres  of  these  lands  from  the  operation  of  the  land 
laws  of  the  United  States,  thus  placing  them  beyond  the  reach  of  our  citizens  desiring  under 
such  laws  to  settle  and  make  homes  upon  the  same,  and  that  this  has  been  done  for  the 
benefit  of  a  railroad  company  having  no  fixed,  certain,  definite  interests  in  such  lands. 

In  this  manner  the  beheflcent  policy  and  intention  of  the  Government,  in  relation  to  the 
public  domain,  have  for  all  these  years  to  that  extent  been  thwarted.  There  seems  to  be  no 
evidence  presented  showing  how  much,if  any.of  this  vast  tract  is  necessary  for  the  fulfillment 
of  the  grant  to  the  railroad  company;  nor  does  there  appear  to  be  any  limitation  of  the  time 
within  which  this  fact  should  be  made  known  and  the  corporation  obliged  to  make  Its  selec- 
tlon.  After  a  lapse  of  fifteen  years  this  large  body  of  the  public  domain  is  still  held  in  re- 
serve, to  the  exclusion  of  settlers,  for  the  convenience  of  a  corporation  beneficiary  of  the 
Government,  and  awaiting  its  selection,  though  it  is  entirely  certain  that  much  of  this 
reserved  land  can  never  be  honestly  claimed  by  said  corporation. 

Such  a  condition  of  the  public  land  should  no  longer  continue.  So  far  as  it  is  the  result 
of  executive  rules  and  methods  these  should  be  abandoned;  and  so  far  as  it  Is  a  consequent 
of  improvident  laws,  these  should  be  repealed  or  amended.  Our  public  domain  is  our 
national  wealth,  the  earnest  of  growth  and  the  heritage  of  our  people.  In  the  case  under 
consideration  I  assume  that  there  is  an  abundance  of  land  within  the  area  that  has  been 
reserved  for  indemnity,  in  which  no  citizen  or  settler  has  a  legal  or  equitable  interest,  for 
all  purposes  of  such  indemnification  to  this  railroad /company  if  its  grant  has  not  already 
been  satisfied.  I  understand,  too,  that  selections  made  by  puch  corporation  are  not  com- 
plete and  effectual  until  the  same  have  been  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  or 
unless  they  are  made,  in  the  words  of  the  statute,  under  his  direction. 

You  have  thus  far  taken  no  action  in  this  matter,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  you  are  in  a 
condition  to  deal  with  the  subject  in  such  a  manner  as  to  protect  this  settler  from  hardship 
and  loss. 

I  transmit  herewith  the  papers  and  documents  relating  to  the  case,  which  were  sub- 
mitted to  mo  at  my  request. 

GROVER  CLEVELAND. 

THE   ACTION  OP  THE   DEPABTMENT. 

Following  the  suggestions  of  this  letter,  Secretary  Lamar  on  May  23,  1887, 
called  upon  the  railroads  concerned  to  show  cause  why  the  lands  covered  by 
indemnity  withdrawals,  for  their  benefit,  should  not  be  thrown  open  to  entry. 
Attempts  were  made  by  them  to  "  show  cause,"  but  the  Secretary  held  their  show- 
ings insufficient,  and  on  August  13,  1887,  in  the  case  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacifio 
road,  the  Secretary  rendered  a  lengthy  opinion,  in  which  he  reviewed  the  Act  of 
July  27, 1866,  making  the  grant  to  this  road,  and  used  the  following  language : 

"Waiving  all  question  as  to  whether  or  not  said  granting  act  took  from  the  Secretary 
all  authority  to  withdraw  said  indemnity  limits  from  settlement,  it  is  manifest  that  the 
said  act  gave  no  special  authority  or  direction  to  the  executive  to  withdraw  said  lands ; 
and  when  such  withdrawal  was  made  it  was  done  by  virtue  of  the  general  authority  over 
such  matters  possessed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  in  the  exercise  of  his  dis- 
cretion ;  so  that  were  the  withdrawal  to  be  revoked,  no  law  would  be  violated— no  contract 
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broken.  The  company  would  be  placed  exactly  In  the  posltioa  which  the  law  gave  it,  and 
doprlvod  of  no  rights  aci|ulred  theroundor.  It  would  yet  have  its  right  to  select  Indemnity 
for  lost  lands,  but  in  so  doing  it  would  havu  uo  advantage  over  the  settler,  as  it  now  has  in 
contnivoDtion  of  the  policy  of  the  guvornment  in  denial  of  the  rights  unquestionably 
conferred  upon  settlers  by  the  land  laws  of  the  country,  apparently  specially  protected 
by  the  provisions  of  the  granting  act  under  consideration. 

This  Department,  charged  with  the  administration  of  the  land  laws,  acted  with  the 
utmost,  if  not  questionable,  liberality  when  it  withdrew  the  land  in  the  indemnity  belt— a 
liberality  which  Congress  declined  to  exhibit.  This  liberality  was  further  shown  by  the 
fact  that  the  indemnity  lands  were  withdrawn  long  before  a  mile  of  railroad  was  built, 
and  continued  withdrawn  long  after  the  tltns  prescribed  by  law  for  its  construction  had 
expired ;  and  more  than  liberality  is  shown  in  that,  during  the  period  of  said  withdrawals, 
the  company  is  allowed  to  present  and  have  approved  by  the  local  oQicers  its  list  of  selec- 
tions without  giving  public  notice  of  any  Idnd ;  whilst  the  pre-emption  or  homestead  set- 
tler, though  his  residence  upon  and  cultivation  of  his  land  has  been  open  and  notorious 
for  years,  is  compelled  to  give  thirty  days'  notice,  by  advertisement  and  posting,  before  he 
is  allowed  to  show  by  proof  a,  right  to  his  home,  so  that  any  one  interested  may  appear 
and  protest  on  the  day  named  against  said  proof,  or  contest  his  right.  And  the  Depart- 
ment is  not  now  to  be  charged  with  injustice  or  illiberality  because  it  does  not  propose  to 
keep  in  perpetual  reservation  a  territory  of  such  vast  extent,  as  was  withdrawn,  for  the 
benefit  of  this  road. 

Criticism  upon  the  alleged  shortcomings  of  the  government  with  respect  to  this  grant 
come  with  ill  grace  from  this  company.  The  people,  whom  the  government  represents, 
had  some  rights  under  the  grant  as  well  as  the  company.  That  act  was  not  passed  and  that 
contract  made  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the  company.  Mutuality  in  benefit  was  expected  and 
intended,  and  mutual  obligations  were  entered  into ;  and  equity  and  good  conscience 
would  require  of  both  parties  a  faithful  observance  of  these  obligations. 

The  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Company  proposed  to  build  a  railroad  from  Springfield, 
Missouri,  thence  to  the  western  boundary  of  the  State ;  thence  to  a  point  on  the  Canadian 
river ;  thence  to  the  town  of  Albuquerque,  in  New  Mexico ;  thence  to  the  head-waters  of 
the  Colorado  river;  thence  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  government  was  asked  to  make  a 
grant  of  land  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  this  proposed  road.  This  was  done  in  a  most 
liberal  manner ;  but  it  was  provided  by  the  eighth  section  of  the  granting  act : 

That  each  and  every  grant,  right  and  privilege  herein  are  so  made  and  given  to  and 
accepted  by  said  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railroad  Company  upon  and  subject  to  tne  following 
conditions,  namely :  That  the  said  company  shall  commence  the  work  on  said  road  within 
two  years  from  the  approval  of  chis  act  by  the  President,  and  shall  complete  not  less  than 
fifty  miles  per  year  after  the  second  year,  and  shall  construct,  e(juip,  furnish  and  com- 
plete the  main  line  of  the  whole  road  by  the  fourth  day  of  July,  Anno  Domini  1.S78. 

Did  the  company  comply  with  this  clear  and  specific  contract?  Did  it  commence  the 
construction  of  its  road  in  the  two  years  named ?  Did  it  prosecute  the  work  as  required  ? 
Did  it  complete  its  main  line  at  the  time  mentioned?  In  fact,  bas  it  yet  completed  the 
main  line? 

If  at  the  time  this  company  applied  for  its  grant,  it  had  stated  its  purpose  was  to  build 
the  proposed  road,  or  so  much  of  it  as  ic  might  desire,  from  time  to  time,  and  in  such  frag- 
ments, or  to  and  from  sucli  points  as  it  pleased  its  management,  and  that  the  government 
should  withdraw  from  entry  and  settlement  along  its  whole  line  all  the  land  in  both  granted 
and  indemnity  limits,  and  keep  such  lands  in  a  state  of  indefinite  withdrawal  to  wait  the 
pleasure  or  convenience  of  the  company,  is  it  believed  for  a  moment  that  Congress  would 
have  listened  to  the  application  for  a  grant?  Yet  this  is  exactly  what  the  company  now  in- 
sists Congress  has  done ;  with  the  further  assertion  that,  though  the  company  may  violate 
every  specification  of  its  contract,  the  government  is  bound  in  equity  not  only  to  carry 
out  the  contract  on  its  side,  but  to  guarantee  to  it  a  monopoly  for  an  indefinite  period  of  a 
vast  part  of  the  public  domain  not  contemplated  by  the  grant.  I  do  not  so  understand 
either  the  law  or  the  equity  of  the  case. 

On  a  full  consideration  of  the  whole  subject  I  conclude  that  the  withdrawal  for  in- 
demnity purposes,  if  permissible  under  the  law,  was  solely  by  virtue  of  executive 
authority,  and  may  be  revoked  by  the  same  authority;  that  such  revocation  would'  not  be 
a  violation  of  either  law  or  equity,  and  that  said  lands  having  been  so  long  withheld  for 
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the  benefit  of  the  company,  the  time  has  arrived  when  public  policy  and  justice  demand 
the  withdrawal  should  be  revoked  and  some  regard  had  for  the  rights  of  those  seeking  and 
needing  homes  on  the  public  domain. 

I  therefore  direct  that  all  lands  under  withdrawals  heretofore  made  and  held  for 
Indemnity  purposes  under  the  grant  to  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railroad  Company  be 
restored  to  the  public  domain  and  opened  to  settlement  under  the  general  land  laws, 
«xcept  such  lands  as  may  be  covered  by  approved  selections ;  provided  the  restoration 
shall  not  affect  rights  acquired  within  the  primary  or  granted  limita  of  any  other  con- 
gressional grant. 

As  a  result  of  this  bold  action  by  President  (yi2veland  and  the  departmental 
orders  following,  21,323,600  acres  of  land  -were  restored  to  the  public  domain  and 
more  will  follow.  This  one  act  alone  will  furnish  homesteads  of  160  acres  each 
for  133,272  settlers.* 

PRIVATE  LAKD  CLAIMS 

The  cessions  of  the  various  bodies  of.  lands  acquired  from  Spain,  France, 
Mexico  and  Russia  were  made  upon  treaty  stipulations  that  all  owners  of  any 
parts  of  the  ceded  territories  should  be  protected  in  their  ownership  of  the  lands 
held  by  them.  These  treaty  obligations  have  been  scrupulously  observed  by  the 
United  States,  but  private  grants  have  been  a  source  of  much  fraud  and  of  sore 
vexation  to  the  people,  especially  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona. 

Many  grants  which  were  formerly  only  claimed  to  cover  a  few  thousand  acres 
have  been  purchased  by  land  syndicates  which  bodily  lay  claim  to  millions  instead 
of  ,  thousands,  and  hold  the  land  claimed  and  get  the  use  of  it  until  their  claim  is 
finally  disposed  of— usually  by  rejecting  the  greater  part  of  it.  Other  such  claims 
are  manufactured  out  of  whole  cloth,  some  vague  expression  by  some  old  Mexican 
of  a  desire  to  own  a  little  patch  of  ground  for  a  home  which  w'as  never  followed 
by  any  action  by  the  Mexican  Government,  being  the  only  foundation.  Many 
millions  of  acres  of  land  are  thus  withheld  from  settlement  under  these  false  or 
fraudulent  claims. 

The  Democratic  Commissioner  of  the  Land  Office  took  cognizance  of 
these  abuses  at  once,  and  the  result  has  been  the  rejection  of  one  claim — 
the  Gerracio  Nolan  grant  in  New  Mexico,  and  the  restoration  to  settlement  of 
576,000  acres,  an  area  nearly  as  large  as  the  State  of  Rhode  Island.  Recom- 
mendations have  been  made  by  the  General  Land  Office  to  the  Department  and  to 
Congress,  asking  for  action  looking  to  the  recovery  of  635,255  acres,  improperly 
patented  under  private  land  claims,  the  resur^ey  of  claims  which  would  restore  to 
the  public  domain  629,500  acres,  and  the  rejection  of  claims  covering  4,732,480.15 
acres. 

FRAUDULENT  SURVEYS. 

A  rich  field  for  fraudulent  work  was  found  in  the  official  surveys.  The  survey 
•of  the  public  lands  is  made  under  contracts  entered  into  by  the  Surveyors-General 
of  the  ^  various  States  and  Territories  with  deputy  surveyors,  the  persons  doing 
the  actual  work  being  paid  on  their  accounts  being  adjusted  in  the  General  Land 
Office. 

Prior  to  the  present  administration,  it  was  the  custom  to  pay  these  deputies  on 
their  own  reports  that  their  work  had  been  correctly  and  fully  done.  Great  laxity 
in  enforcing  these  contracts  was  practiced.    Parties  who  had  contracted  to  survey 

"Since  this  Chapter  was  prepared  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  decided  the  above 
case.    It  is  treated  in  full  in  Chapter  XVIII,  under  the  title  "  Guilford  Miller's  Farm." 
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entire  townships  wore  permitted  to  survey  the  easiest  parts  thereof,  were  paid  for 
the  same,  and  then  the  same  or  other  parties  were  employed  to  complete  the  surveys 
at  a  much  higher  rule.  Imperfect  woik  was  paid  for  and  the  men  who  bad  failed  to 
perform  their  coutracts  were,  in  many  instances,  actually  paid  for  retracing  the 
same  work  they  had  failed  to  do  properly  in  the  first  instance.  Many  surveys 
claimed  to  be  complete  were  paid  for  when,  in  fact,  very  few  lines  had  been  run  at 
all,  the  field  notes  and  plats  being  made  up  from  imagination. 

The  law  expressly  provides  tliat  the  actual  work  must  be  done  by  the  deputy,  but, 
in  flagrant  violation  thereof,  parties  were  allowed  to  contract  for  the  survey  of  many 
townships  at  a  time  and  to  sub  let  the  work  to  others.  Most  of  these  abuses  grew 
out  of  the  fact  that  no  examination  of  surveys  was  made  on  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Soon  after  Commissioner  Sparks  assumed  control  of  the  Land  Ofllce  he 
recommended  that  provision  be  made  by  Congress  for  the  examination  of  surveys 
•by  special  agents  of  tlie  Office  before  they  were  paid  for,  and  appropriations  have 
teen  made  therefor  since  then.    The  result  has  been  most  salutory. 

Many  fraudulent  surveys  were  detecttd  and  rejected, and  contracts  entered  into 
•under  the  present  administration  are  more  faithfully  executed  because  the  con- 
tractors know  that  their  work  will  be  carefully  inspected  in  the  interest  of  the 
<3rovernment, 

"Worse  than  the  foregoing,  however,  were  the  actual  frauds  committed  on  the 
■Goverment  in  which,  in  many  Instances,  the  Surveyors-General  or  their  deputies 
were  active  participants.  We  do  not  have  room  to  notice  all  the  instances  of  this 
kind,  and  will  mention  the  following  as  a  sample : 

THE  BENSON  FRAUD. 

The  "  special  deposit  system,"  originated  through  section  10  of  "  An  act  to  re- 
duce tbe  expenses  of  the  survey  and  sale  of  the  public  lands,"  which  was  approved 
May  20, 1862.  Originally  enacted  to  allow  and  authorize  surveys,  witJumt  cost  to 
the  United  States,  where  settlers  desired  surveys  in  advance  of  the  regular  appro- 
priations for  surveys,  the  act  of  July  1, 1864,  first  made  the  deposits  available  as 
Appropriations  for  the  surveying  service,  which  last  act  amended  by  the  act  of 
March  3, 1871,  authorizing  the  acceptance  of  special  deposits  in  part  payment  for 
the  depositor's  land. 

Under  daie  of  April  6, 1881,  the  General  Land  Office  issued  a  circular  in  which 
■all  previous  instructions,  regulating  special  deposits  to  actual  settlers  only,  were 
revoked.  In  said  circular  the  words  of  the  original  act,  "  the  settlers."  were 
■omitted,  and  in  lieu  thereof  were  submitted  "  any  party  w1i/>  desires  a  survey,"  or 
"  applicants."  Under  said  instructions  it  was  only  necessary  that  a  "  desire  "  for 
surveys  should  be  expressed  by  applicants,  and  required  deposits  were  made  to  ex- 
tend surveying  operations  over  the  public  lands,  not  reserved  or  mineral. 

This  was  followed  by  the  organization,  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  of  a  "  syndi- 
cate," under  the  special  direction  and  superintendence  of  John  A.  Benson,  a  former 
■contracting  deputy  surveyor,  with  the  financial  assistance  of  certain  banks.  This 
■syndicate  undertook  and  succeeded  in  controlling  all  special  deposit  contracts, 
principally  on  the  Pacific  Slope,  with  extensions  into  New  Mexico,  Wyoming, 
Utah,  &c.  The  banks  supplied  the  money  requisite  for  special  deposits,  the  respec- 
tive agents  of  the  syndicate  perfected  the  award  of  contracts  at  the  offices  of  the 
several  surveyors-general,  and  the  contracting  deputies  executed  "  power  of  attor- 
ney "  to  the  banks  for  any  and  all  moneys  payable  under  each  contract. 
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In  January,  1882,  the  General  Land  Office,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  issued  a  regular  form  of  "  settler's  application  for  survey  under 
section  2401,  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States."  This  form  "  developed  " 
the  "  system"  with  wonderful  facility,  and  contributed,  in  a  marked  degree,  to  the 
success  of  those  who  had  conspired  to  defraud  the  Government. 

Every  employe  in  the  service  of  the  "  syndicato  "  who  could  write  his  name 
legibly  was  employed  to  "  fill  up  "  the  blank  forms,  while  other  employes,  who  had 
been  duly  commissioned  and  provided  with  "^als  as  "  Notaries  Public  "  and  ''  U.  S. 
Commissioners,"  supplied  the  requisite  jurats  and  seals  to  each  completed  applica- 
tion. Blank  forms  of  applications  were  also  scattered  broadcast  throughout  the 
localities  where  "skeleton  surveys"  were  contemplated,  and  any  and  all  possible 
settlers,  herders  or  temporary  occupants  on  the  lands  were  induced  to  sign  their 
names  to  the  blank  forms. 

Blank  forms  of  contracts  for  public  surveys  throughout  the  surveying  district 
of  California  were  also  signed  in  blank  hy  wholesale,  the  chainmen,  and  other 
field  assistants  connected  with  the  several  surveying  parties  furnishing  the 
requisite  "  dummy."  In  addition  to  forms  of  contract,  bond,  oath,  preliminary  and 
final  oaths  of  assistants  and  contracting  deputies  which  were  duly  signed  in  blank 
forms  of  "  powers  of  attorney  "  from  the  "  dummy"  contractor  to  specified  banks, 
were  also  signed,  sealed  and  delivered,  the  latter  paper  being  invaluable  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  the  payments  under  the  special  contract.  Bonds  to- 
secure  contracts  having  first  been  signed  in  blank  by  the  "  dummy "  as 
principal,  were  subsequently  filled  out  in  pencil,  sums  ranging  from  $5,000 
to  $50,000,  convenient  and  subservient  "  bondsmen  "  contributing  their  signatures 
to  the  bond  as  sureties  and  to  the  requisite  affidavits  as  to  assets. 

Sworn  testimony  before  the  Grand  July  of  the  United  States  Court  for  the 
"Northern  District  of  California,  developed  the  fact  that  several  surveying  parties,. 
in  the  employ  of  the  San  Francisco  Syndicate,  were  engaged  in  the  ostensible 
work  of  executing  surveys  and  "  reconnoitering "  the  unsurveyed  lands 
in  that  State.  These  *'  reconnoisances "  were  for  a  two-fold  purpose ; 
one  being  to  obtain  the  principal  topography  of  the  lands  and  to  "set 
corners"  here  and  there,  principally  along  the  banks  of  streams,  where  settlers 
might  possibly  locate ;  which  information  could  be  embodied  in  the  "  true  field 
notes,"  to  be  subsequently  prepared  at  the  "  general  office  "  in  San  Francisco  under 
future  contracts.  The  other  purpose  was  to  ascertain  the  character  of  the  lands, 
whether  or  not  they  were  valuable  as  agricultural  or  mineral,  and  whether  the 
same  was  desirable  for  ranch  or  mining  purposes,  the  title  thereto  to  be  thereafter 
acquired  in  the  " land "  interest  of  the  syndicate.  When  "corners"  could  be  set 
without  much  labor  they  were  accordingly  located,  but  no  attention  was  paid  to  ex- 
isting surveying  regulations  or  the  manual  of  surveying  instructions. 

METHOD  OP  WORKING  FRAUDULENT  SURVEYS. 

In  lieu  of  a  surveyor's  chain,  the  lines  were  "  paced  oS""  by  the  assistants,  and 
slender  twigs  of  wood  or  similar  material  used  to  indicate  the  "corners."  No  at- 
tempts were  made  to  establish  "  corners"  on  rough  or  mountainous  lands,  or  where 
the  lands  were  covered  with  the  thick  growth  of  ^'chaparral."  No  examinations  in 
the  field  on  behalf  of  the  government  were  made  of  these  surveys,  so  that  the  con- 
spirators were  in  no  danger  of  immediate  discovery. 
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The  amount  deposited  ia  1879  was  $137,805.67;  In  1880,  $941,741.42;  ialBSl^ 
$1,749,547.54;  in  1882,  $2,184,176.44;  in  1888,  $487,949.72.  The  sudden  decline  in 
1888  was  owing  to  an  amendment  adopted  by  Congress  August  7, 1882,  to  existing 
laws  wliich  restricted  to  the  land  districts  embracing  the  township  surveyed,  the 
use  of  the  triplicate  certificate  of  deposit  in  payment  for  lands.  Pending  legislation 
on  the  matter  of  special  deposits,  the  records  of  the  General  Land  Office  show  that, 
from  July  1  to  August  7, 1882,  the  number  and  liabilities  of  special  deposit  contracts 
for  public  surveys  far  exceeded  those  of  any  prior  period  of  equal  length. 

The  records  of  the  General  Land  Oflice  show  that  the  operations  of  the  syndi- 
cate were  not  confined  to  California,  but  extended  into  the  States  of  Nevada,  Ore- 
gon and  Colorado,  and  the  Territories  of  Arizona,  Idaho,  New  Mexico,  Mont&na,^ 
Utah,  Washington  and  Wyoming.  In  the  States  and  Tirritories  of  Nevada,  Ore- 
gon, Idaho  and  Washington,  contiguous  to  the  base  of  operations  at  San  Francisco, 
the  traveling  corps  of  surveyors  and  assistants  were  dispatched  to  do  such  work  in 
the  field  as  was  deemed  absolutely  indispensable,  as  explained  by  the  assistants  in 
their  affidavits.  In  the  distant  surveying  districts  of  Colorado,  Wyoming,  New 
Mexico,  etc.,  the  services  of  resident  and  "  reliable  "  parties  were  secured.  Edward 
F.  Stahble,  of  Wyoming,  for  example,  whose  original  special  deposit  contract  of 
$6,000  was  floated,  continued,  and  extended  to  $130,000.  In  New  Mexico  the  arid 
region  known  as  "  The  Staked  Plains,"  where  water  for  man  and  beast  has  to  be 
transported  from  a  great  distance,  was  all  apparently  surveyed  and  surveys  paid  for. 

When  the  present  administration  assumed  control  of  public  land  affairs  the 
matter  of  special  deposits  and  public  surveys  thereunder  was  promptly  investi- 
gated. 

With  the  view  of  securing  positive  etidence  as  to  the  existence  of  the  alleged 
Syndicate,  with  headquarters  in  San  Francisco,  California,  a  trusted  Special  Agent 
was  detailed  to  that  city  for  the  purpose  stated.  With  consummate  skill  was  the 
inquiry  made,  and  the  "  scent"  being  finally  secured  through  the  voluntary  admig- 
sion  of  a  trusted  ally  of  the  Syndicate,  the  investigation  was  rigorously  prose- 
cuted. 

In  March,  1887,  the  grand  jury  convened  and  the  matters  relating  to  the  Benson 
conspiracy  which  had  been  prepared  by  the  Special  Agent  was  presented  for  their 
consideration.  The  grand  jury  entered  vigorously  upon  the  discharge  of  their 
duties,  and  several  witnesses,  all  of  whom  are  on  record  as  United  States  Deputy 
Surveyors,  were  duly  examined.  In  April,  1887,  the  grand  jury  found  33  indict- 
ments for  perjury  and  8  for  conspiracy  against  John  A.  Benson,  George  H.  Perrin 
and  James  R.  Glover,  with  their  assistants,  associates,  etc.  These  suits  are  now 
pending  in  the  Federal  courts  in  California. 

During  the  past  three  years  the  operations  of  the  California  Surveying  Syndi- 
cate for  controlling  the  public  land  surveys  have  not  only  been  exposed,  but  com- 
pletely broken  up.  Thousands  of  dollars,  which  were  originally  deposited  through- 
out the  land  States  and  Territories  in  connection  with  the  Syndicate  system  of  con- 
tracts, yet  remain  in  the  vaults  of  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  "  Special  De- 
posit fund,"  but  utterly  valueless  to  the  banking  parties  of  the  late  Syndicate. 

The  "  Powning"  frauds  in  Nevada  are  now  awaiting  action  in  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  result  of  the  action  of  the  administration  in  so  promptly  unearthing  Ihesfr 
frauds  has  been  to  give  the  public  honest  surveys  by  which  settlers  may  be  pro- 
tected in  their  improvements. 
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OTHER  BESTOKATIONS. 

Since  March  4, 1885,  up  to  May  13, 1883,  a  perioi  of  a  little  over  three  years,  by 
the  cancellation  of  illegal,  fraudulent  and  forfeited  entries,  there  had  been  restored 
to  the  public  domain  23,869,489.74  acre,; /while  unlawful  enclosures  (to  be  hereafter 
mentioned)  were  removed  from  3,591,179  acres,  by  the  action  of  the  General  Land 
OfBce,  making  a  total  of  27,460,608.74  acres  restored  by  the  action  of  the  Land 
Office  in  the  regular  course  of  business. 

During  the  same  period  invalid  State  selections  were  cancelled,  including  inter* 
nal  improvement,  swamp  land,  school  selections,  «fec.,  restoring  to  the  public  domain 
'968,747.52  acres. 

The  total  actual  restorations  of  land  to  the  public  domain  since  Ma/rch  4, 1885,  reached 
the  enormoiis  aggregate  of  80,690,720.59  acres. 

In  addition  to  this  there  have  been  recommended  for  restoration  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  by  acts  forfeiting 
xinearned  railroad  grants, rejections  of  private  land  claims,  &c.,  65,020,588.33  acres, 
or  a  grand  total  of  145,711.258.92  acres,  actually  restored  and  in  process  of  restora- 
vtion. 
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LANDS  RB8TOKBD  TO   PUBLIC   DOMADT, 


Statement  showing  the  quantity  of  land  actually  restored  to  the  public  domain, 
and  of  land  recommended  for  recovery  by  the  action  of  the  General  Land  Office,, 
and  Secretnry  of  the  Interior,  ftrom  March  4, 1886,  to  May  12, 1888 : 


ACBEAOE. 


Total  Ayebaos 
Restored. 


Lands  Actually  Restored  to  the  Publie  Domain. 


Lands  in  grauted  railroad  limits  restored 

Forfeitures  of  railroad  grants  under  acts  of  Congress. 

Railroad  indemnity  lands  restored 

Private  land  claims — withdrawn  lands  restored 

Entries  under  pre-emption,  homestead,  timber  cul- 
ture, desert,  mineral  and  timber  land  laws  canceled 
in  regular  course  of  examination  and  proceedings 
in  General  Laud  Office  for  abandonment,  illegality 
and  other  causes 

Invalid  State  selections  (internal  improvements  and 
swamp) 


Total  actually  restored  to  the  public  domain  and 
opened  to  entry  and  settlement 


Recovery  of  Lands  Recommended. 

Land  Within  Railroad  (Grants  Recommended  for 
Recovery. 

Recovery  of  land  recommended  and  pending  for  re 

view  of  Secretary 

Recovery  of  land  recommended  and  pending  on  ap' 

peal  before  the  Secretary 

Suits  recommended  for  the  recovery  of  land 

Railroad  forfeitures  under  bills  now  before  Congress. 

Private  land  claims :    Recommendations  to  Congress 

to  reject  claims  heretofore 

favorably  reported , 

Resurveys    ordered    reducing 

areas  of  claims 

Suits  recommended  to  vacate 
patents 


Lands  forfeited  in  Oregon  and  recommended  for  recov- 
ery under  grant  for  military  wagon  roads 


Grand  total  actually  restored  to  the  public  domain 
and  recommended  for  recovery 


Acres. 

2,108,417.33 

38,253,347.00 

21,328,600.00 

576,000.00 


27,460,608.74 
698,747.52 


12,300.00 

1,500,000.00 

818,687.18 

*54,328,996.00 


4,732,480.15 
629,500.00 
635,255.00 


Acres. 


80,690,720. 5» 


62,653,218.33 
2,368,320.00 


145,711,258.93 


SWAMP  LAND  INDEMNITY   CLAIMS. 

As  it  early  appeared,  after  the  passage  of  the  swamp  land  grant  act,  that  the  United 
States  was  parting  with  the  title  to  a  great  deal  of  land  which  would  be  embraced 
in  said  act,  and  that  no  title  could  inure  to  the  States  for  such  lands  as  had  been 
previously  appropriated.  Congress  by  various  acts  up  to  and  including  March  5, 

•Under  the  bill  which  recently  passed  the  Senate  the  quantity  of  land  forfeited  will 
equal  5,637,436  acres,  but  the  assrrogate  quantity  forfeited  under  the  bills  of  the  two 
Houses,  if  adopted,  will  equal  54,a;S3,996  acres,  as  above. 
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1857,  provided  indemnity  for  the  States  in  the  shape  of  cash  or  scrip,  upon  the  filing 
by  the  agents  of  the  State  of  lists  of  lands  claimed  to  be  swamp  which  had  been 
conveyed  by  the  United  States  between  September  28, 1850,  and  March  3, 1857.  In 
isome  cases  it  appears  from  the  records  /hat  the  agent  makes  out  from  the  tract 
books  of  the  General  Land  OflQ.ce,  a  list  of  all  the  lands  sold  by  the  United  States 
without  regard  to  whether  they  were  swamp  or  dry  lands,  and^then  procures  the 
affidavits  of  two  witnesses  stating  that  all  such  lands  were  swamp  and  overfiowed. 
-Such  lists  are  filed  by  the  agent  in  the  General  Land  Office,  and  indemnity  is 
asked  for  the  various  tracts  contained  therein. 

Upon  receipt  of  these  lists  the  Swamp  Land  Division  proceeds  to  make  an 
examination  of  each  tract,  eliminating  therefrom  (in  those  States  where  there  are  no 
lands  upon  which  to  locate  indemnity  certificates)  all  lands  that  were  sold  and  paid 
for  with  warrants,  as  well  as  those  tracts  which  were  erroneously  inserted  in  the 
agent's  list,  and  which  were  sold  either  before  September  28, 1850,  or  after  March 
^,  1857. 

After  the  new  commissioner  had  been  in  office  a  short  time,  and  after  his  atten- 
tion had  been  called  to  indemnity  allowances,  he,  believing  that  the  claims  as  pre- 
sented were  mostly  fraudulent  in  character,  determined  to  submit  all  claims  for 
indemnity  which  were  pending,  to  a  re-examination  to  be  made  by  agents  appointed 
under  this  administration.  From  this  decision  an  appeal  was  taken  by  State  Agent 
Isaac  It.  Hitt  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  in  the  case  of  Hardin  county, 
Iowa,  Secretary  Lamar  held  that  the  commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  had 
the  right  to  order  a  re-examination  to  be  made  if  the  proof  on  hand  was  not  satis- 
factory to  him. 

As  a  result  of  this  action  of  the  commissioner,  we  may  take  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois simply  as  an  illustration.  The  swamp  lands  in  that  State  as  in  some  others 
were  granted  by  the  State  to  the  several  counties  in  which  they  lie.  The  counties 
employ  agents  to  list  the  lands  and  procure  title  to  them  or  indemnity  for  such  as 
are  sold — which  is  the  case  with  about  all  the  land  in  Illinois.  The  following  state- 
ment shows  the  number  of  acres  for  which  indemnity  was  claimed  by  counties 
under  the  former  administration,  beginning  with  1883,  and  the  amount  reported  as 
swamp  by  the  Government  agents,  and  the  same  facts  within  the  three  years  of  this 
administration : 


Administration. 


Republican . 
Democratic . 


NO.  ACHES. 
CLAIMED. 

806,310| 
1,109,200! 


NO  ACBES 

REPORTED 

SWAMP. 


PER  CENT, 
ALLOWED. 


345,119 

96,447' 


42.6 
8.1 


This  is  presented  as  an  illustration  of  the  reckless,  almost  criminal  negligence 
in  protecting  the  interests  of  the  government  in  former  times  and  of  the  great 
improvements  under  Democratic  control. 

Thus  during  the  time  that  the  Republican  party  was  in  power,  from  1861  to 
1875,  when  a  Democratic  Congress  stopped  the  process,  more  than  185,000,000  acres 
of  lands  were  granted  directly  to  railroad  corporations,  being  almost  as  much  land 
as  is  to  be  found  in  the  thirteen  original  States  of  the  Union. 

The  magnitude  of  these  figures  can  only  be  thoroughly  appreciated  when  com- 
jjarison  is  made  with  the  areas  of  States  and  Territories,  to  be  found  elsewhere,  and 
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■with  the  acreage  of  the  principal  countries  of  the  world,  a  few  of  which  are  given 
tore,  together  with  their  population,  by  the  latest  census  returns : 

ABKA  AHD  POPUIiATION  OT  UEADINO  0OUNTBIE8. 

Area  in  Acres.  Population. 

Austria-Hungary 143,889,840  a5,904,4a> 

France 129,616,000  36.906,788 

Germany 135,738,246  42.727,ai0 

Grea'  Britain  andlreland 77.587,200  31,628,338 

Italy 72,112,280  26,801,LW 

Japan 100,226.560  33,623,319 

Spain 116,966,120  16,223,814 

Switzerland 9,749,120  2,759,854 

Instead,  therefore,  of  saving  this  vast  area  of  land  for  actual  settlers  upon  which 
millions  of  people  yet  unborn  might  have  made  happy  homes,  it  was  granted  in  the 
most  reckless  way  to  corporations  to  fall  naturally  in  larc;e  tracts  into  the  posses- 
sion of  a  small  number  of  owners.  It  remained  for  branches  of  Congress,  Demo- 
cratic in  their  majority,  to  declare  forfeited  more  than  eighty  million  acres  of  these 
grafits — enough  under  the  policy  of  the  present  administration,  to  give  farms  of  160 
acres  each  to  504,317  families,  or  more  than  two  millions  of  people. 


AREAS  OF  STATES  AND  TERBITORIES. 

The  following  statement  showing  the  areas  of  all  the  States  and  Territories  in 
square  miles  and  acres  has  been  prepared  for  the  purposes  of  comparison : 


Names. 


Alabama 

Arizona... 

Arkansas. 

California < 

Colorado ' 

Connecticut    ' 

Dakota \ 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Indian  Territory.... 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine ■* 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

M  innesota 

Mississippi 


Sq.  Miles. 

"517640" 

112.920 

53,045 

155,980 

10:^,645 

4,845 

147,700 

1,960 

60 

54,240 

58,980 

84,290 

56,000 

a5,910 

64  090 

55,475 

81,700 

40,000 

45,420 

29,895 

9,860 

8,040 

57,430 

79,805 

46,310 


Acres. 


32,9a5,600 
72,268,800 
33,948.800 
99,827,200 
66.3:e.800 

3.100,800 
94.538.000 

1,254  400 
38,40(3 
34.713,600 
37.747.200 
54,745,600 
35,840,000 
22,982,400 
41,017.600 
35,504,000 
.52,288.000 
26.600.000 
29,668,800 
19,132.800 

5.310.400 

5.145,600 
86.765,200 
50,691,200 
29,657,600 


Names. 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire..., 

New  Jerser 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon , 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina. .  * . . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

irtah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington  Terr'y 

West  Vii^nia 

Wisconsin....' 

Wyoming 

I  Unorganized 


Sq.  Miles. 


68,735 

145,310 

76.185 

109,740 

9,005 

7,455 

122.460 

47,620 

48,580 

40,760 

94,560 

44,980 

i,oa5 

30.170 

41,750 

262,290 

82,160 

9,135 

40,1% 

66,880 

24.645 

54,450 

97,.57o 

5,740 


Acres. 


43.990;40(r 
92.998,400 
48.7.58,400 
70,233,600 

5.763,200 

4,771,200 
78,374,400 
30,476,400 
31,091,200 
26,086,400 
60,518,400 
28,690,400 
694,400 
19.808,800 
26,720,000 
167.865.600 
52,582.400 

5,876.400 
25,680.000 
42,903,200 
18,772.8(10 
84,848,000 
62.448t000 

3,673,600 


UNLAWFUL  ENCLOSURES. 

An  evil  of  great  magnitude  which  confronted  the  public  land  officials  on  their 
coming  into  power  was  found  in  the  unlawful  enclosure  with  fences  of  vast  bodies 
of  the  public  domain  by  great  organized  syndicates  of  cattle  men  who  defied  the 
law  and  forcibly  repelled  home-seekers  from  settling  on  lands  within  the  enclosures 
or  adjacent  thereto.    Commissioner  Sparks,  ably  backed  by  Secretary  Lamar,  set  to 
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work,  at  once,  to  remedy  this  evil,  if  i*  /fesible.  The  result  of  their  action  is  shown 
by  the  following  extract  from  the  annual  report  of  the  land  office  of  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1887. 

"  Up  to  the  present  time  465  inclosures  aggregating  nearly  7,000,000  acres  have 
been  brought  to  the  attention  of  this  office. 

"Proceedings  have  been  instituted  to  compel  removal  in  133  cases,  aggregating 
3,275,443  acres,  and  165  cases  aggregating  3,394,766  acres.  The  special  agents  report 
that  the  fences  were  removed  or  were  being  removed  when  last  examined. 

"  The  practice  of  controlling  the  public  land  by  fencing  has  been  very  largely 
broken  up,  and  the  larger  inclosures  have  either  been  removed  or  suits  to  compel 
removal  are  now  pending  in  the  courts. " 

Since  June  30, 1887,  the  work  has  been  going  on  so  that  up  to  date,  fully 
6,000,000  acres  have  been  restored  to  settlement  by  the  removal  of  these  inclosures, 
although  the  lands  covered  thereby  cannot  be,  technically,  said  to  have  been 
restored  to  the  public  domain,  inasmuch  as  the  appropriation  being  illegal,  they 
cannot  be  said  to  have  been  withdrawn  from  entry.  Practically,  however,  would-b© 
settlers  were  much  more  effectually  excluded  from  these  lands  than  they  would  have 
been  by  prior  settlers, 

TIMBEB  DEPREDATIONS.  * 

In  addition  to  the  unlawful  inclosures,  the  Special  Agents  of  the  General  Land 
Office  have  done  good  work  in  preventing  depredations  on  the  timber  lands  of  the 
government,  and,  where  depredations  have  actually  been  committed,  in  bringing 
prompt  action  in  the  courts  to  recover  damages  therefor,  as  is  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing statement  obtained  from  the  General  Land  Office  : 

STATEMENT  SHOWING  ACTUAL  RESULTS  ACCOMPLISHED  BY  THE  SPECIAL  SERVICE  DIVI8IO» 
OP  THE  QENERAL  LAND  OFFICE  FROM   MARCH  4,  1885,  TO  APRIL  30,  1888. 

Legal  proceedings  recommended  for  timber  trespass : 

Civil.  Am't  Involved.  CriminaU 

M'ch  4, 1885,  to  June  30, 1885 41  $     215,147.83                          61 

July   1, 188.5,  to  June  30. 1886 275  5,774,272.84                         679 

July  1, 1886,  to  June  30,  1887 222  2,082.236.72                        493 

July  1, 1887,  to  April  30, 1888 372  3,011,206.72                         579 


Total 910                       $11,082,864.11  1,812 

Amount  recovered  on  account  of  timber  trespass : 

March  4, 1885,  to  June  30, 1885,  estimated f  30,000.00 

July      1, 1885,  to  June  30, 1886,  from  official  records 101,086.44 

July     1, 1886,  to  June  30, 1887,  f roni  official  records 128,642.09 

July     1,1887,  to  April  30, 1888,  from  official  records ., 49,94683 

July     1, 1887,  to  April  30, 1888,  estimated  amount  recovered  not  yet  re- 
ported   90,000.00 


Total  amount  recovered $399,675.36 


Civil  suits  pending  June  30, 1887 333-involving  $6,907,830.55 

Criminal  suits  pending  June  30, 1887 436 

These  figures  are  taken  from  the  United  States  Attorneys*  reports  to  the  Land  Office. 
A  statement  of  suits  pending  to  a  later  date  (except  almost  entirely  by  estimate)  can  b& 
made,  as  but  few  of  the  United  States  Attorneys'  reports  have  been  received  for  any 
portion  of  this  fiscal  year. 
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LAND  OFFICE  POLICY. 

Mr.  Stockslager,  now  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Oflace,  in  a  speech  in 
the  House  March  3,  18Sr),  reviewed  the  policy  of  the  two  parties  on  the  question  of 
the  public  lands  in  an  exhaustive  speech,  from  which  the  following  extracts  are 
taken : 

"  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  the  second  time  In  the  history  of  our  oountrY  that  this  question 
has  loomed  up  until  it  Isooasidered  one  of  transoendent  Importaaoe.  As  far  back  as  1849 
it  was  a  prominent  quest  ion  in  American  politics.  In  that  year,  on  the  24tli  day  of 
December,  the  first  homestead  bill  was  introduced  In  the  House  by  Hon.»  Stephen  A. 
Douglas,  and  a  similar  bill  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  on  the  7th  day  of  January,  I&jO,  by 
Andrew  Johnson.  The  aerltation  of  the  subject  continued,  and  such  measures  were 
supported  by  such  able  and  distinguished  legrislators  as  Douglas,  Pendleton,  Holmaa 
and  Cox. 

**  When  the  Republican  party  met  in  national  convention  at  Chicago  in  1860  and 
put  forth  its  platform,  conspicuous  among  its  principles  therein  enunciated  was  the 
following : 

'* '  That  wp  protest  against  any  sale  or  alienation  to  others  of  the  public  lands  held 
by  actual  settlers,  and  against  any  view  of  the  homestead  policy  which  regards  the 
settlers  as  paupers  or  supplicants  for  public  bounty;  and  we  demand  the  passage  by 
Congress  of  the  complete  and  satisfactory  homestead  measure  which  has  already  passed 
the  House.' 

*'  Thus  recognizing  the  bill  passed  by  the  Democrats  in  the  House  as  the  correct 
principle  upon  the  subject  of  public  lands. 

'*  It  is. a  part  of  the  political  history  of  the  country  that  the  Republican  party  was 
successful  in  that  campaign,  electing  its  President  and  securing  control  of  CongresSk 
It  carried  out  its  pledge  to  the  people  by  the  enactment  of  a  homestead  law.  This  was 
a  beneficent  law,  and  I  am  frank  to  confess  that  if  it  had  been  carried  out  in  good  faith 
and  the  principles  contained  in  it  applied  for  all  time  to  our  public  domain,  it  would 
have  been  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  far-reaching  measures  ever  enacted  by  a  legis- 
lative assembly  on  earth. 

"  But  the  representatives  of  the  people,  in  violation  of  t,heir  pledges  to  the  people 
and  in  lietrayal  of  a  hijfh  trust,  began  a  reckless  and  wholesale  system  of  giving  away  the 
public  lands  that  before  had  never  been  dreamed  of.  The  American  people  were  amazed 
when  they  learned  that  on  the  1st  day  of  July,  1863,  ju  it  forty  one  days  after  the  home- 
stead law  was  approved,  the  same  Congress  granted  to  the  Union  and  Central  Pacific 
Railroads  a  magnificent  belt  of  land  forty  miles  wide,  extending  from  the  Missouri 
River  to  near  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco. 

"Thus  the  homestead  law  was  violated, disregarded,  and  set  aside,  and  a  most  gigantio 
system  of  reckless  squandering  of  the  lands  inaugurated.  This  was  an  entire  change  In 
our  land  system,  both  in  the  manner  of  disposing  of  the  public  lands  and  of  the  amounts 
to  be  given.  Before  that  date  not  a  single  acre  of  the  public  domain  was  ever  granted  to 
a  railroad  or  other  corporation.  Donations  of  the  public  lands  had  been  made  from  time 
to  time  to  the  States,  aggregating  in  all  31,000,846  acres,  for  the.  purpose  of  being  disposed  of 
by  the  States  in  aid  of  education,  for  military  roads,  for  internal  improvements,  and  for 
railroads.    But  the  grants  were  all  to  the  States. 

"  The  first  grant  to  a  State  for  railroad  purposes  was  to  the  State  of  Illinois,  in  1850, 
for  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  and  was  of  the  even  sections,  six  sections  in  width  on 
each  side  of  the  road.  That  State  in  making  the  grant  to  the  railroad  wisely  reserved  to 
herself  seven  per  cent,  of  the  gross  earnings  of  this  road,  from  which  she  is  now  deriving 
nearly  a  half  million  dollars  annually,  and  which  will  for  all  time  to  come  contribute 
largely  to  the  payment  of  the  expense  of  the  State  Government.  The  grants  which  fol- 
lowed, up  to  1862,  were  restricted  to  actual  settlers  on  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  each 
at  ?2.o0  per  acre.  ' 

»•*••♦•••••••» 

"  Let  us  see  what  the  elfect  of  this  ominously  wrong  system  has  been  upon  the  agri- 
culturists of  this  country. 

15  V  . 
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'/ 

"  The  following  table  exhibits  the  number  of  farms  of  different  sizes  held  In  the  United 
States  and  Territories  in  1870  and  1880  respectively : 

Number  of  Farms  in  the  United  States  in  the  Census  Years  1870  and  1880. 


Increase. 
Decrease. 


Under  three  acrts i  4,352 

Three  to  ten  acres 134,889 

Ten  to  twenty  acres |  254,749 

Twentyto  fiftyacres i  781,474 


Total  debrease  in  the  number  of  small  farms  in  ten  years . 


Fifty  to  one  hundred  acres 

Onenundred  to  five  hundred  acres 

Five  hundred  to  one  thousand  acres 

From  one  thousand  nine  hundred  acres  up. 


1,032,910 
1,695,983 

75,972 
28,578 


754  221 

565,054 
15,815 
3,720 


Total  number  of  farms. 

Total  increase  in  the  number  of  large  farms  in  ten  years- 


4,008,907 


2,659,985 


2,523 
32,132 

39,858 
66,140 

140,653 


278,689 

130,929 

60.099 

24,858 

1,348,922 


494,566 


"  "We  have  not  only  made  great  land  monopolists  of  corporations,  but  aliens  and  foreign 
corporations  are  gradually  absorbing  vast  tracts  of  our  best  land,  until  we  find  that  already 
It  is  little  trouble  to  set  out  a  list  of  owners  of  an  aggregate  of  more  than  twenty  millions 
of  acres  in  tracts  ranging  from  5,000  to  5,000,000  each.  I  append  a  list  of  a  few  of  such  alien 
holders.  I  doubt  not  that  careful  examination  of  the  subject  would  develop  a  list  much 
more  extensive  than  the  one  given  below : 

An  English  syndicate.  No.  3,  in  Texas 3.000,000 

The  Hoilant  Company,  New  Mexico 4,500,000 

Sir  Edward  Reid,  and  a  syndicate,  in  Florida 2,000,000 

English  syndicate  in  Mississippi I,000,0ti0 

Marquis  of  Tweedale 1,750,000 

Phillips,  Marshall  &  Co.,  London 1,300,000 

German  syndicate 1,100,(KX) 

Anglo-American  syndicate,  Mr.  Rogers,  president,  London 750,000 

Bryan  H.  Evans,  of  London,  in  Mississippi 700,000 

Duke  ot  Sutherland 425,000 

British  Land  Company,  iQ  Kansas 330,000 

William  Walley,  M.  P.,  Peterboro,  England 310  000 

Missouri  Land  Company,  Edinburgh,  Scotland 300,000 

Robert  Tennant,  of  London 230,000 

Dundee  Land  Company,  Scotland 247,000 

Lord  Dundore 120,000 

Benjamin  Newgas,  Liverpool 100,000 

Lord  Houghton,  in  Florida 60,000 

Liord  Dunravin,  in  Colorado 60.000 

English  Land  Company,  in  Florida 50,000 

English  Land  Company,  in  Arkansas #. 50,000 

Albert  Peel,  M.  P.,  Leicestershire,  England 10,000 

Sir  J.  M.  Ray,  Yorkshire,  England 5,000 

Alexander  Grant,  of  London,  in  Kansas 35,000 

English  syndicate  (represented  by  Close  Bros.),  Wisconsin 110,000 

M.  EUerhauser,  of  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  in  West  Virginia 600,000 

A  Scotch  Syndicate,  in  Florida 50,000 

Missouri  Land  Company,  of  Edinburgh,  Scotland 165,0Q0 

Total , 20,747,000 


•  "  With  all  the  curses  which  we  have  heard  heaped  upon  the  land  system  of  England  and 
the  land  monopoly  of  England  and  Wales,  it  is  no  comparison  to  our  own.  The  great  land- 
holders of  England  are  mere  "  pygmies  "  when  compared  with  our  "  giants."    In  a  recent 
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work  entitled  "  I^nd  and  Labor  In  the  United  Statos,"  by  William  C.  Moody,  tlie  author,  at 
pa^e  88  of  his  t>ook,  drives  the  foUowingr  as  the  size  of  Bnglleh  land  holding: : 

" '  The  toUowing  Is  a  list  of  the  whole  number  of  land-ownors  in  EDgland  and  Wales  who 
are  possessed  of  50,000  and  more  acres  of  land  eaoh,  and  the  aotual  amount  of  their  holding, 
by  which  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  but  three  who  own  more  than  100,000  abres  each,  and 
Qo  one  has  an  estate  that  reaches  200,000  acres : 

Sizi  OF  English  Land  Holdings. 
Names  of  owners,  i  Acres. 

Marquis  of  Allesbary 55,051 

Duke  of  Beaufort 61,086 

Duke  of  Bedford 87,807 

Earl  of  Brownlow ».  57,798 

Earl  of  Carlisle 78,540 

Earl  of  Cawdor 51,538 

Duke  of  Cleveland 106,660 

Earl  of  Derby 56,598 

Duke  of  Devonshire 148,639 

Lord  Leconfleld 66,101 

Lord  Londeaborough 52,655 

Lord  Lonsdale 67,950 

Duke  of  Northumberland 191,180 

Duke  of  Portland 55,259 

Barlof  Fowls 70,039 

Lady  WiUoughby 59,912 

Sir  W.W.Winn 91,033 

Earl  of  Yarborough 55^70 


THE  RECORD  OF  THE  DEUOCRATIO  PARTY. 

"  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  look  at  the  record  of  the  Democratic  party  upon  this  subject. 
I  have  already  shown  that  t^e  first  homestead  bill  ever  introduced  in  this  House  was  intro- 
duced by  Stephen  A.  Douglass,  and  the  first  bill  ever  introduced  in  the  Senate  was  by  An- 
drew Johnson,  both  of  whom  were  at  the  time  leaders  in  the  Democratic  party.  I  have 
also  seen  that  the  Democratic  party  passed  through  this  House  the  first  homestead  bill 
which  was  ever  passed  in  it.  I  have  also  seen  that  the  Democratic  party,  during  the  nearly 
sixty  years  of  Its  power  in  government,  never  granted  an  acre  of  the  public  Jands  to  a  cor- 
poration. Hence,  when  that  party  surrendered  power  March  4, 1861,  it  did  so  with  a  home- 
stead bill  pasied  the  previous  Congress  and  oar  magnificent  public  domain  carefully  hus- 
banded. 

"  The  uniform  policy  of  that  party  has  been  to  acquire  and  husband  the  public  lands 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Government  and  the  people.  The  people  having  decided,  at  the  last 
election,  that  the  Republican  party  was  unworthy  and  elected  a  large  majority  of  Demo- 
crats to  this  body,  it  became  the  duty  of  that  party  to  respond  to  the  voice  of  the  people  and 
restore  to  the  public  domain  such  of  the  public  lands  as  were  not  earned  and  beyond  the 
reach  of  forfeiture  of  the  Qovernment,  to  attempt,  in  some  degree  at  least,  to  right  the 
great  wrong  done  them  by  the  Republican  party  in  violation  of  its  pledges,  and  which  it  re- 
fused to  right  in  the  last  Congress.  How  well  that  party  has  adhered  to  its  antecedents  and 
kept  faith  with  the  people,  a  glance  at  our  calendar  will  show." 

THE  PKRALTA  CLAIM. 

This  pretended  claim  is  located  in  Southern  Arizona.  It  is  based  upon  an 
alleged  grant  by  Mexico  to  one  Michael  Peralta  in  1758,  although  no  attempt  was 
ever  made  to  assert  any  such  claim  until  about  five  years  ago.  The  claim  is  now 
engineered  by  a  powerful  combination  of  capitalists.  It  covers  some  4,000,000  acres 
of  the  best  lands  in  Arizona,  a  tract  larger  than  the  entire  State  of  Connecticut  and 
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Khode  Island  and  almost  as  large  as  Massachusetts  or  New  Jersey.  Although  no 
record  evidence  of  any  such  grant  can  be  found  either  in  Spain  or  Mexico,  certain 
papers  have  been  deposited  in  the  office  of  the  Surveyor-General  of  Arizona  upon 
which  a  colorable  claim  is  based.  The  Department  refused  to  recognize  the  claim' 
Another  attempt  was  made  to  give  the  claimants  standing  by  ordering  a  prelimary 
survey  to  be  made  of  the  lands  claimed. 

The  effect  of  such  an  order  would  have  been  to  withdraw  the  lands  involved 
from  entry  and  to  give  the  claimants  the  exclusive  possession  and  control  of  the 
tract,  whereupon  they  would  begin  a  system  of  forcing  those  Avho  have  settled  upon 
and  improved  portions  of  the  land,  built  towns  thereon,  opened  mines,  &c.,  to 
"  compromise"  with  the  claimants  by  buying  up  their  supposed  rights  in  the  land- 
The  Land  Office  steadfastly  refused  to  depart  from  the  position  taken  by  his  pre- 
decessor, and  on  the- date  above  mentioned,  by  official  decision,  refused  to  direct 
the  Surveyor- General  to  make  the  survey,  thus  establishing  an  important  precedent, 
and,  at  the  same  time  saving  thousands  of  citizens  in  Arizona  from  being  harrassed 
with  regard  to  their  homes 

CALIFOBNIA  TIMBER  LANDS, 

So,  also,  in  the  California  Redwood  Claims,  the  Commissioner  placed  himself 
on  record  as  the  friend  of  law  and  the  enemy  of  fraudulent  operations.  He  de- 
cided March  39, 1888,  that  forty-one  entries  of  valuable  redwood  timber  lands 
should  be  canceled  because  they  were  fraudulently  made  in  the  interest  of  the  Hum- 
boldt Redwood  Company,  a  corporation  organized  in  Scotland  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  control  of  the  valuable  redwood  forests  of  California.  By  this  one  deci- 
sion these  lands,  amounting  in  value  to  $11,000,000,  were  rescued  from  fraudulent 
disposition.  Suits  to  vacate  patents  in  one  hundred  and  fifty-one  (151)  such  cases 
have  also  been  recommended  and  other  cancellations  will  follow. 

These  acts  indicate  the  policy  of  the  General  Laud  Office  which  will  be  con- 
tinued under  Democratic  administration,  and  are  but  carrying  out,  in  good  faiths 
the  pledges  it  made  to  the  people  to  use  every  means  to  protect  the  public  domain, 
for  bona  fide  home-seCkers. 

KECAPITULATION  OF  ACTUAL  KESULTS. 

The  Democratic  party  can  go  to  the  country  with  a  most  creditable  record  in 
public  land  matters,  showing  it  to  be  the  friend  of  the  people  and  the  enemy  of 
land  monopolists  and  corporations.  The  following  reforms,  among  many  others 
have  been  made  by  it  : 

•     1.  It  has  put  a  stop  to  the  improvident  and  wrongful  granting  of  the  public 
domain  to  corporations. 

2.  It  has  insisted  upon  interpreting  grants  already  made  to  corporations  in  the 
interests  of  the  people  instead  of  the  corporation. 

3.  It  has  enforced,  as  far  as  possible,  the  terms  of  contracts  with  corporations 
by  which  grants  should  lapse  to  the  government  upon  failure  by  the  grantee  to 
comply  with  their  conditions. 

4.  It  has  made  an  actual  restoration  to  the  public  domain  of  over  eiglity 
millious  acres  wrongfully  abstracted  therefrom. 

5.  It  has  in  process  ol  restoration  over  sixty-live    millions  acres  more. 
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6.  It  has  boldly  resciadetl  the  pernicious  orders  of  Republican  executive  officials 
withdrawing  lands  from  settlement  and  entry  within  the  indemnity  limits  of  rail- 
road grants. 

7.  It  has  torn  down  the  unlawful  fences  of  cuttle  kings  and  allowed  honest 
settlers  an  opportunity  to  enjoy  the  privilege  which  the  law  gives  of  going  any- 
where, upon  the  public  domain,  they  choose. 

9.  It  has  insisted  upon  an  honest  compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  law  on  the 
part  of  those  who  made  entries  of  public  lands,  and  has  fearlessly  protected  the 
**  honest  settler,"  however  poor  and  obscure,  from  every  attack,  however  powerful 
or  rich  the  attacking  party  may  be. 

10.  It  has  wrested  the  Redwood  Forests  of  California  from  the  clutches  of 
greedy  foreign  corporations. 

11.  It  has  begun  the  good  work  of  rejecting  false  and  fraudulent  private  land 
claims. 

12.  It  is,  to-day,  doing  more  work  and  better  work  in  the  General  Land  Office 
and  the  Interior  Department,  than  was  ever  done,  under  any  former  administration 
with  an  equivalent  force. 
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CHAPTER  XYIII. 
GUILFORD  MILLER'S  FARM. 

HOW  THE   RIGHTS   OF   ACTUAL   SETTLERS   ON    PUBLIC    LANDS   HAVE 
BEEN   PROTECTED   BY   THIS   ADMINISTRATION 


Quilford  Miller  and  Two  Thousand  Other  Honorable  Settlers 

Declared  to  Have  a  Good  Title  to  Their  Lands — 

A  JRaitroad's  .Rapacity  Checlced. 

In  accordance  with  the  request  of  President  Cleveland  in  his  letter  to  Secre- 
tary Lamar  concerning  the  lands  claimed  by  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company 
in  the  case  of  Guilford  Miller,  Secretary  Vilas  gave  the  matter  very  careful  consid- 
eration, and  on  August  2,  1888,  rendered  a  long  and  exhaustive  decision  denying 
the  claims  of  the  railroad  compay  upon  the  lands  of  Miller.  By  this  decision  Guil- 
ford Miller  not  only  gets  his  own  land,  but  about  2,000  other  settlers  on  land 
claimed  by  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  get  theirs,  thus  assuring  them  of  their 
homes  without  let  or  hindrance  as  well  as  without  cloud  upon  their  titles. 

In  his  letter  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  the  Secretary 
reviews  the  whole  case  at  length  and  with  much  ability.  He  says  in  stating  the 
case: 

NEW  FACTS  IN  THE  CASE. 

After  the  appeal  had  brought  the  case  from  your  office  to  this  Department,  my  imme- 
diate predecessor,  on  the  9th  of  October,  1886,  transmitted  the  papers  to  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral for  his  opinion  upon  the  points  involved.  On  the  14th  of  March,  1887,  the  Attorney- 
General's  opinion  was  received,  in  response  to  that  request,  to  the  effect  that  the  with- 
drawal was  valid  and  operated  to  exclude  the  land  from  settlement  and  entry,  and  that 
Miller's  entry  should,  therefore,  be  canceled.  After  receiving  that  opinion  no  further 
action  was  taken  by  this  Department,  and  it  remains  for  me  to  dispose  of  the  appeal.  I 
have  given  the  facts  and  the  points  of  law  Involved  careful  consideration,  and  it  appears 
that  material  facts  were  not  shown  in  the  papers  transmitted  to  the  Attorney-General,  and 
that  a  different  conclusion  might  probably  have  been  reached  by  him  had  all  these  facts 
been  before  him.  I  do  not  suppose  that  it  is  obligatory  upon  me  to  decide  in  accordance 
with  that  opinion,  for  this  and  other  reasons  which  I  shall  discuss ;  and,  after  very  careful 
examination,  my  convictions  of  the  right  of  the  case  are  so  strong  that  I  am  unable  to 
dolt. 

HOW  THE  RAILROAD  COMPANY  CHANGED  ITS  ROUTES. 

The  Secretary  then  quotes  at  sufficient  length  the  difl"erent  acts  granting  lands  ta 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  including  the  provisions  relating  to  the 
filing  of  plats  of  proposed  line,  surveys,  exemption  and  withdrawal  from  settle- 
ment, together  with  the  times  fixed  for  the  completion  of  the  road,  extensions  of  time 
and  of  grant  to  new  branches,  «&c. 
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He  then  reviews  fVilly  the  action  of  the  company  in  filing  plats  or  maps  of  the 
proposed  line  of  the  road  from  the  first  action  of  this  kihd,  on  March  6,  18i]5,  only 
a  few  months  after  the  passage  ofthe  act  of  incorporation,  down  through  the  various 
efforts  it  has  made  to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  its  grants,  and  to  secure  Indemnity 
for  lands  taken  by  actual  settlers,  as  provided  bylaw.  The  first  maps  were  not 
accurate  plats  ofthe  country  over  which  the  road  was  to  pass,  but  mere  rough 
drafts.    One  "  map  was,"  in  the  language  of  the  Secretary, 

A  very  general  indication  of  aline  as    a  practicable '  railroad  line,  as  surveyed  by 
Governor  Stevens,  and  Indicated  In  the  Territories  of  Daltota  and  Montana  another  line  as 

*  worthy  an  examination  for  a  railroad  route.'  The  map  bears  no  mark  of  approval  and  th© 
line  indicated  on  it  is  not  marked  with  sulflcient  deflnitenesa  »o  indicate  through  what 
townshipa  even,  much  less  sections,  the  lino  of  the  road  would  pass.  There  is  not  even 
sufficient  representation  of  the  topographical  features  of  the  country  to  define  the 
location,  except  on  portions  of  the  line." 

The  Railroad  Company  continued  for  more  than  thirteen  years  to  file  amended 
maps  or  charts,  and  to  request,  at  each  amendmeat,  the  withdrawal  of  lands  alleged 
to  be  within  the  land  grant  limits  of  the  new  routes.  Bat  the  Secretary  finds 
that 

"These  do  not  afifeot  the  land  olaioaed  by  Miller,  and  only  serve  to  illustrate  the  conse- 
quences of  the  theory  of  authority  in  the  Land  Office,  to  make  such  withdrawal." 

♦  ♦•*•♦"•**•• 

The  land  claimed  by  Guilford  Miller  was  entirely  without  the  limits  of  the  withdrawal 
made  upon  the  line  of  general  route  in  1870;  it  fell  within  the  forty-mile  limits  of  t^e  line 
of  general  route  filed  in  1872,  and  it  lies  without  the  limits  of  forty  miles  from  the  line  of 
definite  location,  and  between  the  forty  and  fifty-mile  limits,  thus  falling  within  the 
indemnity  belt. 

BO  BILL  OF  PAHTICCriiARS  A9TO  LOST  LANDS. 

The  Northern  Pacific  Kailroad  Company  filed  in  the  United  States  Land  Office  at 
Spokane  Falls.  Washington  Territory,  on  the  15th  of  December,  1883,  a  list  of  lands  (marked 
list  No.  2  of  selections  of  public  lands  made  by  the  N.  P.  R.  R.  Co.,  inuring  to  it  under  the 
grants  of  July  2, 1884,  and  May  31, 1870,  within  the  indemnity  limits  of  the  Colfax,  Spokane 
Falls,  land  district),  which  It  claimed  to  select  from  the  indemnity  limits;  in  such  list  a  total 
number  of  six  hundred  and  fifty  tracts,  aggregating  50,548.74  acres,  is  claimed,  and  the  one 
hundred  and  forty-ninth  number  Is  the  quarter  section  horaesteaded  by  Miller.  This  selec- 
tion list  was  accompanied  by  no  statement  showing  what  lands  were  lost  from  the  granted 
limits  in  lieu  of  which  selections  are  claimed,  and  no  fact  was  stated  beyond  the  mere  claim 
of  selection  to  Justify  it.  The  register  and  receiver  allowed  and  approved  the  filing  on  the 
17tb  of  December,  and  appear  to  have  dated  it  upon  that  day. 

MILLBR'S  LAND  NOT  INCLUDED  IN  THE  RAILROAD'S  ORIGINAL  DEMAND. 

On  the  26th  of  October,  1887,  the  company  filed  in  the  Walla  Walla  land  office,  Wash- 
ington Territory,  a  list  called  a  "  specification  of  losses  In  place  covered  by  indemnity  selec- 
tions. List  No.  2,  Spokane  Falls  land  district,  now  Walla  Walla  in  part,  Washington  Terri- 
tory." It  begins  with  a  declaration  of  selection  specified  as  beiag  numbers  1  to  (150  inclu- 
sive, in  the  following  words :  "  All  those  certain  tracts  or  rarceis  of  land  embraced  in  selec- 
tion list  No.  2,  oomp  rising  in  the  aggregate  59,fi4P.74  acres ; ''  then  follows  a  specification  of 
lands,  lying  north  of  the  base  line  and  east  of  the  Willamette  principal  meridian,  within 
forty  miles  of  the  line  of  the  railroad,  describing  thirty  different  tracts  as  having  been  pat- 
ented or  certified,  or  otherwise  taken  up  on  claims,  amounting,  in  total,  to  4,011.04  acres. 

No  further  definite  specification  of  losses  is  made,  but  there  follows  a  list  generally  of 
certain  sections  Indicated  by  numbers,  and  unsurveyed.  In  three  townships;  and  then  a 
specification  of  all  odd-numbered  sections  In  three  other  townships,  in  the  Yabima  Indian 
Reservation,  aggregating  in  all,  as  stated  in  the  list,  55,680  ac  res,  making  a  total  of  alleged 
losses  of  59,691.04  acres.    But  It  is  obvious  that  this  latter  gross  specification  does  not  dls- 
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close  the  true  description  of  acreage  of  any  lost  land  with  accuracy,  the  allege  1  acreage 
being  computed  at  the  rate  of  640  acres  to  the  section,  without  reference  to  actual  quantity ; 
and  the  sections  being  only  guessed  at  in  large  degree.  The  4,011.04  acres,  specifically 
shown  to  have  been  excepted  from  the  grant,  would  be  entirely  satisfied  by  the  appropria- 
tion in  compensation  of  the  first  fifty  or  sixty  numbers  of  the  tracts  listed  in  the  original 
list  No.  2. 

No  action  has  been  taken  by  the  General  Land  Office  or  the  Department  in  approval, 
or  determination,  of  this  claim  of  selection.  *  ♦  *  rjijje  alleged  date  of  the  first  8e^ 
tlement  by  Miller  is  not  contradicted  by  any  proofs  offered,  and  for  the  purposes  of  this 
■opinion.  It  may  be  accepted  as  true.  If  there  be  any  question  of  his  right  upon  the  facts, 
which  must  be  further  Inquired  into  when  final  proofs  shall  be  offered,  it  can  be  sibse- 
quenlly  determined.  Nothing  has  yet  appeared  that  should  affect  the  views  1  take  of  the 
«ase  as  it  stands. 

ILLEGAL  ACTION  OP  THE  LAND   OFFICE  IN  1872. 

The  Secretary  then'  proceeds  to  discuss,  very  fully,  the  two  general  questions 
whether  upon  the  facts  Miller  must  be  denied  the  benefit  of  his  settlement 
■or  of  his  homestead  entry,  because  in  contravention  of  law  as  applicable  to  the 
•condition  of  the  land  when  made ;  and  whether  the  selection  of  the  company 
ought,  in  any  case,  to  be  approved  to  the  deprivation  of  his  claim  under  that  entry. 

The  maps  filed,  the  changes  of  route  made  from  time  to  time  are  clearly  set  forth, 
the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  cited  and  the  illegal  action  of 
the  General  Land  Office  in  withdrawing,  at  the  demand  of  the  company  made 
in  1873,  lands  within  the  forty-mile  limit  of  a  new  line  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Washington  Territory,  a  map  of  which  was  filed  with  the  acting  Land  Com- 
missioner. The  lands  were  withdrawn  by  the  acting  Commissioner  of  the 
General  Land  Office  without  submitting  the  question  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  who,  as  the  representative  of  the  President,  is,  under  the  law,  invested 
with  this  authority.  Secretary  Vilas  deems  this  withdrawal  by  the  acting  Com- 
'inissioner  invalid  so  far,  at  least,  that  it  could  not  deprive  a  settler  of  the  rights 
igiven  him  by  the  statutes.    The  Secretary  continues : 

THG  PRIVILEGES  CLA.IMED  BY  THB  COMPANr, 

TThls  peculiar  privilege  given  to  this  company  to  lay  a  line  of  general  route  as  a  basis  for 
withdrawal  of  its  granted  lands,  to  be  followed  at  some  later  time  by  fixing  a  line  of  defi- 
nite location  for  the  purpose  of  construction,  is  analogous  to  a  franchise  given  by  a  special 
charter  to  a  railroad  company  to  locate  and  build  a  railroad  between  designated  points.  Of 
such  franchises  it  has  always  been  held  that  one  location,  definitely  fixed,  exhausts  the 
franchise,  and  that  a  chartered  company  cannot,  after  one  exercise  of  such  a  privilege, 
again  re-locate  and  reconstruct  its  line. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  fixing  of  the  general  route  to  require  a  different  governing  prin- 
ciple from  the  fixing  of  the  final  location.  The  consequences  declared  by  the  statute  to 
attach  in  the  one  case  as  much  attach  as  in  the  other ;  and  so  soon  as  the  statute  has  thus 
become  applicable,  its  force  is  unchangeable  but  by  the  creator  of  it,  and  there  is  an  end  of 
the  privilege. 

If  this  interpretation  of  the  act  of  Congress  be  correct,  it  must  follow  that  the  Depart- 
ment, much  less  the  acting  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  could  not  alter  it  by 
any  action  of  its  own.  In  every  just  sense,  the  so-called  withdrawal  by  the  Department  is 
only  a  notification  to  the  public  of  the  effect  of  the  act  of  Congress  itself.  The  law  was 
exhaustive ;  the  Department  could  only  act  to  give  application  to  its  provisions  to  the  land 
and  notice  to  the  world  thereof.  And  so  the  Supreme  Court  said  in  the  case  of  this  company 
already  referred  to,  of  the  withdrawal  made  on  another  portion  of  the  line— 

"This  notification  did  not  add  to  the  force  of  the  act  itself,  but  it  gave  notice  to  all 
**  parties  seeking  to  make  a  pre-emption  settlement  that  lands  within  certain  defined  limits 
"  might  be  appropriated  for  the  roads." 
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ONLT  ONB  BELT  Or  LAHD  CAN  BB  WITHDRAWN. 

This  reading  of  the  statuto  llmlta  the  power  of  the  Commissioner  aa  much  In  one  aspect 
aa  the  other ;  ho  could  neither  by  his  order  terminate,  suspend  or  alter  the  vigor  of  the 
ezpreseed  will  of  Congress  in  respect  to  what  lands  were  to  bo  withdrawn,  or  for  what 
period  to  remain  so ;  nor  could  he  by  .his  order  give  any  added  force  to  a  law  whioh  propria 
tlgore  accomplished  independently  of,  and  prior  to  his  order,  all  which  could  be  effected. 
To  hold  otherwise  woul<l  be  to  declare  that  the  force  of  the  act  of  Congress  was  terminable 
or  alterable,  with  respect  to  the  specific  lands  to  which  it  related,  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  ORlco ;  a  conclusion  for  which  neither  this  act  nor  any 
other  statute  furnishes  the  least  foundation.  He  could  not  restore  in  the  market,  right- 
fully, lands  which  the  act  of  Congress  had  withdrawn  for  a  period  the  duration  of  which 
extended  by  clear  and  necessary  implication  beyond  the  time  when  he  undertook  to  restore 
them  :  and,  if  he  could  not  restore  these  lands  to  market  by  his  order,  contrary  to  that 
statute,  it  is  impossible  to  uphold  the  exercise  of  an  assumed  authority,  in  the  face  of  the 
plan  and  purposes  of  this  act,  to  withdraw  again  another  belt  of  eighty  miles  in  width. 
The  law  intended  that  hut  one  such  belt  should  be  withdrawn  before  deflnito  location  should 
give  fixity  to  the  grant.  To  permit  him  to  withdraw  another  is  manifestly  to  recognize  an 
act  contrary  to  the  purpose  of  the  Congress. 

WOUIiD  PUT  A  BlilQHT  ON  PROORKSS  AND  BETTIiEMENT. 

This  interpretation  of  the  statute,  as  affecting  the  authority  of  the  Land  Office,  results 
from  the  application  of  well-established  canons  of  construction,  and  is  arrived  at  without 
respect  to  the  argvmentvm  ad  inconvenUnii.  If,  however,  attention  be  directedto  the  serious 
and  inequitable  consequences  which  such  a  theory,  as  pursued,  necessarily  Involves,  it 
t)ecomes  still  more  impossible  to  suppose  that  the  Congress  could  ever  have  designed  such 
effects.  The  projected  line  of  this  railroad  extended  from  east  of  the  Mississippi  river  to 
the  Pacific  ocean,  leaving  open  to  the  company's  choice  any  route  north  of  the  25th  par- 
allel of  latitude.  If  what  was  done  to  the  eastern  portion  of  Washington  Territory  were 
legally  done,  it  might  have  been  as  well  inflicted  upon  any  portion  of  that  entire  expanse 
of  the  northwestern  country. 

A  line  of  general  route  is  fixed  by  the  company,  accepted  by  the  Department,  and  the 
act  of  Congress  declared  applicable,  so  that  half  of  the  public  lands  are  withdrawn  from 
the  use  of  settlers  throughout  a  belt  of  eighty  miles  wide,  and  the  other  half  are  to  be  pur- 
-chased  only  at  double  minimum  price.  Such  a  condition  of  things  remains  for  years,  the 
road,  meantime,  not  being  constructed  ;  a  serious  blight  upon  the  progress  and  settlement 
Is  necessarily  intlicted ;  but  many,  adventurously  pushing  into  the  new  country  and 
expecting  the  coming  of  a  railroad,  buy  lands  at  the  price  fixed  upon  the  basis  of  such  an 
expectation. 

Is  all  this  to  be  rendered  worse  than  vain  at  the  mere  option  of  the  company  with  the 
compliance  of  the  Land  OIHce,  and  another  belt  of  eighty  miles  in  width  to  be  again 
marked  with  these  effects?  The  Commissioner  undertakes,  indeed,  to  unloose  the  with- 
drawal of  the  lands  within  the  first  and  to  open  them  to  market ;  but  they  are  necessarily 
left  charged  with  the  cloud  already  placed  upon  them  and  with  the  injustice  arising  from 
the  disappointment  to  those  who  have  paid  a  double  price  in  reliance  upon  a  justifiable 
expectation. 

It  must  be  noted  also  that  unless  the  restriction  on  the  power  to  change  and  re-locate 
the  line  of  general  route  be  applicable  to  the  first  location,  there  is  no  limitation  what- 
ever. If  the  second  location  and  withdrawal  were  authorized,  so  was  the  third,  or  any 
number. 

Instead  of  this  great  enterprise  proving  an  Inducement  to  settlement  and  a  promoter 
of  development,  under  such  a  course  of  action  it  could  not  but  be  a  mighty  agent  of  wrong 
to  individuals  and  injjiry  to  the  public,  retarding  Instead  of  exhilarating  the  course  of 
advancing  civilization.  These  consequences  wore  a  priori  so  obvious  and  the  privilege 
proffered  to  this  company,  within  its  strictest  limitations,  so  extensive  and  unusual,  that  it 
must  be  regarded  as  having  been  clearly  within  the  legislative  purpose  to  confine  the 
exercise  of  such  a  privilege  strictly  to  its  boundaries  as  expressed  by  the  Act,  with  no 
latitude  of  authority  In  any  officer  of  the  Government  to  amplify  and  enlarge  them. 
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The  conviction  of  the  correctness  of  the  foregoing  propositions  is  so  strong  in  my 
mind  that  I  feel  entirely  content  to  rest  upon  them  the  afBrmance  of  the  conclusion 
reached  by  your  office  upon  other  grounds,  it  being  apparent  from  the  facts  stated  that, 
unless  the  withdrawal  of  1873  was  valid  to  forbid  the  exercise  by  a  settler  of  the  rights 
given  by  the  pre-emption  and  homestead  laws  upon  any  public  lands  otherwise  subject  to 
them.  Miller  secured,  by  his  settlement  in  1878  and  his  residence  thereafter,  such  a  right  as 
would  prevent  the  selection  by  the  company,  if  otherwise  valid,  from  attaching  to  the 
quarter  section  taken  by  him. 

THE  COMMISSION  DID  NOT  REVOKE  FORMER  WITHDRAWAL. 

It  has  been  seen  from  this  statement  of  the  facts,  that,  when  the  line  of  definite  location 
was  made  and  approved,  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  while  assuming  to 
make  no  withdrawal  of  the  lands  within  the  indemnity  limits,  beyond  forty  and  within  fifty 
miles  distant  from  the  line  of  definite  location,  yet  refrained  from  revoking  the  withdrawal 
of  so  much  of  the  indemnity  limits  as  happaned  to  fall  within  the  withdrawal  made  in  1373, 
upon  the  basis  of  the  second  establishment  of  a  general  route. 

lam  unwilling  to  accept  the  conclusion  that  there  was  any  force  whatever,  indepen- 
dently of  the  statute,  in  the  order  of  the  acting  commissioner  of  the  30th  of  March,  1873 ;  or 
that,  properly  construed,  it  was  designed  to  mean  any  more  than  a  direction  to  the  local 
officers  to  comply  with  the  granting  act. 

INDEMNITY  LANDS  OPBM  TO  SBTTLEMEMT  UNTIL  SELECTED   BY  THE  RAILROAD, 

The  consequence  is,  that  until  a  valid  selection  by  the  grantee  is  made  from  the  lands 
withlnthe  Indemnity  limits,  they  are  entirely  open  to  disposition  by  the  United  States  or 
to  appropriation  under  the  laws  of  ttie  United  States  for  the  disposition  of  tha  public  lands. 
There  is  nothlugin  the  line  bounding  the  indemnity  limits  to  distinguish  lands  within  it 
from  any  other  public  lands  ;  the  only  purpose  of  that  being  to  place  a  boundary  upon  the 
right  of  selection  in  the  grantee  to  make  gool  losses  sustained  within  grante  1  limits.  This 
effect  has  been  most  explicitly  declared  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  the  Kansas 
Pacific  Railroad  Company  w.  the  Atchis)n,  Topeka  an  1  Santa  Fe  Railroad  Company  (113 
U.  S.,  4U),  and  in  other  cases.  In  that  case,  the  Court  said  of  an  order  of  the  Commissioner 
of  the  General  Land  Office  similar  to  this,  so  far  as  applicable  to  indemnity  limits : 

"  The  order  of  withdrawal  of  lands  along  the  *  probable  lines '  of  the  defendant's  road, 
"  made  on  the  19th  of  March,  1833,  by  the  Commisj'ioner  of  the  General  Lind  Office,  affected 
"no  rights  which  without  it  would  have  been  ajquired  to  the  lands,  nor  in  any  respect  con- 
"  trolled  the  subsequent  grant." 

It  also  said  of  the  Indemnity  limits  under  discussion  there  : 

"  From  what  was  thus  expected  (from  the  granted  limits)  other  lands  were  to  be  seleot'^d 
"  from  aajacent  lands,  if  an>j  t/iea  rem'uned,  to  w'licli  no  other  valid  claims tiad  originate  I.  But 
"  what  unippropriated  lands  would  thus  be  found  and  selected  could  not  ba  kuowa  before 
"  actual  selection.  A  right  to  selec  them  within  certain  limits.  In  case  of  deficiency  within 
"the  ten-mile  limit,  wa<  alone  conferred,  not  a  right  to  any  spjciflj  Uni  or  lands  capable 
"  of  identification  by  any  principles  of  law  or  rules  of  measuremaaf.  Neither  locality  nor 
"quantity  n  given  from  whicti  such  lands  could  De  ascertained.  If,  therefore,  when  such 
"selection  was  to  be  made,  the  lands  from  which  the  deficiency  was  to  be  supplied  had 
"been  appropriated  by  Congress  to  other  purposes,  the  right  of  selection  becima  a  barren 
"  right,  for  until  selection  was  made  the  title  remained  in  the  government  subject  to  its  dia- 
"  posal  at  its  pleasure." 

NO  POWER  TO  MAKE  THE  WITHDRAWAL. 

It  was  in  view  of  this  difference  and  its  consequencjs,  tha't  the  language  of  the  granting 
act  was  employed  by  Congress,  by  which  it  was  explicitly  provided  that  the  provisions  of 
the  pre-emption  and  homestead  laws  "  shall  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby  extended  to  all 
other  lands  on  the  line  of  said  road,  whan  surveyed,  excepting  those  hereby  granted  to  sfiid 
company." 

If  lands  within  the  indemnity  limits  are  to  be  regarded  as  "  on  the  line  of  said  road," 
this  declaration  appears  to  me  prohibitory  of  any  withdrawal,  for  the  banefit  of  this  road. 
It  might  be  that  such  lau'is  could  ba  withdrawn  for  some  other  public  purpose,  within 
executive  authority  to  provide  for,  such,  for  eximple,  as  to  constitute  a  reservation  for 
Indians. 
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But  this  lanfruaffe  wu  Introduced  into  the  same  section  whiota  declared  the  panted 
lands  not  to  bo  liable  to  sale,  etc.,  and  immediately  followinflr  that  declaration,  and  in  the 
same  sentence,  so  as  obviously  to  mark  the  lejrlslatlvo  Intent  to  make  clearly  distinguish- 
able the  lands  beyond  the  granted  limits  as  bcinR  liable  to  disposition  under  those  laws. 
Having  so  explicitly  declared,  it  was  not  necessary  to  add  a  prohibition  upon  executive  oflS- 
oers  against  withdrawal  for  the  benefit  of  the  road.  It  Rave  to  any  person  entitled  under 
the  pre-emption  or  homestead  laws  to  take  any  such  lands  the  absolute  right  to  acquire  any 
proper  quantity  thereof,  in  accordance  therewith  ;  and  this  right  an  executive  ofBcer  could 
not  deprive  the  settler  of.  The  act  as  much  makes  that  his  right  as  it  makes  it  the  right  Of 
the  company  to  take  the  others. 

I  cannot  be  satisfied  with  the  idea  that  this  language  was  so  introduced,  in  immediate 
Qualification  of  and  distinction  upon  the  words  rendering  lands  Ifa  the  granted  limits  "  not 
liable  to  sale  or  entry,"  for  the  mere  purpose  of  declaring  "  what  was  already  enacted  by 
general  laws."  The  general  laws  applied  without  this  declaration,  and  they  applied  more 
extensively  than  this  would  apply  them,  since  by  the  general  laws  entries  of  other  kinds 
might,  if  conditions  concurred,  be  also  made.  The  aim  of  this  language  was,  as  1  am  forced 
to  read  it,  towards  the  availability  to  settlement  of  all  lands  not  granted.  It  was  a  vast 
grant,  and  even  as  so  limited,  a  threatening  shadow  to  fall  on  the  settlement  of  the  North- 
west. Well  might  Congress  say,  "  the  lands  granted  you  «hall  have,  but  you  shall  tie  up  no 
more  from  the  actual  settler  to  the  prevention  of  development." 

HOW  THB  LAND  OFriOB   FOBMERLT   CONSTRUED  THB  LAW. 

Inasmuch,  however,  as  I  cannot  regard  the  original  order  of  withdrawal  in  1872  as  obli- 
gatory to  deny  Miller's  rights  for  the  other  reasons  given,  it  is  unnecessary  further  to  press 
the  argument  that  when  his  land  fell  within  the  indemnity  limits  of  the  road  it  was  open 
to  his  appropriation  under  the  homestead  law,  until  selected  by  the  Company. 

In  the  view  I  have  taken,  it  may  not  be  necessary  now  to  dispose  of  the  claim  of  the 
Company  to  select  this  land,  other  than  to  say  it  has  been  validly  entered  under  the  home- 
stead law  by  Miller,  and  any  right  it  may  have  must  be  subject  to  his  right  to  make  final 
proof. 

Yet  I  think  it  proper  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  manner  in  which  this  claim  of  selec- 
tion has  been  made.  And,  first,  I  think  it  should  be  observed  that  a  mere  claim  of  selec- 
tion, not  based  upon  such  foundation  as  the  law  and  the  regulations  of  the  Department 
require,  cannot  give  a  right.  The  selection  must  be  one  which  is  both  well-founded  in  the 
necessity  for  it  and  the  manner  of  making  it,  and,  therefore,  one  within  the  direction  and 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  In  this  case,  the  original  selection  list  f^ave  no 
indication  of  the  basis  upon  which  a  right  of  selection  of  this  tract  could  be  claimed.  It 
proceeded  upon  the  assumption  that  the  Company  might  "select"  as  many  lands  as  it  saw 
fit,  and  make  proof  of  its  losses  afterwards.  This  practice  was.  indeed,  permitted  for  some 
time  in  the  General  Land  Office,  and  thus  it  has  happened  that  some  railroad  companies 
have  selected,  in  lieu  of  lost  lands,  and  procured  certification  of,  lands  much  in  excess  in 
acreage  of  their  loeses  for  which  the  selections  were  admissible.  It  was  also  specially 
allowed  in  the  case  of  this  Company.  But  it  was  so  allowed  only  upon  condition  that  the 
basis  was  subsequently  to  be  supplied,  and  no  selection  was  valid  until  approved  after  such 
basis  should  be  determined.    It  was  thus  only  a  question  of  the  order  of  procedure. 

THE  ROAD  MCST  PROVE  ITS  CLAIU. 

This  practice  was  of  doubtful  validity,  at  least  to  give  a  right  from  date  of  first  selec- 
tion, and  was  changed  some  time  since  by  departmental  regulation.  The  act  is  explicit 
that,  whenever,  prior  to  the  definite  location  of  the  line,  "Ary  of  said  sections  or  parts  of 
sections,  shall  have  been  granted,  sold,  reserved,  occupied  by  homestead  settlers,  or  pre- 
empted, or  otherwise  disposed  of,  other  lands  shall  be  selected  by  said  Company  in  lieu 
thereof,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,"  etc.,  etc. 

Manifestly  it  was  necessary  to  point  out  the  section,  or  the  part  of  a  section,  which  had 
thus  been  lost  to  the  grant,  and  the  manner  of  its  loss,  in  order  to  authorize  the  taking  of 
another  tract  of  land  in  place  of  it.  The  Department  ought,  before  approval  of  a  selection, 
first  to  determine  whether  the  land  lost  to  the  grant  was  so  previously  appropriated  as  to 
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furnish  the  basis  of  a  selection,  and  it  ought  to  be  particularly  shown  for  what  specific  lands 
lostspeciflc  selections  were  made.  Until  these  facts  appear,  the  Company  has  not  estab- 
lished the  right  to  appropriate  from  the  body  of  lands  open  to  its  choice,  but  is  confined  to 
those  specifically  granted. 

In  accordance  with  this  rule,  my  predecessor  (Mr.  Lamar)  on  the  4th  of  August,  1885, 
approved  a  circular  from  your  oflloe  to  the  local  officers,  in  which  they  were  directed  as 
follows: 

*'  Before  admitting  railroad  indemnity  selections  in  any  case,  you  will  require  preliml- 
•*'  nary  lists  to  be  filed,  specifying  the  particular  deficiencies  for  which  indemnity  is  claimed. 
"*  *  Where  indemnity  selections  have  heretofore  been  made  without  specification  of 
*'  losses,  you  will  require  the  companies  to  designate  the  deficiencies  for  which  such  indem- 
"  nity  is  to  be  applied  before  further  selections  are  allowed." 

HOW  TITLBS  HAT  BE   CliOTTDBD. 

It  was  in  obedience  to  the  last  clause  that  this  company  filed  on  the  25th  of  October, 
1887,  the  list  of  particular  deficiencies  upon  which  the  claim  of  selections  in  list  number 
two,  before  mentioned,  was  based.  That  list  excellently  illustrates  the  necessity  for  the 
rule  mentioned.  Since  1883  the  claim  of  this  Company  to  take  the  58,000  acres  in  list  number 
t,vo  has  remained  a  cloud  upon  all  the  lands  embracel  within  it.  Yet  when  called  upon  to 
specify  particular  lands  lost  from  the  granted  limits,  for  which  such  a  right 
of  selection  can  exist,  only  4,011  acres  are  shown,  except  by  claiming  indemnity  for  about 
S5,0J0  acres  of  lands,  for  the  m^st  part  not  particularly  defined,  lying  within  the  Yakima 
Indian  Reservation.  But  that  Indian  Reservation  lies  about  two  hundred  mlleaeouth- 
westerly  from  the  land  of  Miller.  *  »  »  no  absolute  right  to  granted  lands  exists, 
and  no  right  of  selection  for  lands  lost  from  the  granted  lands  can  possibly  arise,  until  the 
line  of  definite  location  is  macie.    It  is  unnecessary  to  elaborate  so  clear  a  proposition. 

miller's  land  not  in  the  indemnity  limits,  as  claimed. 

The  entire  extent,  then,  to  which  a  right  of  selection  can  now  be  accorded  to  this  com- 
pany, on  the  basis  upon  which  they  have  claimed  it  In  this  Ifst,  is  to  indemnify  the  loss  of 
about  4,011  acres.  If  the  lands  which  they  have  chosen  to  select  in  this  list  number  two  be 
applied  in  the  order  in  which  they  have  named  them  for  selection,  to  this  deficiency,  the 
•entire  right  is  satisfied  by  the  lands  in  the  first  fifty  or  sixty  tracts  designated;  while  the 
land  of  Guilford  Miller  is,  as  has  been  stated,  the  one  hundred  and  forty-ninth  tract 
claimed.  There  does  not  appear,  therefore,  from  any  showing  yet  made  by  the  company, 
that  it  has  any  right,  whatever,  to  claim  this  land  because  of  anything  lost  from  the  granted 
limits;  nor  has  it,  to  this  time,  made  any  such  claim,  other  than  in  this  list  number  two. 

Meantime,  whatever  may  have  been  the  validity  of  the  order  of  withdrawal,  it  was 
revoked  on  the  15th  of  August  last.  If  I  were  bound  to  regard  Miller's  homestead  entry 
as  Irregular  because  in  conflict  with  the  subsisting  withdrawal  at  the  time  it  was  made, 
yet.  Inasmuch  as  that  withdrawal  has  entirely  ceased,  and  no  objection  remains  in  any 
right  of  the  company,  or  otherwise,  so  far  as  known  to  the  Department,  to  his  taking  this 
land,  and,  inasmuch  as  his  settlement  and  long  residence  (assuming  his  claims  in  respect 
■thereto  will  be  established  by  final  proofs)  entitle  him  to  equitable  consideration,  it  would 
appear  to  be  not  an  Improper  exercise  of  discretion  to  now  direct  the  allowance  of  his 
applioation  for  a  homestead  entry. 

miller's  equitable  as  well  as  a  legal  claim. 

I  do  not,  however,  for  the  reasons  already  so  elaborately  given,  find  myself  under  any 
necessity  to  sustain  his  claim  upon  any  tender  principles  of  merely  equitable  nature.  He 
stands,  in  my  judgment,  upon  a  solid  legal  foundation  in  his  claim  upon  the  Government  to 
the  recognition  of  his  right  as  a  homesteader,  and  his  entry  should  remain  intact.  Your 
■decision  to  this  effect  is  affirmed,  and  the  papers  in  the  case  herewith  transmitted. 
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CHAPTER   XIX. 
THE   INDIAN   BUREAU. 


A   CAREFUL   BUSINESS    POLICY  ADOPTED   IN   DEALING   WITH   THE 
WARDS   OF  THE  GOVERNMENT. 

A  Decline  in  the  Number   of  Indian    Outbreaks  and  a 
MarTced  Improvement  in  the  Service. 


The  President  has  always  manifested  the  closest  interest  in  the  treatment,  con- 
dition and  ■welfare  of  the  Indians.  In  bis  first  annual  message  he  treated  the  ques- 
tion at  some  length,  and,  as  the  following  extracts  will  show,  with  great  intelli- 
gence and  earnestness : 

It  Is  useless  to  dilate  upon  the  wrongs  of  the  Indians,  and  as  useless  to  indulge  in 
the  heartless  belief  that  because  their  wrongs  are  revenged  in  their  own  atrocious  manner, 
therefore  they  should  be  exterminated. 

They  are  within  the  care  of  our  Government,  and  their  rights  are,  or  should  be, 
protected  from  invasion  by  the  most  solemn  obligations.  They  are  properly  enough 
called  the  wards  of  the  Government;  and  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  guardian- 
ship Involves,  on  our  part,  efforts  for  the  improvement  of  their  condition  and  the  en- 
forcement of  their  rights.  There  seems  to  be  general  concurrence  in  the  proposition 
that  the  ultimate  object  of  their  treatment  should  be  their  civilization  and  citizenship. 
Fitted  by  these  to  keep  pace  in  the  march  of  progress  with  the  advanced  civilization 
about  them,  they  will  readily  assimilate  with  the  mass  of  our  population,  assuming  the 
responsibilities  and  receiving  the  protection  Incident  to  this  condition.  The  difficulty 
appears  to  be  In  the  selection  of  the  means  to  be  at  present  employed  toward  the  attain- 
ment of  this  result. 

THE  DESIRE  OF  THE  INDIANS  TBEMSEI^VB^ 

Our  Indian  population,  exclusive  of  those  in  Alaska,  is  reported  as  numbering  260,00Q, 
nearly  all  being  located  on  lands  set  apart  for  their  use  and  occupation,  aggregating  over 
one  hundred  and  thirty-four  millions  of  acres.  These  lands  are  included  in  the  boundaries 
of  one  hundred  and  seventy-one  reservations  of  different  dimensions,  scattered  In  twenty- 
one  States  and  Territories,  presenting  great  variations  in  climate  and  In  the  kind  and 
quality  of  their  soils.  Among  the  Indians  upon  these  several  reservations  there  exist  the 
most  marked  differences  in  natural  traits  and  disposition  and  in  their  progress  toward  civil- 
ization. While  some  are  lazy,  vicious  and  stupid,  others  are  Industrious,  peaceful  and  in- 
telligent ;  while  a  portion  of  them  are  self-supporting  and  Independent,  and  have  so  far  ad- 
vanced In  civilization  that  they  make  their  own  laws,  administered  through  officers  of  their 
own  choice,  and  educate  their  children  In  schools  of  their  own  establishment  and  main- 
tenance, others  stlU  retain,  in  squalor  and  dependenoe,  almoet  the  savagery  of  their 
natural  state. 
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In  dealing  with  this  question  the  desires  manifested  by  the  Indians  should  not  be 
ignored.  Here,  again,  we  find  a  great  diversity.  With  some  the  tribal  relation  is  cherished 
Tvith  the  utmost  tenacity,  while  its  hold  upon  others  is  considerably  relaxed ;  the  love  of 
home  is  strong  with  all,  and  yet  there  are  those  whose  attachment  to  a  particular  locality 
is  by  no  means  unyielding;  the  ownership  of  their  lands  in  severalty  is  much  desired  by 
«ome,  while  by  others,  and  sometimes  among  the  most  civilized,  such  a  distribution  would 
be  bitterly  opposed. 

The  variation  of  their  wants,  growing  out  of  and  connected  with  the  character  of  their 
several  locations,  should  be  regarded.  Some  are  upon  reservations  most  fit  for  grazing, 
but  without  flocks  or  herds;  and  some,  on  arable  land,  have  no  agricultural  implements; 
while  some  of  the  reservations  are  double  the  size  necessary  to  maintain  the  number  of 
Indians  now  upon  them;  in  a  few  cases  perhaps,  they  should  be  enlarged. 

THE  EFFECT  OF  CHRISTIAN   TEACHING. 

The  history  of  all  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  the  civilization  of  the  Indian, 
I  think  will  disclose  the  fact,  that  the  beginning  has  been  religious  teaching,  followed  by 
or  accompanying  secular  education.  "While  the  self  sacrificing  and  pious  men  and  women 
who  have  aided  in  this  good  work  by  their  independent  endeavor,  have  for  their  reward 
the  beneficent  results  of  their  labor  and  the  consciousness  of  Christian  duty  well  per- 
formed, their  valuable  services  should  be  fully  acknowledged  by  all  who,  under  the  law, 
are  charged  with  the  control  and  management  of  our  Indian  wards. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  FOB  A  REFORMED  SYSTEM. 

I  recommend  the  passage  of  a  law  authorizing  the  appointment  of  six  commissioners, 
three  of  whom  shall  be  detailed  from  the  Army,  to  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  a  careful 
Inspection  from  time  to  time  of  all  the  Indians  upon  our  reservations  or  subject  to  the 
care  and  control  of  the  Government,  with  a  view  of  discovering  their  exact  condition  and 
needs,  and  determining  what  steps  shall  be  taken  on  behalf  of  the  Government  to  improve 
their  situation  in  the  direction  of  their  self-support  and  complete  civilization  ;  that  they 
ascertain  from  such  Inspection  what,  if  any,  of  the  reservations  may  be  reduced  in  area, 
and  in  such  cases  what  part,  not  needed  for  Indian  occupation,  may  be  purchased  by  the 
Government  from  the  Indians,  and  disposed  of  for  their  benefit;  what,  if  any,  Indians 
may,  with  their  consent,  be  removed  to  other  reservations,  with  a  view  of  their  concentra- 
tion and  the  sale  on  their  behalf  of  their  abandoned  reservations  ;  what  Indian  lands  now 
held  in  common  should  be  allotted  in  severalty ;  in  what  manner  and  to  what  extent  the 
Indians  upon  the  reservations  can  be  placed  under  the  protection  of  our  laws  and  sub- 
jected to  their  penalties ;  and  which,  if  any,  Indians  should  be  invested  with  the  right  of 
citizenship.  The  powers  and  functions  of  the  commissioners  in  regard  to  these  subjects 
should  be  clearly  defined,  though  they  should,  in  conjunction  with  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, be  given  all  the  authority  to  deal  deflaitely  with  the  questions  presented,  deemed 
safe  and  consistent. 

They  should  be  also  charged  with  the  duty  of  ascertaining  the  Indians  who  might 
properly  be  furnished  with  implements  of  agriculture,  and  of  what  kind ;  in  what  cases 
the  support  of  the  Government  should  be  withdrawn ;  where  the  present  plan  of  distribu- 
ting Indian  supplies  should  be  changed ;  where  schools  may  be  established,  and  where  dis- 
continued ;  the  conduct,  methods  and  fitness  of  agents  in  charge  of  reservations  ;  the  ex- 
tent to  which  such  reservations  are  occupied  or  intruded  upon  by  unauthorized  persons; 
and  generally  all  matters  related  to  the  welfare  and  improvement  of  the  Indian. 

They  should  advise  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  concerning  these  matters  of  de- 
tail in  management,  and  he  should  be  given  power  to  deal  with  them  fully,  if  he  is  not  now 
invested  with  such  power. 

This  plan  contemplates  the  selection  of  persons  for  commissioners  who  are  Interested 
in  the  Indian  question,  and  who  have  praistical  ideas  upon  the  subject  of  their  treatment. 

la  his  second  annual  message  he  considered  the  whole  question  more  fully  and 
in  line  with  his  former  recommendations,  as  shown  by  the  following  extracts : 
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THE  AQXNCr  BTBTEM  LONO  OUTaBOWN. 

The  present  aystem  of  agencies,  while  aboolutcly  necessary  and  well  adapted  for  the 
manaercment  of  our  Indian  alTairs  and  for  the  ends  in  view,  when  it  was  adopted,  is  in  the 
present  staRO  of  Ind'an  mana^oment  inadequate,  standlnK  alone  for  the  accomplishment 
of  an  object  which  has  become  presslufir  in  Its  importance— the  more  rapid  transition  from 
tribal  organizations  to  citizenship,  of  such  portions  of  the  Indians  as  are  capable  of  olTillzed 
life. 

\  When  the  existinR  system  was  adopted  the  Indian  race  was  outside  of  the  limits  of 
organized  States  and  Territories,  and  beyond  the  Immediate  reach  and  operation  of  civil- 
ization ;  and  all  efforts  were  mainly  directed  to  the  maintenance  of  friendly  relations  and 
the  preservation  of  peace  and  quiet  on  the  frontier.  All  this  is  now  changed.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  tho  Indian  fro  ntier.  Civilization,  with  the  busy  hum  of  industry  and  the  in- 
tluences  of  Christianity,  surrounds  these  people  at  every  point.  None  of  the  tribes  are 
outside  of  the  bounds  of  organized  government  and  society,  except  that  the  territorial 
system  has  jiot  been  extended  over  that  portion  of  the  country  known  as  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory. As  a  race  the  Indians  are  no  longer  hostile,  but  may  be  considered  as  submissive  to 
the  control  of  the  Government ;  few  of  them  only  are  troublesome.  Exoept  the  fraff- 
ments  of  several  bands  all  are  now  gathered  upon  reservations. 

SHODIiD  BE  INOOBPORATBD  WITH  OUR  PEOPLE. 

It  is  no  longer  possible  for  them  to  subsist  by  the  chase  and  the  spontaneous  produc- 
tions of  the  earth.  With  an  abundance  of  land,  if  furnished  with  the  means  and  imple- 
ments for  profitable  husbandry,  their  life  of  entire  dependence  upon  Government  rations 
from  day  to  day  is  no  longer  defensible.  Their  inclination,  long  fostered  by  a  defective 
system  of  control,  is  to  cling  to  the  habits  and  customs  of  their  ancestors  and  struggle 
with  persistence  against  the  change  of  life  which  their  altered  circumstances  press  upon 
them.  But  barbarism  and  civilization  cannot  live  together.  It  is  impossible  that  such  In- 
congruous conditions  should  coexist  on  the  same  soil. 

They  are  a  portion  of  our  people,  are  under  the  authority  of  our  Government,  and 
have  a  peculiar  claim  upon  and  are  entiyed  to  the  fostering  care  and  protection  of  the  na- 
tion. The  Government  cannot  relieve  itself  of  this  responsibility  until  they  are  so  far  trained 
and  civilized  as  to  be  able  wholly  to  manage  and  care  for  themselves.  The  pathsin  which  they 
should  walk  must  be  clearly  marked  out  f  i^r  them,  and  they  must  be  led  or  guided  until 
they  are  familiar  with  the  way  and  competent  to  assume  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
our  citizenship. 

Progress  in  this  great  work  will  continue  only  at  the  present  slow  pace  and  at  great 
expense,  unless  the  system  and  methods  of  management  are  improved  to  meet  the 
changed  conditions  and  urgent  demands  of  the  service. 

A  CHANGE  or  STSTEH    AGAIN  ENFORCED. 

Hence  tho  necessity  for  a  supplemental  agency  or  system,  directed  to  the  end  of  pro- 
moting the  general  and  more  rapid  transition  of  the  tribes  from  habits  and  customs  of 
barbarism  to  the  ways  of  civilization. 

With  an  anxious  desire  to  devise  some  plan  of  operation  by  which  to  secure  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Indians,  and  to  relieve  tho  Treasury  as  far  as  possible  from  the  support  of  an 
idle  and  dependent  population.  I  recommended  in  my  previous  annual  message  the  passage 
of  a  law  authorizing  the  appointment  of  a  commlsBion  as  an  instrumentality  auxiliary  to 
those  already  established,  for  the  care  of  the  Indians.  It  was  designed  that  this  commis- 
sion should  be  composed  of  six  intelligent  and  capable  persons— three  to  be  detailed  from 
the  Ai  my— having  practical  ideas  upon  the  subject  of  the  treatment  of  Indians,  and  inter- 
ested in  their  welfare ;  and  that  it  should  be  charge<',  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  with  the  management  of  such  matters  of  detail  as  cannot  with  the  present 
organization  be  properly  and  successfully  conducted,  and  which  present  different  phases, 
as  the  Indians  themselves  differ,  in  their  progress,  needs,  disposition,  and  capacity  for  im- 
provement or  immediate  self-support. 

By  the  aid  of  such  a  commission  much  unwise  and  useless  expenditure  of  money, 
waste  of  materials,  and  unavailing  efforts  might  be  avoided ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  or 
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some  measure  -which  the  wisdom  of  Congress  may  better  devise,  to  supply  the  deficiency 
of  the  present  system,  may  receive  your  consideration,  and  the  appropriate  legislation  be 
provided.    The  time  is  ripe  for  the  work  of  such  an  agency. 


THB  GOOD  RBSULTS  SURE  TO  FOLLOW. 

There  is  less  opposition  to  the  education  and  training  of  the  Indian  youth,  as  shown 
by  the  increased  attendance  upon  the  schools,  and  there  is  a  yielding  tendency  for  the 
individual  holding  of  lands.  Development  and  advancement  in  these  directions  are  essen- 
tial, and  should  have  every  encouragement.  As  the  rising  generation  are  taught  the  lan- 
guage of  civilization  and  trained  in  habits  of  industry,  they  should  assume  the  duties, 
privileges,  and  responsibilities  of  citizenship. 

IN  o  obstacle  should  hinder  the  location  and  settlement  of  any  Indian  willing  to  take 
land  in  severalty ;  on  the  contrary,  the  inclination  to  do  so  should  be  stimulated  at  all 
times  when  proper  and  expedient.  But  there  is  no  authority  of  law  for  making  allotments 
on  some  of  the  reservations,  and  on  others  the  allotments  provided  for  are  so  small,  that 
the  Indians,  though  ready  arid  desiring  to  settle  down,  are  not  willing  to  accept  such  small 
areas,  when  their  reservations  contain  ample  lands  to  afford  them  homesteads  of  sufficient 
size  to  meet  their  present  and  future  needs. 

These  inequalities  of  existing  special  laws  and  treaties,  should  be  corrected  and  some 
general  legislation  on  the  subject  should  be  provided,  so  that  the  more  progressive  mem- 
bers of  the  different  tribes  may  be  settled  upon  homesteads,  and  by  their  example  lead 
others  to  follow,  breaking  away  from  tribal  customs  and  substituting  therefor  the  love  of 
home,  the  interest  of  the  family,  and  the  rule  of  the  State. 

The  Indian  character  and  nature  are  such  that  they  are  not  eapily  led  while  brooding 
over  unadjustod  wrongs.  This  is  especially  so  regarding  their  lands.  Matters  arising  from 
the  construction  and  operation  of  railroads  across  some  of  the  reservations,  and  claims  of 
title  and  right  of  occupancy  set  up  by  white  persons  to  some  of  the  best  land  within  other 
reservations,  require  legislation  for  their  final  adjustment. 

The  settlement  of  these  matters  will  remove  many  embarrassments  to  progress  in  the 
work  of  leading  the  Indians  to  the  adoption  of  our  institutions  and  bringing  them  under 
the  operation,  the  influence,  and  the  piotection  of  the  universal  laws  of  our  country. 


PBOGBESS  MADE  BY  INDIANS  UNDER  PRESENT  ADMINISTRATION. 

A  marked  improvement  in  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  Indians  since  the 
commencement  of  the  present  administration  is  apparent.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
enter  into  statistical  statements  to  establish  this  fact,  as  their  substantial  progress 
toward  civihzation  and  self-support  is  easily  observed  by  all  who  turn  their  atten- 
tion in  that  direction.  The  number  who  have  abandoned  the  blanket  and  teepee 
or  the  dress  and  dwelling  of  the  white  man  is  so  great  that  but  a  small  percentage 
still  hold  on  to  these  evidences  of  barbarism. 

Farming  is  now  so  general  among  them  as  to  promise  soon  to  be  the  universal 
pursuit  of  every  family.  The  increase  in  acreage  of  land  under  cultivation  by  In- 
dians is  great.  They  are  clamorous  for  agricultural  implements,  stock,  seeds,  etc., 
and  agents  are  held  responsible  now  that  their  Indians  know  how  to  use  what  is 
given  to  them  and  to  take  good  care  of  it,  so  that  it  is  not  now  necessary  to  fit  out 
an  Indian  farmer  with  a  complete  new  set  of  tools,  seeds,  etc.,  each  spring,  as  form- 
erly. Tribes  and  bands  are  constantly  being  added  to  the  list  of  those  who  are  not 
only  self-supporting,  but  in  a  fair  way  to  establish  permanent  comfortable  homes. 

This  is  mainly  the  result  of  the  present  system.  Expensive  and  useless  agency 
farms  have  been  discontinued,  and  practical  farmers  located  among  the  Indians  at 
various  points  on  the  several  reservations  to  show  them  how  to  farm,  take  good  care 
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of  stock,  etc.,  are  required  to  report  to  this  office  monthly ;  a  very  great  improve- 
ment on  the  old  metliod,  and  promises  to  completely  and  satisfactorily  solve  the  im- 
portant "  Indian  (juestlon." 

Tlje  present  plan,  if  faithfully  carried  out,  will  soon  relieve  the  Government 
from  the  necessity  for  all  gratuitous  appropriitions  for  Indians,  and  those  who  take 
a  lively  interest  in  their  welfare  and  progress  will  have  much  to  gratify  them. 

Schools  among  the  Indians  and  for  them  at  points  outside  of  reservations  have 
been  largely  increased  and  the  attendance  is  growing  every  day,  so  that  it  will  soon 
be  a  rare  exception  to  find  an  Indian  child  of  school  age  who  does  not  attend,  and 
the  English  language  will  soon  be  universal  with  them. 

All  this  has  been  accomplished  by  the  present  administration,  not  only  without 
additional  expense  to  the  Government,  but  a  great  saving  has  been  the  result  of  its 
management,  which  will  appear  when  it  is  considered  that  although  the  entire 
amount  Congress  was  asked  to  appropriate  for  the  Indian  Department  for  the  next 
fiscal  year  was  some  $120,000  less  than  for  the  preceding  year,  and  nearly  $1,950,000 
less  than  that  estimated  for  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1886,  the  amount  to 
be  used  for  school  purposes  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 1889,  is  nearly  |200,000 
greater  than  that  for  the  year  188G,  making  a  total  saving  from  funds  formerly  re- 
quired for  support,  etc.,  of  the  Indians  of  about  $2,150,000  per  annum. 

The  burden  of  all  reports  from  inspectors,  agents,  special  agents  and  agency 
farmers  is  the  steady  and  remarkable  increase  of  the  interest  taken  by  Indians  in 
their  farming  operations  and  other  civilized  pursuits ;  their  willingness  to  send  their 
children  to  school,  and  their  general  thrifty,  contented  and  prosperous  conditions, 
compared  with  a  few  years  ago. 

THE  INDIANS  MORE  QUIET   THAN  EVER. 

As  the  result  of  a  wise,  precautionary  policy  inaugurated  with  the  incoming  of 
the  present  administration,  the  first  year  of  its  control  was  passed  with  but  a  single 
case  of  serious  disorder  among  the  260,000  Indians  for  whose  management,  care  and 
protection  the  Indian  Bureau  is  held  responsible. 

The  escape  from  the  San  Carlos  reservation  of  some  forty  Chiricahua  bucks  and 
a  few  women  and  children,  under  Chief  Geronimo,  the  history  of  whose  murders, 
depredations  and  pillaging  is  well  remembered  by  the  public,  affords  the  one  case  of 
Indian  outlawry  for  the  entire  year  (1885),  and  the  Indian  office,  under  its  present 
control,  cannot  be  held  responsible  for  that,  inasmuch  as  the  police  control  of  tlje 
Chiricahuas  was  then  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  military.  Furthermore,  the  very 
unwise  policy  of  congregating  large  bodies  of  wild  Indians  on  the  San  Carlos, 
herded  like  cattle  by  the  Republican  administration,  under  immediate  charge  of  the 
military,  and  fed  in  comparative  idleness,  led  to  serious  disturbances  in  1882-3,  of 
wliich  the  Geronimo  outbreak  was  merely  a  continuation ;  so  that,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  Chiricahua  troubles  were  entailed  upon  the  new  administration  by  the  pre- 
ceding one. 

After  the  surrender  of  the  whole  band  of  Chiricahua  Apaches,  numbering  be- 
tween 300  and  400  men,  women  and  children,  were  removed  to  Florida  by  the  War 
Department,  and  there  has  not  been  a  single  case  of  open  hostility  on  the  part  ot 
any  band  or  tribe  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  country  since  the  Gero- 
nimo outbreak,  which  occurred  over  three  years  ago,  nor  has  there  been  any  seriotis 
10 
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disturbance  or  disorder,  if  we  except  the  very  singular  occurrence  ameng  the  peace- 
ful Crows,  at  the  Crow  Agency,  in  Montana,  in  October  last,  when,  as  will  be  re- 
membered, a  handful  of  young  bucks  led  away  by  a  crazy-headed  "medicine  man," 
feigned  an  hostile  demonstration  against  the  Agency,  and  in  a  spirit  of  surprising 
bravado,  defied  the  Agent's  authority  and  challenged  the  military  to  attack  them, 
the  outcome  of  which  was  the  troops  did  attack,  compelling  an  almost  instant  sur- 
render, and  putting  an  end  to  the  disturbance. 

That  the  Indians  have  had  very  frequent  and  bitter  provocations,  there  can  be 
no  question. 

KEEPING  DOWN  INDIAN  WARS  BY  MAKING   NO  AGGRESSIONS. 

When  President  Cleveland  was  inaugurated,  the  powerful  tribe  ofNavajoes 
were  chafing  under  sefious  grievances  and  threatening  trouble.  A  portion  of  their 
reservation  had  been  wrongfully  taken  from  them  the  year  before,  without  their 
consent,  and  they  were  suflering  for  water  to  supply  their  countless  herds  and  flocks 
of  sheep,  the  only  available  stream  of  water  having  been  segregated  from  their  res- 
ervation, and  the  adjoining  land  occupied  by  the  whites,  cutting  the  Indians  com- 
pletely off.  Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Indian  office,  these  lands  were  re- 
stored to  the  Navajoes,  and  a  threatened  bloody  outbreak  thereby  prevented. 

In  the  same  way  the  greater  portion  of  the  Crow,  Creek  and  Winnebago  Res- 
ervations in  Dakota  had  been  wrested  from  the  Sioux,  without  authority  of  law, 
or  the  consent  of  the  Indians.  Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Indian  office,  the 
lands  were  again  restored  to  the  Indians,  it  being  one  of  President  Cleveland's  first 
official  acts.    Here  again  was  serious  trouble  averted. 

The  continued  interference  with  the  Indians  in  their  fishery  rights  on  the  Co- 
lumbia River,  in  Oregon,  the  attempted  occupation  of  the  Zuni  lands,  in  New 
Mexico,  and  also  ihe  Klamath  River  Reservation,  in  California,  by  white  settlers, 
came  very  near  provoking  violence  on  the  part  of  the  Indians,  but  timely  action  by 
the  Indian  Office  prevented  trouble.  So  with  the  Colville  and  Coeur  d'Alene 
Reservation,  which  would  have  been  overrun  by  miners  and  prospectors,  with  the 
almost  certain  result  of  war,  but  for  the  prompt  action  of  the  Indian  office. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Indian  Bureau  since  March,  1885,  to  call  upon  the 
military  whenever  and  wherever  trouble  has  been  anticipated,  and  by  the  timely 
and  always  hearty  co-operation  of  the  War  Department,  peace  has  been  maintained, 
and  white  trespassers  everywhere  have  been  made  to  understand  that  they  cannot 
encroach  upon  the  Indians  with  impunity,  and  the  Indians  have  learned  that,  while 
they  may  expect  protection  from  the  Government,  they  will  not  be  allowed  to 
interfere  with  the  whites. 

Moreover,  the  Indians  have  been  encouraged  in  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  civil- 
ized life  as  never  before,  and  they  have  turned  their  attention  to  farming  and  stock- 
raising  with  a  zeal  hitherto  unknown. 

Perhaps  nothing  has  contributed  so  much  to  the  universal  peace  and  tran- 
quility which  now  prevails  among  the  Indian  tribes,  as  the  action  of  the  Indian 
Office  in  requiring  Indian  Agents  everywhere,  on  pain  of  removal  from  office,  to 
encourage,  aid  and  assist  the  Indians  by  every  means  in  their  power,  to  settle  down 
and  engage  in  agricultural  pursuits  and  farm  life. 
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As  early  as  March,  188(5,  Indian  Agents  were  Instructed  as  follows  : 

"The  one  ^roat  object  Ihis  Department  has  now  In  vieir,  is  the  civilization  of  the 
Indian,  and  to  enable  him  to  support  himself  by  agriculture  as  soon  as  possible.  I  there- 
fore expect,  and  will  require  all  Indian  Agents  and  agency  employes  who  wish  to  be 
retained  in  the  sdryloe,  to  use  every  means  at  their  command  to  instruct,  encourage  and 
assist  the  Indians  to  this  end,  and  their  marked  progrebs  in  successful  agriculture,  com- 
mencing with  the  current  year,  is  indispensably  necessary  to  prove  the  agent  and  em- 
ployes of  an  agency  qualified  for  their  positions-  Nothing  less  than  a  very  great  Improve- 
ment over  former  years  will  be  satisfactory.  That  the  area  of  land  cultivated  by  Indians 
may  be  increased  this  year,  to  its  utmost  possible  extent,  those  who  have  already  made  a 
beginning,  In  a  small  way,  must  be  encouraged  to  enlarge  their  operations,  and  those  who 
have  as  yet  made  no  effort  toward  cultivating  even  a  smaU  piece  of  land,  must  be  urged  to 
make  a  commencement,  and  give  all  possible  advice  and  assistance,  that  they  may  need,  to 
encourage  them." 

The  effect  of  the  application  of  this  system  was  magical.  The  acreage  .of  cul- 
tivated lauds  has  been  increased  enormously,  and  the  beneficial  effect  upon  the 
Indians  has  been  correspondingly  great,  so  that  no  serious  Indian  troubles  are  to 
•be  apprehended  so  long  as  this  humane  and  sensible  poUcy  is  carried  out. 

CABB  EXBRCTSED  IN  THE  CHOICE  OF  AGENCY  CLEBES  AND  OTHER  ElfPOTBS. 

Under  previous  administrations  little  attention  was  paid  by  the  Indian  OflBce  to 
the  qualifications  of  Agency  Clerks,  their  selection  and  appointment  being  left  to 
the  various  Agents.  Under  such  rule  au  agency  could  easily  be  conducted  so  that 
neither  Inspectors  nor  Special  Agents  could  ascertain  the  true  condition  of  affairs, 
much  less  could  the  office  have  any  accurate  or  reliable  information  in  relation  to 
the  business  at  any  agency  in  case  the  Agent  and  Clerk  should  combine  to  perpe- 
trate a  fraud  upon  the  Indian  Government. 

In  order  to  do  away  with  this  inducement  to  dishonesty  and  source  of  reproach, 
the  present  administration  determined  to  have  the  Agency  Clerks  appointed  by  the 
Office,  care  being  exercised  to  appoint  only  competent,  efficient  men,  thoroughly 
honest  and  trustworthy.  In  order  to  secure  men  properly  qualified,  the  Office  re- 
•quires  not  only  the  strongest  recommendations  and  endorsements  as  to  character 
and  ability,  but  before  an  appointment  is  made  a  letter  is  addressed  to  the  appli- 
cant, requiring  him  to  make  application  for  the  place  by  a  letter  in  his  own  compo- 
sition, in  bis  own  handwriting,  stating  his  age,  busin^tt^ qualifications  and  experi- 
ence. He  is  also  furnished  with  a  synopsis  of  the  quWfications  and  duties  of  an 
Agency  Clerk  and  directed  to  state  whether  he  will  accept  the  place,  subject  to  the 
conditions  named  therein. 

AGENCT  PHYSICIANS. 

The  selection  of  physicians  at  Indian  Agencies  has,  for  many  years,  been  re- 
served to  the  Indian  Office,  but  previous  to  the  present  administration  but  little  at- 
tention was  paid  to  this  branch  of  the  service  further  than  simply  to  make  the  ap- 
pointments. No  restrictions  were  imposed  in  regard  to  engaging  in  private  practice 
off  the  reservations,  the  consequence  being  that  many  physicians  neglected  their 
proper  official  duties  to  attend  to  outside  patients,  in  order  to  increase  their  income. 
This,  of  course,  led  to  many  complaints  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  and  Agency  em- 
ployes who  were  neglected,  and  caused  so  much  trouble  that  it  was  determined  to 
improve  the  existing  state  of  affairs  by  prohibiting  Agency  Physicians  from  engaging 
in  private  practice. 
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The  same  care  is  used  in  selecting  physicians  as  in  choosing  clerks,  and  no  ap- 
pointment is  made  until  the  applicant  is  furnished  with  a  synopsis  of  qualification^' 
and  duties,  and  required  to  furnish  the  information  called  for  therein,  and  state  by 
a  letter  of  his  own  composition,  in  his  own  handwriting,  whether  he  will  accept- 
the  position,  subject  to  all  the  conditions  imposed. 

ADDITIONAL  FARMERS. 

For  several  years  past  Congress  has  appropriated  funds  for  the  pay  of  practicab 
farmers  in  the  Indian  service,  to  be  employed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  ia 
addition  to  the  regular  Agency  farmers.  Under  instructions  of  the  Secretary  of  the^ 
Interior,  the  selection  of  persons  for  these  places  has  been  made  by  the  Indian  ■ 
Office,  the  points  to  which  they  are  sent  being  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

Great  care  is  exercised  to  secure  only  competent  practical  farmers  for  these 
places,  men  who  not  only  understand  farming  in  all  its  branches,  including  the  use- 
and  care  of  machinery  and  care  of  stock,  but  who  have  been  actually  engaged  in 
farming  for  at  least  five  years  previous  to  appointment. 

As  in  the  case  of  clerk  and  physician,  an  applicant  is  furnished  with  a  memo- 
randum showing  what  will  be  expected  and  required  in  event  of  his  appointment 
and  stating  the  necessary  qualifications,  and  required  to  signify  his  willingness  to 
accept  the  place,  subject  to  all  the  conditions  imposed. 

SAFEGUARDS  AGAINST  DECEPTION. 

When  any  appointment,  other  than  that  of  agent,  is  made  to  a  position  at  an; 
agency,  the  appointee  is  told  that  he  must  defray  his  own  expenses  in  reaching  his- 
post  of  duty,  as  the  appointment  does  not  take  efiFect  until  he  reports  in  person  to 
the  agent.  This  fact,  in  connection  with  the  certainty  of  dismissal  in  the  event  of 
being  found  incompetent  or  unfitted  in  any  way  for  service,  thus  necessitating  the 
expenditure  of  more  money  for  traveling  expenses,  tends  to  prevent  attempts  to- 
deceive  the  office  or  obtain  appointments  by  false  representations. 

agents'   RELATIVES. 

Under  former  admini^fctions  agents  were  net  required,  as  now,  to  certify  on 
the  sheet  upon  which  nominations  are  submitted,  the  relationship,  if  any,  which  the- 
appointee  might  sustain  to  the  agent.  The  consequence  was  that  a  number  of 
agents  surrounded  themselves  with  their  relatives,  giving  them  the  most  lucrative- 
positions  at  their  disposal.  This  practice  has  been  broken  up,  and  agents  now  cer- 
tify after  each  nomination  whether  or  not  the  person  nominated  is  related  to  him  or 
to  his  bondsmen.  In  no  instance  is  an  agent  or  superintendent  allowed  to  nominate 
more  than  one  member  of  his  family  or  one  kinsman  in  any  degree. 

LEAVES  OP  ABSENCE. 

Formerly  much  suffering;,  and  in  many  cases  death,  resulted  from  granting  leaves^ 
of  absence  to  agency  physicians  and  allowing  them  to  leave  their  posts  of  duty  with- 
out making  any  provision  for  the  care  of  such  cases  as  might  occur  during  their 
absence.    Under  the  present  rule  no  physician  in  the  service  is  granted  leave  of 
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abeence  without  being  required  to  leave  a  properly  qualified  substitute  to  attend  tof 
4rgent  cases. 

This  ruling  has,  without  doubt,  been  of  immense  benefit  to  the  Indians  and 
agency  employees,  has  prevented  much  suffering  and  saved  many  lives. 

INDIAX  SCHOOLS. 

When  the  present  administration  took  charge  of  the  Indian  oflSce  it  was  the 
almost  universal  custf>m  to  allow  the  agents  and  superintendents  of  schools  to  select 
the  entire  corps  of  employees.  There  were  no  regulations  requiring  any  informa- 
tion to  be  filed  as  to  qualifications,  experience,  relationship  or  character  of  the 
parties  appointed.  The  names  of  those  removed  and  appointed  were  merely  reported 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  were  recorded  on  the  "Recerd  of 
Employees"  without  any  question. 

The  new  Commissioner,  soon  after  taking  charge,  formulated  a  rule  by  which 
the  agents  and  superintendents  were  required  to  make  a  statement  of  the  qualifica- 
tions of  every  person  nominated  for  a  position  in  a  school,  and  to  state  the  reasons  for 
every  dismissal  made.  In  October,  1885,  a  circular  was  issued  to  all  persons  having 
charge  of  Indian  schools,  instructing  them  to  furnish  this  information,  and  in 
Januarj ,  1886,  another  circular  was  issued  requiring  a  statement  in  advance  of 
changes  proposed  in  employees,  giving  in  full  the  reasons  and  the  good  expected  to 
be  accomplished,  and  it  was  stated  that  no  discharge  or  nomination  would  be 
approved  unless  the  previous  approval  of  the  Indian  Office  had  been  obtained  for 
such  discharge  or  nomination. 

Instructions  were  also  issued  providing  that,  in  an  exigency,  changes  might  bo 
made,  and  that  a  full  statement  of  the  facts  in  tuch  cases  must  be  immediately  for- 
warded to  the  Indian  Office,  and  the  agents  were  informed  that  they  would  be  held 
strictly  responsible  for  the  recommendations  they  might  make,  and  would  be  held 
responsible  for  any  injury  to  the  service  caused  by  any  one  appointed,  on  their 
recommendations  who  proved  inefficient. 

It  is  now  required  that  applicants  for  positions  in  the  school  service  shall  ffie 
evidence  of  their  fitness.  These  testimonials  are  filed  in  the  Indian  Office,  and  can 
be  referred  to  at  any  time.  The  employees  are  thus  held  responsible  to  the  authori- 
ties at  Washington  for  the  performance  of  their  duties,  and  have  the  assurance  that 
they  will  be  protected  so  long  as  they  faithfully  perform  their  duties.  The  wisdom 
of  this  change  in  the  manner  of  making  appointments  is  evidenced  by  the  increased 
interest  manifested  by  all  school  employees,  and  the  consequent  increased  efficiency 
of  the  schools. 

At  the  present  time  the  schools  are  filled  to  their  utmost  capacity,  and  the  only 
reason  why  more  children  are  not  in  school  is  because  there  are  no  accommodations 
for  them.  The  average  attendance  since  the  advent  of  the  present  admistration  has 
•more  than  doubled,  being  in  1884,  6,115,  and  in  1887, 14,333,  while  during  the  current 
dscal  year  it  has  increased  at  least  20  percent. 
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EXPENDITURES  FOR  INDIAN   SERVICE. 

StaUments  showing  tfu  cost  of  Indian  Service.,  the  efficiency  of  Indian  Schools,  Attendance,  ete- 

1882, 1883  and  1884 Sin,5l8,613  06 

1886, 1887  and  1888 18,872,791  55 

Saving  in  favor  of  1886, 1887  and  1888 »645.82I  51 

Out  of  the  above  expenditures  the  following  sums  were  used  for  the  support  of  Indian  - 
Schools : 

1882, 1883  and  1884 $1,149,024  88 

1886, 1887  and  1888 ■ 3,215,430  39 

Excess  over  1882, 1883  and  1884  for  educational  purposes. .   82,008.40=5  51 

Table  showing  comparative  average  attendance  at  Indian  Schools  during  the  years 
mentioned: 


1882. 
1883. 
1884. 


AVERAGE 
ATTENDANCE. 


4,066 
4,002 
6,115 


18«6. 

1887. 
♦1888. 


AVERAGE 
ATTENDANCE. 


9,630 

10,520 
13,150 


*The  figures  for  1888  are  estimated.  All  returns  are  not  yet  received,  but,  from  thpse 
received,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  increase  over  1887  has  been  at  least  25  per  cent.  This  is 
the  actual  average  attendance.    The  enrollment  la  nearly  16,000. 


LAST  THREE  YEARS  OP    ARTHUR  8    ADMINISTRATION. 


• 

TOTAL  EXPENDITURES. 

SCHOOL  EXPENDITURES. 

Fiscal  year  1882 

$6,a50,592  86 
6,&53,366  56 
6,314.&53  64 

$90,000  00 

Fiscal  year  1883 

466.506  60 

Fiscal  year  1884 

592,518  28 

$19,518,613  06 

$1,149,024  88 

FIRST  THREE  YEARS  OF  CLEVELAND'S  ADMINISTRATION. 


TOTAL  EXPENDITURES. 

SCHOOL  EXPENDITURES. 

Fiscal  year  1886 

$6,286,984  84 
6,212,407  16 
6,373,399  55 

$962,340  25 

Fiscal  year  1887 

1,150,097  77 

Fiscal  year  1888 

1,102,993  37 

$18,872,791  55 

$3,215,430  39 
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CHAPTER  XX. 
THE  PATENT  OFFICE. 


THE  EFFICIENT  WOEK  WHICH    HAS  REEN  DONE  IN  ONE  OF  THE  MOST 
IMPORTANT  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  BUREAUS. 


In  this  important  bureau  of  the  Interior  Department  the  same  salutary  reforms 
and  changes  have  characterized  the  advent  of  the  Democratic  party  to  power. 

The  country  was  met  with  what  seemed  to  be  a  very  plausible  and  vehement 
objection  at  first,  that  a  change  of  administration  would  work  disastrously  to  the 
business  of  the  departments  and  bureaus.  It  was  charged  that  turning  out  old  and 
trusted  officials  and  putting  in  new  ones  would  have  the  eflect  of  impairing  the 
public  service.  That  this  was  believed  by  many  sincere  and  patriotic  people  cannot 
be  doubted  ;  but  the  change  came  and  with  it  a  change  in  the  officials  at  the  head 
of  the  Patent  Office. 

Time  has  contradicted  these  misgivings  and  forebodings  that  a  change  would 
impair  the  public  service,  and  it  is  certain  that  in  no  bureau  has  such  a  charge  been 
more  plainly  and  clearly  contradicted  than  in  the  Patent  Office.  There  has  been 
a  steady  growth,  both  of  the  business  of  the  office  and  the  respect  in  which  it  is 
held  by  the  inventors  of  the  country  ;  and  that  this  steady  growth,  this  keeping  up 
in  its  full  vigor  the  business  of  the  office  has  been  accomplished  under  many  disad- 
vantageous circumstances. 

HIGH  ORDER  OF  MERIT  IN  DECISIONS. 

The  decisions  of  this  office  take  a  high  rank.  Indeed,  so  marked  has  been  the 
judicial  ability  displayed  by  Commissioner  Hall,  that  it  has  drawn  from  the  leading 
papers  of  the  Republican  party  many  worthy  tributes  of  this  efficient  and  scholarly 
official.  Prominent  among  recognitions  in  the  Republican  party  of  the  efficiency 
and  capacity  with  which  this  office  is  now  conducted,  is  one  taken  from  the 
New  York  Tribune  of  October  1,  1887,  and  expresses  the  sentiments  of  all.  It 
says : 

"  In  brief  he  seems  to  recognize  the  fact  that  the  Patent  Office  is  not  a  political  office ; 
that  it  is  supported  by  the  men  of  a  particular  class,  the  inventors— so  well  supported  In 
short  that  the  yearly  dividend  of  twenty  per  cent,  is  realized  from  the  fees  paid  in  while 
there  is  an  accumulated  surplus  of  three  millions  of  dollars  in  the  Treasury. 

"  Every  week's  issue  of  the  Official  Gazette  contains  from  one  to  three  of  the  Commis- 
sioner's decisions  on  points  of  office  practice,  designed  to  bring  uniformity  in  the  same 
among  the  different  divisions.  If  the  story  told  by  the  attorneys  is  to  be  believed  something 
of  that  kind  la  badly  needed." 
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The  Scientific  American,  the  ablest  industrial  journal  in  the  world,  then  com- 
nftnts  upon  this  as  follows : 

.^  "  The  encomium  of  the  Tribune  on  Commissioner  Hall  is  just,  and  reminds  one  of  the 
Patent  Office  administration  under  the  Commlssionerships  of  Judge  Mason  and  Judge  Holt, 
which  was  a  good  while  ago,  but  whom  the  few  of  us  live  to  remember  with  satisfaction." 

COBPORATE  POWER  AND  THE  PATENT  LAWS. 

Corporate  power,  grown  to  an  alarming  size  during  the  past  quarter  of  a 
century  by  special  class  legislation  and  the  many  privileges  given  to  it  during  the 
Republican  regime,  has  pushed  its  baleful  influences  even  into  the  indus- 
trial arts. 

For  years  it  has  been  known  that  the  real  inventors  of  the  country,  most  of 
them  humble  but  skilled  mechanics  in  the  industrial  arts,  have  utterly  failed  to 
reap  the  benefits  of  their  inventive  genius.  Seldom  has  it  been  that  the  real 
inventor  has  reaped  the  harvest  of  his  patience  and  his  skill.  Almost  every 
invention  represents  years  of  some  ingenious  mechanic's  life,  is  immediately  seized 
upon  by  some  monopoly  or  other,  the  interest  of  the  inventor  bought  for  a  song, 
and  the  benefits  of  the  invention,  which  the  spirit  of  the  patent  laws  intended 
should  go  to  the  public  at  large,  has  been  held  for  the  advantage  of  the  special  few, 
to  be  doled  out  by  corporations  to  the  general  public  at  enormous  profits  to  the 
managers. 

Benton  J.  Hall,  the  incumbent  of  the  Commissioner's  oflice,  among  other  sug- 
gestions for  reform,  said  in  his  last  annual  report  that  the  statute  enables  rich  and 
influential  parties  to  keep  the  applications  for  patents,  of  which  they  are  the 
assignees,  pending  in  the  office  for  years  before  their  patent  is  issued.  In  the  mean- 
time they  are  engaged  in  manufacturing  and  putting  upon  the  market  the  article 
or  improvement,  but  warning  the  public  that  the  patent  is  "applied  for,"  the  effect 
of  which  is  to  give  them  the  absolute  control  of  the  monopoly  of  the  invention 
and  to  deter  all  other  inventors  from  entering  the  same  field  of  invention  and 
manufacturing  the  same  article.  The  Commissioner  recommended  to  Congress 
that  this  section  should  be  modified,  and  that  there  be  vested  in  the  Commissioner 
a  discretion  to  declare  any  application  forfeited  for  want  of  prosecution  whenever 
he  is  satisfied  that  such  should  be  done. 

In  harmony  with  this  suggestion,  the  Commissioner  also  recommended  that 
patents  should  be  limited  by  the  exercise  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  a  cer- 
tain discretion  vested  in  the  Commissioner. 

The  abuse  alluded  to  affects  the  farmer  directly  when  it  is  remembered  that 
barb-wire  is  made  the  basis  of  the  barb- wire  syndicates,  whose  enormous  profits 
must  be  paid  by  the  farmer ;  it  affects  the  mechanic  who  is  compelled  to  pay  a  profit 
by  way  of  royalty  upon  the  very  tools  he  uses,  to  some  powerful  syndicate ;  it 
affects  the  poor  seamstress,  whose  daily  bread  comes  to  her  from  the  use  of  the  sew- 
ing machine ;  it  affects  the  mass  of  people  who  are  compelled  to  pay  enormous  roy- 
alties upon  inventions  held  and  controlled  by  capital  and  monopolies. 

The  Commissioner  thus  formulates  his  conclusion. 
"I  suggest  for  the  consideration  of  Congress  the  propriety  of  providing  that  all  patents 
hereafter  issuing  shall  contain  a  provision  that  they  may  be  extinguished  by  the  govern- 
ment at  any  time  upon  the  payment  to  the  owners  of  the  property,  whether  the  patentee 
or  his  assigns,  of  a  reasonable  sum  of  money,  such  sum  to  be  determined  by  arbitration  or 
otherwise,  as  may  seem  appropriate  to  Congress.  ****** 
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"The  proflta  which  are  enjoyed  by  the  owners  of  property  of  this  character  are  rather 
the  result  of  having  control  of  the  tnarket  and  being  everywhere  flrmly  established  in  the 
1)U8ine68  of  manufacturing  the  patented  article." 


COMP.VBATIVE   STATEMENT  OF   WORK   DONE. 

The  following  tabulated  statement,  comparing  the  records  of  the  office  for  the 
first  three  years  of  democratic  administration  with  the  corresponding  three  years 
of  the  last  Republican  administration,  will  show  the  work  of  the  office  during 
these  periods : 


Applications. 

Caveats. 

Patents  and 
Reissues. 

Casu 
Reoeiyed. 

Cash 
Expended. 

1881 

1883 
1883 
1885 
1886 
1887 

26,059 
31,533 
35,577 
&5,717 
a5,968 
35,613 

2,406 
3,.553 
2,741 
2,552 
2,513 
3,633 

16,584 
19,367 
33,383 
34,333 
33,.508 
31,477 

$  85.S,665.89 
1,009,319.45 
1,146,340.00 
1,188,098.15 
l,15i,551.40 
1,144,509.60 

$  605,178.38 
083,867.67 
675,334.86 

1,034,378.85 
993,503.40 
994,473.32 

la  comparing  the  work  of  the  Patent  Office  at  different  periods,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  labor  employed  in  examining  in  any  given  year  the  same 
number  of  applications,  is  necessarily  greater  than  that  required  in  previous  years. 
This  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  field  of  invention  is  continually  expanding  and 
growing  wider,  and  each  year  adds  to  the  patented  inventions  that  must  be  exam- 
ined in  succeeding  years. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 
THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE. 


THE   LEGAL   BUSINESS   CONDUCTED  WITH    ECONOMY  AND   THE   LAWS 
STRICTLY   ENFORCED   IN   ALL   PARTS    OF   THE   COUNTRY. 


This  Department,  to  whose  hands  is  entrusted  the  vast  litigation  incidental  to 
the  business  of  the  Government,  has  demonstrated  in  the  highest  degree  the  wisdom 
of  the  great  political  change  of  1884.  In  the  face  of  an  enormous  increase  of  law 
business  gi-owing  out  of  new  and  far-reaching  legislation,  and  of  augmented  activity 
in  the  various  executive  departments,  the  work  of  prosecuting  suits  has  been  accom- 
plished with  marked  success  and  without  an  increase  of  force. 

The  following  acts,  passed  in  the  second  session  of  thQ  49th  Congress  alone, 
will  give  some  idea  of  the  new  business  which  has  been  thrown  upon  the  shoulders, 
of  the  Attorney-General  and  his  subordinates  : 

The  Act  of  February  4, 1887,  creatiag  the  Inter-state  Comoierce  Commission. 

The  Act  of  February  33, 1887,  prohibiting  the  importation  of  opium. 

The  Act  of  March  3,  1887,  giving  the  United  States  courts  jurisdiction  over  crime* 
against  the  Indian  Police. 

The  Act  of  March  3, 1887,  giving  the  United  States  courts  concurrent  jurisdiction  with 
the  Court  of  Claims,  over  suits  against  the  Government. 

The  Act  of  March  3, 1887,  establishing  the  Railroad  Commission. 

The  Act  of  March  3, 1887,  providing  for  the  adjustment  of  Land  Grants  to  railroads,  and 
for  the  forfeiture  of  unearned  lands. 

The  Act  of  March  3, 1887  (Anti-Polygamy  Act),  in  relation  to  the  Perpetual  Emigrating 
Fund  Company,  and  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints,  and  including  the 
annulment  of  the  charters  and  forfeiture  of  a  large  amount  of  property. 

ENFOKCING   THE   LAWS. 

Many  important  laws  had  for  years  lain  dormant.  The  people  had  inferred 
that  the  mere  passage  of  the  laws  for  needed  reform  had  effected  the  result  intended, 
whereas,  in  many  instances,  it  had  only  silenced  public  complaint  and  left  the  wrong 
unremedied. 

The  Department  of  Justice  under  President  Cleveland  inaugurated  a  new  era — 
that  reform  should  be  in  fact  and  not  in  form  only  ;  in  deed  and  not  in  mere  word. 
A  faithful  enforcement  of  the  laws  found  upon  the  statute  books  was  determined 
upon,  and  proper  action  taken  in  pursuance  thereof  Among  the  results  so  secured, 
the  Mormon  people  have  declared,  both  by  word  and  deed,  that  polygamy  shall  be 
no  more. 

In  the  landed  States  and  Territories  fraudulent  entries  have  become  less  fre- 
quent. 

Timber  trespasses  have  become  unprofitable. 

Bank  wrecking  has  become  dangerously  odious. 
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In  all  parts  of  the  country  all  the  laws  of  the  United  States  are  recognized  as  or 
binding  force. 

In  all  the  landetl  States  and  Territories  proceedings  are  pending  for  the  recov- 
ery of  vast  bodies  of  valuable  land,  unlawfully  withheld  from  the  public  domain  by- 
rallroads  and  other  corporations,  and  by  individuals  Whatever  success  may  attend 
the  efforts  of  the  administration  for  the  recovery  of  these  lands,  the  Department  of 
Justice  is  entitled  to  its  share. 

The  same  is  true  in  suits  for  timber  trespass.  In  the  calendar  year  of  1887,  59't 
criminal  prosecutions  were  instituted  at  the  request  of  the  Interior  Department,  and 
836  civil  suits  for  the  value  of  the  tin\ber,  were  brought  aggregating  in  money  value 
two  million  four  hundred  and  nine  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  dollars 
and  twenty  five  cents  ($2,409,1 63  25.) 

In  addition  to  these,  there  are  pending  civil  suits  against  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad  Company,  the  Montana  Improvement  Company,  and  others,  in  the  terri- 
tories of  Washington,  Idaho  and  Montana,  for  two  million  dollars  ($3,000,000)  value 
of  lumber  unlawfully  cut  and  removed  from  the  public  domain.  Also  against  the 
Sierra  Lumi)er  Company,  in  California,  for  an  equal  amount,  and  numerous  other 
suits  in  the  different  landed  judicial  districts,  amounting,  all  told,  to  seven  or  eight 
million  dollars. 

UNITED  STATES  MARSHALS  IN  THE  80DTH. 

One  of  the  most  noteworthy  features  of  the  present  administration  is  the  total 
absence  of  scandal  on  the  part  of  the  Marshals  in  the  South.  In  former  adminis- 
trations each  recurring  election  was  the  signal  for  habitual  invasion  of  the  rights  of 
the  people  on  the  part  of  tnese  officials,  but  not  an  incident  of  the  kind  has  occuried 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  appointees. 

The  federal  officers  throughout  the  country  have  set  the  example  of  obedience 
to  the  laws. 

COURT  EXPENSES. 

The  annexed  tables  will  exemplify  the  strict  attention  to  economy  which  rules 
the  present  administration  of  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Taking  the  three  years  of  Mr.  Garland's  incumbency  as  a  basis  of  compari- 
son with  the  last  three  of  Mr.  Brewster's  administration,  it  will  be  seen  that  the- 
criminal  business  alone  (irrespective  of  the  civil  suits  of  which  an  accurate  report 
is  not  now  available),  has  increased  from  27,838  cases  during  1883,  188.3  and  1884,  to 
39,361  cases  for  1885,  1886  and  1887— an  increase  of  nearly  fifty  per  cent;  while 
the  increase  in  the  court  expenses  for  the  same  period  from  $9,811,425.18,  to 
$10,078,500.20,  is  an  increase  of  but  two  and  two-thirds  per  cent. 


THRBB  TEARS  OF  ARTHUR'S    ADMINISTRATIOIT. 

Statement  of  the  number  of  criminal  prosecutions  terminated  in  the  District  and  Cir- 
cuit Courts  of  the  United  States  during  the  fiscal  years  1882, 1883.  and  1884. 
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THBEE  TEARS  OF  CLEVELAND'S  ADMINISTRATION. 

Statement  of  the  number  of  criminal  prosecutions  terminated  in  the  District  and  Clr- 
•<5uit  Courts  of  the  United  States  during  the  fiscal  years  1885, 1886,  and  1887. 
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COURT    EXPENSES. 


•Statement  of  the  expenses  of  United  States 
Courts  for  the  fiscal  years  1882-'83-'84. 

Statement  of  the  expenses  of  United  States 
Courts  for  the  fiscal  years  188.5-'86-'87. 

1883 $3,192,393  67 

1883                                           3  373  465  45 

1885 

1886 

13,299,703  23 
3,  .561, 124  09 

1884                            ...           3  246 .566  06 

1887 

3,217,672  58 

Total i        $9,811,435  18 

Total 

$10,078,500  30 

UNITED  STATES  JUDGES  APPOINTED   SINCE  MARCH  4,  1885. 


Justices  of  Supreme  Court : 
Name.  Date  of  Com. 

•Chief  Justice,  Melville  W.  Fuller July       30,  1888 

Associate  Justice,  L.  Q.  C.  Lamar January  16, 1888 

Circuit  Judges: 
Circuit.  Name.  Date  of  Com. 

Sixth  Circuit Howell  E.  Jackson April         13,  1886. 

"Second  Circuit Emile  H.  Lacombe, February  28,  1888. 

District  Judges: 

District.  Name.  Date  of  Com. 

West  Michigan Henry  F.  Severens , May  25, 1886 

-South  Carolina C.  H.  Simonton January  13, 1887 

North  Georgia Wm.  T.  Ncm  man January  13, 1887 

South  Alabama H.  T.  Toulmin January  13, 1887 

South  California E.  M.  Boss January  13, 1887 

East  Missouri A.  M.  Thayer - February  36, 1887 

South  Illinois Wm.  J.  Allen January  19,  1888 

West  Texas Thomas  S.  Maxey June  2.5,  1888 

West  Missouri John  F.  Philips June  25,  1888 

J5ast  Wisconsin James  G.  Jenkins July  3,  1888 
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CHAPTER   XXII. 
THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 


THE   EXCELLENT   EECORD   MADE    DURING  THE    PAST  THREE  YEARS- 
IN   PROMOTING  THE   PROSPERITY   OF  THE   FARMER. 

The  Interests    of  Agriculture   Have   Been   Looked  After 

With  an  Intelligence  Never  Manifested — TJie 

History  of  the  Department. 


I. 

The  present  administration  of  this  Department  became  responsible  for  its  man- 
agement April  4th,  1885.  Norman  J.  Colman  of  Missouri,  the  gentleman  selected^ 
by  President  Cleveland  for  the  office  of  Commissioner,  had  been  identified  for  many 
years  with  agricultural  progress  and  thoroughly  appreciated  the  value  of  science  to- 
agricultural  operations. 

At  the  very  outset  of  his  administration  there  was  found  an  embarrassment  in 
the  matter  of  exhausted  appropriations  in  some  of  the  divisions  of  the  Department^ 
and  it  became  necessary  to  immediately  furlough  a  large  portion  of  the  force.  After" 
the  beginning  of  the  new  fiscal  year— July  Ist,  1885— the  real  work  of  the  Depart- 
ment— so  far  as  the  present  administration  is  concerned — began. 

KELATIONB  WITH  COLLKOE8  AND  EXPEBIMENT  STATIONS. 

The  Commissioner  had  always  believed  that  the  problems  of  agriculture  were- 
only  to  be  solved  by  means  of  a  liberal  scientific  and  industrial  education.  He 
knew  that  the  several  State  Agricultural  Colleges,  endowed  by  Congress,  were  not 
accomplishing  the  results  which  would  be  possible  through  a  harmonious  roopera- 
tion  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture;  and  which,  could  their  work  be  co  ordi- 
nated  and  the  results  of  their  experiments  unified,  edited  and  published  as  a  whole, 
would  at  once  become  a  power  for  good  whose  measure  could  not  be  easily  taken. 

A  convention  of  delegates  from  the  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment 
Stations  of  the  country  was  therefore  called  by  the  Commissioner  to  meet  in  the 
Department  building  early  in  July.  It  was  a  bold  undertaking  to  attempt  to  con- 
vene a  successful  gathering  of  such  a  character  in  the  city  of  Washington  in  mid- 
summer ;  but  the  agricultural  needs  of  the  country  fully  warranted  the  undertakings 
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and  the  colleges  of  the  several  States  being  honored  with  their  first  attention  on 
*the  part  of  the  new  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  Department,  responded 
almost  unanimously  by  accepting  the  invitation  and  sending  delegates.  The  out- 
come of  that  convention  was  the  fullest  endorsement  of  the  Department's  aims  and 
•efforts.  Among  the  results  which  attended  the  convention  may  be  mentioned  the 
following,  and  their  importance  to  the  farmer  will  be  readily  recognized : 

1.  A  better  understanding  among  the  colleges  and  experiment  stations,  and  a 
general  mapping  out,  after  conference  and  discussion,  of  lines  of  work  for  the 
future. 

2.  The  adoption  of  plans  which  when  put  iu  operation  would  prevent  unneces- 
sary duplication  of  work. 

3.  The  resolution  to  exchange  results  of  experiments,  through  a  central  station, 
in  order  that  experiments  might  have  more  than  a  local  value. 

4.  The  success  of  the  legislative  coainiittee  of  the  convention  iu  securing  the 
.passage  of  a  bill  establishing  experiment  scatioas  in  the  several  States  and  Territo  • 
ries,  with  an  annual  apprppriation  of  $15,000  each  for  their  maintenance. 

5.  The  benefit  to  the  whole  country  which  accrues.  Every  section.  State, 
county  and  town,  and  the  individual  farmer  must  sooner  or  later  be  benefited 
directly,  as  they  are  already  indirectly,  by  reason  of  this  action. 

These  and  other  results  were  anticipated  by  the  present  administration  when 
the  convention  was  called,  and  its  satisfaction  has  just  been  crowned  by  legislation 
-at  the  present  Congress,  approved  by  the  President  July  18th,  which  places  in  its 
hands  the  organization  of  a  bureau  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  which  is  to 
act  as  a  clearing-house  for  the  several  colleges  and  stations — thus  enabling  it  to  dif- 
fuse among  the  farmers  of  the  country  a  vast  amount  of  information  affecting  their 
business. 

rNVESTIGATING  ADULTERATIONS  AND  IMITATIONS. 

The  first  order  given  to  a  subordinate  by  the  new  administration  was  given  to 
the  Chemist.  He  was  directed  to  proceed  at  once  with  an  investigation  into  the 
subject  of  adulteration  of  foods  and  food  products.  Enough  was  done  in  the  earli- 
est stages  of  the  examination  to  show  the  pernicious  extent  of  the  adulteration  of 
dairy  products,  and  the  attention  of  Congress  was  called  to  the  matter  in  the  first 
report  of  the  Department  made  under  the  present  administration.  The  agitation 
of  this  subject  resulted  in  a  bill  originating  in  a  Democratic  House  of  Representa- 
tives which  was  approved  by  a  Democratic  President  before  he  had  been  eighteen 
months  in  ofiice,  regulating  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  oleomargarine.  The 
enactment  of  that  law  was  hailed  with  delight  by  every  dairyman  and  friend  of 
pure  butter,  and  its  beneficial  results  to  daiiymen  are  too  well  known  to  require 
repetition.  Bulletins  have  been  published  by  the  Department  on  the  subject  of 
butter  substitutes ;  impure  wines  and  liquors ;  adulteration  of  spices  and  condi- 
ments, etc. ,  and  it  is  the  intention  of  the  administration  to  analyze  and  publish 
every  article  of  consumption,  whether  it  be  a  substitute  in  whole  or  in  part,  which 
competes  with  or  reflects  upon  the  handiwork  of  the  honest  farmer. 

STAMPING  OUT  CATTLE  DISEASES. 

The  present  administration  was  confronted  from  the  beginning  by  momentous 
problems  arising  from  the  existence  of  contagious  diseases  of  cattle.  Pleuro- pneu- 
monia, the  most  dreaded  cattle  plague  of  Europe,  had  been  introduced  into  the 
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United  States  and  allowed  to  propagate  itself  almost  without  hindrance  in  Tarious 
States  on  the  Atlantic  sealnmrd.  For  years  the  cattle  raisers  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  and  of  the  Western  States  and  Territories  had  been  alarmed  at  its  steady 
increase,  and  had  secured  the  adoption  of  local  laws  and  regulations  which  threat- 
■eneel  to  destroy  inter-state  commerce  in  cattle,  while  for  the  same  reason  Great 
Britain  had  for  five  years  prohibited  our  cattle  from  going  inland  and  required 
them  to  be  slaughtered  at  the  docks  where  landed.  To  make  the  matter  still  worse, 
this  dreaded  disease  had  very  recently  been  carried  to  the  great  cattle  raising 
States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Kentucky  and  Missouri,  and  the  people  were  in 
-consternation  at  its  presence 

This  burden  upon  our  domestic  and  foreign  commerce  waa  at  the  same  time  a 
menace  to  one  of  the  most  important  sources  of  our  food  supply  and  reacted  with 
serious  effect  upon  the  agricultural  interests.  It  demanded  immediate  attention 
and  prompt  action. 

By  co-operation  with  State  authorities,  the  general  Government  has  completely 
eradicated  the  contagion  from  the  States  westof  the  Alleghany  mountains.  In 
New  York  it  has  also  eradicated  it  from  Washington  and  Delaware  counties  and 
from  the  greater  part  of  Westchester  and  Richmond  counties.  In  New  Jersey  the 
plague  is  now  confined  to  a  very  small  section  of  the  State.  In  Pennsylvania  it  is 
jiractically  eradicated.  In  Maryland  it  is  confined  to  a  single  county.  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  Virginia  it  has  been  completely  eradicated. 

This  greatly  feared  danger  has,  therefore,  been  removed  from  nearly  all  parts  of 
the  country  where  it  existed,  and  trade  and  commerce  have  been  relieved  of  the 
necessity  of  embarrassing  restrictions  outside  of  the  seven  or  eight  counties  to  which 
the  disease  is  now  confined.  In  these  counties  the  regulations  are  still  strictly 
■enforced,  every  bovine  animal  is  numbered  and  registered  by  the  officers  of  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  not  one  can  be  moved  from  its  owner's  premises  with- 
out a  written  permit,  and  each  herd  in  which  the  malady  appears  is  slaughtered  as 
soon  as  its  presence  is  discovered,  and  the  premises  are  then  disinfected.  By  the 
-careful  and  constant  enforcement  of  these  regulations  this  imported  plague  is  rapidly 
disappearing,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  by  continuing  them  for  a 
short  time  our  country  will  be  rescued  from  this  danger  and  the  restrictions 
removed  from  our  trade  in  live  cattle.  , 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  few  countries  have  ever  succeeded  in  extirpating 
this  destructive  plague  after  it  was  once  introduced,  and  none  have  made  such  rapid 
prpgress  as  has  been  shown  here  during  the  last  two  years.  Within  this  time  it  has 
been  necessary  to  in^t.ct  31,446  herds  of  cattle,  and  to  number,  register  and  keep  a 
history  of  the  283,270  individual  animals  which  they  contained.  The  success  of  the 
work  has  required  the  slaughter  of  10,600  head  of  cattle,  and  the  disinfection  of  1,743 
stables.    The  total  expense  of  this  great  work  has  been  less  than  $700,000. 

SIGNAL  SERVICE  STATIONS  FOR   FARMERS.  \ 

Among  the  recommendations  made  to  Congress  the  first  year  of  the  present 
administration  for  the  welfare  of  the  farmer  and  the  advancement  of  his  interests, 
may  be  mentioned  the  establishment  of  the  Signal  Service  Station  in  connection 
with  each  agricultural  college,  and  experiment  station  for  the  purpose  of  investigat- 
ing meteorological  conditions  affecting  the  health    and   growth  of  plants;    the 
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introduction  of  medical  plants ;  the  investigation  of  the  agricultural  capabilities  of 
Alaska ;  the  completion  of  a  report  on  wool,  giving  a  scientific  endorsement  of 
American  grown  wool ;  increased  attention  to  matters  of  forestry,  etc.  Several  of 
these  were  met  with  appropriate  legislation  and  the  results  have  been  laid  before  the 
country.  Congress  also  provided  for  increased  duties  in  certain  branches  of  Depart- 
mental work,  and  in  new  fields,  which  required  careful  direction  in  their  inaugura- 
tion. I 

GENERAL  EXTENSION  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  WORK. 

It  was  not  long  under  the  new  regime  before  this  infusion  of  new  life  began  to 
be  manifest  ia  every  division,  and  the  Department  itself  began  to  reach  that  emi- 
nence which  its  founders  had  hoped  for.  Instead  of  being  the  butt  of  the  news- 
paper paragrapher,  the  object  of  ridicule  among  a  portion  of  the  agricultural  press, 
the  useless  appendage  of  the  Government  in  scientific  minds,  its  work  began  to- 
inspire  the  confidence  of  all.  Its  scientific  branches  were  consulted  more  and 
more  by  those  whom  the  Department  was  established  to  benefit,  its  deductions' 
began  to  be  received  with  confidence  and  with  credit,  and  its  standard  began  to  rise 
to  a  plane  commensurate  with  a  Department  intended  to  assist  in  the  protection 
and  promotion  of  the  greatest  of  all  industries.  And,  as  these  scientific  investiga- 
tions increased,  and  were  stimulated  by  increasing  inquiry  on  the  part  of  the  country 
for  that  class  of  information,  new  fields  for  investigation  were  entered,  and  in  certairt 
cases  new  divisions  and  sections  were  established  in  the  Department  to  keep  pace 
with  the  progress  that  was  being  made. 

Thus  a  new  division  was  created  to  take  charge  of  the  interests  of  the  dairy,, 
preliminary  steps  were  taken  to  stimulate  the  pomological  and  horticultural  interests 
of  the  country,  a  section  for  experiments  in  silk- reeling  was  organized,  and  other 
investigations  inaugurated  of  more  or  less  note.  The  most  important  experiment 
during  the  year,  and  one  that  is  destined  to  favorably  affect  the  future  of  this  country, 
was  that  conducted  by  the  Department  of  manufacturing  sugar  from  sorghum  by 
the  diffusion  process.  Silk-reeling  experiments  were  instituted  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  in  order  to  ascertain  if  the  reeling  of  silk  from  the  cocoons  might  be  made 
profitable  in  this  country;  and  investigations  of  the  diseases  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
were  prosecuted,  a  separate  section  being  organized  for  the  purpose.  A  most 
important  reform  was  introduced  in  the  Seed  Division.  Prior  to  the  advent  of  this 
administration  no  test  of  seed  distributed  by  the  Government  had  ever  been  made 
to  prove  its  purity,  its  freshness,  or  its  freedom  from  the  germs  of  disease  or  of 
noxious  weeds  or  insects.  A  system  was  adopted  which  absolutely  prevents  the 
distribution  of  any  seed  untrue  to  name,  wanting  in  vitality  or  containing  any  ele- 
ment which  the  Government  ought  not  to  distribute  throughout  the  country.  This 
has  proven  a  great  boon  to  the  farmers,  as  will  be  readily  acknowledged,  and  as 
thousands  of  letters  amply  testify. 

A  change  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Department — a  document  of  which  there 
are  now  published  400,000  copies,  the  largest  edition  by  far  of  any  report  published 
by  the  Government — deserves  a  notice.  For  several  years  the  report  has  been  con- 
fined exclusively  to  the  operations  of  each  division  of  the  Department.  The  First 
Annual  Report  under  the  new  administration  contained  besides  the  above  other 
articles  of  popular  interest  to  all  classes  of  our  farmer- citizens.  Among  them  was 
an  article  upon  "Wheat  Culture  in  India"  and  another  upon  "Truck  Farming." 
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THE  OLDER  DIVISIONS  MADE  MORE   EFFECTIVE. 

The  older  divisions  were  by  no  means  idle  while  these  new  departures  were 
being  made.  Indeed  the  same  progressive  policy  and  spirit  controlled  and  directed 
them.  Activity  was  apparent  everywhere,  better  orguniziiion  was  noticeable,  bet- 
ter discipline  was  maintained,  every  effort  was  made  to  bring  the  investigations  and 
studies  nearer  to  the  farmer,  and  the  farmer's  best  interests  nearer  to  the  Depart- 
ment, and  the  first  year  ended  under  most  favorable  and  gratifying  auspices. 

In  1886  the  result  of  the  special  investigation  to  promote  the  Pomological 
industry,  heretofore  alluded  to,  was  such  as  to  secure  irom  Congress  authority  to 
establish  a  division  in  the  Department  devoted  exclusively  to  this  question,  and  thua 
another  important  division  was  added  to  the  Department  to  foster  this  great  and 
growing  industry. 

In  the  same  year  the  attention  of  Congress  was  directed,  through  the  Presi- 
dent, to  the  subject  of  irrigation.  The  Department  had  completed  and  distributed 
an  exhausted  report  upon  the  subject.  The  Department  also  compiled  in  this  year 
and  made  ready  for  publication  an  important  treatise  on  tobacco ;  it  completed'and 
distributed  the  report  qn  wool,  heretofore  alluded  to ;  it  enlarged  the  section  which 
had  been  organized  to  investigate  the  matter  of  the  diseases  of  fruits,  and  it  estab- 
lished a  Division  of  Ornithology  and  Mammalogy,  whose  duty  it  was  made  to  study 
the  habits  of  birds  and  mammals  in  their  relation  to  agriculture.  ' 

VALUABLE  EXPERIMENTS  IN   SUGAR  FROM  SORGHUM. 

But  of  more  importance  perhaps  than  all  other  subjects  combined  was  the  investi- 
gation made  into  the  manufacture  of  sugar  from  sorghum,  and  sugar  cane,  by  what 
is  called  the  diffusion  process.  Most  astounding  results  were  obtained.  The  old 
process  secured  between  forty  and  fifty  per  cent,  or  at  the  utmost  but  sixty^per 
cent,  of  the  juice  of  the  plant.  The  new  process  secured  practically  all.  Whitney's 
cotton  gin  was  of  no  more  importance  to  cotton-growers  than  was  the  diffusion  bat- 
tery to  the  sorghum  grower.  An  increase  of  fifty  per  cent,  meant  that  sorghum, 
the  growers  of  which  had  become  discouraged  and  disheartened  over  repeated  fail- 
ures to  secure  profitable  results,  was  to  be  rescued  and  placed  in  the  very  front 
rank  of  sugar-yielding  plants,  that  interest  in  it  was  to  be  revived,  thai  its  cultiva- 
tion was  to  be  profitable  to  the  farmer,  that  it  was  to  open  a  new  industry  to  him, 
that  it  was  to  be  as  sure  a  crop  as  any  on  tlie  farm,  that  the  increase  in  yield  of 
sugar  from  southern  cane  would  be  nearly  double  what  it  had  been,  and  that  a  revo- 
lution in  the  sugar  output  of  the  United  States  was  impending. 

CLOSER  RELATIONS  WITH  PRACTICAL  FARMERS. 

During  the  year  the  Department's  agents  were  sent  into  all  sections  of  the 
country  to  meet  and  confer  with  the  people,  called  together  to  discuss  the  problems 
of  agriculture.  In  this  way  the  immediate  wants  of  the  farmers  were  made  known 
to  the  Administration,  and  information  in  the  possession  of  the  Department  was  im- 
parted and  explained  by  word  of  mouth  as  well  as  through  books  and  correspon- 
dence; scientific  bodies  were  invited  to  hold  their  annual  conventions  at  the 
Department,  in  order  that  the  Department's  offlcialn  might  partake  of  the  benefits 
derived  from  the  discussions,  and  in  turn  impart  the  information  to  the  fanners 
17 
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through  various  publications  ;  advantage  was  taken  of  the  journeys  abroad,  of  citi- 
zens identified  with  the  agriculture  of  this  country,  to  secure  such  valuable  infor- 
mation as  might  be  obtained  in  foreign  countries  of  interest  to  our  farming  commu- 
nity ;  and  in  short  the  Department  was  constantly  on  the  alert  for  the  leading 
agricultural  thought  of  the  world . 

During  the  past  year  the  work  of  the  Department  has  been  vigorously  prose- 
cuted, and  the  policy  of  extending  the  influence  and  usefulness  of  the  Department 
continued,  as  the  result  and  its  reports  abundantly  prove.  The  last  vestige  of  diffi- 
culty in  the  matter  of  making  sugar  from  sorghum  was  removed,  apparently,  and 
sugar  was  made  from  both  northern  and  southtrn-grown  cane  successfully,  practi- 
cally and  commercially  by  th«  diffusion  process — a  process  developed,  improved  and 
applied  wholly  by  this  administration — and  so  successfully  as  to  eclipse  all  prior 
attempts  to  make  sugar  profitable  in  northern  sections,  or  to  increase  the  yield  of 
sugar  in  southern  sections  of  the  country,  and  to  make  the  year  1887  illustrious 
in  the  history  of  the  country.  The  farmers  of  the  north,  east  and  west  are  now  able 
to  take  their  place  in  the  sugar  markets  of  the  world  in  the  same  relation  that  they 
have  enjoyed  in  markets  dealing  with  their  own  products,  aryi  the  sugar  planters  of 
the  South  have  also  to  be  grateful  for  so  important  a  discovery. 

STILL  FURTHER  REFORMS  SUGGESTED. 

In  his  last  report  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  made  many  suggestions 
which  were  valuable.  Principal  among  these  is  that  on  the  subject  of  irrigation.  It 
suggested,  among  other  things,  the  building  of  reservoirs  among  the  mountains  in  the 
arid  regions  for  the  purpose  of  storing  the  water  now  wasted  in  spring  floods.  The 
purpose  was  two-fold ;  first  it  looked  to  the  redemption  of  arid  tracts,  and  second  to 
the  protection  of  those  sections  which  are  annually  devastated  by  the  floods  of 
spring.  This  suggestion  seems  to  have  been  considered  wise,  as  the  present  Senate 
has  appropriated  to  the  Geological  Survey  $250,000  for  preliminary  surveys  for  por- 
tions of  this  work.  Thus  must  the  present  administration  have  the  credit  for  sug- 
gesting an  attempt  to  increase  the  resources  of  the  cultivators  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain slope,  and  for  this  endeavor  to  develop  the  arid  regions  to  make  them  inhabit- 
able for  immigrants  and  practicable  for  the  manufacturer,  and  to  make  it  possible 
to  combine  the  hand-maidens  of  commerce — agriculture  and  manufacture — in  the 
heart  of  the  "Great  American  Desert,"  while  at  the  same  time  protecting  the  homes, 
the  property  and  the  crops  from  the  devastation  of  floods. 

A  GENERAL  RECORD  OF  ITS  WORK. 

To  briefly  summarize  the  operations  of  the  Department,  the  reforms  inaugu- 
rated and  the  improvements  made,  it  can  be  said  that  its  work  has  been  simplified, 
systematized  and  made  effective  ;  its  researches  and  investigations  have  been  along 
lines  both  practical  and  popular ;  it  has  divided  divisions,  and  created  new  sections 
in  order  that  new  investigations  might  not  interrupt  those  already  in  progress,  or 
distract  attention  therefrom ;  it  has  established  new  divisions  for  the  promotion  of 
new  studies ;  it  has  sent  to  the  country  more  information  upon  timely  topics  than 
ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  Department ;  it  has  maintained  State  agencies  in 
several  States,  and  one  in  Europe  for  personal  investigation  of  agricultural  capabil. 
ities  and  prospects;  its  continued  study  of  the  grasses  of  the  country  has  been  of 
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the  utmost  Importance,  and  has  prompted  an  appropriation  by  the  present  CoDgreaa 
for  the  especial  purpose  of  establishing  experimental  grass  stations;  its  investiga- 
tion of  destructive  Insects  and  methods  for  destroying  them,  as  well  as  of  the  habits 
of  useful  insects  to  agriculture,  has  been  vigorous  and  useful  to  all  sections ;  its 
studies  of  animal  diseases  have  been  such  as  to  reflect  credit  upon  this  or  any  scien- 
tific institution;  its  investigation  into  the  utility  of  American  grown  cocoons  promises 
results  of  far-reaching  importance;  its  investigation  into  diseases  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  has  created  wide-spread  interest ;  its  investigation  into  food  adulterations; 
its  triumph  in  sorghum  sugar  making;  its  victory  in  stamping  out  a  disease  among 
cattle  which  threatened  the  ranges  of  the  West,  and  its  continued  success  in  decreas- 
ing the  boundaries  in  which  the  disease  is  confined,  fully  attest  how  useful  this 
Department  can  be  made.  It  has  publicly  recognized  the  work  of  its  10,000  corres- 
pondents, and  encouraged  them  to  more  vigilant  efforts  and  more  correct  return  of 
crop  statistics;  it  has  revived  a  system  of  foreign  exchanges  with  the  library,  which 
was  abolished  by  a  prior  administration ;  it  has  not  only  vastly  improved  the  quality 
of  seed  sent  out,  but  it  has  largely  increased  the  quantity ;  it  has  distributed  more 
seed  for  less  money  than  ever  before ;  it  has  abolished  positions  which  existed  under 
former  administrations  and  which  were  useless,  and  increased  them  where  useful  to 
the  country;  it  has  difl"used  among  the  people  more  information  upon  a  greater 
number  of  topics  than  was  ever  before  sent  out  to  the  people ;  it  has  established 
intimate  relations  with  scientific  bodies  and  institutions ;  it  has  answered  a  larger 
correspondence  than  ever  before  on  a  greater  variety  of  subjects;  it  has  so  con- 
ducted its  affairs  as  to  receive  the  plaudits  of  the  press,  both  agricultural  and  com- 
mercial ;  its  reports  have  been  copiously  extracted  by  the  press  of  foreign  countries, 
and  favorably  criticised ;  its  scientific  articles  have  been  translated  into  many  lan- 
guages; it  has  received  the  praise  of  the  leading  agricultural  thinkers  of  thiscountry, 
irrespective  of  politics ;  and  its  work  has  been  complimented  not  only  by  agricul- 
tural organizations,  but  in  public  debate,  upon  the  floor  of  the  Senate  by  a  Senator 
of  an  opposite  political  faith ;  it  has  adopted  methods  for  a  better  protection  of  pub- 
lic property  in  its  charge,  for  a  better  system  of  accounts,  and  a  more  prompt  ren- 
dering of  them  to  proper  accounting  ofllcers ;  the  conventions  called  under  its 
auspices  have  been  better  attended  than  before,  and,  measured  by  the  test  of  the  confi- 
dence expressed  by  Congress  in  annual  appropriations,  and  of  the  people  who  are 
demanding  its  publications;  its  administration  has  been  useful,  influential,  business- 
like, economical,  successful,  and  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  true  democ- 
racy. Indeed  nothing  better  illustrates  the  character  of  the  administration  than  the  • 
fact  that  each  year  since  its  Inauguration  the  appropriations  granted  for  its  work 
have  increased,  as  follows : 

For  1885-86  $598,452.     ' 

For  1880-87  |668,684. 

For  1887-88         $1,046,730. 
'      For  1888-89         $1,746,000  (including  $585,000  for  experiment  stations). 

A  table  hereto  appended  also  shows  a  flattering  increase  in  the  demand  of  the 
country  for  the  publications  of  the  Department.  This  table  abundantly  proves  the 
activity  of  the  Department  in  all  branches  of  its  studies,  and  the  work  which  it  has 
accomplished  during  the  present  administration  is  commended  to  those  whose  inter- 
ests are  identified  with  the  Department,  those  who  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
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this  important  institution,  tliose  who  love  their  country  and  who  are  gratified  to  see 
its  affairs  administered  wisely  and  well. 


DOCUMENTS  AND   KEPOBTS  ASKED  FOR. 


Table  of  Bulletins  and  Reports  issued  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  during, 
the  years  1884, 1885, 188G  and  1887 : 


Division. 
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Chemical 

Botanical 
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Pomological . . , 
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II. 


THE    PRESIDENT  S    MESSAGE    ON    OLEOMARGARINE— THE  CARE    TO  BE    EXERCISED 
IN  PROTECTING  THE  INTERESTS  OP  AGRICULTURE.  > 

On  August  2, 1886,  the  President  signed  the  bill  imposing  an  internal  revenue 
tax  upon  oleomargarine,  filing  with  it  a  memorandum,  from  which  the  following 
extract  is  made  to  show  its  spirit  and  his  intelligent  interest  in  matters  of  interest 
to  the  agriculturist  as  well  as  to  the  consumer: 

"There  is  certainly  no  industry  better  e«titled  to  the  incidental  advantages  which  may 
follow  this  legislation  than  our  farming  and  dairy  interests;  and  to  none  of  our  people- 
should  they  be  less  begrudged  than  our  farmers  and  dairymen.  The  present  depression  of 
their  occupations,  the  hard,  steady  and  often  unremuneratlve  toil  which  such  occupations 
exact,  and  the  burdens  of  taxation  which  our  agriculturists  necessarily  bear,  entitle  them 
to  every  legitimate  consideration. 

"Nor  should  there  be  opposition  to  the  incidental  effect  of  this  legislation  on  the  part: 
of  those  who  prof  ess  to  be  engaged  honestly  and  fairly  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  a 
wholesome  and  valuable  article  of  food,  which  by  its  provisions  may  be  subject  to  taxation. 
As  long  as  their  business  is  carried  on  under  cover  and  by  false  pretences,  such  men  have 
bad  companions  in  those  whose  manufactures,  however  vile  and  harmful,  take  their  place 
without  challenge  with  the  better  sort,  in  a  common  crusade  of  deceit  against  the  public. 
But  if  this  occupation  and  its  methods  are  forced  into  the  light  and  all  these  manufacture's 
must  thus  either  stand  upon  their  merits  or  fall,  the  good  and  bad  must  soon  part  company, 
and  the  fittest  only  will  survive. 

"Not  the  leasf  Important  incident  related  to  this  legislation  Is  the  defense  afforded  to 
the  consumer  against  the  fraudulent  substitution  and  sale  of  an  imitation  for  a  genuine 
article  of  food  of  very  general  household  use.  Notwithstanding  the  immense  quantity  of 
the  article  described  in  this  bill  which  is  sold  to  the  people  for  their  consumption   as  food,. 
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«nd  notwtthetanding  the  claim  made  that  its  manufaotureaupplies  a  cheap  8ubatltut«  for 
t>utter,  I  venturo  to  say  that  hardly  a  pound  ever  entered  a  poor  maa's  house  under  its  real 
name  Hud  in  Its  true  obaraotor. 

"While  in  its  relation  to  an  article  of  this  description  there  should  be  no  governmental 
regulation  of  what  the  citizen  shall  oat,  it  is  certainly  not  a  cause  of  regret  if  by  legisla- 
tion of  this  character  he  is  afforded  a  means  by  which  he  may  better  protect  himself  against 
imposition  In  meeting  the  needs  and  wants  of  his  daily  life. 

"Having  entered  upon  this  legislation,  it  is  manifestly  a  duty  to  render  it  as  effective 
as  possible  in  the  aooomplishment  of  all  the  good  which  should  legitimately  follow  in  Its 
train," 


SPECIAL  COMMENDATION  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT. 

In  his  first  annual  message,  sent  to  Congress  December  8, 1885,  the  President 
thus  referred  to  the  work  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture: 

"The  agricultural  Interest  of  the  country  demands  Just  recognition  and  liberal  encour- 
agement. It  sustains  with  certainty  and  unfailing  strength,  our  nation's  prosperity  by  the 
products  of  its  steady  toil,  and  bears  its  full  share  of  the  burden  of  taxation  without  com- 
plaint. Our  agriculturists  have  but  slight  personal  representation  in  the  councils  of  the 
nation,  and  are  generally  content  with  the  humbler  duties  of  citizenship  and  willing  to 
trust  to  the  bounty  of  nature  for  a  reward  of  their  labor.  But  the  magnitude  and  value  of 
this  industry  are  appreciated,  when  the  statement  is  made  that  of  our  total  annual  exports 
more  than  three-fourths  are  the  products  of  agriculture,  and  of  our  total  population 
nearly  one-half  are  exclusively  engaged  in  that  occupation. 

"The  Department  of  Agriculture  was  created  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  anddiffus- 
ing  among  the  people  useful  information  respecting  the  subjects  it  has  in  charge,  and 
aiding  In  the  cause  of  Intelligent  and  progressive  farming,  by  the  collection  of  statistics, 
by  testing  the  value  and  usefulness  of  new  seeds  and  plants,  and  distributing  such  as  are 
found  desirable,  among  agriculturists.  This  and  other  powers  and  duties  with  which  this 
Department  Is  invested  are  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  if  wisely  exercised  must  be  of 
erreat  benefit  to  the  country.  The  aim  of  our  beneficent  Government  is  the  improvement 
of  the  people  in  every  station,  and  the  amelioration  of  their  condition.  Surely  our  agri- 
culturists should  not  be  neglected.  The  instrumentality  established  in  aid  of  the  farmers 
of  the  land  should  not  only  be  well  equipped  |f  or  the  accomplishment  of  its  purpose,  but 
those  for  whoso  benefit  it  has  been  adopted  should  be  encouraged  to  avail  themselves  fully 
of  Its  advantages." 


AGAIN  COMMENDING  IT   TO  ATTENTION. 

In  his  annual  message  for  1886  he  referred  to  the  Department  and  its  works  in 
these  terms: 

"The  Department  of  Agriculture,  representing  the  oldest  and  largest  of  our  national 
Industries,  is  subserving  well  the  purposes  of  its  organization.  By  the  introduction  of  new 
subjects  of  farming  enterprise,  and  by  opening  new  sources  of  agricultural  wealth  and  the 
dissemination  of  early  information  concerning  production  and  prices,  it  has  contributed 
largely  to  the  country's  prosperity.  Through  this  agency,  advanced  thought  and  Investi- 
gation touching  the  subjects  it  has  In  charge  should,  among  other  things,  be  practically 
applied  to  the  home  production  at  a  low  cost  of  articles  of  food  which  are  now  Imported 
from  abroad.  Such  an  innovation  will  necessarily  of  course  in  the  beginning  be  within  the 
domain  of  Intelligent  experiment:  and  the  subject  In  every  stage  should  receive  all  possi- 
ble encouragement  from  the  Government. 

"The  Interests  of  millions  of  our  citizens  engaged  In  agriculture  are  Involved  in  an 
enlargement  and  Improvement  of  the  results  of  their  labor;  and  a  zealous  regard  for  their 
•welfare  should  be  a  willing  tribute  to  those  whose  productive  returns  are  a  main  source  of 
■our  progress  and  power." 
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On  March  27, 1888,  tlie  President  sent  a  message  to  Congress  recommending 
additional  legislation  prohibiting  the  importation  of  swine  or  their  products  from 
certain  countries.    The  message  was  as  follows : 

I  transmit  herewith  a  report  from  Hon.  George  H,  Pendleton,  our  minister  to  Germany, 
dated  January  30, 1888,  from  which  it  appears  that  trichinosis  prevails  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  certain  parts  of  Germany,  and  that  a  number  of  persons  have'already.dled  from  the 
effects  of  eating  the  meat  of  deceased  hogs  which  were  grown  in  that  country. 

I  also  transmit  a  report  from  our  consul  at  Marseilles,  dated  February  4,  1888,  repre- 
senting that  for  a  number  of  months  a  highly  contagious  and  fatal  disease  has  prevailed 
among  the  swine  of  a  large  section  of  France,  which  disease  is  thought  to  be  very  similar 
to  hog  cholera  by  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  whose  statement  is  herewith  sub- 
mitted. 

It  is  extremely  doubtful  if  the  law  passed  April  39, 1878,  entitled  "An  act  to  prevent  the 
Introduction  of  contagious  or  infectious  diseases  into  the  United  States,"  meets  cases  of 
this  description. 

In  view  of  the  danger  to  the  health  and  lives  of  our  people  and  the  contagion  that  may 
be  spread  to  the  live-stock  of  the  country  by  the  importation  of  swine  or  hog  products  from 
either  of  the  countries  named,  1  recommend  the  passage  of  a  law  prohibiting  such  impor* 
tation,  with  proper  regulations  as  to  the  continuance  of  such  prohibition,  and  permitting 
such  further  prohibitions  in  other  future  cases  of  a  like  character  as  safety  and  prudence 
may  require. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 
THE  WAR  DEPARTMENT. 


MANAGED   WITH   CARE  AND  CONSERVATISM — PUTTING  DOWN  FAVOR- 
ITISM— THE   BATTLE   FLAG  INCIDENT. 


Under  the  present  administration  the  Department  of  "War,  which  deals  with 
the  military  establishment  of  the  counti'y  and  directs  the  movements  of  the  regular 
army,  has  been  conducted  with  economy  and  eflSciency.  Its  administration  has 
been  free  from  that  reproach  or  favoritism  which  too  often  scandalized  some  of  its 
predecessors,  and  there  has  been  no  suspicion  even  of  the  fraudulent  practices  and 
shameful  corruption  which  so  deeply  stained  this  department  of  the  Government 
some  years  ago. 

The  conservative  spirit  which  has  restrained  frequent  removals  in  this  depart- 
ment has  been  respected  ;  and  comparatively  few  changes  have  been  made  in  the 
force  of  the  office.  The  labors  of  the  Pension  Department,  to  secure  prompt  action 
on  cases  submitted  for  adjudication,  have  had  valuable  auxiliary  in  the  War  Depart- 
ment ;  and  in  all  its  divisions  administrative  work  has  been  dispatched  with  great 
promptitude.  The  catastrophe  of  Indian  wars  has  been  averted  by  sagacious 
anticipated  frontier  disturbances ;  the  numbers  of  the  regular  army  have  been 
maintained ;  its  discipline  promoted,  and  all  the  routine  business  of  the  War 
Office  has  been  faithfully  done. 

Donra  awat  with  favoritism. 

The  President  deserves  much  credit  for  breaking  up  the  discreditable  system  of 
favoritism  which  had  existed  for  many  years  before  the  advent  of  the  Cleveland 
administration.  It  was  the  policy  of  Secretaries  of  War  in  preceding  administra- 
tions to  yield  to  the  pressure  brought  by  political  and  personal  friends  of  offlcera 
and  thus  keep  a  certain  small  coterie  at  the  pleasant  stations  on  the  Atlantic  or 
Pacific  coasts,  or  in  the  Department  at  Washington. 

The  result  was  that  there  were  some  officers  of  the  army  who  had  not  seen 
service  with  their  regiments  for  many  years.  This  vicious  system  has  been  so 
thoroughly  broken  up  that  the  discipline  of  the  army  was  never  more  perfect  than 
now,  and  its  efficiency  has,  as  a  consequence,  been  greatly  improved. 
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General  K.  C.  Drum  is  the  Adjatant-General  of  the  Army  appointed  by  Mr. 
Hayes.  His  tenure  is  irrevocably  fixed  by  law.  He  has  been  so  strong  a  Republi- 
can that,  in  spite  of  the  supposed  non- partisanship  of  the  men  in  his  arm  of  the 
service,  he  sent  to  General  Harrison,  whose  military  adviser  he  is  said  to  have  been 
during  the  latter's  term  of  service  in  the  Senate,  the  following  congratulatory  dis- 
patch : 

Washington,  June  26, 1888. 
<ftneral Benjamin  Harrison,  Indianapolis,  Ind.; 

Accept  my  Bincere  congratulations. 

R.  C.  DRUM. 


In  April,  1887,  this  officer  sent  the  following  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War : 

Wak  Department,  Adjutant-General's  Office, 

AVashington,  April  30, 188T. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  state  that  there  are  now  in  this  omce  (stored  In  one  of  the  attic 
rooms  of  the  building)  a  number  of  Unioa  flags  captured  in  action  but  recovered  on  the 
fall  of  the  Confederacy  and  forwarded  to  the  War  Department  for  safe  keeping,  together 
with  a  number  of  Confederate  flags  which  the  fortunes  of  war  placed  in  our  hands  during 
the  late  civil  war.  , 

While  In  the  past  favorable  action  has  been  taken  on  applications  properly  supported 
for  the  return  of  Union  flags  to  organizations  representing  the  survivors  of  the  military 
regiment  in  the  service  of  the  goverument,  I  beg  to  submit  that  it  would  bo  a  graceful  act 
to  anticipate  future  requests  of  this  nature,  and  venture  to  suggest  the  propriety  of  return- 
ing all  the  flags,  Union  and  Confederate,  to  the  authorities  of  the  respective  States  in  which 
the  regiments  which  bore  these  colors  were  organized,  for  such  final  disposition  as  they  may 
determine.  While  in  all  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world  trophies  taken  in  the  war  against 
foreign  enemies  have  been  carefully  preserved  and  exhibited  as  proud  mementoes  of  the 
nation's  military  glories,  wise  and  obvious  reasons  have  always  excepted  from  the  rule 
evidences  of  past  internecine  troubles  which  by  appeal  to  the  arbitrament  of  the  sword  have 
disturbed  the  peaceful  march  of  a  people  to  its  destiny. 

Over  twenty  years  have  elapsed  since  the  termination  of  the  late  civil  war.  Many  of 
the  prominent  leaders,  civil  and  military,  of  the  late  Confederate  States  are  now  honored 
representatives  of  the  people  In  the  national  councils,  or  in  other  eminent  positions  lend 
the  aid  of  their  talents  to  the  wise  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  whole  country,  and 
the  people  of  the  several  States  composing  the  Union  are  now  united,  treading  the  broader 
roads  to  a  glorious  future. 

Impressed  with  these  views,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  suggestions  made  in  this 
letter  for  the  careful  consideration  it  will  receive  at  your  hands. 

R.  C.  DRUM,  Adjutant-General. 

Hon.  William  C.  Endicott,  Secretary  of  War. 


TO  PROHIBIT  THE   PKESIDENT'S  ONLY  ACTION. 

Thereupon,  without  any  action  being  taken  by  the  President  or  the  Cabinet, 
General  Drum  wrote  letters  to  the  Governors  of  all  the  States  offering  to  return  all 
Confederate  fiags  stored  in  the  "War  Department.  The  President  never  signed  a 
letter,  order  or  document  ot  any  kind  suggesting  the  return  or  offering  to  return,  or 
endorsing  the  return  of  any  Hag,  except  the  following  order  to  the  Secretary  of 
War : 
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Executive  Mansion,  Washington,  June  16, 1887. 

I  have  to-day  considered  with  more  oaro  than  when  the  subject  was  orally  presented 
me,  the  action  of  your  Department  directingr  letters  to  be  addressed  to  the  Oovemors  of 
•11  the  States  offerinsr  to  return,  if  desired,  to  the  loyal  States  the  tla^s  captured  In  the  war 
of  the  relwllion  by  the  Confederate  forces,  and  afterwards  reaiverod  by  Government 
troops,  and  to  the  Confederate  States  the  flaKs  captured  by  the  I'nlon  forces,  all  of  which 
have  been  packed  in  boxes  and  stored  in  the  cellar  and  attic  of  the  War  Department. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  return  of  these  tla^  in  the  manner  thus  contemplated  Is 
not  authorized  by  existing  law  nor  Justified  as  an  executive  act. 

I  request,  therefore,  that  no  further  steps  be  taken  in  the  matter,  except  to  examine 
and  inventory  these  flags  and  adopt  proper  measures  for  their  preservation.  Any  direction 
as  to  final  disposition  of  them  should  originate  with  Congress. 

Yours,  truly, 

GROVER  CLEVELAND. 

The  Becrktabt  o»  Waji. 

The  President  cannot  remove  an  officer  of  the  Army,  but  thia  order  shows  how 
promptly  he  rescinded  the  action  of  a  subordinate.  Not  only  have  no  Confederate 
flags  ever  been  returned  by  President  Cleveland  or  bis  administration,  but  it  is  a 
well  known  fact  that  under  the  administration  of  Edwin  M.  Stanton  twenty-one 
Buch  flags  were  surrendered. 
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CHAPTER   XXIV. 
DEMOCRACY  AND  THE  SOLDIER. 

PEESiDENT  Cleveland's  consistent  suppoet  of  every  well- 
considered  MEASURE  IN  THE  SOLDIEE's  INTEREST. 


Every  Pension  Agent  Appointed  hy  Him  an  Ex-Soldier — 
Unexampled  Increase  in  the  Grant  of  Pensions — Lib- 
erality and  Promptness  in  the  Relief  of  Worthy 
Applicants — The   Vetoes    of   Questionable 
Private  Pension  Bills — Acts  of  Justice 
to  Deserving  Pensioners. 


I. 

MORE    PENSIONS    GRANTED. 

A  LARGER  NXJMBER  OF  CASES    CONSIDERED  AND  ALLOWED  THAN    EVER  BEFORE. 

In  no  phase  of  the  exercise  of  his  executive  functions  has  the  Democratic 
President  exhibited  greater  patriotism,  more  unerring  discrimination,  larger  intelli- 
gence and  more  untiring  industry  than  in  the  consideration  and  determination  of 
all  matters  touching  the  relations  of  the  Federal  Government  with  the  Union 
soldiers  of  the  late  war.  Every  well-considered  measure  for  the  equalization  and 
enlargement  of  bounty  rendered  to  them  from  their  grateful  fellow-countrymen 
has  had  his  approval  and  support ;  every  movement  to  honor  their  memory  and 
perpetuate  their  glory  has  had  his  individual  and  official  aid ;  the  Pension  Department 
under  his  administration  has  been  organized  especially  with  a  view  to  the  expedi- 
tion of  the  business  which  it  conducts,  and  it  has  been  administered  with  unpre- 
cedented liberality  and  promptitude. 
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Especially  in  the  exercise  of  his  veto  power  has  the  President  been  watchful 
for  the  true  interest  of  the  deserving  Boldiers;  and  all  of  hig  executive  acts  have 
been  characterized  by  what  General  Grant's  closest  friend  pronounces  an  effort  "  to 

MAKE  THE   rENSION   LIST  A  ROLL  OP  HONOR  AND  EVERY  PENSION  CERTIFICATE  A. 
TOKEN  OF   VALOR  AND    PATRIOTISM." 

Next  to  the  denial  of  worthy  claims  nothing  works  greater  injustice  to  the 
soldiers  who  fairly  earned  the  gratitude  and  liberal  rewards  of  the  Government 
than  the  grant  of  pensions  to  unworthy  applicants,  impostors,  deterters  and 
shirkers.  In  no  respect  has  the  President  gained  the  confidence  and  the  admira- 
tion of  the  soldiers  and  citizens  of  the  country  morp  effectually  than  in  the  detection 
and  exposure  of  numerous  frauds  attempted  upon  Congress  and  the  country,  to 
the  discredit  and  damage  of  honest  pensioners  and  gallant  soldiers. 

THK  PENSION  AGENTS— SOLDIERS  IN  OFFICE. 

To  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Pensions  President  Cleveland  appointed 
Gen.  John  C.  Black,  a  gallant  Union  soldier  of  Illinois,  whose  military  record  was  one 
of  the  highest  and  best  in  the  entire  history  of  the  war,  and  whose  signal  executive 
qualities  have  given  to  the  work  of  his  department  a  dispatch  and  thoroughness 
never  before  known  in  its  history.  As  pointed  out  in  a  speech  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  August  3, 1888,  by  Representative  McKinney,  of  New  Hampshire,  besides 
General  Black. 

"President  Cleveland  has  appointed  to  office:  General  Rosecrans.  General  Corse,  General 
Si^el,  General  Bragg,  General  Buell,  General  McMahon,  General  Franklin,  General  Davis, 
General  Bartlett,  Colonel  McLean  and  Colonel  Denby,  and  hundreds  of  others  who  have 
been  appointed  as  postmasters  and  to  fill  offices  in  various  departments  of  the  Government^ 
and  there  nevei  woe  a  time  in  the  history  of  the  Oovemment  since  the  war  when  there  were  more 
soldiers  employed  in  the  service  than  now. 

"Of  the  seventeen  pension  agents  appointed  by  President  Cleveland,  sixteen  weretoldiert 
in  the  Union  Army,  and  the  seventeenth,  Mrs.  M.A. Mulligan,  is  the  widow  of  a  distinguished  Federal 
soldier  who  was  killed  in  battle.  Mr.  S.  L.  Wilson,  the  eighteenth  pension  agent,  appointed  by 
President  Arthur,  who  lost  both  legs  at  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  has  been  continued  in  office, 
by  the  present  administration.  Thus  every  dollar  of  the  nearly  880,000,000  distributed  each 
^ear  to  soldiers  by  the  Oovemment  passes  through  the  hands  of  veterans  who  defended 
the  Union." 
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II. 

DEPARTMENT  WORK. 

INCREASED  EFFICIENCY  AND   trNPRECEDENTED  LIBERALITY    UNDER    DEMOCRATIC 
ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  PENSION  OFFICE, 

For  years,  prior  to  the  accession  of  the  Democratic  party  to  Nf  tional  power, 
one  of  the  stock  arguments  of  the  Republican  press  and  speakers  in  every  campaign 
was,  that  should  the  Democratic  party  be  entrusted  with  the  administration  of 
national  affairs,  the  interests  of  Union  soldiers  in  the  matter  of  pensions  would  be 
seriously  jeopardized.  The  Democratic  party  has  now  been  in  power  for  more  than 
three  years,  and  what  do  the  official  records  show  has  been  done  in  the  way  of 
pensions  for  Union  soldiers,  their  widows,  orphans  and  dependent  relatives?  Com- 
pare the  new  with  the  old,  as  shown  by  the  official  records  of  the  Pension  Bureau. 

The  annual  reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions  for  the  fiscal  years  1883, 
1884  ahd  1885,  show  that  during  those  years  108,131  original,  79,268  increase  and 
3,852  miscellaneous  certificates  were  issued.  Total  claims  admitted  during  the  last 
three  years  of  Republican  rule,  191,221. 

The  annual  reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions  for  the  fiscal  years  1886 
and  1887  and  the  records  of  the  Pension  Bureau  for  the  fiscal  year  1888  (the  annual 
report  of  the  Commissioner  for  the  last  year  not  having  yet  been  made),  show  that 
during  those  three  years  166,226  original,  181,173  increase  and  22,055  miscellaneous 
certificates  were  issued.  Total  claims  admitted  during  the  first  three  years  of  Demo- 
ratic  rule,  359,452.    Exce»8  of  certificates  insuedby  th«  Democrats,  168,231. 

In  order  that  the  public  may  be  satisfied  of  the  accuracy  of  this  statement,  there 
is  appended  the  official  figures  taken  from  the  records  of  the  Pension  Department: 

LAST  THREE  TEARS  OF  DUDLEY'S  ADMINISTRATION. 

FISCAL  TEAR  1883. 

Claims  Admitted. 

Original ." 88,163 

Increase 22,746 

Miscellaneous. 796 

Total 61,704 

FISCAL  TEAR  1884. 

Claims  Admitted. 

Original .• 34,192 

Increase 22,517- 

Miscellaneous 1,221 

Total 57,930 

FISCAL  THAR  1885. 

Claims  Admitted. 

Original 35,767 

Increase 33,985 

Miscellaneous 1,835 

Total 71,587 

Grand  total,  claims  admitted  for  three  years 191,221 
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FIRST  THREE  YEARS  OF  BLACK'S  ADMINISTRATION. 

FISCAL  YEAR  1886. 

ClairnB  Admitted. 

Original 40,857 

Increase 118,271 

Miscellaneous 2,229 

Total 150,357 

FISCAL  TEAR  1887. 

Claims  AdmiUed. 

Original 55,194 

Increase .' 32,107 

Miscellaneous ' 2,707 

Total 90,008 

FISCAL  TEAR  1888. 

Claims  Admitted. 

Original 60,173 

Increase 35,795 

Miscellaneous 17,119 

Total 113,087 

Grand  total,  claims  admitted  for  three  y«ars 359,452 

Excess  of  certificates  issued  during  first  three  fiscal  years  of  Commissioner  Black's 
administration  of  the  Pension  Bureau  over  the  number  issued  during  the  last 
three  years  of  Commissioner  Dudley's  administration 168,231 


HEX  INCREASE  TO  FENSION  BOLLS. 

The  net  increase  to  the  rolls  during  the  fiscal  years  1883, 1884  and  1885  was 
59,428.  The  net  increase  to  the  pension  rolls  during  the  fiscal  years  1886, 1887  and 
1888  was  105,875. 

Fiscal  year  1883 17,961 

1884 19,098 

"  1885 22,369 

TotaL 69,428 

Fiscal  Tear,  1886 20,658 

1887 40,224 

"         1888  (approximate) 44,993 

Total 105,875 

Excess  of  net  increase  during  first  three  years  of  Commissioner  Black's  sulminis- 
tration  over  that  of  the  last  three  years  of  Commissioner  Dudley's  admiuistra- 
tion 46,447 
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FUNDS  DISBURSED   ON  ACCOUNT   OF  PENSIONS. 

During  the  fiscal  years  1883, 1884  and  1885,  $183,399,216.31  were  disbursed  on 
account  of  pensions.  During  the  fiscal  years  1886,  1887  and  1888,  |3 17,399,757.30 
were  disbursed  on  account  of  pensions. 

Piscal  Year,  1883 $60,43 1,973  85 

"  1884 57,273,536  74 

"  1885 ,.., 65,693,706  73 

Total 8183,399,216  31 

Fiscal  Year,  1886 * 164,584,270  45 

"  1887 .., 74,815,486  85 

"  1888  (approximate) 78,000,000  00 

Total $217,399,757  30 

Excess  of  disbursements  during  first  three  years  of  Commissioner  Black's 
administration  over  the  amount  disbursed  during  last  three  years  of 
Commissioner  Dudley's  administration $34,000,540  99 


NEW  NAMES  ADDED  TO  PENSION  ROLLS. 

The  total  number  of  new  names  (original  certificates)  added  to  the  rolls  during 
the  last  three  fiscal  years  of  Conmiissioner  Dudley's  administration  (which  include 
the  names  of  15,906  new  names  added  to  the  rolls  by  General  Black  from  March  17, 
1885,  to  June  30,  1885,  the  last  three  and  one-half  months  of  the  fiscal  year  1885) 
was  108,131. 

The  total  number  of  new  names  added  to  the  rolls  during  the  first  three  fiscal 
years  of  General  Black's  administration  as  Commissioner  of  Pensions,  from  July 
1, 1885,  to  June  30,  1888,  was  156,236.  If  we  add  to  this  156,336,  the  15,906  new 
names  put  upon  the  rolls  by  General  Black  from  March  17th,  1885,  the  day  on  which 
he  assumed  charge  of  the  Pension  Bureau,  to  June  30, 1885,  it  makes  a  total  of 
172,133  new  names  added  to  the  rolls  since  Commissioner  Black  assumed  charge  of 
the  Pension  Bureau.  Giving  the  Republican  administration  the  benefit  of  the 
15,906  new  names  added  to  the  rolls  during  the  last  three  and  a  half  months  of  the 
fiscal  year  1885,  during  which  time  the  Pension  Bureau  was  under  Democratic  con- 
trol, we  find  that  the  excess  of  new  names  added  to  the  rolls  by  the  Democratic 
administration  during  its  first  three  years  exceeds  those  added  to  the  rolls  during  the 
last  three  years  of  Republican  administration  by  48,105. 

ANNUAL  VALUE  OF  PENSIONS  AND  THE  INCREASE. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  Republican  administration  the  annual  value  of  all 
pensions  was $38,090,985  38 

At  the  close  of  the  first  fiscal  year  of  the  Cleveland  administration  the 
annual  value  was 44,708,027  44 

At  the  close  of  1887  the  annual  value  was 52,824,641  32 


Increase  in  annual  value  of  pensions  between  June  30, 1885,  and  June  30, 1887.  $14, 733, 655  94 
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Q«DeraI  John  C.  Black,  Commissioner  of  PcdbIods,  said  iu  a  recent  speech : 

"The  Democracy  has  held  sacred  and  has  far  advanced  the  claims  of  the  pensioner  as  the 
common  debt  of  the  common  people,  to  be  sacredly,  honestly  and.'muniflcently  paid.  Never 
since  the  tender  hand  of  peace  first  bound  up  the  wounds  of  ruKged  war;  never  since  the 
awful  fruit  of  battle  cumbered  the  red  earth  ;  never  since  men  died  and  women  wept,  and 
children  sorrowed,  has  greater  munificence  or  more  eager  willingness  been  manifest  than 
has  been  shown  to  the  pensioners  by  the  triumphant  democracy— which,  God  willlnff,  shall 
for  many  years  pour  the  nation's  reviving  streams  by  the  stricken  and  desolate." 

THE   WORK  of    THE  EXAMINERS. 

In  the  game  speech  of  Representative  McKinney,  from  which  quotations  have 
been  made,  are  presented  other  undeniable  figures  to  show  the  vastly  greater  efflciency 
of  the  Pension  Department  now  than  under  any  Republican  administration : 

With  no  increase  of  force  in  the  Department,  but  with  a  decrease,  without  superior 
opportunity  for  collecting  evidence,  the  administration  of  General  Black  has  shown  almost 
100  per  cent,  of  increase  of  work  performed  and  of  certificates  issued.  The  work  of  the 
Department  has  been  brought  up  to  date;  old  claims  have  been  disposed  of;  and  the  bureau 
is  now  doing  current  work,  and  every  claim  is  assured  of  prompt  consideration  when  the 
claimant  presents  the  neceesary  evidence  required  by  law.  If  we  will  turn  to  the  work- 
ings of  the  special  examiner's  division  we  will  find  the  comparison  equally  favorable  to 
the  present  administration. 

The  comparison  is  made  between  the  years  1884  and  1885,  under  Commissioner  Dudley, 
with  the  years  1886  and  1887,  under  Commissioner  Black.  The  reason  for  not  comparing 
with  the  three  full  years  Is  because  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  for  1888  Is  not  yet 
complete. 

UNDER  REPUBLICAN  ADMINISTRATION. 

For  1884 : 

Examiners  in  field 351 

Cases  investigated 7,452 

Reports  made 2,  J87 

Depositions  taken 18,484 

!For  1885 : 

Examiners  In  field 308 

Cases  Investigated 0,881 

Beports  made 29,224 

Depositions  taken 189,743 

Credibility  reports 23,623 

Expense  account  for  the  two  years,  1514,369.18,    Of  this  sum  $343,551  was  charged  as 

traveling  expenses;  average  cost  of  investigating,  $52.31  per  case. 

UITDKB  DBHOOBATIC  ADHINIbT&ATION. 

For  1886 : 

Examiners  in  field. 277 

Cases  investigated 12,715 

Reports  made 29,395 

DejHjsitlons  taken 171,380 

Credibility  reports 23,246 

For  1887 : 

Examiners  in  field : 253 

Cases  investigated 31,010 

Reports  made 26,399 

Depositions  taken 140,544 

Credibility  reports *. 33,192 

Total  expenses  for  two  years,  tl27,404.    Of   which    sum  tl53,180.S0  was  charged  for 

traveling  expensis.    Average  oost  of  investigation,  f  13.78  per  case. 
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"This  work  was  done  with  an  average  force  of  sixty-four  examiners  less  than  were 
employed  by  Mr.  Dudley.  The  result  was  the  investigation  under  Mr.  Black  of  43,725  cases 
as  against  17,383  cases  under  Mr.  Dudley,  a  saving  in  traveling  expenses  alone  of  $190,371; 
a  saving  in  total  expense  account  to  the  Government  of  $86,865;  a  saving  in  each  case 
investigated  of  $38.53.  In  other  words,  it  costs  under  the  present  administration  only  36^-^ 
per  cent,  as  much  to  investigate  a  special  case  as  it  did  under  Mr.  Dudley.  It  seems  to 
me  that  every  honest  man  must  admit  by  this  comparison  that  both  the  soldier  and  the 
Treasury  have  been  greatly  benefited  by  a  Democratic  administration,  as  compared  with 
the  administration  preceding  it.  1  heard  two  Kepublicans  now  on  this  floor  make  the 
statement  that  every  facility  was  offered  under  the  present  Commissioner  for  a  speedy 
adjudication  of  pension  claims.  One  of  the  best  friends  of  the  soldier  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  a  Republian,  told  me  that  during  the  fourteen  years  he  had  been  in  Congress  the 
Pension  Bureau  had  never  been  in  so  good  condition,  nor  the  ruling  of  the  Department  so 
liberal  and  just  to  the  soldier  as  It  is  under  General  Black. 

MORX  EX-SOLDIEBS  APPOINXBD  TO  OFFICE. 

"If  we  turn  to  the  record  of  appointments  under  the  present  administration  of  the 
Pension  Bureau  we  will  find  the  comparison  is  not  to  the  glory  of  the  Republican  party.  Of 
416  appointments  made  by  General  Black  from  March  17,  1885,  to  June  30,  1887,  330  were 
soldiers  or  soldiers'  kindred,  and  186  were  civilians— a  net  difference  in  favor  of  soldiers  of 
44,  or  about  24  per  cent.  General  Black  has  appointed  39  ex-Union  soldiers  in  excess  of  the 
total  number  dropped  from  the  rolls  by  death,  discharge,  resignation,  or  otherwise;  and 
this  with  150  employes  less  than  were  on  the  rolls  during  the  fiscal  years  of  the  previous 
administration  would  make  a  net  difference  in  favor  of  the  soldier  of  179,  or  about  12  per 
cent,  more  soldiers,  sailors,  or  their  widows  and  kindred  upon  the  pay-rolls  than  were  ever 
upon  the  rolls  in  the  history  of  the  office.  Three  hundred  and  seventy  soldiers  or  their 
kindred  occupy  the  higher  positions  in  the  Bureau,  paying  $1,200  a  year  and  upwards, 
against  292  civilians— a  difference  in  favor  of  the  soldier  of  27  per  cent." 


ni. 

CLEVELAND  AND  THE  SOLDIER. 

AS  MAYOR  OF  BUFFALO  AITD  GOVERNOR  OP  NEW  YORK  HE  NEVER  FAILED  TO 
REVERB  THEIR  MEMORY  AND  TO  CONTRIBUTE  TO  THEIR  COMFORT. 

The  record  of  President  Cleveland  shows  that  his  interest  in  the  soldiers  who 
went  to  battle  in  defense  of  the  Union,  is  not  alone  confined  to  words.  He  has 
never  failed  in  any  respect  to  give  such  assistance  to  the  veteran  soldiers  as  lay  in 
hia  power,  either  as  a  public  ofBcial  or  as  a  private  citizen.  When  unable  to  give 
his  sanction  to  the  use  of  public  moneys  for  the  erection  of  a  soldier's  monument, 
as  the  chief  executive  of  Buffalo,  he  led  the  movement  for  the  procurement  of  the 
funds  necessary  for  the  purpose,  by  heading  the  subscription  list  as  a  private 
citizen. 

When  unable  to  sign  an  ordinance  voting  away  public  moneys  for  decoration 
day  purposes  without  disregarding  his  official  oath  and  violating  the  law,  he  indi- 
vidually headed  a  subscription  for  the  purpose  with  a  liberal8um,and,  with  a  hearty 
co-operation  of  citizens  approving  his  action,  the  desired  fund  was  raised  promptly 
without  resort  to  public  moneys. 

As  Governor  of  New  York  he  promptly  signed  the  bill  passed  in  1883  (chap. 
247,  N.  Y  Laws  of  1883),  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  chap.  SOS  of  the  Laws  of  1881, 
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entitled  'An  act  to  authorize  the  bnrial  of  the  bodies  of  any  honorably  discharged 
soldier,  sailor  or  marine  who  shall  hereafter  die  without  leaying  means  suflicient 
to  defray  funeral  expenses,'  "  This  act  took  soldiers  and  sailors  who  died  indigent 
out  of  the  pauper  class  and  gave  them  honorable  burial  at  public;  expense,  and  a 
headstone  to  their  graves. 

He  approved  the  acts  of  the  New  York  Legislature  giving  cx-soldiers  and  sailors 
preference  in  public  employment ;  providmg  for  the  completion  of  the  records  of 
New  York  volunteers  of  the  war  of  the  rebellion  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  adju- 
tant-general of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  for  the  safe-keeping  thereof. 

SPEECH  BBPOUE  THE  GRAND  ARMY. 

In  the  following  speech  is  expressed  the  pride  he  takes  in  the  achievements  of 
the  soldiers  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  the  regret  over  the  lives  of  her  sons 
sacriflced  in  the  cause.  It  was  the  response  of  Governor  Cleveland  to  the  toast 
•'  The  State  of  New  York,"  at  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  Banquet,  in  honor 
of  the  unveiling  of  the  Soldiers'  Monument  at  Buffalo,  July  4, 1884 : 

I  am  almost  iDolined  to  complain  because  the  sentiment  to  which  I  am  requested  to 
respond  Is  not  one  which  permits  me  to  speak  at  length  of  the  city  which,  for  more  than 
twenty-nine  years,  has  been  my  home.  You  bid  me  speak  of  the  State,  while  everything: 
that  surrounds  mo  and  all  that  has  been  done  to-day,  reminds  me  of  other  things.  I  cannot 
fail  to  remember  most  vividly,  to-night,  that  exactly  two  years  ago  I  felt  that  much  of  the 
responsibility  of  a  certain  celebration  rested  on  my  shoulders.  I  suppose  there  were  others 
who  did  more  than  I  to  make  the  occasion  a  success,  but  I  know  that  I  considered  myself  an 
important  factor,  and  that  when,  after  weeks  of  planning  and  preparation,  the  day  came 
and  finally  i^assed,  I  felt  as  much  relieved  as  if  the  greatest  effort  of  my  life  had  been  a 
complete  success. 

On  that  day  we  laid  the  comer-stone  of  the  monument  which  has  to-day  been  unveiled 
in  token  of  its  completion.  We  celebrated  too,  the.  semi-centennial  of  our  city's  life.  1 
was  proud  then  to  be  its  chief  executive,  and  everthlng  connected  with  Its  interests  and 
prosperity  was  dear  to  me.  Tonight  I  am  still  proud  to  be  a  citizen  of  Buffalo,  and  my 
fellow-townsmen  cannot,  if  they  will,  prevent  the  affection  I  feel  for  my  city  and  its  people 
But  my  theme  is  a  broader  one,  and  one  that  stirs  the  heart  of  every  citizen  of  the  State 

The  State  of  New  York,  In  all  that  is  great,  is  easily  the  leader  of  all  the  States.  Its 
history  Is  filled  with  glorious  deeds  and  its  life  is  bound  up  with  all  that  makes  the  nation 
great.  From  the  first  of  the  nation's  existence  our  State  has  been  the  constant  and  gener- 
ous contributor  to  its  life  and  growth  and  vigor. 

But  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  thought  to-night,  there  is  one  passage  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  State  that  crowds  upon  my  mind. 

There  came  a  time  when  discord  reached  the  family  circle  of  States,  threatening  the 
nation's  life.  Can  we  forget  how  wildly  New  York  sprang  forward  to  protect  and  preserve 
what  she  had  done  so  much  to  create  and  build  up !  Four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men 
left  her  borders  to  stay  the  tide  of  destruction. 

During  the  bloody  affray  which  followed,  nearly  fourteen  thousand  and  five  hundred 
of  her  sons  were  killed  in  battle  or  died  of  wounds.  Their  bones  lie  in  every  State  where 
the  war  for  the  Union  was  waged.  Add  to  these  nearly  seventeen  thousand  and  five  hun- 
dred of  her  soldiers,  who,  within  that  sad  time,  died  of  disease,  and  then  contemplate  the 
pledges  of  New  York's  devotion  to  a  united  country,  and  the  proofs  of  her  faith  in  the 
supreme  destiny  of  the  sisterhood  of  States. 

And  there  returned  to  her  thousands  of  her  sons  who  fought  and  oame  home  laden 
with  the  honors  of  patriotism,  many  of  whom  still  survive, and,  like  the  minstrels  of  old, 
tell  us  of  heroic  deeds  and  battles  won,  which  saved  the  nation's  life. 

When  our  monument,  which  should  commemorate  the  sufJerlngs  and  death  of  their 
comrades,  was  begun,  the  veterans  of  New  York  were  here.    To-day  they  come  again  and 
view  complete  its  fair  proportions,  which  in  the  years  to  come  shall  be  a  token  that  the 
patriotic  dead  are  not  forgotten. 
18 
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The  State  of  New  York  is  rich  In  her  soldier  dead,  and  she  is  rich  in  her  veterans  of  the 
war.  Those  who  still  survive,  and  the  members  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  hold 
in  trust  for  the  State  blessed  memories  which  connect  her  with  her  dead;  and  these  mem- 
ories we  know  wiU.be  kept  alive  and  green. 

Long  may  the  State  have  her  veterans  of  the  war ;  and  long  may  she  hold  them  in 
grratef  ul  and  chastened  remembrance.  And  as  often  as  her  greatness  and  her  grandeur  are 
told,  letthese  be  called  the  chief  jewels  in  her  crown. 

As  Governor  of  New  York  he  disapproved  the  act  to  prevent  persons  from 
unlawfully  using  or  wearing  the  G.  A.  R.  badge,  because  it  was  so  loosely  drawn 
that  it  made  the  use  of  the  badge,  even  without  ill  intent  and  in  the  most  innocent 
manner,  a  crime,  and  that  a  child  of  a  soldier,  having  a  pride  in  the  record  of  the 
services  of  a  deceased  father  in  defense  of  the  Union,  and  of  which  this  badge 
is  a  token  and  the  testimony,  would  have  been  prevented  from  manifesting  that 
honorable  pride  by  displaying  it  upon  his  person.  Governor  Cleveland  said :  *'  The 
object  sought  to  be  gained  by  the  measure  is  praiseworthy ;  the  means  by  which  it 
was  attempted  to  gain  the  end  defeated  the  object  and  made  it  of  doubtful  utility." 

Another  bill  vetoed  was  entitled  "  An  act  to  require  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
procure  a  suitable  plate,  to  print  certificates,  to  be  presented  to  honorably  discharged 
soldiers,  sailors  and  marines  who  served  in  the  Union  army  and  navy  from  the  State 
of  New  York.  For  this  purpose  an  utterly  inadequate  amount  was  appropriated ; 
and  the  Governor  declined  to  sign  it  unless  its  provisions  were  made  practical. 


IV. 

THE  PRESIDENT  AND  THE  SOLDIERS. 

MR.  Cleveland's  uniform  support  during  his  presidential  term  op 

LIBERAL  PENSIONS  FAIRLY  AWARDED. 

As  President  of  the  United  States  he  has  been  as  urgent  and  zealous  to  promote 
every  effort  for  the  aid  and  relief  of  deserving  ex-soldiers,  as  he  has  been  prompt  to 
detect  and  rebuke  schemes  to  deplete  and  despoil  the  public  treasury,  for  undeserv- 
ing applicaats  and  unworthy  purposes. 

A  careful  perusal  of  the  President's  messages,  letters  and  vetoes,  published  else- 
where in  this  volume,  will  disclose  in  a  most  striking  manner  the  liberal  and  patri- 
otic spirit  with  which  he  has  approached  and  considered  all  the  so-called  soldier  and 
pension  legislation,  and  with  what  untiring  patience  and  generosity  he  has  weighed 
the  merits  of  the  general  and  private  bills  presented  for  his  consideration. 

In  his  first  annual  message  he  said ;     * 

"While  there  is  no  expenditure  of  the  public  funds  which  the  people  more  cheerfully 
approve  than  that  made  in  recognition  of  the  services  of  our  soldiers,  living  and  dead,  the 
sentiment  underlying  the  subject  should  not  be  vitiated  by  the  introduction  of  any  fraudu- 
lent practices.  Therefore  it  is  fully  as  important  that  the  rolls  should  be  cleansed  of 
all  those  who  by  fraud  have  secured  a  place  thereon,  as  that  meritorious  claims  should  be 
speedily  examined  and  adjusted.  The  reforms  in  the  methods  of  doing  the  business  of  this 
bureau  which  have  lately  been  inaugurated  promise  better  results  in  both  these  directions. 
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In  hlfl  second  annual  message  he  said : 

Tho  American  i)eoi)lo,  with  a  patriotic  and  errateful  rogrard  for  our  ex-sokllei*— too 
broad  and  too  sacred  to  be  monopolized  by  any  special  advocates— are  not  only  wiUlnfir  but 
«nzioua  that  equul  and  exact  Justice  should  be  done  to  all  honest  claimants  for  pensions. 
Id  their  sight  the  friendless  and  destitute  soldier,  dependent  on  jiubllc  charity,  if  other- 
wise entltle<l,  has  iirecisely  the  same  right  to  share  in  the  provision  made  for  those  who 
fought  their  country's  battles  as  those  better  able,  through  friends  and  iniiuenue,  to  push 
their  claims.  Every  pension  that  Is  granted  under  our  present  plan  upon  any  other  grounds 
than  actual  service  and  injury  or  disease  incurred  in  such  service,  and  every  instance  of 
the  many  in  which  pensions  are  increased  on  other  grounds  than  the  merits  of  the 
claim,  work  an  injustice  to  the  brave  add  crippled,  but  poor  and  friendless  soldier,  who 
is  entirely  neglected  or  who  must  be  content  with  the  smallest  sum  allowed  under 
ereneral  laws. 

There  are  tat  too  many  neighborhoods  in  which  are  found  glaring  cases  of  inequality 
of  treatment  in  the  matter  of  ]>ension8 ;  and  they  are  largely  due  to  a  yielding  in  the 
Pension  Bureau  to  importunity  on  the  part  of  those,  other  than  the  pensioner,  who  are 
especially  interested,  or  they  arise  from  special  acts  passed  for  the  benefit  of  individuals. 

The  men  who  fought  side  by  side  should  stand  side  by  side  when  they  participate 
In  a  grateful  nation's  kind  remembrance. 

Every  consideration  of  fairness  and  Justice  to  our  ex-soldiers,  and  the  protection 
of  the  patriotic  instinct  of  our  citizens  from  perversion  and  violation,  point  to  the  adop- 
tion of  a  pension  system  broad  and  comprehensive  enough  to  cover  every  contingency 
and  which  shall  make  unnecessary  an  objectionable  volume  of  special  legislation. 

PENSION  ACTS  APPROVED  BY  THE  PRESIDENT. 

He  approred  the  act  of  March  19, 1886,  which  has  increased  to  f  13  per  month 
the  pensions  of  103,568  widows,  minors  and  dependent  relatives  of  Union  soldiers. 
The  total  annual  increase  in  money  granted  to  these  102,568  pensioners,  by  reason 
ofthis  approval,  is  $4,933,964. 

He  approved  the  act  of  August  4,  1886,  which  has  increased  the  pensions  of 
10,092  crippled  and  maimed  Union  soldiers  of  the  late  war  from  $34  to  $30,  from  $30 
to  $36,  and  $30  and  $37.50  to  $45  per  month.  The  average  increase  in  these  cases 
is  estimated  to  be  $9  per  month,  or  $108  per  year,  and  the  total  annual  increase  in 
money  granted  to  these  10,093  pensioners,  by  reason  of  his  approval  of  said  act  of 
August  4, 1886,  is  therefore  $1,080,936.  He  approved  the  act  of  Janaary  39, 1887, 
which  has  placed  on  the  pension  rolls  31,704  survivors  and  widows  of  the  war  with 
Mexico,  at  $8  per  month,  or  $96  per  year.  The  annual  amount  in  money  which 
these  21,704  Mexican  pensioners  will  receive  is  $3,083,584. 

He  approved  the  act  of  June  7,  1888,  granting  arrears  of  pensions  to  widows 
from  the  date  of  their  husband's  death,  in  all  cases  filed  subsequent  to  June  80, 
1880.  All  those  filed  prior  to  July  1, 1880,  were  entitled  from  date  of  death  of  hus- 
band under  the  arrears  laws  of  1879,  provided,  of  course,  they  establish  their  right 
to  such  pension.  The  approval  ofthis  act  of  June  7,  1888,  will  immediately  afi'ect 
some  10,000  widows  of  the  late  war,  whose  claims  have  already  been  allowed  from 
the  date  of  the  filing  of  the  same.  The  average  amount  of  money  which  these  10,000 
will  receive,  by  reason  of  his  approval  ofthis  act,  will  amount,  it  is  estimated,  to  an 
average  of  $108  in  each  case,  making  a  total  of  $1,080,000,  and  the  allowances  of 
widow's  cases,  which  have  been  filed  since  June  80, 1880,  daring  the  present  fiscal 
year,  will  probably  increase  the  amount  paid  to  such  pensioners  during  the  present 
fiscal  year  to  over  $1,500,000. 

Bo  it  will  be  seen  that  since  the  inauguration  of  President  Cleveland  he  has 
approved  general  pension  acts  which  directly  and  pecuniarily  benefit  some  144,864 
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ex-Union  and  Mexican  war  soldiers,  their  widows,  orphans  and  dependent  rela- 
tives, and  that  the  money  value  of  this  benefit  will  be  over  $9,000,000  per  annum. 
Since  the  inauguration  of  President  Cleveland,  he  has  approved  or  allowed  to 
become  laws  by  limitation,  over  1,264  private  acts  granting  pensions,  while  but  1,524 
private  pension  acts  were  approved,  or  allowed  to  become  laws  by  limitation,  dur- 
ing the  entire  twenty-four  years  that  the  republican  party  was  in  power.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  before  the  present  Congress  adjourns  he  will  have  approved  or 
allowed  to  become  a  law  by  limitation,  nearly  or  quite  as  many  private  pension  act» 
as  all  of  the  Eepublican  presidents  from  Lincoln  to  Arthur. 

THE  FIGUKES. 

Number  of  private  pension  bills  approved  and  allowed  to  become  laws  by  limitation 

by  President  Grant  in  8  years 485- 

Number  of  private  pension  bills  approved  and  allowed  to  become  laws  by  limitation 

by  President  Hayes  in  4  years 303 

Number  of  private  pension  bills  approved  and  allowed  to  become  laws  by  limitation 

by  President  Arthur 73& 

Number  of  private  pension  bills  approved  and  allowed  to  become  laws  by  limitation 

by  President  Cleveland  to  July  34,  '88 1351 

Average  per  year  under  Grant 60 

Average  per  year  under  Hayes 75 

Average  per  year  under  Arthur 1H4 

Average  per  year  under  Cleveland 360 

The  above  figures,  taken  from  the  official  records,  show  beyond  cavil  or  ques- 
tion that  no  such  liberality  to  ex -soldiers,  their  widows,  orphans  and  dependent 
relatives  in  the  matter  of  pensions,  was  ever  shown  by  any  administration  in  the 
history  of  the  republic,  and  that  no  former  administration  has  ever  extended  the 
munificence  of  the  government  to  so  many  of  the  beneficiaries  of  the  pension  law& 
as  has  the  administration  of  President  Cleveland. 

FAVORING    FOREIGN    PENSIONERS. 

President  Cleveland  discovered  that  under  all  previous  administrations  the 
consular  officers  of  the  government  abroad  had  charged  our  pensioners  now  residing^ 
abroad  for  verifying  their  papers.  He  thereupon  issued  this  order  directing  that 
such  service  should  be  rendered  them  free  of  charge : 

Executive  Mansion,  "Washington,  July  5, 1888. 
The  ooDSuIar  fee  "  for  authenticating  all  the  vouchers  and  other  papers  necessary  for 
drawing  a| pension,"  prescribed  by  the  Consular  Regulations  of  1888  (Fee  No.  18),  is  hereby 
abolished  as  an  official  fee. 

GROVER  CLEVELAND. 
nONORING   THE    VETERANS. 

To  the  committee  having  in  charge  the  dedication  of  the  soldiers'  monument,. 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  June  17, 1887,  he  wrote  as  follows  : 

I  sincerely  regret  that  I  am  now  obliged  to  relinquish  the  anticipations  of  jolnhigin 
these  interesting  exercises  which  will  serve  as  a  tribute  of  love  and  veneration  to  the  patri- 
otism of  the  sons  of  Connecticut  illustrated  in  all  the  wars  of  our  country. 

The  citizens  of  a  State  so  rich  as  yours  in  honorable  traditions,  so  related  to  heroic  sac- 
rifice, and  so  full  of  the  sturdiness  which  a  hardy  love  of  liberty  teaches,  do  well  to  erect 
to  the  memory  of  her  fallen  heroes  monuments  which  shall  constantly  remind  future  gen- 
erations that  all  they  have  and  all  they  enjoy  was  dearly  bought,  and  that  their  inheritance 
of  peaceful  prosperity  Is  charged  with  an  obligation  of  honor  and  affection  for  those  from 
whom  it  descended,  and  with  a  duty  of  its  preservation  by  the  exercise  of  patriotic  citizen- 
ship. 
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V. 

MR  OLEVELA.ND'S  VETOES. 

BBPDBLIOAN  APPROVAL  OF  THE  DEPENDENT  PENSION  BILL  VETO  GIVEN  FREELY 
AND  FRANKLY  AT  THE  TIME  IT  WAS  MADE. 

Second  only  to  this  generous  support  and  libaral  approval  of  all  v^orthy  meas- 
ures for  the  relief  and  honor  of  the  veteran  soldiers'  has  been  the  service  rendered  to 
them  by  Mr.  Cleveland's  denunciation  and  disapproval  of  the  measures  by  which 
the  undeserving  sought  to  share  their  honors  and  gratuities. 

In  his  annual  message  of  188C  the  President  said  : 

Every  patriotic  heart  responds  to  a  tender  conslderarion  for  those  who,  having  served 
their  country  long  and  well,  are  reduced  to  destitution  arfd  dependence,  not  as  an  incident 
of  their  service,  but  with  advancing  ago  or  through  sickness  or  misfortune.  Wo  are  all 
tempted  by  the  contemplation  of  such  a  condition  to  supply  relief,  and  are  often  Impatient 
of  the  limitations  of  public  duty.  Yielding  to  no  one  in  the  desire  to  indulge  this  feeling  of 
«on8ideration,  I  cannot  rid  myself  of  the  conviction  that  if  these  ex-soldiers  are  to  be 
relieved,  they  and  their  cause  are  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  an  enactment,  under  which  relief 
may  be  claimed  as  a  right,  and  that  such  relief  should  be  granted  under  the  sanction  of  law, 
not  in  evasion  of  it;  nor  should  such  worthy  objects  of  care,  all  equally  entitled,  be 
remitted  to  the  unequal  operation  of  sympathy,  or  the  tender  mercies  of  social  and  political 
influence  with  their  unjust  discriminations. 

For  reasons  recognized  by  nearly  all  the  discriminating  citizens  and  organs  of 
public  opinion  throughout  the  country  as  sufficient  and  unanswerable,  the  Presi- 
dent, February  11,  1887,  vetoed  what  was  known  as  the  Dependent  Pension  Bill,  the 
first  general  bill  sanctioned  by  the  Congress  since  the  close  of  the  late  civil  war, 
permitting  a  pension  to  the  soldiers  and  sailors  who  served  in  that  war  upon  the 
ground  of  service  and  present  disability  alone,  and  in  the  entire  absence  of  any  inju- 
ries received  by  the  casualties  or  incidents  of  such  service. 

Among  the  reasons  he  gave  for  his  veto  were  these : 

Hitherto  such  relief  has  been  granted  to  surviving  soldiers  few  In  number,  venerable 
in  age,  after  a  long  lapse  of  time  since  their  military  service,  and  as  a  parting  benefaction 
tendered  by  a  grateful  people. 

°  I  cannot  believe  that  the  vast  peaceful  army  of  Union  soldiers,  who  having  oontent- 
©dly  resumed  their  places  In  the  ordinary  avocations  of  life,  cherish  as  sacred  the  memory 
of  patriotic  service,  or  who,  having  been  disabled  by  the  casualties  of  war,  justly  regard  the 
present  pension-roll,  on  which  appear  their  names,  as  a  roll  of  honor,  desire  at  this  time 
and  In  the  present  exigen  cy,  to  be  confounded  with  those  who,  through  such  a  bill  as  this, 
are  willing  to  be  objects  of  simple  charity  and  to  gain  a  place  upon  the  pension- roll  through 
alleged  dependence. 

Recent  personal  observation  and  experience  constrain  me  to  refer  to  another  result 
■which  will  Inevitably  follow  the  passage  of  this  bill.  It  is  sad,  but  nevertheless  true,  that 
already  In  the  matter  of  procuring  pensions  there  exists  a  widespread  disregard  of  truth 
and  good  faith,  stimulated  by  those  who,  as  agents,  undertake  to  establish  claims  for  pen- 
sions, heedlessly  entered  upon  by  the  expectant  beneficiary,  and  encouraged  or  at  least  not 
condemned  by  those  unwilling  to  obstruct  a  neighbor's  plans. 

In  the  execution  of  this  proposed  law  under  any  interpretation,  a  wide  field  of  inquiry 
would  be  opened  for  the  establishment  of  facts  largely  within  the  knowledge  of  the  claim- 
ants alone ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  race  after  the  pensions  offered  by  this  bill, 
would  not  only  stimulate  weakness  and  pretended  inoapaoity  for  labor,  but  put  a  further 
ipremlum  on  dishonesty  and  mendacity. 
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REPUBLICAN  TESTIMONY  IN  HIS  FAVOR. 


While  a  few  unthinking  people  recklessly  assailed  this  veto  and  some  malignant 
partisans  seized  upon  as  a  pretext  to  attack  the  president's  motives,  the  great  body 
of  sensible  citizens  heartily  approved  it,  and  some  of  the  leading  members  of  the 
opposition  proclaimed  their  entire  sympathy  with  Mr.  Cleveland's  position. 

Hon.  M.  S.  Quay,  then  Senator-elect  from  Pennsylvania  and  now  chairman  of 
the  Republican  National  Committee,  conducting  the  Harrison  campaign,  said : 

"I  haven't  a  vote  in  the  Senate  this  session.  But  he  has  the  right  idea  about 
that  bill.  At  least  he  speaks  the  sentiments  of  every  real  soldier  I  have  heard 
express  an  opinion  on  the  subject.  The  men  who  did  the  actual  fighting 
and  have  some  pride  in  their  record  as  soldiers  don't  want  to  he 
pauperized.  There  is  not  a  man  in  my  Grand  Army  Post  in  favor  of  it.  I 
don't  think  any  considerable  number  of  Grand  Army  posts  can  be  got  to  support 
the  movement  to  pass  the  bill  over  the  President's  veto.  That  veto  message 
is  the  best  thing  President  Cleveland  has  put  his  hand  to,  and  if  I 
were  in  the  Senate  I  would  vote  to  sustain  him." 

General  Sherman  wrote  to  the  G.  A,  R.,  St.  Louis,  June  12, 1887 : 

"Honest  men  differ  mdely  on  thl8  question  of  pensions  to  our  old  and  feeble  com- 
rades. We  all  TTant  to  do  what  is  right,  but  dlifer  as  to  the  means.  All  we  know  is  that  aftb 
twenty-odd  years  after  the  civil  war  the  Government  of  the  United  States  under  Republi- 
can and  Democratic  rule  pays  out  to  our  old  soldiers  of  the  Union  Army  about  f  60,000,000 
per  year,  and  a  few  thousand  to  the  Mexican  war  veterans,  regardless  of  locality,  and  not 
one  cent  to  the  rebels  of  the  South  whom  we  fought  in  the  civil  war.  "We  old  soldiers  of  the 
civil  war  have  not  yet  just  cause  to  make  an  issue  on  the  question  of  pensions  to  our  infirm 
and  wounded  comrades." 

"The  bill  was  very  imperfect,"  said  ex-Congressman  Negley,  of  Pennsylvania,  a  lead- 
ing Republican  of  that  State,  "and  the  President,  I  think,  showed  mature  judgment  in. 
writing  the  veto  he  did.    It  was  an  improper  bill." 

General  H.  V.  Boynton,  the  veteran  Republican  correspondent  at  Washington^ 
who  was  a  brave  soldier  during  the  war,  talks  in  a  similar  strain : 

"To  me  the  bill  seems  to  be  a  mixture  of  good  and  bad,  with  the  bad  predominating.. 
The  claims  of  dependent  parents  do  not  need  argument.  There  is  also  a  large  class  of 
dependent  soldiers,  many— to  the  disgrace  of  the  country— 1h  poor-houses;  many  more 
dependent  on  relations,  who,  however  willing,  are  sorely  burdened  with  their  charge.  A 
nation  which  has  been  saved  by  the  aid  of  such  men  ought  not  to  hesitate  to  contribute 
liberally  to  their  support.  But  the  trouble  is  that  while  the  bill  aids  these  classes,  it  also 
opens  a  wide  door  for  the  undeserving,  the  shirks,  and  similar  classes,  with  whom  good 
soldiers  have  nothing  in  common.  The  pernicious  features  of  the  bill  are  such  as  now 
constantly  arise  from  that  view  of  a  pension  bill  which  prompts  too  many  politicians  to 
ask  as  the  first  question  how  a  bill  can  be  framed  to  catch  the  most  votes,  either  for  them- 
selves or  their  party.  With  such  attempts  at  legislation  the  honorable  soldiers  of  the 
country  never  had  the  least  sympathy." 
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VI. 
THE  REPUBLICAN  PRES3  ON  THE  VETO. 

WHAT  THE    PARTY    NEWSPAPERS    OP  HIS    OPPONENTS    FOUND    TO  SAY  IN   PRAIBR 

OF  HIS  ACTION. 

Extracts  from  leading  Republican  newspapers  of  the  country  about  the  same 

time  show  with  equal  force  how  fjxvorably  this  veto  was  received: 

Undoubtedly  the  country  Is  with  him— Buffalo  Express,  Eep. 

The  Preeident  did  well  to  veto  It.—  Wheeling  Intettigencer,  Sep. 

President  Cleveland's  veto  of  the  pauper  pension  bill  will  be  generally  approved.— 
Philadelphia  BtdUtin,  Sep. 

In  vetoing  the  pauper  pension  bill  the  President  has  performed  a  brave  and  worthy 

BLOt.— Philadelphia  Enquirer,  Eep. 

That  was  a  good  place  for  a  veto.  Public  sentiment  will  sustain  this  act  of  the  Ezecu* 
Viye.— Minneapolis  Journal,  Rep. 

In  common  fairness  and  justice  to  the  President  we  must  heartily  commend  his  action. 
—Pittsburgh  Chronicle-  Telegraph,  Eep. 

President  Cleveland's  reasons  for  decUningr  to  approve  the  dependent-pension  bill  are 
sound  and  sufBcient.—  Worcester  (Mass.)  Spy,  Eep.  <- 

There  is  a  very  general  disposition  to  give  the  President  credit  for  his  veto  of  the  depen- 
dent-pension bill.  -Norristoivn  (I'a.)  Herald^  Bepublican. 

The  objection  to  the  bill  was  that  it  opened  the  door  for  vast  abuses.  The  way  these 
could  come  to  pass  is  strongly  stated  by  the  President.— Cin<*innaii  Commercial,  Eep. 

Preoident  Cleveland  is  entitled  to  credit  and  thanks  for  the  manly  and  sensible  stand 
he  has  taken,  and  we  are  sure  the  country  will  applaud  and  sustain  him  in  it.— Aldany 
Express,  Rep. 

The  veto  will  be  generally  approved  by  public  sentiment  throughout  the  country.  For 
the  position  finally  taken  he  de8er\'es  credit,  and  it  will  be  freely  extended  to  him  on  every 
hand.—  Troy  Times,  Etp. 

This  is  an  entirely  new  departure  in  the  matter  of  pensions  (except  where  many  years 
have  intervened),  and  one  which  does  not  receive  the  approval  of  the  majority  of  the 
veterans  of  the  war  or  of  the  public  generaiiy.— Hartford  Courant,  Eep. 

The  country  is  with  him  in  reprobating  the  present  tendency  of  Congress  to  pension 
extravagance.  The  President's  veto,  being  sanctioned  by  the  country,  will  probably  oper- 
ate as  a  check  to  this  fonn  of  extravagance,  and  prove  In  consequence  a  great  public  sev- 
vioQ.— Philadelphia  Press,  Eep. 

President  Cleveland  has  vetoed  the  pauper  pension  bill  which  a  truckling  Congress 
passed.  The  premises  are  sound  and  the  conclusions  irresistible.  Now,  what  is  Congress 
going  to  do  about  it?  There  will  undoubtedly  be  an  effort  to  pass  the  bill  over  the 
veto,  "t)Ut  it  does  not  seem  possible  that  It  can  succeed.- J^'row  the  Boehester  Herald, 
Eepublican. 

President  Cleveland  vetoes  the  so-called  dependent-pension  bill.  The  claim  agents 
would  fatten  anew  on  the  opportunities  so  flexible  a  measure  would  present.  Veterans  all 
over  the  country  have  spoken  out  against  this  measure.  There  was  perceptible  nowhere, 
except  among  demagogues  and  claim  agents,  a  demand  for  ix.—From  the  Utiea  Herald, 
Eepublican. 
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It  must  be  admitted  that  a  bill  so  broad  and  generous,  even  lavish  In  its  provisions  as 
thle  is,  must  needs  open  a  wide  door  to  fraud  and  deception  of  various  degrees  of  magni- 
tude. Briefly,  the  bill  is  open  to  an  indefinite  variety  of  constructions.  It  was  certain  to 
encourage  fraud.  It  would  not  reach  so  many  of  the  deserving  as  of  the  undeserving.— 
From  the  Newark  Daily  Advertiser. 

The  nearly  unanimous  voice  of  the  press  of  the  country,  reflecting  the  prevalent  opin- 
ion, Is  heeded  by  the  President  in  his  veto  of  the  dependent-pension  bill.  Congress  was  not 
courageous  enough  to  face  the  olaim  agents'  lobby.  Now  that  it  has  heard  the  voice  of  the 
nation  it  will  not  presume  to  exercise  again  the  power  It  seemed  to  have,  and  a  whole- 
some check  will  be  put  upon  such  sweeping  pension  legislation.— A'yracM««  Joumab 
Sepublican. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  owe  recognition  to  the  courage  of  President  Cleveland 
for  his  g,ction  in  refusing  to  sign  the  dependent- pension  bill.  All  parties  desire  to  honor  and  • 
treat  fairly  and  liberally  those  who  fought  in  defense  of  their  country,  but  this  has  already 
been  .done.  "When  the  pension  appropriation  Is  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  the  entire 
military  establishment  of  Germany,  It  Is  certainly  time  to  stov.— From  the  Poughkeepsie 
Eagle,  Republican. 

President  Cleveland  yesterday  did  what  all  good  citizens,  and  especially  all  patriotic 
ex-soldiers  and  sailors,  expected  he  would  do.  This  bill  is  the  worst  and  moat  extravagant 
of  a  number  of  excessively  extravagant  pension  bills  that  have  been  enacted  in  a  spirit  of 
demagogism,  and  it  is  little  better  than  an  insult  to  every  man  who  served  in  the  Federal 
Army  or  Navy  during  the  civil  war  for  better  reasons  than  those  strictly  relating  to  bounty, 
wages,  and  opportunities  for  plunder.— i^row  the  Philadelphia  Telegraph,  Republican. 

The  veto  by  the  President  of  the  dependent-pension  bill  will  be  generally  approved  by 
public  sentiment  throughout  the  country.  It  was,  indeed,  the  wisest  act  with  which  he  can 
be  credited  during  his  administration  thus  far.  For  the  position  finally  taken  he  deserves 
credit,  and  it  will  be  freely  extended  to  him  on  every  hand.  Dissatisfaction  will  find  expres- 
sion chiefly  among  the  claim  agents  and  attorneys  who  originated  this  intended  "strike" 
upon  the  Treasury,  and  expected  to  make  large  galas  by  it.— Troy  Times,  Bepublican. 

The  dependent-pension  bill  was  passed  by  both  Houses  of  Congress  without  very  care 
ful  scrutiny,  and  its  full  bearings  were  not  clearly  understood  by  the  country  until  it  was 
In  a  fair  way  of  becoming  a  law.  The  result  of  the  general  study  of  the  measure  that  has 
been  going  on  since  then  is  that  public  sentiment,  so  far  as  it  is  reflected  by  the  press  of  the 
country,  is  almost  wholly  against  it.  The  objections  to  the  measure  raised  by  Republican 
and  Democratic  papers  alike  are  substantially  those  set  forth  at  length  in  the  President's 
voto  message.  The  bill  was  loosely  drawn,  and  in  its  present  form  ought  not  to  have  received 
the  approval  of  Congress. — Huffalo  Commercial  Advertiser,  Republican. 

"Whatever  clamor  is  raised  against  President  Cleveland  for  manfully  discharging  his 
duty  by  vetoing  hasty  and  shambling  legislation  for  the  purpose  of  catching  a  few 
thousand  soldier  votes,  will  not  survive  a  careful  reading  of  the  reasons  which  Mr.  Cleve- 
land gives  as  justifying  his  negative  of  the  dependent-pension  bill. 

The  President  discusses  this  whole  question  of  pension  granting  In  a  dispassionate 
manner,  as  one  who  holds  the  scales  fairly  between  the  old  soldier  and  the  general  com- 
munity who  must  pay  the  tvixos.— Boston  Transcript,  Independent  Bepublican. 

The  pauper-pension  bill  was  wrong  in  principle,  and  would  have  led  to  endless  abuses 
in  practice.  It  was  not  demanded  by  the  soldiers  who  did  the  fighting,  and  who  do  not  ask 
a  penny  in  charity  from  the  Government.  In  plain  English  It  was  "a  levy  on  the  rlfie- 
pits  for  the  benefit  of  the  ambulance  brigade,"  and  any  veteran  knows  what  that  means. 
It  would  have  increased  taxation  by  about  $70,000,000  a  year,  but  this  was  a  secondary 
consideration  not  sufficient  to  condemn  the  bill  had  It  been  just.  Pension  laws  need 
amending,  but  this  would  have  been  a  dangerous  departure.— Cmcinnaii  Times-Star,  Be- 
publican, edited  by  a  soldier. 

President  Cleveland's  veto  of  the  dependent-pension  bill  will  be  heartily  approved  by 
the  sober  sense  of  the  Republic.  It  will  of  course  be  condemned  by  those  whom  it  disap- 
points, and  unscrupulous  demagogues  of  the  baser  sort  may  try  to  make  party  capital  out 
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of  it  Dut  tbousrhtful  and  intclIiRent  olttzens  of  both  parties  will  rejoloo  thatthe  President 
baa  had  the  moral  courage  to  put  this  ohcCk  upon  a  moTeinent  \¥hicb  threatened  not  only 
to  bankrupt  the  Treasury,  but  to  demoralize  the  public  mind,  to  destroy  the  spirit  of  manly 
indopendonco  in  thousands  of  now  solf-supportlDg  men,  and  to  set  the  stigma  of  mendicancy 
and  pauperiBm  upon  the  honored  vetcrane  of  the  war  of  the  rebellion.— ^om  the  FhUadeU 
pMa  north  Amerkan,  BepublUan. 

The  President  has  done  himself  credit  by  vetoing  the  depondent-pension  bill,  and  will 
earn  more  of  the  esteem  of  self-respecting  veterans  than  the  politicians  who  advocated 
and  vote<i  for  it.  The  country  can  pardon  a  good  many  minor  errors  in  a  chief  magistrate 
who  has  the  courage  to  perform  such  an  act  of  duty  against  clamor,  misrepresentation, 
and  mistaken  sentiment.  There  will  bo  no  use  in  trying  to  make  political  capital  out  of 
the  President's  veto  of  the  dependent-pensions  bill.  The  country  has  had  such  an  experi- 
ence with  the  arrenrs-of-pensions  bills  in  the  amount  of  the  expense  and  the  Injurious 
effects  upon  the  recipients  of  the  bounty  that  it  distrusts  these  measures  and  will  approve 
their  defeat.  The  President  has  done  the  country  a  good  service,  and  will  get  the  credit  for 
his  courage  and  patriotism  from  all  right-thinking  citizens  irrespective  of  ^utj.—Jfrovldence 
{B,  I.)  Journal,  Independent  Hejrublican, 

President  Cleveland's  message  returning  the  dependent-pension  bill  to  Congress  is  by 
all  odds  the  ablest  state  paper  the  President  has  written.  The  document  is  remarkable, 
indeed,  for  close,  clear  analysis,  strong  reasoning,  and  unimpeachable  conclusions.  Since 
the  complete  exposure  the  President  has  made  of  this  loosely  drawn  and  dangerous  bill 
any  Democrat  who  votes  to  pass  it  over  the  veto  will  very  likely  incur  a  judgment  of 
political  death  at  the  hands  of  his  party,  and  Itepublloans  who  yield  it  demagogic  support 
will  need  much  better  reasons  than  they  have  yet  made  public  to  justify  themselves  before 
the  people. 

It  was  a  courageous  act  for  Mr.  Cleveland  to  face  the  demagogues  In  Congress 
with  the  veto  of  a  general  outdoor-relief  pension  bill,  but  he  has  done  it  without  hesitation, 
and  justified  himself  at  every  point.  The  bill  involves  a  "tremendous  addition"  to  the 
burdens  of  the  Government  and  the  imposition  on  the  laboring  and  tax- paying  classes,  and 
added  to  the  present  tax  for  pensions  would  make  a  load  heavier  than  the  support  of  any 
standing  army  in  Europe.  In  point  of  demagogy,  fraud,  waste,  injustice,  and  appalling 
expense  to  the  people  of  the  Unit  ed  States,  this  bill  transcends  anything  ever  passed  In 
Congress,  or  by  the  Parliament  of  any  other  country.  Let  every  man,  whether  he  has 
been  for  or  against  the  bill,  read  the  veto  message  carefully  before  he  expresses  any  opinion 
on  the  rightfulness  of  the  Executive  negenl\e.—Chicaffo  Tribune,  Eepublican. 


THE  PBESIDENT  TO  THE  GBAND  ARMT. 

Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  Posts  in  various  parts  of  the  country  passed 
resolutions,  endorsing  the  veto  and  thanking  the  President  for  his  manly,  coura- 
geous, patriotic  and  intelligent  stand. 

May  18, 1887,  the  President  wrote  a  letter  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  hand- 
somely engrossed  resolutions  of  General  U.  S.  Grant  Post  13,  of  Wilmington,  Del., 
approving  his  executive  action  in  vetoing  the  dependent-pension  bill.    He  said: 

"It  sometimes  happens  that  official  conduct,  clearly  demanded  by  an  imperative 
obligation  of  public  duty,  is  made  difficult  by  counter  influences  and  inclinations 
which  grow  out  of  sympathy,  or  by  a  disposition  to  follow  with  ease  and  comfort 
the  apparent  current  of  popular  opinion. 

"Those  of  our  citizens  not  holding  office  and  those  entirely  free  from  the  solemn 
obligation  of  protecting  the  interests  of  the  people,  often  fail  to  realize  that  their 
public  servants  are  to  a  large  extent  detained  in  official  action  from  the  indulgence 
of  their  charitable  impulse,  which  in  private  life  ia  not  only  harmless  but  com- 
mendable. 
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"While  fhis  disposition  should  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  stern  incidents  of  a 
faithful  performance  of  official  duty,  and  while  it  should  be  endowed  with  the  resig- 
nation arising  from  an  unfaltering  faith  in  the  ultimate  justice  of  the  American 
people,  it  is,  nevertheless,  gratifying  to  review  such  expressions  as  are  contained  in 
the  resolutiona  now  before  me." 


VII. 
THE  PRIVATE  PENSION  VETOES. 

THE  president's  IMPREGNABEE  REASONS  FOR  DEPEATINft 'sOME   UNWORTHT 
MEASURES  REJECTED  BY  REPUBLICAN  COMMISSIONERS. 

It  has  been  shown  that  there  have  been  approved  or  allowed  to  become  laws  by 
President  Cleveland,  nearly  as  many  private  pension  bills  in  the  past  three  years  of 
his  administration  as  under  the  entire  twenty-four  years  of  his  Republican  prede- 
cessors. It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  in  this  flood-tide  of  legislation,  passed  with 
reckless  haste  by  Congress,  and  without  proper  examination  of  the  merits  in  either 
House,  a  vast  number  of  unworthy  and  undeserving  objects  of  the  Government's 
bounty  should  be  poured  in  upon  the  President.  Instead  of  recklessly  and  blindly 
signing  them  all,  with  infinite  labor  and  care,  and  with  anxious  zeal  to  discriminate 
the  good  from  the  bad,  he  has  examined  these  cases,  and  with  due  regard  for  the 
meritorious  that  he  approved,  he  has  vetoed  the  undeserving,  which  constitute  about 
14  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  submitted  to  him.  In  all  of  these  his  motives  have 
been  so  praiseworthy  and  his  reasons  so  forcible,  that  not  a  single  one  of  these  biUs 
have  been  passed  over  his  veto. 

The  actual  number  thus  disposed  of  is  shown  by  the  following  statement: 

PENSION  BILLS  VETOED. 

1st  Session,  49th  Congress i 115 

2nd      "         "  " 30 

l8t       "        50th        "       to  July  26th 54 

199 

FAILED  FOR  WANT  OF  SIGNATURE. 

1st  Session,  49th  Congress 46 

2nd      "  "  "      <•• 

55 
As  was  said  by  Mr.  McKinney  in  the  speech  previously  quoted : 

Had  he  desired  to  show  his  oppositioQ  to  pensioning  soldiers  how  much  better  he  could 
have  done  it  by  vetoing  the  1,364  and  allowing  the  W  to  pass. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  single  Representative  on  this  floor  that  believes  the  President 
has  selected  these  199  soldiers  and  soldiers'  widows  in  order  that  he  might  show  his  opposi- 
tion or  contempt  for  the  Union  soldier ;  nor  is  there  a  Representative  who  would  dare  rist 
his  reputation  before  the  country  on  such  a  statement.  The  President's  only  thought  has 
been  justice  to  the  worthy  soldiers  who  did  honest  service  for  the  country  and  who  are 
justly  entitled  to  recognition  from  the  Government.    He  has  freely  expressed  himself  in  hia 
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veto  messages  as  (Icslring  to  show  ovcry  consideration  to  those  who  are  justly  entitled  to  a 
pension,  but  ho  has  refused  to  approve  iienslons  for  those  who  have  utterly  failed  to  show 
any  connection  between  their  present  disabilities  and  their  army  service.  In  this  he  has 
been  Just  to  those  who  are  deservingr. 

There  is  not  a  member  here  who  does  not  know  that  if  the  President  bad  not  given 
more  attention  to  the  bills  passed  by  this  House  and  the  Senate  than  the  House  an<l  the 
Senate  gave  them,  great  Injustice  would  have  been  done  in  many  oases.  Twice  during  this 
present  Congroaa  has  he  received  bills  the  second  time  for  his  signature.  He  has  vetoed 
seven  bills  passed  by  Congress  where  ^he  pensioner  was  already  receiving  a  larger  penaioiy 
granted  by  the  Pension  Bureau  than  the  bill  passed  by  Conjross  called  for.  He  has  vetoed 
bills  that  were  passed  for  the  relief  of  soldlera,  because  on  examination  of  the  evidence  oa 
file  in  the  Department  ho  was  convinced  that  the  soldier  would  receive  Justice  through  the 
Department  and  be  entitled  to  arrearages  which  he  would  lose  by  the  special  act.  The  veto 
of  Senate  bill  7540  saved  to  the  beneficiary  i5,760.  The  veto  of  Senate  bill  1067  saved  to  the 
beneficiary  $1,074.  These  amounts  were  paid  to  them  shortly  after  the  veto  through  the 
Pension  Office. 

Another  of  the  same  kind  has  been  adjudicated  by  the  Department,  and  the  soldier  is 
now  receiving  f50  per  month.  Four  bills  were  vetoed  on  the  ground  of  desertion  and  dis- 
honorable discharge  ;  on  the  same  grounds  General  Grant  vetoed  nine  speclkl  acts,  all  of 
this  nature  that  came  before  him.  Seventeen  special  acts  were  vetoed  because  the  appli- 
cants were  not  in  the  military  service  at  the  time  of  the  Incurrence  of  the  disability  for 
which  relief  was  asked.  On  the  same  grounds  President  Grant  vetoed  two  private  acts,  all 
that  came  before  him  of  this  character.  Ten  were  vetoed  because  the  claimant  is  now 
receiving  pension  commensurate  with  the  degree  of  disability  found  to  exist  on  ezaminatioa 
by  a  competent  board  of  surgeons.  President  Grant  vetoed  three  private  acts  for  the  same 
cause,  all  that  came  before  him  of  this  nature. 

A  few  days  ago  the  President  vetoed  a  private  act  because  the  applioant  had  deserted 
the  Union  forces  on  capture  by  the  Confederates,  and  served  nine  months  in  the  Confed- 
erate army  before  recapture.  This  bill  was  presented  by  a  Republican  friend  of  the  soldier, 
and  is  the  first  attempt  to  pension  those  who  served  in  the  Confederate  army.  Yet  the 
Republican  party  calls  President  Cleveland  an  enemy  of  the  Union  soldiers  for  his  vetoes  r 
but  President  Grant,  though  guilty  of  the  same  acts,  and  for  the  same  cause,  was  a  patriot 
and  a  friend  of  the  soldier.  Consistency,  thou  art  indeed  a  jewel:  but  never  found  in  the 
Bepublican  party. 

These  statements  alone  are  sufficient  to  prove  to  every  honest  citizen  of  this  country 
that  President  Cleveland  has  shown  more  true  love  for  the  honest  soldier  by  his  careful 
consideration  of  their  rights  than  has  Congress  by  its  ill  considered  and  lll-a<l vised  legisla- 
tion for  those  who  could  not  prove  their  claim.  A  Senator  said  a  few  days  ago,  in  discussing 
the  President's  vetoes,  that  after  the  House  and  Senate  had  investigated  a  claim  and  passed 
upon  it,  it  was  preposterous  for  the  President  to  set  up  his  judgment  against  it.  Now,  that 
Senator  knows,  and  the  members  of  this  House  know,  that  in  the  average  pension  claim 
there  is  never  any  investigation  either  by  the  House  or  by  the  Senate ;  and  I  do  not  believe 
tbey  are  thoroughly  investigated  by  the  Pension  Committee. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  the  committee  as  a  body  to  Investigate  every  claim.  Each 
case  is  referred  to  a  sub-committee  of  one,  and  I  think  the  committee  will  not  deny  that 
they  usually  accept  the  report  of  the  sub-committee.  In  a  single  sitting  of  nventy  mlnuttt 
the  Senate  fiatpaseed  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  private  pension  bills.  "What  consideration  did 
these  bills  receive  by  the  members  of  that  body  when  they  were  passing  them  at  the  rate  of 
inore  than  two  a  minute  ?  In  this  House  twry  Friday  night  we  pass  from  thirty  to  forty  private 
bills,  and  unless  the  bill  calls  for  a  larger  sum  than  is  allowed  in  such  oases  by  law,  there  1» 
seldom  any  discussion  upon  them.  Each  member  present  is  satisfied  to  let  the  others  pass 
if  he  can  get  his  own  bill  through. 

THE    president's  REASONS — SOME    CHARACTERISTIC. 

In  his  message  returning  to  Congress  the  first  pension  bill  disapproved,  that  of 
Andrew  J.  Hill,  vetoed  for  the  reason  that  the  pensioner's  name  was  Alfred  J.  Hill, 
and  that  the  proposed  bill  would  be  inoperative,  the  President  took  occasion  to  say:: 
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The  policy  of  frequently  reyersing,  by  special  enactment,  the  decisions  of  the  bureau 
invested  by  law  with  the  examination  of  pension  claims,  fully  equipped  for  such  examina- 
tion, and  which  ou^ht  not  to  be  suspected  of  any  lack  of  liberality  to  our  veteran  soldiers, 
is  exceedingly  questionable.  It  may  well  be  doubted  if  a  committee  of  Congress  has  a  bet- 
ter opportunity  than  such  an  agency  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  these  claims.  If,  however, 
there  is  any  lack  of  power  in  the  Pension  Bureau  for  a  full  investigation  it  should  be  sup- 
plied ;  if  the  system  adopted  is  Inadequate  to  do  full  justice  to  claimants,  it  should  be  cor- 
rected; and  if  there  is  a  want  of  sympathy  and  consideration  for  the  defenders  of  our 
Government  the  bureau  should  be  reorganized. 

The  disposition  to  concede  the  most  generous  treatment  to  the  disabled,  aged,  and  needy 
^mong  our  veterans  ought  not  to  be  restrained ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  some  cases 
justice  and  equity  cannot  be  done  nor  the  charitable  tendencies  of  the  Government  in 
favor  of  worthy  objects  of  its  care  indulged  under  fixed  rules.  These  conditions  sometimes 
justify  a  resort  to  special  legislation ;  but  I  am  convinced  that  the  interposition  by  special 
enactment  in  the  granting  of  pensions  should  be  rare  and  exceptional.  In  the  riatureof 
things  if  this  is  lightly  done  and  upon  slight  occasion,  an  invitation  is  offered  for  the  pre- 
sentation of  claims  to  Congress,  which  upon  their  merits  could  not  survive  the  test  of  an 
examination  by  the  Pension  Bureau,  and  whose  only  hope  of  success  depends  upon  sympathy, 
often  misdirected,  instead  of  right  and  justice.  The  instrumentality  organized  by  law  for 
the  determination  of  pension  claims  is  thus  often  overruled  and  discredited,  and  there  is 
danger  that  in  the  end-popular  prejudice  will  be  created  against  those  who  are  worthily 
entitled  to  the  bounty  or  the  Government. 

In  another  case  he  says : 

"We  have  here  presented  the  case  of  a  soldier  who  did  his  duty  during  his  Army  service, 
and  who  was  discharged  in  1S65  without  any  record  of  ha%'1ng  suffered  with  rheumatism  and 
without  any  claim  of  disability  arising  from  the  same ;  he  returned  to  his  place  as  a  citizen, 
and  in  peaceful  pursuits,  with  chances  certainly  not  impaired  by  the  circumstance  that  he 
had  served  his  country,  he  appears  to  have  held  his  place  in  the  race  of  life  for  fifteen  years 
or  more.  Then,  like  many  another,  he  was  subjected  to  loss  of  sight,  one  of  the  saddest 
afilictions  known  to  human  life. 

Thereupon,  and  after  nineteen  years  had  elapsed  since  his  discharge  from  the  Army,  a 
pension  is  claimed  for  him,  upon  a  very  shadowy  allegation  ot  the  incurrence  of  rheuma- 
tism while  in  the  service,  coupled  with  the  startling  proposition  that  this  rheumatism 
resulted,  just  previous  to  his  application,  in  blindness.  Upon  medical  examination  it 
appeared  that  his  blindness  was  caused  by  amaurosis,  which  is  generally  accepted  as  an 
affection  of  the  optio  nerve. 

I  am  satisfied  that  a  fair  examination  of  the  facts  in  this  case  justifies  the  statement 
that  the  bill  under  consideration  can  rest  only  upon  the  grounds  that  aid  should  be  fur- 
nished to  this  ex-soldier  because  he  served  in  the  army,  and  because  he  a  long  time  there- 
after became  blind,  disabled  and  dependent. 

The  question  is  whether  we  are  prepared  to  adopt  this  principle  and  establish  this 
precedent. 

None  of  us  are  entitled  to  credit  for  extreme  tenderness  and  consideration  towards 
those  who  fought  their  country's  battles  ;  these  are  sentiments  common  to  all  good  citizens; 
they  lead  to  the  most  benevolent  care  on  the  part  of  the  Government  and  deeds  of  charity 
and  mercy  in  private  life.  The  blatant  and  noisy  self-assertion  of  those  who,  from  motives 
that  may  well  be  suspected,  declare  themselves  above  all  others  friends  of  the  soldier,  can 
not  discredit  nor  belittle  the  calm,  steady,  and  affectionate  regard  of  a  grateful  nation. 

An  appropriation  has  just  been  passed  setting  apart  $70,000,000  of  the  public  money  for 
distribution  as  pensions,  under  laws  liberally  constructed,  with  a  view  of  meeting  every 
meritorious  case ;  more  than  a  million  of  dollars  was  added  to  maintain  the  Pension  Bureau, 
which  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  a  fair,  just  and  liberal  apportionment  of  this  fund. 

Legislation  has  been  at  the  present  session  of  Congress  perfected,  considerably  increas- 
ing the  rate  of  pension  in  certain  cases.  Appropriations  have  also  been  made  of  large  sums 
for  the  support  of  national  homes  where  sick,  disabled  or  needy  soldiers  are  cared  for ;  and 
within  a  few  days  a  liberal  sum  has  been  appropriated  for  the  enlargement  and  increased 
accommodation  and  convenience  of  these  institutions. 

All  this  is  no  more  than  should  be  done. 

But  with  all  this,  and  with  the  hundreds  of  special  acts  which  have  been  passed,  grant- 
ing pensions  in  cases  where,  for  my  part,  I  am  willing  to  confess  that  sympathy  rather  than 
judgment  has  often  led  to  the  discovery  of  a  relation  between  injury  or  death  and  military 
service,  I  am  constrained  by  a  sense  of  public  duty  to  interpose  against  establishing  a  prin- 
ciple and  setting  a  precedent  which  must  result  in  unregulated,  partial,  and  unjust  gifts  of 
public  money  under  the  pretext  of  indemnifying  those  who  suffered  in  their  means  of  sup- 
port as  an  incident  of  military  service. 

Again  he  says: 

In  speaking  of  the  promiscuous  and  ill-advised  grants  of  pensions  which  have  lately 
been. presented  to  me  for  approval,  I  have  spoken  of  their  "apparent  Congressional  sanc- 
tion" in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  these  bills  have  never  been  sub- 
mitted to  a  majority  of  either  branch  of  Congress,  but  are  the  results  of  nominal  sessions 
held  for  the  express  purpose  of  their  consideration  and  attended  by  a  small  minority  of  the 
members  of  the  respective  Houses  of  the  legislative  branch  of  Government. 

Thus,  in  considering  these  bills,  I  have  not  felt  that  I  was  aided  by  the  deliberate  judg- 
ment of  the  Congress ;  and  when  I  have  deemed  it  my  duty  to  disapprove  many  of  the  bills 
presented,  I  have  hardly  regarded  my  action  as  a  dissent  from  the  conclusions  .of  the 
people's  representatives. 
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I  have  not  been  insenslMo  to  the  sufrRestlons  which  should  influence  eveiy  citizen, 
either  In  private  station  or  official  place,  to  exhibit  not  only  a  Just  but  agenerous  apprecia- 
tion of  the  services  of  our  country  sdofenders.  In  revlewlntf  the  pension  lecrialatlon  pre- 
sented to  me,  many  bills  have  t)ten  approved  upon  the  theory  that  every  doubt  should  b« 
resolved  In  faror  of  the  proposed  beneficiary.  1  have  not,  however,  been  able  to  entirely 
divest  myself  of  the  idea  that  the  public  monev  appropriated  for  pensions  istbe  soldiers' 
fund,  which  should  he  devoted  to  the  indemnincatlon  of  those  who,  in  the  defease  of  the 
Union  and  in  the  nation's  service,  have  worthily  suffered,  and  who,  in  the  days  of  their 
dependence  resulting  from  such  suffering,  are  entitled  to  the  benefaction  of  Ibeir  Gov- 
emmenf. 

This  reflection  leads  to  the  bestowal  of  pensions  a  kind  of  sacredness  which  Invites  th& 
adoptionof  such  iirindples  and  regulations  as  will  exclude  perversion  as  well  as  Insure  a 
liberal  and  generous  application  of  grateful  and  benevolent  designs.  Heedlessness  and  a 
disregard  of  the  principle  which  underlies  the  granting  of  pensions  la  unfair  to  the 
wounded,  crippled  soldier  who  is  honored  in  the  Just  recognition  of  his  Government.  Suob 
a  man  should  never  ilnd  hliiiself  side  by  side  on  the  pension-roll  with  those  who  have  been 
tempted  to  attribute  the  natural  ills  to  which  huraaniiy  is  heir  to  service  In  the  army. 
Every  relaxation  of  principle  in  the  granting  of  pensions  Invites  applications  without  merit 
and  encourages  those  who  for  gain  urge  honest  men  to  become  dishonest.  Thus  Is  tho 
demoralizing  lesson  taught  the  people,  that  as  against  the  public  Treasury  the  most  ques- 
tionable expedients  are  allowable. 

In  another  case  be  says :  _ 

I  cannot  spell  out  any  principle  upon  which  the  bounty  of  the  Gtovemment  is  bestowed 
througli  the  Instrumentality  of  the  flood  of  private  pension  bills  that  reach  me.  The  theory 
seems  to  have  been  adopted  that  no  man  who  served  in  the  army  can  be  the  subject  of  death 
or  impaired  health  except  they  are  chargeable  to  his  service.  Medical  theories  are  set  at 
naught  and  the  most  startling  relation  is  claimed  between  alleged  incidents  of  military  ser- 
vice and  disability  or  death.  Fatal  apoplexy  is  admitted  as  the  result  of  quite  Insignificant 
wounds,  heart  disease  Is  attributed  to  chronic  diarrhea,  consumption  to  hernia,, and  suicide 
is  traced  to  army  service  in  a  wonderfully  devious  and  curious  way. 

Adjudications  of  the  Pension  Bureau  are  overruled  in  the  most  peremptory  fashion  by 
these  special  acts  of  Congress,  since  nearly  all  the  beneficiaries  named  in  these  bills  bav» 
unsuccessfully  applied  to  that  bureau  for  relief. 

This  course  of  special  legislation  operates  very  unfairly. 

Those  with  certain  influence  or  friends  to  push  their  claims  procure  pensions,  and  those 
who  have  neither  friends  nor  influence  must  be  content  with  their  fate  under  general  laws. 
It  operates  unfairly  by  increasing  In  numerous  instances  the  pensions  of  those  already  on 
the  rolls,  while  many  other  more  deserving  cases  from  the  lack  of  fortunate  advocacy  are 
obliged  to  be  content  with  the  sum  provided  by  general  laws. 

The  apprehension  may  well  be  entertained  that  the  freedom  with  which  these  private 
pension  bills  are  passed  furnishes  an  inducement  to  fraud  and  imposition,  whjln  it  certainly 
teaches  the  vicious  lesson  to  our  people  that  the  Treasury  of  the  national  Government 
invites  the  approach  of  private  need. 

None  of  us  should  be  in  the  least  wanting  in  regard  for  the  veteran  soldier,  and  I  will 
yield  to  no  man  in  a  desire  to  see  those  who  defended  the  Government  when  It  needed 
defenders  liberally  treated.  Unfriendliness  to  our  veterans  Is  a  charge  easily  and  some- 
times dishonestly  made. 

I  insist  that  the  true  soldier  is  a  good  citizen,  and  that  he  will  be  satisfied  with  generous, 
fair,  and  equal  consideration  for  those  who  are  worthily  entitled  to  help. 

I  have  considered  the  pension  list  of  the  Republic  a  roll  of  honor  bearing  namea 
inscribed  by  national  gratitude  and  not  by  improvident  and  indiscriminating  alms-giving. 

I  have  conceived  the  prevention  of  the  complete  discredit  which  must  ensue  from  the 
unreasonable,  unfair,  and  reckless  granting  of  pensions  by  special  acts  to  be  the  best  service 
I  can  render  our  veterans. 

In  the  discharge  of  what  has  seemed  to  me  my  duty  as  related  to  legislation  and  in  the 
interest  of  all  the  veterans  of  the  Union  Army,  I  have  attempted  to  stem  the  tide  of  improvi- 
dent pension  enactments,  though  I  confess  to  a  full  share  of  responsibility  for  some  of  these 
laws  that  should  not  have  been  passed. 

I  am  far  from  denying  that  there  are  cases  of  merit  which  cannot  be  reached  except 
by  special  enactment ;  but  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  member  of  either  House  of  Congress 
who  wlU  not  admit  that  this  kind  of  legislation  has  been  cairiod  too  far. 

My  aim  has  l)een  at  all  times.  In  dealing  with  bills  of  this  character,' to  give  the  appli- 
cant for  a  pension  the  benefit  of  any  doubt  that  might  arise  and  which  balanced  the  pro- 
priety of  granting  a  pension.  If  there  seemed  any  Just  foundation  for  the  application;  but 
when  it  seemed  entirely  outside  of  every  rule,  in  its  nature  or  the  proof  supporting  It,  I 
have  supposed  I  only  did  my  duty  in  interposing  an  objection. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  well  if  our  general  pension  laws  should  be  revised  with 
a  view  of  meeting  every  meritorious  case  that  can  arise.  Our  experience  and  knowledge 
of  any  existing  deficiencies  ought  to  make  the  enactment  of  a  complete  pension  code 
possible. 

In  the  absence  of  such  a  revision  and  If  pensions  are  to  be  granted  upon  equitable 
grounds  and  without  regard  to  general  laws,  the  present  methods  would  be  greatly  improved 
by  the  establishment  of  some  tribunal  to  examine  the  facta  In  every  case  and  determine 
upon  the  merits  of  the  application. 
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Other  extracts  are  as  follows : 

If  such  epeculatlons  and  presumptions  as  this  are  to  be  indulged,  we  shall  find  our- 
selves surrounded  and  hedged  In  by  the  rule  that  all  men  entering  an  army  were  free  from 
disease  or  the  liability  to  disease  before  their  enlistment,  and  every  infirmity  which  is 
visited  upon  them  thereafter  is  the  consequence  of  army  service. 

Before  the  passage  of  the  bill  herewith  returned,  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions,  in 
ignorance  of  the  action  of  Congress,  allowed  bis  claim  under  the  general  law.  As  this 
decision  of  the  Pension  Bureau  entitles  the  beneficiary  named  to  draw  a  pension  from  the 
date  of  filing  his  application,  which,  under  the  provisions  of  the  special  bill  in  his  favor, 
would  only  accrue  from  the  time  of  its  passage,  I  am  unwilling  that  one  found  worthy  to 
be  placed  upon  the  pension-rolls  by  the  Bureau  to  which  he  properly  applied  should  be  an 
actual  loser  by  reason  of  a  special  interposition  of  Congress  in  his  behalf. 

«  «  *  «  *  «»  « 

I  am  by  no  means  insensible  to  that  influence  which  leads  the  judgment  toward  the 
allowance  of  every  claim  alleged  to  be  founded  upon  patriotic  service  In  the  nation's  cause. 
And  yet  I  neither  believe  it  to  be  a  duty  nor  a  kindness  to  the  worthy  citizens  for  whose 
benefit  our  scheme  of  pensions  was  provided,  to  permit  the  diversion  of  the  nation  s 
bounty  to  objects  not  within  its  scope  and  purpose. 

It  is  not  a  pleasant  thing  to  interlere  in  such  a  case.  But  we  are  dealing  with  pensions 
and  not  with  gratuities. 

I  believe  her  case  to  be  a  pitiable  one  and  wish  that  I  could  join  in  her-relief.  But 
unfortunately  official  duty  can  not  always  be  well  done  when  directed  solely  by  sympathy 
and  charity. 

•  ••«  «««» 

A  disabled  man  and  wife  and  family  in  need  are  objects  which  appeal  to  the  sympathy 
•and  charitable  feelings  of  any  decent  man,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  those  intrusted  with  the  people's  business  and  the  expenditure  of  the  people's  money 
are  justified  in  so  executing  the  pension  laws  as  that  they  shall  furnish  a  means  of  relief  in 
■every  case  of  distress  or  hardship. 

grant's  vetoes. 

[From  Senator  Voor/iees's  Speech,  April  28, 1888.] 

But  in  the  very  face  of  these  solid  and  unassailable  facts,  demonstrating  beyond  all 
possible  contradiction  the  magnificent  work  accomplished  for  the  soldiers  by  the  executive 
department  of  the  Government  under  a  Democratic  administration,  torrents  of  abuse  and 
calumny  have  been  poured  upon  the  head  of  the  Executive  himself,  charging  a  personal 
hostility  on  his  part  to  those  who  defended  their  country  in  the  Union  armies.  General 
Grant  vetoed  that  great  measure  of  absolute  justice  which  passed  both  branches  of  Con- 
gress, equalizing  the  bounties  of  soldiers,  a  measure  in  which  over  two  hundred  thousand 
veterans  were  interested,  and  which  equalized  the  meager  bounties  they  received  in  the 
early  days  of  the  war  with  the  larger  bounties  paid  near  its  close.  Those  who  would  have 
been  benefited  by  this  bill  were  the  most  meritorious  followers  of  the  flag.  They  rallied  to 
it  at  the  opening  roar  of  the  guns;  they  bore  the  heat  and  the  burden  of  the  day,  and  they 
only  asked  to  be  made  equal  in  bounty  with  those  who  went  in  at  the  eleventh  hour  and  in 
many  instances  never  saw  a  line  of  battle. 

But  the  veto  which  deprived  the  best  veterans  of  the  war  of  many  millions  of  justly- 
earned  money  was  delivered  by  a  Republican  President,  and  the  leaders  of  the  Republican 
party  became  instantly  blind  to  the  rank  injustice  inflicted  on  its  victims  and  quietly  sub- 
mitted without  a  word.  If,  however,  in  passing  upon  more  than  a  thousand  private  acts  of 
Congress  granting  pensions  to  individuals  who  had  failed  to  make  sufiiclbnt  proof  in  the 
Pension  Office,  a  Democratic  President  has  here  and  there  found  one  he  could  not  approve 
It  has  been  sufficient  to  invoke  storms,  blizzards  and  cyclones.of  wrath  against  him  from 
such  as  prove  their  friendship  for  the  soldier  by  clamorous  and  scaflpalous  abuse  of  their 
political  opponents. 

"the  president  was  bight." 

This  is  what  George  W.  Childs  says  of  the  pension  vetoes  in  the  Philadelphia 

Ledger,  July  13 : 

There  have  been  but  few  Presidents  of  the  United  States  who  have  so  conspicuously 
displayed  so  high  a  degree  of  moral  courage  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  their  office  as 
Mr.  Cleveland  has  done,  and  in  nothing  else  has  he  exhibited  his  elevated  sense  of  responsi- 
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blllty  so  much  as  In  his  vetoes  of  sundry  private  pension  bills.  This,  which  should  have 
been  univorsally  rouognized  as  meritorious,  tia<i  beon  by  muny  of  his  partisan  opponents  set 
downaKuinsi  him  as  tfn  offense.  His  motives  are  impuKiicd,  his  conduct  lulsrcprfesented. 
and  he  is  bold  up  to  the  contumely  of  all  those  who  have  fouKht  their  country's  battles  as 
one  who  is  Indittorent  to  their  valor,  unapprouiative of  their  servioeB,  opiHwed  to  conceding 
them  the  reward  which  is  Justly  theirs. 

There  is  notniiiK  in  the  vetoes  of  the  President  to  prove  those  grrave  charges ;  there  is 
nothiinK  in  thoni  to  (?lve  oven  the  color  of  credibility  to  them.  So  far  have  the  President's 
political  oiipononts  pursued  their  opposition  to  him  in  this  respect  as  to  contend  that  his 
numerous  vetoes  of  these  private  pension  billsisallagrant  abuse  of  the  constitutional  exer- 
cise of  the  veto  power,  and  an  insult  to  the  leglMlativo  dopArtmont  of  tho  Government. 
That  is  as  false  a  contention  as  could  bo  made ;  tho  Constitution  is  mandatory  to  the  effect 
that  "every  bill"  ]>a88ed  by  the  House  and  Senate  shall,  before  it  becomes  a  law,  be  pre- 
sented to  ttie  President  of  the  United  States  If  he  shall  approve  it,  he  shall  sign  It;  but 
if  he  shall  not  approve  it,  he  shall  return  it  to  the  House  in  which  it  originated,  with  his 
objections,  and  then  the  bill  shall  become  law  only  by  a  vote  of  two  thirds  of  each  House. 

The  known  facts  regarding  these  private  pension  bills  similarly  determine  the  propriety 
of  the  President's  vetoes.  He  does  what  neither  the  Senate  nor  the  House  does;  he  devotes 
time,  labor,  and  thought  to  the  conbidenition  of  every  separate  pension  bill  presented  to 
him,  and  according  to  their  merits  or  defects  he  approves  or  disapproves  them.  In  marked 
contrast  with  what  the  President  has  done  in  diligently,  carefully  incjuiring  into  the  merits 
of  the  bills  presented  to  him  for  his  api)roval,  is  the  unconsidered,  reckless  conduct  of  the 
Senate  in  passing  them,  illustrated  by  the  uncontestod  statement  of  Senator  Butler,  in 
yesterday's  debate,  that  in  a  single  session  ot  seventy  minutes  that  body  had  passed  147 
private  pension  bills. 

In  one  of  his  veto  messages  last  week  the  President  said  that  the  Idea  of  Congress 
seems  to  be  "that  no  man  who  served  in  the  Army  can  be  the  subject  of  death  or  impaired 
health,  except  that  thoy  are  chargeable  to  his  service.  Medical  theories  are  set  at  naught, 
and  the  most  startling  relation  is  claimed  between  alleged  incidents  of  military  service 
and  disability  or  death.  -Fatal  apoplexy  is  admitted  as  the  resi^  of  quite  iusigniflcant 
wounds,  heart  disease  is  attributed  to  chronic  diarrhea,  and  suicide  is  traced  to  Army  ser- 
vice in  a  wonderfully  devious  and  ciccuitous  way.  «  »  *  This  course  of  special 
legislation  acts  very  unfairly.  Those  with  certain  influence  or  friends  to  push  their  claims 
procure  pensions,  and  those  who  have  neither  friends  nor  Influence  must  be  content  with 
their  fate  under  general  laws." 

All  this  is  tho  truth,  as  case  after  case  has  established  it,  and  yet  the  hue  and  cry  of 
unscrupulous  partisanship  has  so  perverted  the  good  conscience  and  devotion  to  duty  of 
the  President  as  to  make  him  seem  an  enemy  of  the  soldiers  and  his  conduct  an  offense  to 
them.  No  one  who  has  rea<l  the  President's  veto  messages  in  which  he  has  stated  his  objections 
to  those  bills  which  he  ha.s  disapproved  can  fail  to  perceive  that  he  has,  in  every  case,  acted 
la  entire  good  faith  with  respect  to  the  claims  of  our  soldiers.  The  pension  list,  he  said, 
should  be  made  a  roll  of  honor,  a  record  of  the  great,  heroic  deeds  of  brave  men,  and 
be  not  marred  by  the  appearance  of  the  names  upon  it  of  those  who  are  unworthy  of  the 
distinction  and  beueQts  it  should  confer. 

That  the  President  was  right,  thar  Congress  was  wrong  in  the  matter  of  the  over- 
whelming proportion  of  the  vetoed  bills.  Is  proved  by  the  fact  that  Congre^has  recognized 
except  in  the  very  rarest  Instances,  the  validity  of  his  objections.  It  was  In  its  power  to 
set  aside  his  vetoes  in  any  case  if  it  were  right  and  he  wrong,  but  in  how  many  oases  has  it 
done  so?  In  so  exceedingly  small  a  number  as  to  testify  to  his  general  wisdom,  courage 
and  integrity  in  connection  with  these  bills. 

In  this  regard  it  is  worth  the  while  of  the  people  to  consider  that  there  is  something 
better  than  partisan  supremacy ;  that  fldoUty  shown  in  the  administration  of  the  Govern- 
ment is  much  better,  and  that  there  can  be  no  partisan  necessity  so  strong  as  to  warrant 
the  condemnation,  through  uiisrepresent^ition,  of  the  Executive  for  doing  that  which  it  Is 
his  duty  to  do.  In  this  private  pension  business  the  President  has  been  engaged  in  correct- 
ing the  errors  of  Congress.  He  has  done  it  at  the  risk  of  having  his  motives  misrepre- 
sented, his  conduct  denounced,  bis  patriotism  questioned,  his  populanty  impaired;  but, 
conscious  of  boing  right,  determined  to  do  right,  he  has  gone  resolutely  on  in  the  faithful 
discharge  of  his  duty.  That  is  what  he  should  be  encouraged  to  continue  to  do,  and  by  no 
others  more  than  bv  the  brave  men  who  fought  tho  battles  of  their  country,  and  who 
should  now  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  in  his 
efforts  to  make  the  pension  list  a  roll  of  honor  and  every  pension  certificate  a  token  of 
valor  and  patriotism. 
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VIII. 

THE  VETOED  BILLS. 

A  DIGEST    SHOWING    PRESIDENT    CLEVELAND'S  REASONS    FOR    THE  VETO  OP  THK 
PRIVATE  PENSION  BILLS— PRESERVING  THE  EIGHTS  OF  ALL  PENSIONERS 
AND  MAINTAINING  THE    HONOR  OF  THE  PENSION-ROLL— NEARLY 
EVERY  VETO  SUSTAINED  BY  THE    ACTION    OF    REPUBLI- 
CAN COSIMISSIONERS  OF  PENSIONS. 


ANDREW  J.  HILIi. 

Vetoed  because  proposed  beneficiary's  name  is  Alfred  J.  Hill.  The  bill  would  be  inop- 
erative. 

ABIGAIL  SMITH. 

Vetoed  for  the  reason  that  the  bill  would  reduce  the  pension  she  is  receiving  under  the 
(general  law. 

LOUIS  MBLCHBR. 

After  less  than  three  months'  service  was  discharged  August  16, 1861,  for  "lameness 
caused  by  previous  repeated  ulcerations  of  the  leg«,  extending  deeply  among  the  muscles 
and  impairing  their  powers  and  action  by  cicatrices,  all  existing  before  enlistment."  Claim 
consequently  rejected  by  Pension  Bureau.  The  cicatrices  showed  beyond  doubt  the 
previous  existence  of  this  difliculty,  and  the  term  of  service  was  too  short  to  have  devel- 
oped and  healed  repeated  ulcerations  In  a  location  previously  healthy.  (Veto  upholds  sur- 
geon's certificate  made  at  time  of  discharge,  and  upon  which  the  Pension  Office  based 
its  action.)    Commissioner  Dudley  rejected  this  claim  in  1884. 

ELIZABETH  S,  DE  KRAFFT. 

Vetoed  to  save  her  arrearages  to  which  she  is  entitled  under  the  general  law.  The  only 
effect  of  this  bill  would  be  to  reduce  her  pension. 

ELIZABETH  LUCB. 

Husband  applied  for  pension  shortly  after  his  discharge,  January,  1864,  alleging  disa- 
bility from  being  thrown  forward  on  pommel  of  his  saddle  when  in  service.  No  record  to 
that  effect  and  no  such  evidence  could  be  produced.  Surgeon's  certificate  at  discharge 
states  disability  arose  from  "organic  stricture"  existing  at  time  of  enlistment.  Claim 
rejected.  Twenty  years  after  he  died  of  chronic  gastritis.  Soldier's  death  did  not  result 
from  disability  or  injury  contracted  In  military  service.  Claim  for  pension  rejected  in  1868 
by  CommissioDer  Barrett;  August,  1883,  by  Commissioner  Dudley,  and  January,  1885,  by 
Commissioner  Clarke. 

CARTER  W.  TILLER. 

Claim  filed  in  Pension  Office,  1877,  as  dependent  father,  which  was  rejected.  Claimant 
enjoyed  a  fair  salary  as  a  policeman  ever  since  his  son's  death.  The  latter  deserted,  and  ten 
months  thereafter  died.    This  claim  was  rejected  in  July,  1879,  by  Commissioner  Bentley. 

ELEANOR  C.  BAKGHAM. 

In  July,  1885,  upon  special  examination,  pensioner  admitted  her  husband  suffered  from 
epilepsy  from  early  chilhood,  and  that  he  committed  suicide  during  a  despondent  mood  fol- 
lowing an  epileptic  fit.  Pension  withdrawn,  it  being  apparent  that  his  epilepsy  was  not 
contracted  in  service. 

DAVID   W.   HAMILTON. 

In  his  application  for  pension  November,  1879,  fourteen  years  after  his  final  discharge 
from  the  Army,  and  Just  prior  to  the  expiration  of  time  for  filing  claims  for  pension 
arrearages,  and  after  the  death  of  his  family  physician,  he  admitted  that  he  suffered  from 
hydrocele  as  early  as  1856.  His  claim  was  rejected  by  the  Pension  Office  on  the  ground  that 
his  alleged  disability  existed  prior  to  his  enlistment.  This  claim  was  rejected  by  Commis- 
sioner Dudley  in  1883. 
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JAMK8  0.  CHAHDLBR. 

Applied  twice  for  pension.  In  his  Aral  applioatlon,  ISOO,  be  alleered  that  In  April,  1862, 
he  was  run  over  by  a  wa^on  and  injured  Id  hia  ankle.  The  reoords  show  that  he  was  dls- 
charKcd  loss  ihiin  two  months  afterwards  for  chronic  bronchitis.  In  his  second  applioatlon 
he  alleKt'<l  ho  contracted  typhoid  fever  in  May,  1K62,  resuUInK  In  "  rlM^umatlsra  and  disease 
of  the  back  In  ronton  of  kindaoys."  Vet  In  January.  1B)'>4,  he  agrain  enlisted,  was  pronounced 
sound,  and  served  until  mustered  out,  September,  IBd't. 

JOHN    D.    HAM. 

Claimed  that  while  riding:  from  his  home  to  Join  a  regiment  his  horse  fell  on  his  ankle 
and  injured  him :  never  Joined  any  retriment,  but  returned  home ;  the  next  year  was  drafted, 
accepted  as  physically  sound,  and  served  out  his  terua.  Seventeen  years  afterwards  applied 
for  a  pension  for  injury  to  his  ankle,  which  was  denied  after  investigation  by  the  Pension 
Bureau,  by  Commissioner  Dudley,  December,  1883. 

XDWARD  AYKB8. 

The  application  to  the  Pension  Bureau  rejected  on  the  ground  that  Investigation  proved 
that  the  injurv  complained  of  was  sus'alnod  when  a  boy  ;  that  there  is  no  record  to  show 
that  ho  was  injuroU  in  tbe  Army.  He  deserted  in  May,  I8<i3,  and  was  subseciuontly  arrested 
and  returned  to  his  rejfiuient.  This  claim  was  rejected  by  Commissioner  Baker  in  1873,  and 
twice  by  Commissioner  Dudley— 1882  and  1884. 

DUDLBY  B.  BRANCH. 

Alleged  hernia  from  a  fall  while  grettlni?  over  a  fence  June  9, 1862.  but  served  more  than 
a  year  aiterward,  acd  in  18&'J  was  transferred  to  the  invalid  corps  for  an  entirely  diflferent 
disability.  Did  notajiply  for  iiousion  until  thi'teen  and  a  half  years  after  his  fall  (December, 
1875),  and  his  claim  was  rejected  by  Pension  Bureau  for  want  of  satisfactory  evidence.  No 
reason  why  exception  should  be  made  and  bureau  overruled.  Claim  rejected  June,  1883,  by 
Commissioner  Dudley. 

RKBECCA  BLDBICQK. 

Husband  was  pensioned  at  $2  per  month  for  sligrht  wound  which  did  not  incapacitate 
him  for  manual  labor.  Over  fifteen  years  after  his  discharge,  while  working  about  a 
building,  he  fell  backward  from  a  ladder,  fractured  his  skull,  and  died  same  day.  For  this 
the  bill  proposed  to  pension  widow.  Vetoed  because  not  pensionable.  This  claim  was 
rejected  by  Commissioner  Dudley  in  August,  1882. 

MRS.  ANNIE  C.  OWBN. 

Husband  mustered  as  second  lieutenant  December  14. 1801 :  discharged  October  16, 1862, 
lived  neany  fourteen  years  afterward  and  never  applied  for  pension.  Twenty-one  years 
after  his  discharge  his  widow  applied ;  alleged  that  ho  received  two  shell  wovncis  on  July  1, 
lSti2,  and  died  in  1p76,  from  nouialgia  of  the  heart  some  way  caused  by  such  wounds.  There 
is  no  record  of  the  wounds.  Widow's  claim  wasrejoctod  by  Pension  Office ;  death  not  result 
of  army  service.    Claim  was  filed  in  18*^3  and  rejected  by  Commissioner  Black  in  1886. 

J.  D.  HA  WORTH. 

This  bill  proposes  to  pension  claimant  for  disability  which  had  its  origin  in  causes  exist- 
ing prior  to  enlistment,  and  not  the  result  of  Army  service.  This  claim  was  rejected  by 
Commissioner  Beutley  in  1880. 

M.  ROMAHN. 

In  1888  claimed  pension  alleging  that  in  winter  of  1862  he  incurred  varicose  veins  from 
standing  guard  excessively.  No  record  of  his  disability  appears,  and  evidence  of  same 
being  insuilioient  his  claim  was  rejected  by  the  Pension  Bureau.  He  then  made  application 
to  Congress  and  added  another  allegation,  that  in  May,  1885,  he  was  injured  in  breast  and 
shoulder  by  a  railroad  accident  while  on  detail  duty,  itejected  by  Commissioner  Dudley  in 
1884. 

SIMMONS  W.  HARDIN. 

In  application  filed  1866  alleged  he  was  injured  by  fall  from  a  wagon  while  in  service. 
Fourteen  years  later  he  claimed  that  he  was  afilicted  with  enlargement  of  lungs  and  heart 
from  over-exertion  at  a  review.  His  Army  record  makes  no  mention  of  either  of  these 
troubles,  but  shows  that  he  had  at  some  time  dyspepsia  and  intermittent  fever.  (Veto 
upholds  rejection  by  Pension  Office.)  This  claim  was  rejected  in  1868  by  Commissioner 
Barrett,  and  again  in  1884  by  Commissioner  Dudley. 

THOMAS  S.  HOPKINS. 

Enlisted  June,  1862,  discharged  June,  1865.  Filed  claim  November,  1880,  and  in  June, 
1881,  was  granted  $.")0  per  month  for  debility  resulting  from  malarial  fever  and  chronic 
diarrhea.  This  bill  proposes  to  waive  the  limitation  law  of  1879  so  that  the  bfueficiary  may 
claim  19,000  arrearages.  It  was  subsequently  altered  to  meet  President's  suggestions,  and 
approved. 

19 
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JOHN  HUNTER. 

Discharged  July  13, 1885,  expiration  of  term.  Served  twelve  months.  Fourteen  years 
after  discharge  he  filed  claim  for  pension  because  of  gunshot  wound  in  leg  while  in  skirmish. 
Though  aided  by  the  Bureau,  it  could  not  be  shown  that  the  injury  was  due  to  the  service, 
and  there  being  no  record  of  his  alleged  wound  his  claim  was  rejected.  Evidence  recited 
In  House  Committee  report  fails  to  show  continuous  disability  from  wound,  even  if 
received.    This  claim  was  rejected  in  December,  1884,  by  Commissioner  Clarke. 

JOEL  D.  MONROE. 

Enlisted  August,  1864,  and  mustered  out  with  regiment  June,  1865.  Fifteen  years  after 
filed  claim  alleging  tree  fell  on  him,  injuring  his  eyes;  and  also  that  he  contracted  rheuma- 
tism in  service.  Kejected  by  Pension  OflSce.  No  record  of  either  disability,  nor  proof 
furnished  that  either  originated  in  service.    Claim  rejected  by  Commissioner  Black. 

FRED.    J.  LEBSE. 

Discharged  June  4, 1865,  after  serving  nine  months.  No  record  of  disability.  Eighteen 
years  after  discharge  he  filed  claim  which  is  still  under  investigation  in  Pension  Ofllce. 

CORNELIA  R.  6CBBN0K. 

'"""*  Husband  enlisted  August,  1861,  mustered  out  October,  1864.  No  record  of  any  disability 
in  service;  lived  eleven  years  after  discharge;  never  claimed  disability,  and  died  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  stomach,  etc.,  December,  1875.  Ten  years  later  his  widowapplies  for  pension 
and  her  claim  is  now  under  examination  in  Pension  Bureau. 

WILLIAM  H.  BECK. 

Enlisted  in  1861;  re-enlisted  as  a  veteran  volunteer  in  1864;  mustered  out  April,  1886. 
Thirteen  years  after  discharge  (1879)  filed  claim  in  Pension  Office,alleging  epilepsy  Incurred 
in  1863,  caused  by  jar  from  heavy  firing.  Six  months  after  the  date  of  alleged  injury  he 
re-enlisted  upon  a  medical  cortiflcate  of  perfect  soundness,  and  served  more  than  two 
years  thereafter.  No  evidence  to  support  bill.  This  claim  was  rejected,  1881,  by  Commis- 
sioner Bentley. 

MARY  J.  NOTTAQE. 

Husband  enlisted  1861;  discharged  1882  for  "disease  of  urinary  organs,"  which  had 
troubled  him  for  years.  He  died  of  consumption  seventeen  years  after,  without  having 
made  any  claim  for  pension.  In  1880  widow  claimed  pension,  which  was  rejected.  Disease 
was  not  contracted  In  the  service. 

JAMES  E.  O'SHEA. 

Enlisted  1861;  discharged  1834.  Claimed  pension  for  saber  wound  in  head  received 
March,  1863,  and  gunshot  wound  in  leg  in  autumn  of  same  year.  Records  are  silent  as  to 
wounds,  but  show  that  in  1864  he  was  found  guilty  of  desertion  and  sentenced  to  forfeit  all 
pay,  etc.,  for  time  absent. 

JOHN  8.  WILLIAMS. 

Alleged  his  shoulder  was  dislocated  in  1863  while  ferrying  troops  across  a  river; 
served  afterwards  until  1865.  No  record  of  such  injury.  Claim  rejected  in  1883  by  Commis- 
sioner Dudley. 

HENRY  HIPPLB,  JR. 

Sixteen  years  after  discharge  discovered  that  during  his  service  in  Army,  August,  1862 
to  May,  1863,  he  contracted  rheumatism  but  received  no  treatment  for  it  while  in  the  Army 
nor  attendance  by  physician  since  discharge.  Claim  filtd  1879.  No  facts  shown  to  entitle  him 
to  pension.    Rejected  in  1883  by  Commissioner  Dudley. 

JOHN  W.  FARRI8. 

After  having  been  allowed  pension  in  1885  for  chronic  diarrhea,  claimed  increase  for 
sore  eyes  contracted  1884,  in  consequence  of  h  is  previous  ailment,  etc.  The  bill  contem- 
plated pensioning  him  for  disease  of  the  eyes,  which  the  medical  referee  of  Pension  Bureau 
reports  "can  not  be  admitted  to  be  a  result  of  chronic  diarrhea." 

BLIJAH   P.   HEN8LEY. 

In  1868  was  granted  pension  dating  from  1865,  and  drew  until  1877,  when,  upon  evidence 
that  the  injury  for  which  he  was  pensioned  was  not  received  in  line  of  duty,  his  name  was 
dropped  from  rolls.  Appealed  to  Secretary  of  Interior,  who  sustained  action  of  Pension 
Bureau. 

ROBERT  HALSEY. 

Seventeen  years  after  close  of  the  war  he  filed  claim  in  Pension  OlHce,  alleging  that 
in  1863  he  contracted  fever  affecting  lungs,  kidneys  and  stomach.  A  board  of  surgeons  in 
1883  found  disease  of  kidneys,  but  no  indication  of  lung  or  stomach  trouble.  Three  years 
later  medical  referee  reported  no  disease  of  lungs  or  trouble  since  filing  claim,  and  that 
the  kidney  difficulty  had  no  relation  to  Army  service.  Veto  sustains  rejection  by  Pension 
Commissioner  Black. 
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ALFBED   DENNT. 

Entered  service  June,  1S6S,  as  captain  and  assistant  quartermaator.  After  remaining 
4a  that  position  loss  than  a  year  be  resigned  to  accept  a  oivll  position.  Twenty  years  after- 
"wards  he  filed  a  claim  in  I'onsion  OfBoe,  alleging:  that  in  August,  1863,  he  was  thrown  for- 
ward on  the  horn  of  his  saddle,  rupturing  right  side  and  subsequently  of  left  side.  The 
records  disclose  no  eridenoe  of  any  accident  or  disability.  Cltdm  rejected  in  1884  by  Com- 
■nlBsioner  Dudley. 

MABILLA  PAR80NB. 

No  claim  filed  in  Pension  Offlce.  Her  stepson  enlisted  in  1881,  and  subsequently  died 
-of  consumption.  No  facts  even  are  shown  thai  the  disease  resulted  from  military  service. 
Step-parents  are  not  under  the  law  entitled  to  pensions. 

JACKSON  STEWARD. 

This  case  Is  pending  in  Pension  Bureau,  and  no  reason  why  it  should  not  take  its 
■course. 

ANNA  A.  PROBBRT. 

Husband,  who  was  a  druggist,  died  in  Memphis  of  yellow  fever  in  1878. 

SAMTTSL  MILLER. 

In  1880  filed  claim  in  Pension  OlHce,  which  was  rejected.  Board  of  surgeons  failed  to 
discover  any  evidence  of  disease.    Kejected  by  Commissioner  Dudley  in  1883. 

CLARK  BOON. 

FUel  claim  in  1874,  alleging  lost  his  health  while  prisoner  at  Tyler,  Texas.  In  October, 
1874,  filed  affidavit  that  he  contracted  disease  of  heart  and  head  In  the  service.  In  January, 
1878,  he  abandoned  alle^tions  as  to  disease,  and  asked  for  pension  on  account  of  gunshot 
wound  in  ankle.  Pension  was  granted  in  1880  on  theory  of  medical  board  that  it  was  "pos- 
sible that  applicant  was  entitled  to  a  small  rating  for  weakness  of  ankle."  Not  entitled  to 
an  increase.    This  claim  was  rejected  in  1878  by  Commissioner  Bentley. 

BEZEKIAH  TILLMAN. 

Claim  for  increase  still  pending  in  Pension  Bureau. 

CHARLES    SHULER. 

Claim  is  pending  In  Pension  Bureau  and  undetermined. 

MARIA    HUNTER. 

Claimant's  petition  In  Pension  Bureau  is  pending  undetermined. 

JOSEPH  TDTTLB. 

Claims  as  dependent  father.  "When  soldier  was  nine  years  of  age,  claimant  abandoned 
the  boy.  who  lived  amonpr  strangers  until  18til,  when  he  enlisfed  and  was  killed  in  action  in 
May,  1862.  Claimant  exhibited  such  indifference  that  he  was  not  aware  of  his  son's  decease 
for  two  years  thereafter.  He  is  not  entitled  to  profit  by  the  death  of  this  patriotic  boy. 
Kejected  by  Commissioner  Black  in  1886. 

ANDREW  J.  WILSON. 

Drafted  February,  1865 :  discharged  following  September  on  account  of  "chronic 
nephritis  and  deafness."  In  1882  filed  claim  in  Pension  Office,  alleging  that  in  June,  18ft5,  he 
contracted  rheumatism.  As  claims  were  rejected  he  repeatedly  set  up  other  complaints, 
none  of  which  were  sustained  by  the  evidence.  Now  under  examination  by  Pension 
Bureau. 

MARY  S.  WOODSON. 

Husband  was  discharged  October.  1863,  on  account  of  disease  of  heart.  He  left  home 
in  1874  and  has  not  since  been  heard  of.  Kejected  in  1884  by  Commissioner  Dudley.  There 
is  no  other  evidence. 

SARAH  HARBAUOH. 

Soldier  discharged  September,  1864.  Keceived  wound  in  ankle  May,  1863.  Died  of 
heart  disease  October,  1881.  No  connection  between  cause  of  death  and  Army  service. 
Kejected  by  Commissioner  Dudley  in  1883. 

BRUNO  SCHULTZ. 

Applied  for  pension  several  years  ago  and  rejected.  Since  then  the  case  has  been 
opened  and  is  now  awaiting  additional  evidence.  Rejected  in  1877  by  Commissioner 
Bentley. 
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WILLIAM  BISHOP. 

Was  enrolled  as  a  substitute  March  25,  1865,  when  high  bounties  were  paid.    Was  ■ 
admitted  to  hospital  April  3,  with  measles.    Returned  to  duty  May  8,  and  mustered  out 
with  a  detachment  of  unassigned  men  May,  1885.    Fifteen  years  afterwards  (1880)  filed 
claim,  alleging  measles  had  affected  his  ejes  and  spinal  column.    Rejected  by  Commis- 
sioner Dudley  in  1884. 

JULIA  CONNELLY. 

Husband  was  mustered  Into  service  October  26, 1861.  He  deserted  November  14,1861.. 
Visited  his  family  December  1,  and  was  found  drowned  near  his  home  December  30, 1861. 

LOUISA  C.  ftEEZELIT. 

Husband  was  enrolled  as  a  farrier  in  September,  1861.  Discharged  July,  1862,  on 
account  of  "old  age."  Thirteen  years  afterwards  he  died.  He  never  clainced  pension.  In 
1877  his  widow  filed  claim  that  he  died  from  disease  contracted  in  service;  which  was  found 
to  be  erroneous.    Rejected  In  1882  by  Commissioner  Dudley. 

CHARLES  A.  CHASE. 

Enlisted  September,  1864.-  Mustered  out  June.  1865.  Fifteen  years  thereafter  filed 
claim,  alleging  disease  of  kidneys  and  liver  from  exposure,  October,  1864.  There  is  no 
record  of  alleged  disease  and  no  proof  of  its  contraction  in  Army.  Rejected  in  1884  by 
Commissioner  Dudley. 

GILES  C.  HAWLEY. 

Enlisted  in  August  and  discharged  in  November,  1861,  "on  account  of  deafness." 
Seventeen  years  thereafter  (1878)  he  filed  a  claim  in  Pension  Office,  alleging  that  from 
exposure  and  excessive  duty  his  hearing  was  seriously  affected,  which  was  rejected.  Since 
pensioned  under  the  general  law. 

MARY    ANDERSON. 

Husband  was  pensioned  on  account  of  chronic  diarrhea.  In  1883  he  was  found  dead, 
on  the  railroad  track.  Pension  OfiSce  rejected  claim  because  death  was  not  connected  with-- 
military  service. 

HARRIET  WELCH. 

Husband  fell  from  the  cars  in  1877  and  was  killed.  The  widow's  claim  was,  by  the- 
Pension  Office,  rejected  on  the  ground  that  death  did  not  result  from  military  service* 
Rejected  in  1884  by  Commissioner  Dudley. 

JAMES    BUTLER. 

On  the  11th  of  September,  1864,  while  at  his  home  after  enlistment,  but  before  hi» 
company  was  organized,  he  fell  into  a  cellar,  fractured  his  leg,  and  was  discharged.  In 
December,  1864,  his  claim  for  pension  was  rejected  by  the  Pension  Office,  and  again  in  1871. 
The  claimant  was  never  mustered  into  the  service  of  the  United  States,  and  his  injury  waa 
not  received  in  the  performance  of  duty. 

JAMES   H.  DARLING. 

Discharged  in  1862.  Filed  claim  in  Pension  Office  alleging  rheumatism.  Rejected  on 
account  of  not  being  result  of  Army  service.  Medical  examination  in  1877  and  again  li>. 
1882  showed  that  he  was  not  entitled  to  pension. 

SALLIE  WEST. 

Disease  which  produced  husband's  death  had  not  its  origin  In  his  military  service. 

MARTHA  M'lLWAIN. 

Husband  lost  a  leg  in  1862  and  was  pensioned  for  disability.  In  1883,  while  under  the 
Influence  of  liquor,  he  took  morphine,  from  which  he  died.  The  death  was  not  due  to 
military  service. 

ALICE  E.  TRAVERS. 

Husband  was  discharged  June,  1866.  He  was  a  druggist,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  taking 
opiates.  He  died,  1881,  from  an  overdose  of  morphine.  He  never  applied  for  a  pension. 
The  claim  was  properly  rejected  by  the  Pension  Office  in  1886. 

WILLIAM   H.  STARR. 

Case  is  pending  in  Pension  Bureau,  awaiting  additional  evidence.  It  should  be  con- 
cluded there  before  special  legislation  is  resorted  to. 

PHILIP  ARNBR. 

Discharged  from  service  in  July,  1864.  In  fall  of  1865  he  was  taken  ill,  since  which 
time  he  has  been  troubled  with  lung  difficulty.  Pension  Office  rejected  claim  1883.  Abso- 
lutely no  allegation  of  any  incident  of  his  service  related  to  his  sickness. 
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MART  NORVAN. 

Soldier  was  mustered  out  Juno,  1806.  Was  drowned  while  trylaif  to  cross  Roanoke 
Hlver  In  1868.  In  1881  the  claim  was  rejected  because  death  was  not  due  to  military  service. 
'Ctejected  In  1881  by  Commissioner  Dentley. 

MARY  A.  VAN  ETTEN. 

Sddier  was  drowned  near  his  residence  In  New  York  In  1875.  The  widow  presented  her 
olaim  ten  years  after  husband's  death.    Itejeoted  in  1S85  by  Commissioner  Black. 

JAMES  D.   COTTON. 

This  claim  is  pendinfrin  the  Pension  OflQce  and  undetermined  as  to  the  dependence  of 
claimant  at  date  of  soldier's  death. 

DAVID  T.  ELDERKIN. 

Enlisted  Aujru8t,lS63;  he  was  dishonorably  dUchararefl  June  11,  1883,  with  forfeiture 
of  all  bounty,  pay,  and  allowances.  In  1883  he  filed  claim  in  Pension  Office,  which  was 
'  rejected.    Kejected  by  Commissioner  Black. 

aCORQE  W.  aUTSE. 

Piled  claim  In  Pension  Office  1878,  alleging  gunshot  wound  received  in  skirmish,  1863. 
Examining  surgeon,  1884,  reports  that  he  finds  no  indication  of  gunshot  wound.  Three  of  his 
comrades  who  originally  testified  in  his  behalf  afterwards  denied  that  the  wound  was 
received  in  service.  The  evidence  tends  to  show  that  he  cut  his  knee  after  his  discharge. 
The  Pension  Office  properly  rejected  claim. 

MARY  ANN  MILLER. 

Her  husband  enlisted  in  1861  and  went  Into  camp  near  Cincinnati.  June  3, 1861,  he  went 
into  the  city  on  a  private  affair  and  was  killed  In  an  altercation  with  some  unknown 
person.  His  death  was  not  connected  with  military  service.  Claim  rejected  in  1879  by 
Commissioner  Van  Aernam. 

NBWCOMB  PARKER. 

Vetoed  for  claimant's  benefit,  to  save  him  the  pension  allowed  him  prior  to  passage  of 
i^biU,  of  which  this  act  would  have  deprived  him  If  signed. 

JOHN    8.   KIRKPATRICK. 

Sixteen  years  after  discharge  alleges  varicose  veins  contracted  in  1862,  yet  served  until 
^discharged,  1864.    No  record  of^y  disability. 

WILLIAM  BOONE. 

While  celebrating  the  Fourth  of  July  at  his  home  was  injured  by  discharge  of  a  cannon. 
Cnjury  not  in  line  of  duty. 

WILLIAM    DBHMODY. 

Mustered  out  July  17, 1865.  On  July  23  was  wounded  in  personal  fight,  not  in  line  of 
duty.   Rejected  in  1881  by  Commissioner  Bentley. 

ABNER   MOREHEAD. 

Applies,  1879,  to  be  restored  to  pension-roll,  having  been  dropped  therefrom  in  1876 
because  disability  for  which  he  was  pensioned  was  shown  to  have  existed  prior  to  enlist- 
ment, and  testimony  taken  afterwards  by  special  examiner  conclusively  established  such 
fact. 

JOSEPH  BOMISBR. 

Was  not  In  a  State  or  United  States  organization  at  time  of  Injury  for  which  pension 
-was  claimed,  and  not  pensionable. 

ARBTUS  F.  LOOMIS. 

Vetoed  to  save  pensioner  four  years  pension  of  which  the  act  as  passed  would  have 
deprived  him,  ■ 

ROXANA  v.  ROWLEY. 

Husband,  after  little  over  three  months'  service  teniered  his  resignation  as  first  lieu- 
tenant on  account  of  incompetency.  In  1880,  fifteen  years  after  discharge,  he  applied  for 
pension,  alleging  disease  of  liver  while  In  service.  The  physician  attending  him  before  enllst- 
tncnt  stated  that  claimant  was  so  afilioted  as  early  as  1854,  and  regarded  as  Incurable, 
■fiddler  died  1881;  his  widow  applied  l^J;  her  claim  rejected  by  Commissioner  Dudley 
Aeoause  the  disease  existed  prior  to  enlistment. 
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MRS.  MARGARET  A.  JACOBY. 

Husband  disappeared  in  1875,  and  never  heard  of  by  her  since.  In  1885  she  applied  for-^ 
pension  on  ground  that  he  partially  lost  his  mind  from  deafness  and  chronic  diarrhea  in.* 
service.   His  death  from  such  cause  has  not  a  particle  of  proof  to  rest  upon. 

BLIZABETH  M'KAT. 

Never  applied  to  Pension  Bureau;  but  bill  is  based  on  her  allegation  that  husband  con- 
tracted chronic  diarrhea  in  1863,  and  died  from  effects  the  reof  in  1874.  He  was  discharged 
June,  18C4,  with  loss  of  all  pay  and  emoluments;  had  applied  in  1870,  alleging  various  disa- 
bilities, none  of  them  of  the  nature  of  diarrhea.  There  is  no  medical  testimony  to  support- 
widow's  claim. 

JAMKS  T.  IRWIN. 

Applied  1876,  rejected  1879,  his  various  allegations  not  well  founded.  Again  applied 
September,  1884,  alleging  disease  of  heart  contracted  twenty  years  prior.  Allegations  not 
supported  by  examining  surgeons  in  three  different  examinations.  Bejected  in  1879  by- 
Commissioner  lientley. 

WILLIAM  H.  NEVIL. 

Pensioner  been  drawing  since  1865  the  same  amount  provided  by  this  bill.  Its  passage 
would  be  valueless  to  him,  - 

H.  L.   KYLER. 

Drew  pension  since  1864  for  neuralgia  and  eye  disease.  Pension  stopped  1880  on  proof 
he  had  been  under  treatment  for  those  very  ailments  five  years  before  entering  army. 
Enlisted  for  one  hundred  days  only.   Dropped  from  rolls  in  1883  by  Commissioner  Dudley. 

FANNIE  E.  EVANS. 

Claimed  her  husband  contracted  hernia,  188*?.  He  never  claimed  pension,  and  died,  1883,. 
of  apoplexy.    Kejected,  1884,  by  Commissioner  Dudley. 

JAMES  CARROLL.  •* 

Alleged  wound  while  securing  recruits  for  Company  B,  Third  North  Carolina 
Mounted  Volunteers.  Name  not  borne  on  any  of  those  company  rolls,  and  for  that  reason 
his  claim  was  rejected  by  Pension  Bureau.  A  claim  to  same  effect  by  one  Perkins,  claiming 
same  service  and  injury,  was  allowed  in  1873,  but  pension  stopped,  1877,  on  same  ground  as 
Carroll's.  Investigation  showed  that  while  plundering  their  neighborhood  with  a  number 
of  men  they  had  collected  they  were  hunted  down  by  home  guards  and  shot  at  the  time 
they  stated.    Claim  rejected  in  1^84  by  Commissioner  Dudley. 

EDWARD  H.  HARRINGTON. 

Filed  claim  in  Pension  Bureau,  1879.    Injuries  not  related  to  army  service. 

LEWIS  W.  SCANLAND. 

Applied  for  pension  1884,  alleging  he  contracted  chronic  diarrhea  in  Black  Hawk  war  of 
1832.  On  examination  by  board  of  surgeons,  1884,  he  did  not  claim  to  have  diarrhea  for  a 
good  many  years,  but  claimed  to  be  affected  with  constipation,  except  at  times  when  taking 
medicine  for  it.    Rejected  by  Commissioner  Dudley  in  December,  1884. 

ROBERT  H.  8TAPLET0N. 

Applied  in  1883,  alleging  injury  while  acting  as  lieutenant-colonel  in  1863.  Examination 
in  1383  showed  three  left  ribs  fractured,  which,  if  result  of  injury  received  in  1863,  must 
have  been  then  apparent.  By  law  claims  of  this  description  must,  to  be  valid,  be  success- 
fully prosecuted  prior  to  July  4, 1874.  Claimant's  delay  to  apply  is  no  t  explained .  His  rank 
does  not  indicate  nis  ignorance  of  the  law.    Rejected  by  Commissioner  Dudley  in  1883. 

SALLY  ANN  BRADLEY. 

Husband,  after  long  service,  was  discharged  1865;  afterwards  pensioned  for  gunshot 
wound,  and  died  1883  from  a  cause  not  claimed  as  from  military  service. 

MARIA  CUNNINGHAM, 

Husband  applied  for  pension  in  1876,  alleging  shell  wound  in  head.  Claim  rejected,  as 
no  disability  appeared  from  that  cause.  Died  in  1877  from  other  causes.  Claim  rejected  by 
Pension  Bureau  because  cause  of  soldier's  death  was  not  shown  to  have  had  its  origin  ia 
military  service.    Rejected  in  1885  by  Commissioner  Black. 

MRS.  CATHARINE  M'CARTY. 

Filed  claim  1886  alleging  her  husband  died  in  service  from  overdose  of  colchicum. 
Evidence  indisputably  shows  that  the  day  previous  to  soldier's  death  a  comrade  asked  him 
to  smell  and  taste  some  medicine,  AVhich  he  did,  became  very  sick,  and  died  next  mornings. 
Death  not  result  of  army  service.    Rejected  by  Commissioner  Dudley  in  1883. 
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HARQABET  D.  MAROHAND. 

Husband  entered  the  navy  in  1838,  was  retired  1870.  and  died  of  heart  disease  1875. 
Claim  filed  In  Pension  Offlce  18S8  and  rejected  beoatiae  no  evidence  furnished  to  prove  death 
resulted  from  naval  service.    Rejected  in  18ft3  by  Commissioner  Dudley. 

JOnir  TAYLOR. 

Has  received  pension  since  1865— has  been  twice  Increased,  once  by  Pension  Offlce.  and 
•gain  by  special  act.  1882.  The  Increase  here  applied  for  was  denied  by  Pension  Office, 
because  be  was  already  receiving  pension  "commensurate  with  his  disability." 

AUOrSTUS  PISLD  fT^VENS. 

Dischanred  Octobers,  1861.  after  servlnfir  less  than  two  months.  Rejected  by  Pension 
Bureau  In  1882,  after  full  examination.    Rejected  by  Commissioner  Dudley  In  1882. 

HART  KABSTXTTER. 

Husband  drew  pension  since  June.  18fi5,  for  RunFhot  wound  in  left  hand,  and  died 
August,  1M74,  of  gastritis  and  congestion  of  kidneyR.  Widow  applied  1882,  alleging  soldier 
died  of  wound  received  In  battle,  and  that  he  was  injured  while  In  army  by  a  horse  running: 
over  him,  which  is  not  supported  by  evidence  and  has  no  necessary  connection  with  cause 
of  husband's  death.    Rejected  by  Commissioner  Dudley  in  1884. 

DANIEL  H.  ROSfl. 

Filed  claim  In  Tension  Bureau  and  died  February,  18B6.  Bill  vetoed  so  as  to  save  the 
widow's  rights. 

JBNNETTK  DOW. 

Husband  employed  In  railroading  fifteen  years  after  muster-out;  died,]882.  of  apoplexy. 
Widow  applied  1883,  claiming  he  died  of  wound  received  In  army.  Pension  Offlce  rejected 
claim. 

MABT  J.  HAOEHAN. 

Husband,  pensioner  for  wound,  died  August,  1884,  twenty  years  t  f  ter  discharge,  from 
typho-malarlal  fever.  His  widow's  application  was  rejected  by  Pet  sion  Bureau  because 
the  disease  was  not  due  to  military  service.    Rejected  by  Commissioner  Black  in  188.5. 

WILLIAM    H.  WEAVER. 

Applied  twelve  years  after  discharge.  After  six  special  examinations  by  Pension" 
Bureau  to  ascertain  the  truth  and  deal  fairly  by  this  claimant,  his  claim  was  rejected 
because  disease  for  which  be  claimed  pension  was  sbown  to  have  existed  prior  to  his 
enlistment. 

RACHEL   BARNES. 

Husband  committed  suicide  by  hanging.  It  was  proposed  In  this  bill  to  pension  beno- 
flclary  as  widow  by  reason  of  soldier's  death.  His  death,  ho  wever,  Is  not  connected  with  his 
military  service.    Rejected  by  Commissioner  Dudley  In  1883. 

DUNCAN  FORBES. 

Increase  of  pension.  Has  been  liberally  pensioned  from  January,  1866,  and  served  three 
years  in  Navy  since  that  time  without  further  disability. 

OEOROa  W.  CCTLSB. 

After  several  allegations  made  at  different  times,  each  giving  different  causes,  none 
substantiated  as  arisen  from  the  service,  his  pension  claim  remains  as  originally  rejected 
In  1865.    Veto  upholds  rejection.    Rejected  by  Commissioner  Barrett  in  1865. 

ANN  KIKNBY. 

Husband  was  pensioned,  186.5,  for  wound  ;  died  1875.  Widow  claimed  pension,  alleglngr 
his  death  was  from  effects  of  the  wound.  He  was  addicted  to  periodical  sprees,  and  in  one 
of  these,  while  creating  a  disturbance,  was  taken  by  city  marshal  and  placed  In  lock-up, 
where  he  died  suddenly  an  hour  afterward.     Rejected  by  Commissioner  Bentley  in  1878. 

SUSAN   HAWES. 

In  1883  her  son  attempted  to  board  a  moving  freight  train,  made  a  misstep,  and  car-wheel 
passed  over  his  foot.  "Two  physicians  called  in,  deemed  amputation  necessary,  and  admin- 
istered preparatory  antesthetic.  but  patient  died  before  amputation,  two  hours  after  acci- 
dent. His  death  Is  not  attributable  to  his  military  service.  Rejected  by  Commissioner 
Black  In  1885. 
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ABItAHAM  POINTS. 

Discharged  June  38, 1865 ;  in  1878  applied  for  pension  on  ground  of  stiffened  elbow  joints 
and  sore  eyes,  contracted  in  service.  No  such  record  of  these  disabilities,  but  his  neighbors 
and  acquaintances  of  good  repute  showed  conclusively  that  these  disabilities  existed  prior 
to  his  enlistment.    Rejected  in  February,  1885,  by  Commissioner  Clarke. 

MRS.  AMELIA  C.  RICHARDSON. 

Remarried  in  1858.  In  1863  her  son  by  former  husbaad  enlisted  and  died  in  service  in 
1865.  He  had  not  lived  with  his  mother  after  her  remarriage,  and  there  is  no  competent 
evidence  that  he  contributed  to  her  support  after  that  event.  At  the  time  of  his  death  his 
step-father  was  earning  f  70  per  month  and  owning  considerable  property,  part  of  which 
still  remains  to  him.    Not  dependent. 

WILLIAM  DICKENS. 

Vetoed  to  benefit  claimant,  as  the  bill,  If  passed,  would  have  deprived  him  of  back  pen- 
sion already  granted  him  from  1864  to  date. 

BENJAMIN  OBEKIAH. 

Beneficiary  has  already  been  six  months  on  pension-roll  for  same  amount  fixed  by  this 
bill. 

MRS.  MARGARET  DUNLAP. 

Beneficiary  is  mother  of  a  soldier  who  was,  in  1884,  killed  by  one  of  his  comrades  in  a 
personal  row.  Rejected  in  1873  by  Commissioner  Baker.  The  injury  was  not  received  in 
line  of  duty. 

WILLIAM  LYMCH. 

Discharged  1859.  Twenty-four  years  afterwards,  April,  188<,  claimed  pension  for  rheu- 
matism contracted  in  l8o7-'58  In  Utah.    Claim  still  pending  in  Pension  Bureau. 

ALEXANDER  FALCONER. 

Case  is  provided  for  by  a  general  law  recently  approved. 

JAME8  BAYtiOR. 

In  this  case  no  advantage  would  accrue  to  bfineflciary  under  special  act,  and  justice  will 
be  done  him  under  general  law.    Rejected  in  1879  by  Commissioner  Bentley. 

MRS.    CATHARINE  BATTLER. 

Soldier  was  wounded  In  battle  August,  1864.  and  discharged  by  amputation  of  left  fore- 
arm March,  1865.  Subsequently  the  same  year  he  was  married  to  beneficiary  and  pensioned ; 
pension  increased  1866.  October  31,  1887,  drew  his  monthly  pay  of  $50  as  United  States 
watchman  at  New  York  city;  disappeared  that  day,  and  on  November  13, 1867, his  body  was 
found  in  North  river.  Now  York  city.  Was  strong  and  healthy  at  time  of  death.  Nearly 
seventeen  years  afterward,  in  1884,  his  widow  on  above  facts  applied  for  pension,  which  was 
denied  November,  1884,  as  soldier's  death  was  not  due  to  his  military  service.  Rejected  by 
Commissioner  Dudley.    . 

FRANKLIN  SWEET. 

Already  on  pension  rolls  for  the  same  amount  named  in  the  bill. 

ROBERT  K.   BENNETT. 

Soon  after  enlistment,  September,  1863,  was  detailed  to  cook  shop,  and  five  months 
thereafter  was  received  into  hosoital,  from  which  he  was  discharged  from  the  service  three 
weeks  later  for  "  varicocele  to  which  he  was  subject  four  years  before  enlistment."  Seven- 
teen years  afterward  claimed  pension  for  hernia  and  piles  contracted  in  service.  Claim 
rejected  188.3.  Medical  examination,  made  18S3.  states  no  evidence  or  symptoms  of  disability 
resulting  from  Army  service.    Rejected  in  1883  by  Commissioner  Dudley. 

JESSE  CAMPBELL. 

His  claim,  rejected  1881,  was  reopened  January,  1887,  and  he  has  been  pensioned  under 
the  general  law. 

LOREN  BURRITT. 

Pensioned  since  18S6,  and  now  draws  $73  monthly  pension,  the  highest  under  general 
laws.  There  are  over  one  thousand  other  pensioners  of  this  class  on  the  rolls  worthy  of  the 
same  special  legislation,  and  all  should  be  treated  alike.  Unfair  to  make  two  rates  for  same 
disability. 

ABRAHAM    P.    GRIGGS. 

Enlisted  August,  1861,  entered  hospital  January,  1883.  Discharged  the  service  therefrom 
November,  1863.  His  discharge  certificate  states  '*  worthlessness,  obesity,  and  imbecility, 
and  laziness,"  "  totally  unfit  for  the  Invalid  Corps,  or  for  any  other  military  duty."  Nearly 
twenty  years  after  his  discharge  claimed  pension  for  rheumatism.  A  board  of  United  States 
examining  surgeons  report  no  pensionable  disability  existing,  and  that  he  is  able  to  work. 
Claim  rejected  in  1885  by  Commissioner  Black. 
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CCDBERT  8TONB. 

Over  sixtooa  years  after  discharge  olalmed  pension  for  piles  oontraoted  In  servloe. 
<}lalm  rejooted  in  Octuber,  1881,  by  Commissioner  Dudley,  on  ground  that  disability  oritrl- 
CSted  while  undorRoinR  oourt-inartial  sentonoe,  rhoroforo  not  in  lino  of  duty.  The  oonimlt- 
tee  recommend  pension  l)o  Krnntod  benoflciary  "  by  reason  of  faithful  service  to  his  coun- 
try," whereas  in  bis  thirty- nine  m^nth8'  service  with  no  record  of  disability,  thlrty-flve 
months  were  passed  in  desertion  or  Imprisonment  therefor. 

CHARLOTTE    O'NKAL. 

Husband  roBlRn»d  from  servico  Jun'^,  1963.  Sevon  months  thereafter  ho  died  of  disease 
"whtoh,  it  is  admitted,  had  no  relation  to  Army  service. 

JOHN  REED,  SB. 

Filed  application  in  Pension  Office,  1887,  alleerinfr  ho  was  dependent  upon  deceased  sol- 
dier for  support;  that  his  wife  died  in  1872,  and  filed  an  fflldavit  of  a  man  who  alleged  he 
•was  present  at  her  death.  This  was  in  1883  rejected.  Tiiis  claimant,  in  1859,  abandoned  his 
wife  and  family,  and  never  thereafter  contribut-  d  to  their  support.  The  soldier's  mother 
was  granted  a  pension  in  1862,  and  «-nJoyed  it  until  1884,  when  she  died.  His  claim  was  false, 
4Uid  was  supported  by  false  testimony. 

JOHN  D.  FINCHER. 

Twenty  years  af 'er  discharge  from  aervlco  (1882)  he  filed  claim  for  pension,  which  was 
rejected,  because  in  1882  and  again  in  1883  he  was  examined  by  a  board  of  surgeons,  who 
report  no  disability. 

JACOB  SHITH. 

Vetoed  because  this  bill  proposes  to  reduce  the  pension  of  a  worthy  soldier. 

RACHEL  ANN  PIBRPONT. 

Vetoed  because  its  approval  would  reduce  the  amount  she  is  now  receiving. 

HAROABET  R.  JONES. 

Is  now  receiving  the  highest  pension  allowed  by  law  in  such  cases.  No  reason  for  an 
■exception  in  her  case. 

ANTHONY  M'ROBERTSON. 

Applied  for  pension  1874.  In  November,  1886,  the  hlgheet rate  allowed  by  general  law 
was  granted  him,  to  date  from  1863. 

WILLIAM  H.   MORISHKR. 

The  bill  proposes  to  allow  him  pay  and  allowances  for  a  period  for  which  the  records 
show  he  has  already  been  paid. 

ANN  WRIGHT. 

Vetoed  because  she  receives  under  general  laws  the  same  amount  here  proposed. 
Rejected  in  1882  by  Cemmissioner  Dudley. 

aABAH  HAMILTON. 

Husband  of  claimant  deserted  May.  1863.  June,  1864.  arrested  as  a  deserter;  returned 
to  duty  September,  18«4.  In  1872  ho  applied  for  pension,  alleging  injury  to  left  leg,  causing 
varicose  veins,  sustained  in  February,  IKW,  which  was  granted.  He  died  In  1883  of  apo- 
plexy, which  had  no  relation  to  his  injury.    Kejected  in  1868  by  Commissioner  Dudley. 

HANNAH  R.  LANQDON. 

Husband  served  six  months  as  an  assls'ant- surgeon,  when  he  resigned.  In  1880  filed 
applloa'lon  for  pension,  alleging  chronic  diarrhea  and  piles.  Granted  pension  January, 
1881,  and  died  following  September  of  coi\sumption.  Widow's  claim  was  rejected  by  Pen- 
alon  Bureau  because  death  was  unoonnec  ed  with  disease  for  which  pension  had  issued  or 
with  his  military  service.    Kejected  in  1883  by  Commissioner  Dudley. 

BBTBT  MANSTIELD. 

Filed  claim  in  1882.  alleging  dependent  parent.    Evidence  disclosed  not  dependent. 

LAURA  A.  WRIGHT. 

Nearly  twenty  years  after  the  war  her  husband  committed  suicide.  No  result  from 
wound. 
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H.  BROKENSHAW. 

Received  at  draft  rendezvous  2r)th  March,  1865,  mustered  out  30th  June,  1865.  Eighteen 
years  after  (1883)  he  filed  application,  alleging  that  March  25, 1865,  he  hurt  his  ribs  in  a  scuffle 
with  recruits,  which  was  rejected— not  incurred  in  line  of  duty.  Rejected  in  1886  by  Com- 
missioner Black. 

HANNA  C.  DEWITT. 

Vetoed  because  a  precise  duplicate  of  this  act  was  passed  by  present  Congress  and 
signed  by  the  President. 

MORRIS  T.   MANTOR, 

Filed  claim  in  Pension  Office  in  1882,  and  denied  because  no  pensionable  disabiUty^ 
existed. 

WILLIAM  P.  WITT. 

Enlisted  In  one  hundred  days'  service.  No  record  of  disability.  Twenty  years  later 
filed  claim,  allegiDg  chronic  diarrhea,  rheumatism,  liver  disease  and  impaired  hearing.  No 
evidence  to  sustain  either  complaint,  excepting  deafness,  which  did  not  result  from  Army 
service.    Rejected  in  1886  by  Commissioner  Black. 

CHLOE  QUIGGLE. 

Husband  enlisted  in  February,  1865,  mustered  out  in  September,  1865.  In  1882  he  died 
of  disease  not  incident  to  Army  service.    Rejected  by  Commissioner  Dudley  in  1884. 

WILLIAM   H.  BRIMMER. 

Was  a  wagon-master ;  discharged  May,  1865 ;  no  record  of  any  disability ;  twenty-three 
years  after  filed  claim  for  pension,  alleging  rupture  in  1864.  Unsupported  by  sufficient 
evidence. 

WILLIAM   SACKMAN,  SB. 

His  discharge  states  his  disability  "caused  by  falling  off  his  horse  near  Fredericktown, 
Mo„  while  intoxicated."  "A  discharge  would  benefit  the  Government  as  well  as  himself." 
The  surgeon  who  made  the  certificate  in  reply  to  Pension  Office,  says  :  'I  remember  the 
case  distinctly  ;  I  made  the  examination  in  person,  and  read  the  statement  to  the  man,  and 
he  consented  to  have  the  papers  forwarded  as  they  read.  The  application  for  pension  i» 
fraudulent."    Rejected  by  Commissioner  Dudley  in  1883. 

MARY  SULLIVAN. 

Vetoed  because  a  precise  duplicate  of  this  was  signed  by  the  President  July  1, 1886. 
Rejected  in  1884  by  Commissioner  Dudley. 

EMILY  O.   MILLS. 

Husband  a  retired  naval  officer,  was  accidentally  shot  and  killed,  1873,  by  a  neighbor 
who  was  attempting  to  shoot  an  owl.    Not  a  pensionable  case. 

GEORGIA  A.  8TBICKLBTT. 

Widow's  claim  is  based  upon  allegation  that  he  was  wounded  with  buckshot  by  bush- 
whackers while  recruiting  in  1863.  No  record  of  such  wounds.  Soldier  made  no  claim  for 
pension.  The  evidence  shows  that  he  was  killed  hy  a  pistol  shot  in  an  altercation  with 
another  man.    Rejected  in  1885  by  Commissioner  Black. 


THEORORA  M.  PIATT. 

Her  husband  served  in  the  volunteer  army  as  major,  and  afterwards  entered  the  regu 
Army  a 
1885,  when 


lar  Army  and  was  subsequently  placed  on  the  retired  list,  where  he  remained  until  April 
he  died  by  suicide.    He  was  practicing  law  in  Kentucky.    Not  pensionable. 


NANCY  F.  JENNINGS. 

Her  husband  was  discharged  June  24,  1862.    Never  applied  for  pension.    Died,  1877,  of 
apoplexy.     Not  result  of  Army  service.    Rejected  in  1886  by  Commissioner  Black. 

SALLY  A.  RANDALL. 

Her  first  husband  enlisted  in  the  war  of  1812  and  was  discharged  in  1814.    Died  April  13,. 
1831.    Never  applied  for  pension.    Death  not  result  from  military  service. 

CYBENIUS  G.  STRYKEB. 

Filed  claim  1879,  alleging  injury  to  spine  September,  1862.  Repeated  medical  examina- 
tion failed  to  reveal  any  disability,  and  was  rejected  accordingly.  Rejected  by  Commis- 
sioner Black  in  1886. 
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WILLIAM  H.  HX8TKR. 

Claims  Injury  to  cyc8  by  sand  blowing  Into  thorn  In  a  storm  in  1865.  It  Is  conceded  In 
the  report  of  the  committee  to  which  this  bill  was  referred  that  the  claim  was  largely  sup- 
ported by  perjury  and  forar<  ry,  but  that  claimant  was  believed  to  be  innocent.  The  evidence- 
In  the  Pension  Office  clearly  establishes  the  whole  case  to  be  fraudulent  and  sustained 
wholly  by  perjury. 

ROYAL  J.  niAR. 

Alleged  disease  not  result  of  army  service.  Rejected  March,  1885,  by  CJommlasioner 
Clarke. 

KLLEN  SHSA. 

Soldier  never  claimed  pension.  No  record  of  any  disability.  In  1884  lost  his  life  in  » 
snow-slide  in  Colorado.  Not  a  result  of  Army  service.  Rejected  January,  1885,  by  Commis- 
sioner Clarke. 

FAHNAREN  BALL. 

Soldier  died  in  1872  from  overdose  of  laudanum.  Not  entitled  to  pension.  Kejecte* 
by  Commissioner  Black  in  1885. 

ELIZABETH  BURR. 

Husband  enlisted  for  and  served  one  hundred  days  irt  1864.  Never  applied  for  pension.. 
Died  April,  1867,  of  dropsy.  Thirteen  vears afterward  his  widow  claimed  pension  on  ground 
that  the  dropsy  was  contracted  In  service.  Claim  rejected  by  Peneion  Olflce  as  not  sus- 
tained by  evidence. 

CHARLES  QLAMARN. 

Served  to  July,  1865.  No  record  of  injury  or  sickness  except  an  attack  of  remittent 
fever.  Fifteen  years  later  claimed  pension,  allegring  he  was  accidentally  struck  and  injurect. 
in  left  arm  with  a  half  brick  by  a  comrade,  doubtless  result  of  personal  altercation. 

MARY  F.  HARKIKS. 

Husband  penslonod  for  wound  in  right  foot;  died  Sfvcnteon  years  after  his  discharge 
"from  rupture  of  the  h-  art."  Widow's  claim  for  pi  nslon,  on  ground  that  d-  ath  was  tho 
result  of  the  wound  in  foot,  was  proivrly  re  Jocted  by  the  Pension  Bureau  on  ground  that 
the  death  cause  was  not  the  result  or  the  wound.    ReJ.  ctcd  in  1884  by  Commissioner  Dudley. 

ELLEN   SEXTON. 

Her  husband,  discharged  1864  for  disability  arising  from  vicious  indulgence,  died  in  1875 
of  consumption.    The  cause  of  his  death  is  not  due  to  the  Government  service. 

DOLLY  BLAZER. 

Husband  mustered  out  June,  1865;  never  applied  for  pension,  and  died  thirteo  n  years^ 
afterward  of  yellow  fever.  Disapproved  for  r<  ason  that  his  death  was  not  due  to  his  mili- 
tary service.    Rejected  in  1886  by  Cfommissloner  Bla  ck. 

ELIJAH  MARTIN. 

Vetoed  because  the  proposed  beneficiary  is  dead. 

VIRTUE  SMITH. 

Husband  was  pensioned  in  1?67  for  wound.  Pension  twice  increased.  Held  Govern- 
ment cl<  rkship  sixteen  years,  and  died  in  1880,  aged  64,  of  consumption.  Up  to  1877  was  in' 
excellent  physical  condition.    His  death  was  not  related  to  his  military  service. 

IiIXXIT.  JAMES  a.  W.  HARDY. 

While  traveling  in  recruiting  service,  1864,  placed  his  arm  outside  railroad  car  window, 
when  it  was  struck  by  sometiiing  ou'side,  and  one  of  the  bones  broken.  Had  no  right  of 
action  against  railroad  company.  Hlsfracure  was  not  properly  adjusted  for  ten  months,, 
during  which  time  he  remained  in  service.  Pension  OlHce  rejected  his  claim.  His  injury 
was  evidently  the  result  of  his  carelessness. 

MARY  MINOR  HOXEY. 

Husband  was  pensioned,  1871,  for  wounds,  and  in  1879  was  allowed  arrearages  from 
time  of  his  discharge.  He  died  December,  1881,  of  consumption,  while  drawing  pension  of 
$17  per  month.  In  1884  his  widow  was  allowed  pension  at  same  rate  (also  for  two  minor 
children,  nowattained  the  age  of  sixteen  years),  and  still  receives  it,  the  same  as  allowed 
to  all  widows  of  her  class.  The  bill  proposed  an  increase  of  her  pension,  which  would  be 
unjust  to  other  claimants  equally  meritorious. 

JOHN  A.  TURLEY. 

Interfered  in  altercation  on  steamboat,  under  charge  of  an  ofQcer,  and  falling  struck 
his  head  fatally.  The  bill  proposed  to  pension  his  widow  therefor.  His  death,  however> 
was  not  the  result  of  his  military  service. 
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MART  ANN  DOTJGHBRTY. 

Her  widow's  pension,  secured  in  1878,  through  fraudulent  testimony  and  much  false 
swearing  on  her  part,  and  stopped  upon  discovering  her  husband  was  alive  and  himself 
drawing  a  pension.  The  bill  in  this  case  now  proposes  to  grant  her  pension  for  injury  she 
alleged  to  have  received  while  making  cartridges  in  United  States  arsenal.  Records  show 
no  such  woman  was  ever  employed  t  here. 

POLLY  H.  SMITH. 

Husband,  In  1870,  after  sixteen  years'  service,  was  placed  on  retired  list  as  officer  on 
account  of  incapacity  arising  from  fistula,  developed  in  1868.  Fifteen  years  after  his  retire- 
ment, while  attempting  to  raise  a  trunk  to  his  shoulder,  he  suddenly  died  of  heart  disease. 
It  is  not  seen  how  cause  of  his  death  can  be  connected  with  his  service  or  incapacity 
therefrom. 

JOEL  B.  MORTON. 

Claimed  pension  for  death  of  his  son,  Calvin  Morton,  in  Custer  massacre,  1876.  The 
•casualty  records  of  the  massacre,  though  very  complete,  contain  no  mention  of  such  a  soldier . 
Pension  Bureau  now  searching  for  proof  of  son  s  service,  which,  if  obtained,  will  secure 
claimant  justice  under  general  law.  War  Department  records  show  Morton  was  alive  and 
•drawing  pay  two  years  after  his  death  as  claimed  by  this  bill. 

JULIA  WELCH. 

Her  widow's  pension  claim  having  been  rejected  by  Pension  Bureau  because  soldier 
-died  from  disease  which  bore  no  relation  to  any  complaint  contracted  by  him  in  Army,  the 
veto  upholds  such  rejection  as  correct.    Rejected  in  1886  by  Commiesioner  Black. 

MART  ANN  LANG. 

Husband  was  pensioned  for  wound  in  nose  and  died  February,  1881,  of  dropsy.  Widow's 
claim,  filed  1884,  was  rejected  on  ground  that  soldier's  fatal  disease  was  not  the  result  of  his 
military  service.  Reputable  medical  evidence  shows  that  soldier  died  of  liver  trouMe  from 
long  and  excessive  drinking  of  beer  and  liquor ;  drinking  harder  towards  the  last  of  his  life, 
though  warned  by  his  family  physician.  The  medical  referee  of  Pension  Bureau,  to  whom 
appeal  was  taken  for  reversal  of  rejection  by  Pension  Bureau,  sustained  the  rejection. 
Kejected  In  1886  by  Commissioner  Black. 

NATHANIEL  D.  CHASE. 

His  claim  in  Pension  Office  begun  June,  1864,  renewed  1870.  reopened  1880.  and  now 
pending,  awaits  further  information  and  evidence  to  substantiate  it.  The  Pension  Bureau 
IS  competent  to  judge  of  his  peneionability.  Rejected  in  1864  by  Commissioner  Barrett, 
and  In  1883  by  Commissioner  Dudley. 

HARRIET  E.  COOPER, 

Her  husband,  a  major,  resigned  1863,  on  account  of  business  affairs.  Was  afterward 
pensioned  for  rheumatism,  and  died  twenty  years  afterward  from  chronic  alcoholism, 
according  to  his  attending  physician's  testimony,  upon  which  rejection  of  her  claim  by 
Pension  Office  was  based.  The  veto  sustains  action  of  Pension  Office,  which  the  bill 
endeavors  to  set  aside. 

WILLIAM  M.  CAMPBELL,  JR. 

Enlisted  August  .5, 1862,  mustered  out  July  16,  186>,  was  a  deserter  for  one  year  and 
seven  months,  and  arrested  and  court-martialed.  He  alleges  that  in  February,  1863,  he  con- 
tracted mumps  from  impure  virus  in  vaccination.  As  he  was  not  in  United  Stares  service 
at  that  time,  proposed  bill  "seems  neither  to  have  law  nor  meritorious  equity  to  support 
it."    Rejected  in  1880  by  Commissioner  Bentley. 

VAN  BUREN -BROWN. 

Eighteen  years  after  discharge  claimed  pension,  alleging  various  disabilities.  His  case, 
full  of  uncertainty  and  contradiction,  was  very  thoroughly  examined  by  Pension  Bureau, 
rejected,  subsequently  reopened,  re-examined,  and  again  rejected.  Three  meflical  exami- 
nations failed  to  disclose  any  pensionable  disability.  Rejected  by  Commissioner  Black  in 
1885  and  1887. 

SARAH  B.  M'CALEB. 

Her  husband  was  discharged  June,  1865.  Died  1878  by  suicide.  No  ground  for  pension 
shown.    Kejected  in  1883  by  Commissioner  Dudley. 

DAVID  A.  8ERVIS. 

Alleges  comrade  put  powder  in  his  pipe,  which  exploded  and  injured  his  eyes;  no  record 
thereof  or  of  any  disability,  although  served  two  and  a  half  years  thereafter,  when  regi- 
ment was  mustered  out  June,  1865.    Never  made  claim  until  twenty-two  years  later. 
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AMMA  MERTZ. 

Her  husband,  who  served  as  oastain.  resided  June,  1863.  December  1. 1884,  more  than 
twenty  y^ars  after  hts  discharsre,  died  from  an  overdose  of  morphine  selfadminlBterd. 

JOHANNA  LOBWINOBB. 

Husband  pensloniHl  for  ohronlo  diarrhea,  died  Julv,  187rt.  A  coroner's  Inquest  found 
verdict  of  suicide  by  cuttinir  bis  fhroat  with  a  razor.  His  death  was  not  caused  by  his  mlli> 
tary  service. 

STXPHEN    SCHIBDBL- 

Served  from  October,  IMl,  to  October,  18rt4,  vrtthout  rpcord  of  injury  or  disability.  Six- 
teen years  after  discharge  claimed  pension,  aileginK  Injury  to  baclc  and  shoulder  in  June^ 
18KJ.  Medical  examinations  disclosed  Injury  to  hand  and  arm  and  some  rheumatic  trouble^ 
all  Incurred  since  discbarKe,  but  do  not  sustain  the  injury  for  which  he  claimed  pension^ 
Death  not  result  of  military  service. 

SLISHA  ORISWOLD. 

Was  discharsred  February,  isen.  Filed  claim  1880,  allepring  that  while  in  prison  in  Jan- 
uary, 1866,  he  fell  from  a  swingr  and  hurt  his  head  and  shoulder.  No  record  of  injury.  Not 
result  of  army  service.  After  this  claim  was  rejected,  in  March,  1888,  he  filed  another, 
alleging  diarrhea  and  malarial  poisoning. 

CHARLES    GLAMANN. 

Served  from  September,  1864,  to  July,  1865;  was  injured  In  left  arm  by  a  brick  throwQ 
by  a  comrade  in  a  personal  altercation. 

BRIDGET  POLET. 

Husband  enlisted  In  August,  1862,  and  was  discharged  when  he  reached  Washington  for 
rheumatism  contracted  before  he  enlisted.  He  never  applied  for  a  pension,  but  died  la 
1873  of  consumption.    Cause  of  death  had  no  relation  to  army  service. 

TOBIAS  BANEY. 

Enlisted  February,  1865,  and  was  discharged  in  January,  1866.  Claim  for  disability  fron» 
palpitation  of  the  heart.  This  case  has  been  repeatedly  examined  by  the  Pension  Bureau 
since  1878  and  always  rejected  as  unworthy.  No  reason  why  that  Bureau's  conclusloa 
should  not  stand  In  this  case  as  in  others. 

AMANDA  F.  DECK. 

Husband  was  pensioned  for  a  wound  received  {n  shoulder  in  an  Indian  fight  in  1864.  He 
was  killed  in  1883  in  a  personal  dlflQculty  not  connected  with  his  Army  servicj. 

THOMAS  SHANNON. 

Soldier  in  regular  Army.  While  on  leave  at  Rio  Grande.  Texas,  in  1872,  was  inju  red  by 
an  explosion  of  powder  at  a  4th  of  July  celebration.    Rejected  by  Commissioner  Baker. 

THERESA  HXRBST. 

Husband  was  In  the  Union  Army  and  captur' d  by  the  Confederates  at  Gettysburgb. 
He  then  joinpd  the  rettel  army  and  fought  in  \U  ranks  for  Un  months,  when  hf>  was  taken 
prisoner  by  th"  Union  forces.    He  di<  d  of  heart  disease  in  1868.    Th'  President  says: 

"I  will  tak.-  no  part  in  putting  a  nam.-  upon  our  p  nsion-roll  which  ropns  nts  a  Union 
BOldliT  found  fighting  against  the  cause  ho  swore  ho  would  uphold;  it  would  hav-  bt-cn  a 
sad  condition  of  attaJrsif  every  captured  dnion  soldier  had  deemed  himself  justified  In 
fighting  against  his  Government  rather  than  to  undergo  the  privations  of  capture." 

JOHN  V.  BALLIBB. 

Claimant  is  now  drawing  under  general  law  the  full  amount  fixed  by  this  bill. 

WOODFORD    M.  HOTTCHIN. 

Disability  is  no  wlso  attributable  to  Army  service.  The  claim  has  been  thoroughly 
examined  and  rejected  by  Commissioners  Bentley,  Dudley  and  Black. 

MART  trrZMORRlS. 

The  claimant  is  now  receiving  under  general  law  the  precise  sum  named  in  this  bllL 
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A    EEMARKABLE  SHOWING    OF    INCREASED    AND    MOEE    EFFICIENT 
SERVICE    AT     LOWER    COST. 


The  Railway   Mail,   the  Star  Route  and   the  Steamboat 
Branches  all  Show  Increased  Efficiency  and  Extra- 
ordinary Expansion — Decline  in  the  Number 
of  Depredations  and  Defaulters  Among 
Postmasters  and  Other  Postal 
Employes. 


The  impulse  from  sound  business  methods  and  honest  adaainistration  of  public 
aflfairs  inculcated  and  enforced  by  the  President  in  every  branch  of  the  Govern- 
mental service,  is  demonstrated  in  every  part  of  the  great  postal  establishment. 
Perfunctory  processes,  chronic  evils,  favoritism  in  contracts,  indifference  to  pecula- 
tion and  fraud  have  given  way  to  inspection,  reform  in  method,  and  rigorous 
enforcement  of  law. 

"While  the  service  has  been  extended  far  beyond  precedent  in  the  history  of  the 
Department  for  any  similar  period  of  time,  and  indeed  for  any  period  of  double  the 
time,  the  revenues  have  in  like  proportion  increased,  and  the  proportionate  cost 
has  in  lilje  manner  decreased. 

Expedition  and  accuracy  have  reached  a  degree  of  progress  never  before 
attained.  The  standard  of  competency  of  all  employes  is  higher  than  ever  before, 
and  the  complaints  of  the  service  are  fewer  than  ever  before.  Just  complaints 
receive  more  efficient  attention  than  ever  before,  and  depredations  and  frauds  are 
fewer  in  number  than  ever  known. 

The  truth  of  all  these  averments  needs  no  other  demonstration  than  the  record 
•herewith  submitted. 
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INCREASE  OF  EFFICIENCY  AT  REDUCED  COMPARATIVE  COST. 

A  8H0WINO    OF    CAREFUL,  PRUDENT   AND    STILL    PROGRBSSIVB    MANAGEMENT    IN. 
EVERT  BRANCH  OF  THE  POSTAL  SERVICE. 

With  all  the  enormous  extension  of  the  Railway  Mail  Service,  with  an  increase 
of  the  number  of  postofflces  of  nearly  eight  thousand,  with  the  money  order  busi- 
ness reaching  the  sum  of  nearly "  $150,000,000,  with  the  introduction  of  the  parcel 
post  system  (initiated  by  this  administration)  with  foreign  countries,  with  the  cost 
■of  foreign  mail  service  doubled,  with  the  free  delivery  offices  more  than  doubled, 
with  the  additional  cost  of  the  new  special  delivery  service,  with  a  practical  renewal 
of  equipment  throughout  the  service,  and  finally  with  an  added  expenditure  of  over 
five  millionB,  besides  the  proper  use  of  moneys  before  wasted  by  improper  manage, 
ment  and  fraud,  the  Department  shows  a  deficiency  of  but  little  over  two  millionB 
at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1888,  as  compared  with  a  deficiency  of  upwards  of 
seven  millions  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  ]  885. 

This  has  been  done,  too,  under  a  policy  which  has  been  steadily  followed,  to 
aflFord,  within  the  limits  of  the  appropriations,  the  best  service  that  money  could 
procure,  and  to  extend  that  service  wherever  needed.  What  proper  methods  have 
done  may  be  seen  from  the  following  tables : 
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n. 

RAILWAY  MAIL  AND  STAR  ROUTE  SERVICES. 

THOUGH     EXTENDED     BEYOND    ALL    PRECEDENT,    IT    HAS    BEEN     HONESTLY    AND 
FAITHFULLY    PERFORMED. 

It  has  been  said  that  there  has  been  a  parsimonious  curtailment  of  the  service 
to  procure  these  financial  results.  Here  is  the  record  in  the  report  of  the  Second 
Assistant  Postmaster  General  (and  accompanying  tables),  which  show  the  method 
of  reduction,  of  proportionate  cost  and  the  extension  of  the  service. 

The  following  tables,  marked  "B,"  "C"  and  "D,"  and  the  statement  of  the  increase 
of  service  and  the  decrease  ia  proportionate  expenditures  from  March  31, 1885,  to 
June  30,  1888,  show  the  work  done  in  the  office  of  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster- 
General,  in  which  the  business  of  the  transportation  of  the  mails  is  conducted. 

SAVINGS  IN  STAR,  STEAMBOAT  AND   RAILROAD   TRANSPORTATION. 

An  inspection  of  table  "  B  "  shows — 

(1)  That  in  the  star  service  from  the  31st  of  March,  1885,  to  the  30th  of  June, 
1888,  while  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  routes  of  1,935,  or  15.84  per 
cent., in  the  number  of  miles  traveled  per  annum  of  231,  669.29  miles,  or  27  per  cent., 
and  an  increase  in  the  average  number  of  trips  per  week  of  3.79  per  cent.,  showing 
an  increased  frequency  in  the  performance  of  service,  there  has  been  a  net  decrease 
in  the  annual  ratejDf  expenditure  therefor  of  $473,361. 99|,  or  8.71  per  cent.,  a  de- 
crease in  the  rate  of  cost  per  mile  traveled  of  8.90  per  cent.,  and  a  decrease  in  the 
rate  of  cost  per  mile  of  length  of  routes  of  5.63  per  cent,  as  the  service  stood  on  the 
above  dates  respectively.  But  the  actual  saving,  taking  into  consideration  the  ser- 
vice as  let  in  the  first  contract  section,  embracing  the  New  England  States,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia  and  West  Virginia, 
under  advertisement  of  September  15,  1884,  is  larger,  as  explained  in  note  to  Table 
«'  B,"  being  |713,217.99f  or  13.11  per  cent,  decrease. 

(2)  That  in  the  railway  mail  service,  or  mail  transportation  on  railroads,  during 
the  same  period,  to  wit,  from  March  31, 1885,  to  June  30, 1888,  while  there  has  been 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  routes  of  386,  or  23.99  per  cent.,  an  increase  in  the 
length  of  routes  of  23,103.32  miles,  or  19.15  per  cent.,  there  has  been  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  miles  traveled  per  annum  of  34,104,603.33  miles,  or  22.52  per  cent., 
and  an  increase  in  the  average  number  of  trips  per  annum  of  2.90  per  cent. — showing 
a  greatly  increased  frequency  of  service — there  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  annual 
rate  of  cost  per  mile  traveled  of  2.59  per  cent.,  while  the  rate  of  cost  per  mile  of 
length  of  routes  has  only  been  increased  0.22  per  cent. 

(3)  That  in  the  steamboat  service  from  March  1, 1885,  to  June  30,  1888,  while 
there  has  been  an  increase  of  five  in  the  number  of  routes,  or  4.09  per  cent.,  and  an 
increase  of  2.57  per  cent,  in  the  average  number  of  trips  per  week,  showing  increased 
frequency  in  service  and  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  miles  traveled  per  annum  of 
12.87  per  cent.,  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  annual  rate  of  expenditure  for  this 
branch  of  the  service  of  26  96  per  cent.,  a  decrease  in  the  annual  rate  of  cost  per 
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inile  of  length  of  routes  of  14.05.  The  decrease  in  the  length  of  routes  and  the 
number  of  miles  traveled  above  slated  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  a  great  deal  of  ^tliis 
service  was' discontinued  or  curtailed  by  reason  of  the  extension  of  railroads  and  the 
placing  of  luiiil  service  thereon,  giving  better  and  more  etllcient  accommodations. 

(4)  That  in  the  mail  messenger  service  during  the  same  period,  to  wit,  from 
March  I,  1885,  to  June  30,  1883,  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  routes 
of  5G0,  or  10.46  per  cent.,  while  the  annual  rate  of  expenditure  for  this  branch  of 
the  service  has  been  decreased  $10,478.35,  or  1.82  per  cent.  This  mail  messenger 
service  is  performed  by  the  Department  between  railroad  stations  and  postofflces 
situated  over  eighty  rods  from  railroad  stations,  and  has  necessarily  been  very  largely 
Increased  in  consequence  of  the  rapid  and  extraordinary  extension  of  the  mail  ser- 
vice on  railroads  during  the  last  three  years,  as  shown  by  the  above  figures. 

■SAVING    BY    DISCONTINUANCE     OP    P.VY    ILLEGAIiLY    ALLOWED    FOR     APARTMENT 
•  CAR    SERVICE. 

In  June,  1885,  it  was  discovered  that  the  Department  had  been  paying  certain 
railroads  for  apartment  cars,  that  is,  postal  cars  less  than  forty  feet  in  length,  in 
addition  to  the  compensation  given  them  by  law  for  weights  of  mail  carried  by  them. 

An  examination  of  sections  4002,  4008  and  4004,  United  States  Kevised 
Statutes,  led  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster  General  to  the  conclusion  that  such 
additional  allowance  for  this  apartment  car  service  was  not  warranted  by  law. 
This  conclusion  was  sustained  by  tlie  Astistant  Attorney  General  for  the  Postofflce 
Department  and  by  the  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States,  and  further  pay- 
ments for  this  apartment  car  service  were,  from  the  1st  of  June,  1885,  ordered  to  be 
discontinued. 

The  aggregate  amount  thus  illegally  paid  from  the  Ist  of  July,  1873,  when  the 
existing  law  prescribing  the  compensation  of  railroad  companies  for  mail  service 
went  into  eflfect,  up  to  the  30th  of  June,  1885,  was  $979,959.07.  By  the  discon- 
tinuance of  this  illegal  payment  there  has  been  eflFected  a  reduction  in  the  annual 
rate  of  expenditure  for  railway  postal  cars  of  $80,161.73  from  July  1, 1885. 

READJUSTMENT  OP  PAY  OF  CERTAIN  LAND  GRANT  RAILROADS. 

The  thirteenth  section  of  the  act  of  July  13, 1876,  provides  "  that  all  railroad 
companies  whose  railroad  was  constructed  in  whole  or  in  part  by  a  land  grant 
made  by  Congress  on  the  condition  that  the  mail  should  be  transported  over  their 
road  at  such  price  as  Congress  should  hy  law  direct,  shall  receive  only  eighty  per 
cent,  of  the  compensation  authorized  by  this  act."  An  investigation  in  the 
division  of  Railway  Mail  Adjustment,  office  of  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster- 
General,  was  made  early  in  1886,  to  ascertain  if  any  of  the  railroads  subject  to  the 
above  condition  had  been  omitted  from  the  list  of  land  grant  railroads  kept  in  the 
Department,  and  this  investigation  led  to  the  disclosure  of  the  fact  that  a  number 
of  railroads  so  subject  had  been  omitted  in  that  list,  and  that  th^e  railroads  had 
been  paid  the  full  rates  allowed  by  law  for  the  transportation  of  the  mails  instead 
of  only  eighty  per  cent.  Orders  were  thereupon  made  directing  deductions  from 
the  compensation  to  the  full  amounts  thus  overpaid  these  roads  which  covered  the 
entire  period  from  July  1, 1870,  or  from  the  time  service  was  established  on  them 
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to  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1886.  The  total  deductions  amounted  to  $69,674.91i' 
for  the  above  period.  In  addition  to  this  there  was  effected,  by  putting  these  roads 
on  the  list  of  land  grant  roads,  a  reductioa  in  the  annual  rate  of  expenditure  for 
railway  mail  transportation  of  $12,176.07. 

KEDUCTION  OF  EXPENDITURE  IN  THE  STAR  AND   STEAMBOAT  SERVICE. 

In  February,  1886,  contracts  were  made  under  a  general  advertisement  issued 
September  15, 1885,  for  the  performance  of  star  service  from  July  1,  1886,  to  June 

30. 1890,  in  the  fourth  section,  embracing  the  States  of  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Texas  ^ 
Kansas,  Nebraska,  Colorado,  Oregon,  Nevada  and  California,  the  Indian  Territory, 
and  the  Territories  of  Dakota,  Montana,  Wyoming,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Utah, 
Idaho,  and  Washington.  These  contracts  were  made  at  an  annual  rate  of  cost 
which  resulted  in  a  saving  of  $238,175.10  per  annum,  being  a  reduction  of  twelve 
per  cent,  on  the  annual  rate  of  expenditure  for  the  same  service  in  that  section 
during  the  previous  contract  term,  and  this  reduction  represents  a  saving  in 
the  rate  of  expenditure  for  the  contract  term  of  four  years,  from  July  1,  1886,  to 
June  30,  1890,  of  $952,700.40. 

In  February,  1886,  contracts  were  made  under  a  general  advertisement  issued 
September  15, 1886,  for  the  performance  of  star  service  from  July  1,  1887,  to  June 

80. 1891,  in  the  third  section,  embracing  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan,  . 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Missouri.  Under  these  contracts  a  saving, 
of  $86,507.32  was  effected  in  the  annual  rate  of  expenditure  for  star  service  in  that 
section  over  the  rate  of  cost  for  the  same  service  during  the  previous  contract  term,. 
and  this  reduction  represents  a  saving  for  the  contract  period  of  four  years  from 
July  1,  1887,  to  June  30,  1890,  of  $346,029.28. 

In  February,  1888,  contracts  were  made  under  a  general  advertisement  issued 
September  15, 1887,  for  the  performance  of  star  and  steamboat  service  in  the  second 
section,  embracing  the  States  of  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida, , 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  and  Kentucky,  from  the  1st  of  July,  1888,  to  the 
30th  of  June,  1892.  Although  the  number  of  miles  traveled  per  annum  was 
increased  in  the  advertisement  for  the  service  in  these  States  by  1,663,596.69  miles 
over  the  distauce  traveled  per  annum  during  the  preceding  contract  term  in  the 
said  States,  yet  the  contracts  were  made  at  a  saving  per  annum  of  $40,824.86  over 
the  previous  contract  period,  and  this  reduction  represents  a  saving  to  the  Depart- 
ment for  service  for  the  above  contract  period  in  these  States  for  four  years,  that  is, . 
from  July  1, 1888,  to  June  30, 1892,  of  $163,299.44. 

SAVINGS  IN  THE  MAIL   EQUIPMENT  DIVISION. 

By  an  inspection  of  table  "  C  "  it  will  be  seen  that  the  same  economy  has 
prevailed  with  equally  favorable  results  in  the  Mail  Equipment  Division  of 
this  office. 

Under  the  contracts  made  from  July  1,  1885,  to  June  30, 1888,  for  the  various 
articles  of  mail  equipment  mentioned  in  said  table,  there  has  been  a  total  net  saving 
to  the  Department  during  the  period  of  three  years  from  July  1, 1885,  to  June  30, 
1888,  of  $116,052.01  by  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  the  articles  mentioned  therein  at 
the  present  contract  prices  over  the  previous  contract  prices. 
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In  regard  to  locks  and  keys,  I  have  to  remark  that  the  existing  contracts  for 

'Ibrnishing  the  service  with  these  articles  of  equipment  were  made  by  the  Depart- 

.  ment  in  1HH4  and  cover  a  period  of  four  years,  beginning  September  1,  1884,  and 

terminating  September  1, 1888.    As  a  matter  of  course  there  would,  therefore,  bene 

•  reduction  in  the  prices  of  the  articles  ordered  under  these  contracts  during  the 
above-mentioned  period  from  July  1, 1885,  to  June  30,- 1888,  but  the  PoBtmaater- 

•  General  in  availing  himself  of  a  provision  in  these  contracts  for  extending  them  for 
another  period  of  four  years,  beginning  September  1,  1''88,  and  terminating  Sep- 
tember 1,  1893,  has  accomplished,  by  an  agreement  with  the  contractors  for 
supplying  these  articles,  the  following  reductions  in  the  prices  of  mail  locks,  to 
wit: 

(a).  Inside  street  letter-box  locks  are  hereafter  to  be  fttrnished  for  eighty  cents 

■  each,  instead  of  eighty-five  cents  each,  being  a  reduction  of  six  per  cent. 

(b).  General  iron  locks  are  hereafter  to  be  furnished  at  forty-flve  cents  each, 
instead  of  fifty-two  cents  each,  being  a  reduction  of  thirteen  and  one-half  per  cent. 

(c).  The  repairing  of  these  general  iron  looks  is  to  be  done  at  thirty  three 
cents  each,  instead  of  thirty-five  cents  each,  being  a  reduction  of  six  per  cent. 

(d).  An  agreement  has  also  been  entered  into  with  the  same  contractors  for 
'  furnishing  the  service  with  street  letter-box  locks  for  a  term  of  four  years,  begin- 
ning September  1, 1888,  and  terminating  September  1,  1893.  These  locks,  which 
cost  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  each,  will  be  furnished  for  the  said  contract 
term  for  fifty  cents  each,  being  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  this  article  of  mail  equip- 
ment of  sixty  per  cent. 

Recently  the  Postmaster- General  ordered  an  investigation  into  the  condition  of 
■'  the  Repair  Shops  in  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Washington,  which  resulted  in  the 

■  discovery  of  the  fact  that  large  numbers  of  leather  mail  bags,  and  jute  tie,  and 
canvas  sacks  had  been  sufl'ered  to  accumulate  in  these  oflSces  which  were  not 
repaired  and  promptly  put  in  the  service.  The  Repair  Shop  in  Washington  was 
placed  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General. 
Under  the  regulations  of  the  Department  previously  existing  it  had  been  under  the 
charge  of  the  Postmaster  at  the  City  of  Washington,  The  force  in  the  Repair 
Shop  at  Washington  was  largely  increased,  and  a  new  foreman  was  appointed. 
Orders  were  issued  to  the  various  depositories  and  shops  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  to  immediately  forward  to  the  Washington  Shop  all  this  accumulated 
stock  in  order  to  have  it  repaired  and  promptly  put  in  the  service.  It  is  impossible 
to  state  with  absolute  accuracy  the  saving  which  ha?  been,  or  will  be,  effected  by 
these  changes,  but  a  comparison  of  the  number  of  requisitions  for  new  bags  and 
sacks  since  this  change  has  gone  into  eflect,  with  the  number  of  requisitions  for  the 
same  articles  for  the  same  period  of  time  preceding  this  change,  indicates  that  the 
saving  to  the  Department  by  thus  repairing  and  putting  in  the  service  this  stock, 
which  had  been  suffered  to  accumulate  at  the  Washington  and  New  York  Ctiy 
postofflces,  will  not  be  less  than  $50,000  per  annum. 

Table  "  D "  is  a  succinct  and  condensed  statement  of  the  total  amount  of 
savings  effected  by  new  contracts  made  for  service  and  for  articles  of  mail  equip- 
ment at  redaced  rates,  and  also  by  the  discontinuance  or  curtailment  of  service 
where  the  same  was  unnecessary,  and  where  this  service  was  replaced  by  other 
-and  more  efficient  means  of  mail  transportation  and  at  a  less  rate  of  cost ;  thia 
^4otal  amount  is  $3,358,089.33. 
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THE  OBLIGATIONS  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  TO  THE  PEOPLE  RECOGNIZED. 

While  economy  in  the  administration  of  this  branch  of  the  postal  seryjce  has 
been  kept  steadily  in  view,  the  results  achieved  have  not  been  at  the  expense  of 
eflBciency  in  the  service,  or  at  any  sacrifice  of  the  public  interests  so  deeply  involved 
in  its  proper  performance.  •  On  the  contrary,  they  have  been  accompanied  by  a 
large  extension  and  expansion  of  the  service,  unprecedented  at  any  previous  period 
of  its  history,  and  a  very  great  and  considerable  increase  in  the  frequency  of  the 
service,  or  in  the  number  of  trips  per  week. 

It  has  not  been  forgotten  that  the  Government,  in  establishing  for  itself  a 
monopoly  of  the  mail  service,  is  under  an  obligation  of  the  highest  character  to 
supply  every  part  of  the  country  with  ample,  prompt,  and  efiicient  mail  facilities. 
It  can  be  said  with  entire  accuracy  that  the  service  has  been  kept  fully  abreast 
with  the  rapid  and  phenomenal  growth  in  railroad  construction,  with  the  extra- 
ordinary development  in  all  the  varied  business  interests  of  our  widespread 
country,  and  with  the  demands  of  a  constantly  increasing  population,  which  have 
marked  the  period  embraced  ia  the  above  tables  and  statement.  This  duty  and 
policy  of  the  Department  to  furnish  this  character  of  service  has  received  addi- 
tional emphasis  by  instructions  from  the  Postmaster-General  to  the  effect  that  the 
building,  equipment,  and  operation  of  new  railroad  lines  or  routes  in  any  part  of 
the  country  should  be  taken  as  evidence  that  mail  service  was  there  needed,  and  it 
has  been  promptly  put  on  such  routes  accordingly  on  obtaining  the  written  agree- 
ment of  the  railroad  companies  to  assume  the  service  on  the  terms  and  conditions 
prescribed  by  law  and  the  regulations  of  the  Department. 


Statement  of  increases  made  In  number  of  routes  of  mail  service  from  Marc'i  31, 1885,  to>. 
June  30,  1888 : 

Star  Routes 1,985 

Steamboat  Routes 5 

Railroad  Routes 386 

Mail  Messenger  Routes 560 

Total  increase  in  Routes  of  all  kinds 2,886 

Being  an  increase  of  14.95  per  cent,  during  the  above  period. 
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Statement  showlngr  the  extent  and  ma?nitude  of  the  Mail  Service  of  the  Unied  States 
OB  it  stood  on  the  books  of  the  Postofflce  Department  June  30, 1888 : 


Railroad  service 

Steamboat  service 

STAR  SERVICE  : 

Number  of  routes  with  service  six 

times  a  week  or  over 5,508 

Number  of  routes  with  service  three 

times  a  week 4,285 

Number  of  routes  with  service  twice 

a  week 3,302 

Number  of  routes  with  service  once 

a  week 1,067 

Mail  Messenger  Service  

Special  Office  Service 


Total. 


NO.  OF  Rovncs. 


1,995 
127 


14.146 
5.910 
2,686 


24,814 


LBNOTH 

OF  ROUTBS. 

MiU$. 


MO.  OF  MIUC8 

TRAVELED    P«B 

ANNUM. 


143,713.32 
11,058.49 


225,56194 
4,802.00 
16,709.00 


401,634.75 


18.5,485,783.33 
8,216,035.98 


83,653,707.20 

10,632,148.00 

3,476,218.00 


•286,363,887.60 


*0r  more  than  11,000  times  the  circuit  of  the  globe. 
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TABLE-  "C"— MAIL  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION. 

Statement  showing  the  savings  effected  in  the  cost  of  Mail  Equipments  for  the  three'fiscal 
years  beginning  with  July  1st,  1885,  and  ending  June  30th,  1888,  by  comparison  of  cost 
of  articles  at  present  contract  prices  with  cost  of  same  at  the  preceding  contract  prices  : 


At  preyious 
contract 
price. 


At  present 
contract 
price. 


KEDUCTION  ,  INCKEASB 
IN  COST.         IN  COST. 


Leather  mail  pouches 

Leather  horse  bags 

Mail  catcher  pouches 

Through  register  pouches. 

Jute  canvas  sacks 

Cotton  canvas  saclis 

Foreign  register  sacks 

Label  cases 

Wooden  tags 

Cord  fasteners 

Mail  catchers 

Brackets 


49,500 

3,3.50 

15,500 

8,400 

474,012 

39,300 

1,000 

74,000 

,206,400 

420,000 

1,400 

1,400 


$224,410  00 

17,768  50 

60,605  00 

20,7&5  00 

298,405  63 

34,977  .50 

415  00 

1,416  00 

1,.587  80 

34,348  00 

5,002  00 

310  00 


$202,970  00 

15,204  00 

53,855  00 

17,801  00 

218,693  13 

30,607  .50 

430  00 

1,398  20 

1,584  60 

37,488  00 

4,548  00 

400  00 


$21,440  00 
3,564  50 
7,750  00 
2,984  00 
79,713  51 
4,370  00 


17  80 
3  20 


454  00 


$15  oa 


3,140  00 
"**96'66 


Totals. 


$700,030  43 


$583,978  43  $119,397  01     $3,245  00 


Net  saving  to  the  Department,  $116,052.01. 
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Sir 


TABLE  D.  —  CONDENSED  STATEMENT. 

Statement  showing  savings  effected  in  annual  rate  of  expenditure  for  Postal  Service^ 
•with  total  amounts  thereof,  by  orders  and  new  contracts  for  transportation  and  mail 
equipments,  from  April  1,  1885,  to  June  80, 1888: 


ASnXVAJj  BAT>. 


TOTAL  AMOUKTK 


Decrease  by  orders  to  June  SO,  1886 : 

Star  Service 

Steamboat  Service 

Mail  Messenger  Service 

Decrease  in  Star  Ser\'ice  by  orders  from  June  30, 

1886,  to  June  30,  1888 


Railroad  Service: 

Decrease  by  dispensing  with  unnecessary  service. 

By  deductions  from  land  grant  roads 

By  discontinuing  payments  for  R.  P.  0.  apart- 
ment cars 

By  dispensing  with  unnecessary  R.  P.  0.  car  ser- 
vice   

By  deductions  from  present  compensation  ofi 
railroads  (not  heretofore  treated  as  land  grant 
roads) 


Mail  Equipmentt  : 

Decrease  for  the  three  fiscal  years  begiiming  July  1, 
1885,  and  ending  June  30j  1888,  as  shown  by 
comparison  of  cost  of  articles  at  present  con- 
tract prices,  with  cost  of  same  at  the  preceding 

contract  prices 

Reduction  in  cost  of  Mail  Bags  and  Mail  Sacks  by 
orders  for  repairs  of  accumulated  stocks  in 
depositories,  and  by  curtailing  requisitions  for 
new  supplies  thereof 


Star  Service: 

Fourth  contract  section,  term  1886  to  1890. 
Decrease  by  new  contracts,   as  compared  with 
cost  of  same  service  under  contracts  super- 
seded   ; 

Total  for  contract  term 


Third  contract  section,  term  1887  to  1891. 
Decrease  by  new  contracts,  as  compared  with  cost 
of  same  service  under  contracts  superseded. . . . 
Total  for  contract  term 


Second  contract  section,  term  1888  to  1892. 
Decrease  by  new  contracts  as  compared  with  cost 
of  same  service  under  contracts  superseded. . . . 
Total  for  contract  term 


Total  amount  saved. 


$300,499  00 

107,6.59  00 

18,579  00 

238,856  00 


?665,593  00 

$12,950  00 
12,139  71 

80,161  78 

I 
29,114  00: 


$238,175  10 


86,507  83 


40,824  86 


$665,593  OO- 


203,271  30- 

116,053  01 

50,000  OO 


958,700  40" 


846,029  2S^ 


163,299  44 


$2,496,945  8S 
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TABLE  E. 

•Comparative  Statement  oflihe  Railway  Mail  Service,  showing  the  increase  in  the  number 

of  R.  P.  0.  lines,  mileage,  &c.,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30th,  1888, 

over  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30th,  1885. 


IJune     30th, 

1888. 


June     30th, 
1885. 


Number  of  Railway  Post  Office  lines  inl 
operation 

Whole  number  of  clerks  in  the  service . . 

Miles  run  by  railway  postal  clerks  from 
register  to  register 

Number  of  railway  postal  cars  and  de- 
partments in  use  and  in  reserve 

Number  of  closed  pouch  lines  upon 
which  no  clerks  are  employed  in  the 
distribution  of  the  mail 

Miles  of  route  covered  by  closed  pouch 
lines 


993 
5,095 

141,799 

+3,485 

850 
17,179 


IKCREASB. 


Number.   Per  Cent, 


858 
4,385 

121,329 

3,165 

718 
13,539 


135 
710 

*20,470 

+330 

133 
3,650 


15.73 
16.19 

16.87 

14.78 

18.38 
37.00 


*Net  increase  in  mileage  caused  by  the  establishment  of  new  R.  P.  0.  lines,  and 
extension  of  old  ones. 

+Not  including  the  following  increases,  which  have  been  authorized  since  the  9th 
•of  May  last,  but  which  have  not  gone  into  operation  yet,  the  necessary  cars  not 
liaving  been  completed : 

6  lines  of  40- foot  cars  for  8  R.  P.  0.  lines,  covering  1,993.10  miles  of  route. 
1  line  of  60-foot  cars  for  1  R.  P.  O.  line,  covering  186.00  miles  of  route. 
Size  of  cars  increased  from  40  feet  to  50  feet  on  one  line  covering  311.87  miles  of 
route. 
Two  daily  lines  of  cars  increased  from  50  to  60  feet  on  one  line,  covering  983.36  miles 
of  route. 
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VI. 
EXPEDITION  OP  MAILS. 

GAINS    IN    TIME    OF    TRANBM18SI0K     OF    MAILS    BETWEEN  IMPORTANT  BUSINBBS- 
CENTRES  OF  THE   COUNTRY. 

The  following  table  **G"  shows  the  principal  gains  in  expedition  of  the  mail* 
tmder  the  present  administration.  Minor  routes  have  received  corresponding 
attention : 

IMPROVEMENTS  IN  RAILWAY   SERVICE   SINCE   MARCH  4Tn,   1885. 

Tables  showing  the  expedition  in  the  delivery  of  the  mails  at  various  important 
cities  in  the  West  and  Southwest  secured  by  the  fast  mail  between  New  York,  St.  Louis- 
and  Kansas  City. 


Old 

sohbsule. 


Fast  Mail 
schkdxtlb. 


Gain. 

HSB.  MiMS. 


St.  Louis , 

Jefferson  City , 

Sedalia 

Indcpeudencc 

Kansas  City 

Leavenworth 

St.  Joseph 

Topeka. 

Junction  City 

Salina 

Denver 

Cheyenne 

Leadville 

Ogden 

Grand  Island 

Fremont 

Omaha 

Emporia 

La  Junta 

Pueblo 

Albuquerque 

Los  Angeles 

San  Francisco 

El  Paso 

Chihuahua,  Mexico. 

City  of  Mexico 

Atchison 

Lawrence 


6.15  A. 
1.24  P. 
3.45 
7.00 
7.30 
9.36 
11.35 
1.10  A, 
4.30      *' 
6.32      " 
7.05      " 
5.40  P.  M. 
7.15  A.  M. 
5.40  P. 
4..55 
12.53 
10.55  A. 
3.55      " 
10.45  P.  M. 
1.10  A.  M. 
3.30 
9.00  P. 
10.40  A. 
4.30  P. 
7.25  A. 
8.00 
10.85  P. 
11.55 


M. 
M. 


M. 


M. 


M. 


M. 
M. 
M. 

M. 

i( 

M. 


2.45  A.  M. 
6.07   " 

7.49  " 
9.40   " 

11.00   " 
12.17  P.  M. 
1.30   " 
1.40   " 
3.38   " 
5.10   " 
7.45  A.  M. 
6.10  P.  M. 
6.30   " 
6.10   " 
3.10  A.  M. 
10.49  P.  M. 

8.50  " 
4.30  " 
6.30  A.  M. 
8.25  " 
4.00  " 
9.80  P.  M. 

11.10  A.  M. 

5.00  P.  M. 

7.55  A.  M. 

8.30   " 

1.10  P.  M. 
12.44   " 


3 

7 

7 

9 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

28 

28 

12 

28 

18 

14 

14 

11 

16 

16 

23 

23 

23 

23 

23 

23 

9 

11 


20 
17 
56 
20 
80 
19 
05 
30 
52 
22 
20 
30 
45 
30 
45 
04 
05 
25 
25 
45 
SO 
SO 
80 
30 
80 
SO 
15 
25 


MEXICO. 

The  facilities  for  exchanging  mails  with  Mexico  have  been  greatly  improved 
within  the  past  year  by  the  completion  of  the  Mexican  International  Railroad 
between  Eagle  Pass,  Texas  (Piedras  Negras,  Mexico),  and  Torreon,  Mexico.  This 
line  was  completed  about  March  Ist,  and  immediately  upon  official  notification  of 
the  same  a  general  order  was  issued  directing  the  dispatch  of  all  foreign  closed 
mails  for  Mexico  City  and  also  the  domestic  accumulation  destined  for  the  interior 
of  Mexico,  including  Mexico  City,  to  be  dispatched  via  Eagle  Pass,  Texas.  By 
this  change  an  advance  of  one  full  day  is  secured  to  all  mails  from  New  York  and 
the  Northern,  Middle  and  Southeastern  States  to  Mexico  City. 
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TRANS-CONTINENTAL  SERVICE — CHICAGO  AND  PORTLAND,  OREGON. 

Previous  to  February  of  the  present  year  the  time  between  Portland,  Oregon, 
^nd  Chicago,  Illinois,  by  the  railway  postofflce  (East-bound)  was  five  days  and  three 
hours.  Arrangements  were  finally  completed,  however,  so  that  a  schedule  is  at 
present  in  operation  by  which  the  time  between  these  points  has  been  reduced 
twenty-four  (24)  hours.  The  entire  Northwestern  section  partakes  of  this  improved 
facility  for  correspondence,  commercial  and  otherwise,  with  Chicago  and  all  of  the 
country  east  of  the  Mississippi  river,  and  completes  a  fast-mail  service,  East  and 
West,  between  Chicago  and  Porthmd. 

TRANS  CONTINENTAL  SERVICE— CHICAGO   TO   SAN   FRANCISCO. 

On  March  25  of  the.- present  year  arrangements  were  completed  between  the 
Department  and  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Qaincy  Railroad  Company,  increasing 
the  fast  mail  from  Chicago,  Ills.,  to  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa  ,  from  six  to  seven  times  a  week 
so  as  to  make  the  fast  mail  a  daily  service,  instead  of  daily  except  Sunday.  To 
fully  secure  the  benefits  of  this  change,  arrangements  will  shortly  be  completed 
with  the  railroads  east  of  Chicago  to  New  York,  over  which  the  fast  mail  railway 
postofflce  is  being  maintained  between  these  latter  points,  to  have  the  service  per- 
formed daily  instead  of  daily  except  Sunday,  as  at  present,  when  a  daily  fast  mail 
railway  postofflce  will  be  in  operation  between  New  York  and  the  Pacific  coast. 

Pursuant  to  a  new  contract  between  the  Department  and  the  Chicago,  Burlington 
and  Quincy  Railroad  Company,  a  fast  mail  East  was  established  between  Council 
Blufis  and  Chicago,  taking  up  at  the  former  point  the  through  fast  connection  from 
San  Francisco.  This  new  service  reduces  ihe  transit  time  between  San  Francisco 
and  Chicago  one  full  day.  Until  November  last  there  was  but  one  through  train 
between  San  Francisco  and  the  East,  but,  the  railroad  company,  finding  it  practi- 
cable, put  on  a  second  fast  express  train  East,  and  it  is  in  connection  with  this  fast 
express  that  the  new  fast  mail  from  Council  Bluff's,  East,  is  run. 

The  chapge  and  improvements  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  service  via 
the  Union  and  Central  Pacific,  and  also  Northern  Pacific  railroads,  bring  the  trans- 
continental service  up  to  a  standard  as  near  perfection  as  it  is  possible  to  make  with 
the  facilities  at  command. 

After  considerable  correspondence  having  passed  between  the  Department  and 
the  railroad  companies  performing  service  between  Chicago  and  Cincinnati  and 
Louisville,  and  with  a  view  of  improving  the  facilities  between  Chicago  and  Louis- 
ville in  such  a  manner  as  would  admit  of  an  early  morning  dispatch  of  mails  from 
Louisville  for  the  West  and  Southwest,  satisfactory  arrangements  have  been  finally 
completed. 

The  new  arrangement  advanced  the  Louisville  through  morning  mails  nine 
hours  at  Montgomery,  and  nearly  twelve  hours  at  New  Orleans,  making  the  expe- 
dition equal  te  twenty-four  hours.  Besides  this  the  Chicago  mails  partook  of  a 
■similar  gain,  and  at  New  Orleans  an  advance  of  twelve  hours  was  made  in  all  mails. 

THE   SERVICE  IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 

At  the  instance  of  the  Department,  a  change  of  schedule  was  made  June  3, 
1888,  by  the  railroad  companies  between  Boston  and  New  York,  decreasing  the 
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transit  time  from  Boston  to  New  Yorlc  nearly  an  hour.  Tliis  is  one  of  the  most 
important  changes  in  recent  years  for  the  transmission  of  the  heavy  mails  from  and 
to  New  England  and  New  York. 

The  arrival  at  Boston  and  New  York  at  an  earlier  hour  than  heretofore  insures 
all  connections  previously  made  and  makes  some  additional  connections  which, 
under  the  old  schedule,  it  was  impossible  to  make.  The  later  dispatch  from  Boston 
admits  of  a  sure  and  complete  dispatch  from  that  point  of  mails  from  all  sections  of 
northern  New  England  destined  for  New  York  and  points  in  the  West,  Southwest 
and  South. 

In  connection  with  the  above  it  is  proper  to  state  that  the  urgent  requests  from 
the  New  England  section  of  the  country  for  improved  mail  facilities  in  the  direction 
of  New  York  appear  to  have  been  fully  met  by  the  changes  above  described. 


VII. 
BRINGING  DELINQUENTS  TO  BOOK. 

CAINS  IX  ENFORCEMENT  OF  LAW  AND  GAINS  IN  HONEST  METHODS  OF  ADMINISTRA- 
TION IN  EACH  TEAR  OP  DEMOCRATIC  POWER. 

The  following  Table  (H)  is  a  comparative  statement  of  the  work  of  the  Inspect- 
ors of  the  Department  upon  crime  and  fraud  in  and  against  the  service  for  the 
years  '84,  '85,  '86,  '87  and  '88.  The  statement  of  amounts  recovered  from  Post- 
offlce  employes  is  instructive,  when  we  consider  that  the  percentage  recovered  from 
Postofifice  employes  appointed  under  Republican  administrations  about  equals  the 
percentage  of  money  recovered  from  Postmasters  appointed  by  such  administra- 
tions, as  shown  by  Table  A.  The  third  set  of  figures  on  Table  H  should  be  studied 
in  the  light  given  by  the  fact  that  the  prosecutions  and  recoveries  for  '85,  '86,  '87 
and  '88  are  with  comparatively  rare  exceptions  cases  of  Republican  employes. 
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VIIL 
DECLINE  OP  COMPLAINTS. 

OAT178  ON  ACCIIRACT  AND  ON  THE    NUMBER  OF  COMPLATNTfl  MADE  OF  nCTEBFBCT 
OR  UNSAFE   WORKING    OF  THE  SERVICE. 

A  consideration  of  table  I  and  comparison  of  tlie  results  for  the  different  years, 
proves  conclusively  that  the  safety  of  the  registered  mail  has  materially  and  steadily 
improved  for  the  past  three  years,  and  that  its  present  treatment  is  one  of  the  strong- 
est evidences  of  reform  in  the  mail  service.  In  proof  of  this  claim,  attention  is 
called  to  the  fact  that  the  number  of  complaints  this  year  has  decreased  466,  or  8 
per  cent.;  the  number  of  losses  has  decreased  220,  or  20  per  cent.;  while  the  number 
of  pieces  handled  has  increased  774,461,  or  6i  per  cent.;  and  the  ratio  of  pieces  lost 
to  pieces  handled  has  decreased  from  1  in  11,187  to  1  in  15,016— a  decided  improve- 
ment. It  is  thus  shown  in  every  respect  that  the  registered  mail  is  more  safely 
handled,  more  accurately  delivered,  in  1888  than  in  1887  or  any  previous  years. 

Table  J  presents  the  depredations  and  casualties  in  the  ordinary  mail  and  pos- 
tal property  for  the  past  six  years.  It  fully  sustains  the  claim  of  radically  improved 
mail  service  more  definitely  made  in  table  I.  Unquestionably  the  volume  of  ordi- 
nary mail  has  largely  increased,  as  shown  by  the  increased  revenue  of  the  Depart- 
ment from  the  sale  of  postage  stamps.  The  total  number  of  pieces  of  mail  handled 
has  doubled  since  188^,  and  the  revenue  on  pieces  handled,  if  at  the  rate  of  1883  (Act 
reducing  postage),  would  now  be  upward  of  $70,000,000  per  annum. 

CONCERTED  PARTISAN  ATTACKS  ON  THE  SERVICE. 

In  February  and  March  there  was  a  general  and  widespread  movement  among 
Republican  papers,  showing  concert  of  action,  to  attack  the  efficiency  of  the  mail 
service,  but  the  files  of  the  Postofflce  Department,  which  were  gone  over  carefully 
by  the  Postmaster-General,  to  make  his  report,  showed  that  the  number  of  com- 
plaints is  now  smaller  than  ever  before  in  comparison  with  the  business  transacted, 
many  of  those  making  complaint  now  having  been  most  conspicuous  in  the  same 
kind  of  at  tack  under  former  administrations,' 

TABLE  I. 

Statistics  relating  to  the  Domestic  Registered  mail  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  SOtb, 

1884,  1886,  1887  and  1888. 


Total    number  of 
complaintsoflosg, 
rifling,  missent, 

Total  No.  lost  each  year. 

•71      a 

a 

«     .2 

and  other  dcpre 

rtaii 
igat 

Total  number 

H 

dations   or    acci- 

*« S 

Total  number  of 

of  letters     and 

al 

dents  on  or  to  the 

o       to 

.5  fl  9 

letters  and  paclca- 

packages    h  a  n- 

K) 

Domestic    Regis- 

<i    a 

"as 

3 

ges   registered 

dled  to  one  piece 

^ 

tered  mail. 

H 

each  year. 

lost. 

1884 

4,2.38 

.516 

743 

1,2.59 

10,7.50,155 

8,538 

1886 

4,281 

1,042 

1,042 

•11,102,607 

10,655 

1887 

5,286 

1,065 

.... 

1,065 

11,914,792 

11,187 

1888 

4,820 

.%5 

280 

845 

*13,689,253 

*15,016 

♦Estimated  on  the  basis  of  Q}4  P^r  cent,  increase  over  preceding  year,  which  is  prob 
ably  below  the  actual  increase. 

21 
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Table  showing  amount  realized  from  the  Bale  of  postage  stamps,  and  the  percentage  of 
increase  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1885,  1886,  1887  and  1888. 


Years. 

Amount  of  Salei. 

Increase  oyer  Previous  Years. 

1885 
1886 
1887 

1888 

?40,056.236.69 
41,447,095.88 
45,670,983.84 

♦50,000,000.00 

1.7  per  cent 
3.4    "      " 
10.1     "      " 

q         ti        a 

*Estimated. 


GAINS  IN  THE  FRE]f  DELIVERY  SERVICE. 

The  number  of  free  delivery  offices  March  1,  1885,  was 177 

The  number  of  carriers  in  service  March  1,  1885,  was 4,348 

The  number  of  pieces  handled  for  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1885,  was 1,744,537,413 

The  cost  of  the  free  delivery  service  for  year  onded  June  30, 1885,  was $3,985,953  55 

The  number  of  free  delivery  offices  July  1,  1888,  was 359 

The  number  of  carriers  in  service  July  1, 1888,  was 6,349 

The  number  of  pieces  handled  for  year  ended  June  30,  1887,  was 2,234,.564,6.56 

The  cost  of  the  service  for  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1887,  was $4,618,692  07 


INCBEASS  IN  NUMBER  OF  POSTOFFICE8. 

1883-'84  1887-'88 

First  clasB  offices  at  end  of  fiscal  year 81  82 

Second  class  offices  at  end  of  fiscal  year 404  436 

Third  class  offices  at  end  of  fiscal  year 1,838  1,970 

Fourth  class  offices  at  end  of  fiscal  year 47,694  54,888 

Total  numTaer  of  offices  at  end  of  fiscal  year 50,017  57,376 

Increase  of  offices  at  end  of  fiscal   year  1887-'88  over  end  of  fiscal 

year  1883-'84 7,359 


FURTHER  GAINS  IN  HONESTY. 

From  July  1,  1884,  to  June  30,  1885,  of  total  stamps  sold $40,068,288  Ig 

The  Government  received 71.93  per  cent. 

Third  and  fourth  quarters  of  1887,  or  first  half  of   fiscal  year  1888,  of 

total  stamps  sold ?!24,150,954  11 

The  Government  received 74.56  per  cent. 

Said  amount  being  2.63  percent,  more  than  in  1884,  which  amounts  upon 

sales  of  that  year  to $1,053,795  97 

Fourth  class  offices  from  July  1,  1884,  to  June  80,  1885,  sold $9,871,650  91 

The  Government  received 24.41  per  cent. 

Fourth  class  offices  during  third  and  fourth  quarters  of  1887,  sold $5,923,138  82 

The  Government  received  29.50  per  cent,  or  5.09  per  cent,  more  than  in 
1884,  which  upon  sales  of  that  year  would  be  a  gain  to  the  Government 
of $502,467  03 
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IX. 

PARCEL  POST  CONVENTIONS. 

THE    PRCMPT    AND    EFFICIENT    EXTENSION    OP    THE    PARCEL    POST    SERVICE  TO 
FOREIGN   COUNTRIES   UNDER  THE   PRESENT  ENTERPRISINO  MANAGEMENT. 

The  first  Parcel  Post  Convention  between  the  United  States  and  any  foreign 
country  was  undertaken  under  Mr.  Cleveland's  administration,  that  concluded  with 
Jamaica,  and  which  went  into  effect  October  1, 1887;  and  since  then  Parcel  Post 
Conventions  have  been  concluded  betvtieou  the  United  States  and  the  following 
foreigh  countries,  viz.: 

With  Barbadooa went  into  effect December  1,  1887. 

"     The  Bahamas "      "        "     Februbarj- 1, 1888. 

"     British  Honduras "      «'        "     March  1,  1838. 

"    Mexico •'      "       "     July  1,1888. 

The  provisions  of  these  different  Parcel  Post  Conventions  are  substantially  the 
came.  The  Parcel  Post  rates  to  all  these  countries  are  the  same,  viz.:  13  cents  per 
pound  or  fraction  of  a  pound.  In  addition  to  this,  a  charge  for  interior  service  and 
delivery  may  be  collected  from  the  addressee  in  the  country  of  destination.  This 
charge  is  5  cents  on  each  single  parcel  of  whatever  weight,  and  if  the  weight  exceed 
one  pound,  one  cent  for  each  four  ounces  or  fraction  thereof.  The  highest  possible 
charge  for  a  parcel  weighing  eleven  pounds  sent  Irom  the  United  States  to  any  of 
the  above-mentioned  countries  by  parcel  mail  will,  therefore,  be  $1.76,  of  which 
amount  the  sender  will  have  to  pay  $1.32,  and  the  addressee  44  cents.  These 
charges  will  certainly  compare  favorably  with  the  charges  of  foreign  express  com- 
panies. The  principal  advantage  of  the  new  system,  however,  which  has  made  it 
so  exceedingly  popular,  is  that  it  does  away  with  the  former  slow  and  expensive 
method  of  meeting  the  custom-house  requirements. 

Prior  to  the  conclusion  of  the  convention  with  Mexico  (July  1,  1887)  it  was 
forbidden  to  send  through  the  mails  exchanged  between  the  United  States  and  any 
foreign  country  any  article  of  merchandise  having  a  merchantable  value.  The 
■effect  of  these  conventions,  herein  referred  to,  has  been  to  remove  the  restrictions 
which  previously  existed  on  the  transmission  by  mail  of  this  class  of  matter,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  has  and  will  continue  to  augment  the  trade  relations 
with  those  countries  without  imposing  additional  burdens  on  the  postal  revenue  of 
the  United  States,  as  the  postage  collected  on  such  matter  dispatched  will  more 
than  equal  the  expenditure. 

PROMOTING  TRADE  WITH  MEXICO. 

The  conclusion  of  a  Parcel  Post  Convention  with  Mexico  is  of  special  interest, 
as  that  country,  with  its  large  population  and  with  rapidly  developing  industries, 
naturally  looks  to  the  United  States  for  extending  every  possible  aid  in  strengthen- 
ing the  bonds  of  commercial  relations  between  the  two  great  "  Sister  Republics," 
whose  interests  are  the  same,  and  it  will  be  found  that  new  and  hitherto  almost 
inaccessible  markets  have  been  opened  oat  to  American  merchants. 
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Parcel  Post  Conventions  are  now  pending  with  all  the  Central  and  South 
American  States,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  "  Thre& 
Americas"  will  be  embraced  in  one  grand  Parcel  Postal  Union,  which  will,  in  its 
way,  aid  this  country  in  fulfilling  its  eventual  mission,  viz.:  To  control  the  markets 
of  this  hemisphere  and  become  the  leader  in  its  industrial  and  commercial  progress. 
Parcel  Post  Conventions,  commencing  less  than  a  year  ago,  have  already  done 
more  to  promote  the  commercial  relations  with  our  neighbor  nations  than  the  gifts- 
of  money  altogether  ever  voted  to  ship  owners  on  the  pretense  of  promoting  com- 
merce, in  the  whole  history  of  the  Republic. 

GAINS  IN  HONEST  SERVICE  FOR   SALARIES  PAID. 

Btport   of  Absences  of  Employes  of   the   Posiofflce  Department. 

Fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1884..   19,818  days. 

Fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1885 19,046  days. 

Fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1886 15,119  days. 

Fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1888 14,264  days. 

A  saving  to  the  Department  of  4,782  days  for  1888  as  compared  with  1885. 

Whilst  the  work  of  the  Department  has  steadily  increased  in  all  divisions,  the 
force  has  not  been  increased  to  meet  it,  yet  the  work  was  never  more  closely  up 
to  date,  nor  performed  more  promply  than  at  the  present  time.  This  is  accom- 
plished by  rec[uiring  of  the  clerks  their  whole  service  during  office  hours,  and  by 
cutting  off  unnecessary  leaves  of  absence,  usually  issued  to  party  workers  for  Con- 
gressional, National,  State,  and  even  less  important  political  campaigns. 

GAINS  IN  SAVING  IN  DEPARTMENT    EXPENDITURES. 


S^ 


stationery $8,913  30 

Fuel,  etc 2,032  07 

Gas 5,331  94 

Plumbing 4,692  49 

Telegraphing 2,880  93 

Painting 4,602  22 

Carpets  and  "Matting .5,376  61 

Furniture 6,340  03 

Keepina;  horses,  etc 1,064  51 

Hardware 1,60123 

13,500  00 
1,500  00 
8,000  00 


Miscellaneous 

Rent,  Topographers . . 

"     M.  O.  Building. 

"     Auditors 

Postal  Guide 

Sales,  etc 

P.  R.  Maps 

Foreign  Postage 


Total f  118,381  35 


36,431  69 
'21,064  2.5 


a, 


§6,349  00 
7,253  94 
5,3.33  11 
3,634  36 
2,320  79 
3,407  56 
3,570  60 
1,383  71 
987  97 
534  81 

10,897  93 
1,500  00 
8,000  00 
4,135  00 

13,708  00 


§7,470  02 
6,711  95 
3,996  40 
1,792  23 
1,989  46 
2,859  71 
2,496  86 
2,068  .58 
1,152  80 
776  23 
8,376  76 
1,.500  00 
8,000  00 
4,500  00 

17,873  42 


$9,086  97 
7,015  38 
3,654  05 
1,167  40 
1,949  42 
1,9.56  35 
2,301  70 
1,754  92 
713  73 
492  58 
8,270  06 
1,500  00 
8,000  00 
4,.500  00 

15,361  98 


16,990  04 
448  .50 


§89,560  36 


16,631  89 
377  50 


3!88,573  81 


16,718  27 
469  00 


$84,911  71 


i"  o  ..< 
o  >^  CO  5  00 


$173  67 

16  69 

1,687  89 

3,525  09 

931  51 
2,705  97 
3,074  91 
4,.585  10 

350  78 
1,108  64 
5,339  94 


11,059  71 
"  4,345*98* 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 
THE  GOVERNMENT  PRINTING  OFFICE. 


THE  APPLICATION   OP   BUSINESS  METHODS   HAS   IMPROVED   ITS  EFFI- 
CIENCY  AND    REDUCED   ITS   COST. 


The  history  of  the  Government  Printing  Office,  under  Republican  administra- 
tion, for  a  long  series  of  years,  was  a  record  of  inefflcierjcy,  mismanagement  and  fla- 
grant corruplioa.  The  facts  in  connection  with  the  abuses  nourished  in  the  office 
became  so  well  known  that  it  acquired  the  title  of  the  "Botany  Bay"  of  the  Gov- 
ernment service.  The  management  of  the  office  was  absolutely  subservient  to  the 
"spoils  system,"  so  rigidly  enforced  by  the  Republican  leaders  in  and  out  of  Con- 
gress. 

The  politicians  literally  ran  the  office,  dictating  appointments  as  a  direct 
reward  for  party  service,  securing  the  removal  of  experienced  and  competent 
mechanics  because  they  would  not  declare  their  fealty  to  the  Republican  party,  and 
enforcing  assessments  upon  the  employes  in  more  than  one  exciting  political  cam- 
paign. The  contracts  for  supplying  the  office  with  material,  etc.,  were  controlled 
"by  a  ring  of  Republican  favorites,  who  regularly  received  the  same  at  prices  so 
far  above  the  taarlvet  rates  of  the  material,  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  all  observ- 
ant printers  throughout  the  country,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  law  actu- 
ally required  the  awarding  of  the  contracts  to  the  lowest  responsible  bidder,  upon 
proper  specimens,  and  that  the  best  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  the  materials  cov- 
ered by  the  contracts  were  constantly  among  tlie  unsuccessful  bidders.  Political 
favorites  filled  many  of  the  leading  positions  in  the  office,  drawing  the  best  salaries, 
while  their  work  was  done  by  more  experienced  subordinates.  The  best  foremen 
in  the  office  were  repeatedly  discharged  during  political  campaigns,  for  lack  of 
interest  in  the  Republican  canvass,  and  in  some  instances  reinstated,  only  when  tho 
threatened  collapse  of  the  management  made  their  return  to  the  office  a  necessity. 

CONTRACTS  FOB  MATBRIAL  AND  MACHINERY. 

The  material  and  machinery  supplied  the  office  under  Republican  Public  Printers 
was  in  many  cases  the  source  of  grave  public  scandal.  Exorbitant  prices  were 
.paid  for  the  lowest  grade  material,  and  much  of  the  machinery  put  in  the  office  waa 
practically  unfit  for  use.    In  spite  of  large  and  constantly  increasing  appropriations 
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by  Congress,  the  public  printing  was  neither  promptly  nor  properly  done.  The 
amount  of  delayed  work  constantly  increased,  and  the  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment suffered  the  greatest  embarrassment  in  consequence  of  the  long  delays  in 
completing  urgent  work. 

The  office  probably  reached  its  lowest  estate  in  1881-83.  Its  degradation 
threatened  a  grave  scandal  upon  President  Arthur's  administration,  and  he  made  an 
effort  to  reform  it.  The  appointment  of  S.  P.  Rounds  as  Public  Printer  in  1883 
rescued  the  office  in  a  measure  from  the  contempt  with  which  it  had  been  regarded, 
and  with  lavish  appropriations  an  effort  was  made  to  bring  up  the  delayed  work* 
The  office  was  supplied  with  much  new  material,  and  an  earnest  effort  seems  to  have 
been  made  for  a  time  to  improve  its  record. 

WHEN  THE  OFFICE  WAS  AT  ITS  BEST  ESTATE. 

The  period  from  1883  to  1884  may  be  said  to  be  the  brightest  in  the  record  of 
the  Republican  management  of  the  office.  It  was  the  acme  of  Republican  reform. 
The  office  did  not  escape  the  control  of  republican  politicians,  however,  and  it  was- 
again  run  for  all  it  was  worth  as  an  adjunct  to  the  Republican  machine  in  1883  and 
1884.  All  pronounced  democrats  in  the  mechanical  divisions  were  removed,  and 
their  places  filled  by  Republicans.  Active  politicians  were  appointed  to  the  head  of 
some  of  the  principal  divisions  of  the  office,  and  were  absent  from  the  office  for  weeks 
at  a  time  engaged  in  political  work.  The  old  ring  of  political  contractors  again  got  the 
upper-hand,  and  the  remainder  of  Mr.  Rounds'  administration  was  characterized  by 
a  flagrant  disregard  of  economy  and  of  the  public  interests  in  the  award  of  contracts 
and  in  the  general  expenditures  for  material  purchased  in  the  open  market. 

WORK  FOR    PRIVATE   PARTIES. 

The  growth  of  illegal  "private"  work  was  a  grave  scandal  upon  the  adminis- 
tration. An  immense  mass  of  binding  was  done  in  the  Government  Printing  Office 
for  private  parties  and  in  direct  violation  of  law.  It  is  heedless  to  say  that  political 
and  personal  influences  controlled  this  private  binding.  Thousands  of  elaborately 
bound  volumes  of  public  and  private  works  were  issued  by  the  Government  bindery 
as  "presents"  to  personal  friends  of  the  favorites  of  the  administration,  while  illegal 
requisitions  for  binding  were  borrowed  for  nearly  every  department  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  office,  and  the  Government  departments  as  well,  became  demoralized 
by  this  execution  of  private  work,  and  by  the  suspicious  and  extravagant  influences 
that  so  evidently  surrounded  the  management. 

Nevertheless,  the  administration  of  Public  Printer  Rounds  had  been  so  evident- 
ly an  improvement  upon  that  of  his  predecessors,  and  the  growth  of  the  public  print- 
ing had  been  so  rapid,  that,  upon  the  accession  of  a  Democratic  administration 
March  4th,  1885,  a  change  in  the  admininistration  of  the  Government  Printing- 
Office  was  regarded  as  of  doubtful  expediency,  and  many  of  the  best  Democrats  at 
the  capital  united  in  recommending  to  President  Cleveland  the  relention  of  Mr. 
Rounds.  It  was  not  until  September,  1886,  that  a  change  was  made,  and  Thos.  E. 
Benedict  (then  occupying  the  position  of  Deputy  Comptroller  of  the  State  of  New 
York),  was  appointed  as  the  first  Democratic  Public  Printer  since  the  creation  of 
the  office. 
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WHEN  AND  HOW  REFORM   METHODS  WERE  IWAUOURATED. 

The  new  Public  Printer,  upon  assuming  his  ofllce,  at  once  made  a  thorough  and 
critical  examination  of  its  condition  in  every  branch  and  division.  A  force  of  2,420 
employes  was  found  upon  the  rolls  of  the  office.  This  was  found  to  be  at  least  400 
in  excess  of  the  actual  needs  and  working  facilities  of  the  oflflce.  It  was  also  fotmd 
that  the  appropriations  available  for  the  public  printing  were  entirely  inadequate  to 
pay  this  excessive  force,  and  a  discharge  of  some  500  superfluous  and  in  msot  cases 
inexperienced  and  incompetent  employes,  followed  at  an  early  date.  This  dis- 
charge was  based  absolutely  on  the  reports  of  the  foremen  of  divisions,  and  t?i6 
immediate  renUt  was  an  increase  in  the  amovnt  of  finished  work  turned  out  of  the  office  by' 
the  relief  in  working  tpace  and  facilities  afforded  the  more  experienced  mechanics  who 
were  retained. 

This  discharge  was  followed  by  a  most  thorough  and  comprehensive  scheme 
for  reforming  the  sanitary,  mechanical  and  economical  facilities  of  the  office.  The 
entire  building  (which  was  found  to  be  in  a  decidedly  filthy  and  unsanitary  con- 
dition) was  at  once  cleaned,  whitewashed  and  painted  from  top-floor  to  basement. 
New  doors  were  cut  for  the  better  ingress  and  egress  of  the  tons  of  paper,  material, 
and  printed  matter  daily  used  and  issued  by  the  office.  Hydraulic  elevators  were 
put  in  for  the  more  rapid  movement  of  work  and  material  to  and  from  the  upper 
floors.  Wooden  staircases  were  replaced  by  iron  ones,  for  the  better  protection  of 
employes,  in  case  of  Are.  Every  division  of  the  office  was  overhauled,  its  machinery 
rearranged  with  an  eye  to  the  most  efficient  service,  and  new  and  more  modern 
facilities  provided.  An  entirely  new  and  modern  electrotype  plant  was  put  in,  and 
the  obsolete  method  of  letterpress  work,  then  in  vogue,  at  once  done  away  with. 
New  type  and  facilities  were  added  in  the  composing  divisions,  new  floor  space  and 
machinery  to  the  bindery,  and  the  folding  room  was  relieved  of  a  dangerous  accu- 
mulation of  printed  and  pressed  work. 

The  methods  of  every  division  of  the  office  were  thoroughly  reorganized  in 
accordance  with  the  systems  prevailing  in  the  largest  and  best  modern  private  print- 
ing offices.  Economy  of  material,  workmanship  and  methods  was  studied  in  every 
direction,  while  the  comfort  and  profit  of  all  employes  was  sought  in  more  roomy 
and  convenient  surroundings,  and  in  the  opportunity  to  secure  better  wages  as  the 
result  of  less  competition  and  a  larger  opportunity  for  the  display  of  skill  and 
industry. 

The  working  force  of  the  office  was  gradually  improved  by  the  discharge  of  ineffi- 
cient employes,  as  the  result  of  a  system  of  competitive  examination  as  to  merit, 
and  the  engagement  of  new  employes  subject  to  the  same  tests  as  to  their  efficiency 
as  mechanics.  All  efficient  and  industrious  mechanics  of  the  old  administration 
were  retained,  except  in  oases  where  the  reorganization  at  the  office  discontinued 
their  positions,  as  was  in  some  cases  necessary. 

now  THE   I>rPROVED   SYSTEM  HAS  WORKED. 

Some  of  the  results  of  Mr.  Benedict's  reforms  in  the  Government  Printing 
Office  may  be  briefly  stated  : 

The  completion  of  a  large  amount  of  delayed  work  of  from  two  to  eight  years' 
standing.  There  were  233,765  volumes  of  such  work,  printed  and  gathered  and 
collected,  or  pressed  in  signatures,  awaiting  the  bindery  in  September,  1886.  There 
remained  in  June,  1888,  only  129,341  volumes  awaiting  binding. 
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The  execution  of  a  largely  increased  amount  of  work.  This  has  been  rendered 
necessary  in  bringing  up  delayed  work  and  meeting  the  increased  demands  of 
departments.  The  following  comparison  of  figures  for  stated  periods  of  1885-86, 
and  1887-88,  representing  equal  portions  of  the  years,  including  the  first  sessions  of 
the  forty-ninth  and  fiftieth  Congrese,  show  a  few  items : 

COMPABATIVa  TABLES  OF  WORK  FOR  TWO  YEARS. 


Letter  and  note  sheets,  reams 

EnyelopeB 

Tokens  printed 

Forms  printed '. 

Printing  and  writing  paper.used,  lbs. 

Ledger  papers  used,  lbs 

Binder's  board  used,  lbs 

Book  cloth  used,  pieces 

Sheep  skins,  dozen 


1885-86. 


1887-88. 


759K 
1,950,975 
475,180 

1,126K 
4,928,0.50 
513,185 

56,752 

59,858 

6,094,785 

450,880 

647,306 

3,490 

6,226,3(30 

545,021 

817,873 

4,524 

2,349 

8,009 

All  printing  inks  have  been  purchased  under  this  administration  at  an  average 
cost  of  24.86  cents  per  pound,  as  against  an  average  cost  of  66.14  cents  per  pound  in 
1886,  and  the  ink  under  this  administration  has  been  much  better  in  quality  at  a 
saving  of  from  |13,000  to  $15,000  per  year. 

Roller  composition  of  a  much  better  quality  has  been  purchased  under  the  present 
administration  at  an  average  cost  of  26  cents  per  pound,  as  against  45  cents  in  1886, 
and  a  saving  of  upwards  of  50  per  cent,  has  been  made  in  oil  and  material  generally 
purchased  for  the  press-room. 

The  books  of  the  ofllce  show  that  a  saving  of  from  10  to  40  per  cent,  has  been 
made  under  this  administration  in  all  type  and  machinery  purchased,  and  that  a 
saving  of  from  10  to  350  per  cent,  has  been  effected  in  all  material  purchased  in  the 
open  market,  and  better  type,  machinery  and  material  have  been  furnished. 


ECONOMY  WITH  WHICH  THE  WORK   HAS  BEEN  DONE. 

The  expenditures  of  the  Government  Printing  Office  in  1887,  the  first  year  of 
a  Democratic  administration,  were  $388,302.57  less  than  in  1883,  and  $162,483.73 
less  than  1886,  the  last  year  of  Republican  administration,  and  the  amount  of  work 
executed  in  1887  was  greatly  in  excess  of  any  previous  year. 

In  general,  the  present  management  of  the  Government  Printing  Office  is  in 
full  accordance  with  the  reform  ideas  of  President  Cleveland's  administration. 
Business  methods  rule,  and  partisanship  is  subservient  to  honest  methods  and  the 
highest  possible  efficiency.  The  books  of  the  office  will  now  bear  the  most 
thorough  scrutiny,  and  in  many  respects  the  office  is  a  model  for  the  study  of  enter- 
prising printers. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 
THE  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS. 


I. 

HONEST  AND  EFFICIENT  WORK. 

THE    APPLICATION  OF  BUSINESS  METHODS  TO  THE  KKECTION  OF   POSTOFPICES  AND 
COURT  HOUSES  UNDER  EXISTING  MANAGEMENT. 

Among  the  mails'-  scaadaloua  methods  iu  vogue  in  the  public  service  during 
former  years  few  were  more  serious  or  more  costly  than  those  connected  with  the 
contracts  for  public  buildings.  Many  incompetent  men  who  permitted  vicious 
business  methods  to  rule  had  occupied  the  office  of  Supervising  Architect  of  the 
Treasury.  The  government  had  thereby  been  subjected  to  great  loss,  and  the  cities 
which  it  would  be  supposed  the  public  buildings  would  adorn  from  an  architect  point 
of  view,  were  compelled  to  put  up  with  structures  of  the  most  outlandish  and  for- 
bidding appearance.  Even  these  were  not  honestly  built — many  of  them  being  con- 
structed upon  a  simple  basis  of  collusion,  which  if  the  conspiracy  laws  had  been 
rigidly  enforced,  would  have  sent  a  good  many  architects,  superintendents,  con- 
tractors and  Republican  politicians  to  serve  terms  in  the  Albany  penitentiary. 

The  investigations  of  a  Democratic  House  had  exposed  these  methods  pretty 
thoroughly  before  the  advent  of  the  present  administration  into  Executive  control, 
and  the  most  serious  abuses  had  been  corrected.  Still  incompetent  and  common- 
place architects  had  been  given  charge  of  this  most  important  work,  and  as  a  result 
serious  loss  in  money  and  much  in  the  character  of  the  public  buildings  of  the  country 
resulted. 

THE  PROMOTION  OP  ECONOMY  AND  EFFICIENCY. 

Under  the  new  management  of  the  architect's  office  the  purpose  has  been  to  so 
direct  the  operations  as  will  result  in  the  most  economical  prosecution  of  all  work 
under  its  control,  consistent  with  substantial  and  satisfactory  workmanship,  and  to 
attain  this  end  it  seemed  necessary  that  the  technical  work  performed  in  this  office 
should  be  curtailed ;  that  a  greater  publicity  should  be  given  to  the  invitation  for  pro- 
posals and  thus  secure  keener  competition,  and,  that  wherever  practicable,  the  number 
of  contracts  to  be  awarded  should  be  reduced  to  as  few  as  possible.  In  July,  1887, 
in  the  case  of  some  buildings  twenty  to  twenty  five  contracts  existed,  thus  dupli« 
eating  drawings,  specifications,  legal  and  clerical  service,  which  could  have  been 
avoided  had  a  number  of  the  branches  of  work  been  concentrated  under  fewer 
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contracts.  At  different  buildings  throughout  the  country,  twenty-two  draftsmen 
were  engaged,  being  paid  on  an  average  of  five  dollars  ($5.00)  per  day.  This 
expense  was  discontinued,  as  soon  as  it  could  be  done  without  detriment  to  the 
Grovernment  interests,  and  thereafter  the  work  in  question  was  performed  in  this 
office,  without  necessitating  any  increase  in  force.  This  is  roundly  placed  at  one 
hundred  dollars  ($100)  per  day,  and  notwithstanding  this  change  the  number  of 
draftsmen  now  employed  is  less,  by  seven,  than  the  number  employed  in 
July,  1887. 

A  saving  also  amounting  to  over  two  hundred  dollars  ($200)  per  day  was  effected, 
at  the  close  of  the  building  season  of  1887,  by  the  retrenchment  instituted  in  the 
contingent  expense  at  buildings  being  erected  at  various  points. 

That  the  labor  and  consequent  cost  for  the  preparation  of  drawings  and 
specifications  under  previous  methods  was  largely  in  excess  of  that  under  the 
present  system,  must  be  apparent  when  it  is  known  that  for  four  buildings  under 
the  first  method  three  hundred  and  eighty  drawings  and  fifty- one  specifications 
were  prepared,  while  under  the  present  method  for  four  buildings  of  nearly  cor- 
responding cost  only  eighty-six  drawings  and  four  specifications  are  required.  This 
comparison  has  excluded  those  caees  where  the  drawings  were  prepared  largely  in 
excess  of  the  average  here  taken,  as  for  instance,  for  the  Baltimore  building,  where 
four  hundred  and  four  drawings  were  prepared,  and  for  the  Pittsburg  building  two 
hundred  and  seventy-nine. 

SIIAKPER  COMPETITIOK  AND  QUICKER  WORK. 

To  secure  keener  competition  in  submitting  proposals,  a  wider  publicity  was 
given  to  invitations  for  tenders,  and  instead  of  publishing  adveitisements  in  a  local 
paper  and  in  one  or  two  building  periodicals,  as  formerly,  the  office  has  now  the 
use,  free  of  cost,  of  the  advertising  columns  of  eighteen  building  papers  published 
in  all  points  of  the  country,  and  this  is  supplemented  by  paid  advertisements  in 
seven  other  building  publications,  in  the  daily  papers  of  some  of  the  large  cities, 
and  in  the  local  papers  where  the  work  is  to  be  done.  In  furtherance  of  this 
end,  also,  the  Architect's  office  has  secured  the  co-operation  of  forty-three  building 
exchanges  located  in  all  the  principal  cities,  and  as  a  result  where  three  or  four 
proposals  were  formerly  received  the  number  has  increased  in  one  case  as  high  as 
forty-four. 

One  very  important  factor  in  the  cost  of  public  buildings  has  been  the  long 
time  expended  in  prosecuting  the  work,  and  this,  in  many  cases,  has  arisen  from 
the  variety  of  contracts  entered  into,  each  contractor  being  in  great  measure  at 
the  mercy  of  other  contractors;  but  this  has  now  been  reduced  to* zero  by  making 
one  contractor  responsible  for  the  rapid  prosecution  of  all  work  and  holding  him 
liable  for  any  expense  incident  to  the  proper  superintendence  of  the  work,  subse- 
quent to  the  date  stipulated  in  the  contract  as  the  date  for  completion. 

BUILDINGS  NOW  UNDER  CONSTRUCTION. 

During  the  past  year  work  has  been  commenced  on  seventeen  buildings ;  ten 
buildings  have  been  completed,  and  there  are  now  twelve  buildings  in  so  far 
advanced  a  condition  as  to  warrant  th«  statement  that  they  will  be  completed  before 
the  date  of  the  next  annual  report  in  September. 
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The  work  of  the  architects  for  the  past  three  years  is  shown  by  the  following 
statement: 

1887.     Number  of  buildings  commenced 7 

"  "  "         completal 4 

1880.         "  •'         commenced 13 

"  "  "         completed. 6 

1885.         "  "         commecced 10 

"  "  "         completed 3 

As  an  evidence  of  the  advanced  condition  of  the  work  in  the  Architect's  office,  it 
may  be  statetl,  that  plans  are  now  being  prepared,  as  a  basis  for  the  invitations  for 
proposals  for  work,  before  the  expiration  of  the  present  session  of  Congress  which 
authorized  the  expenditure. 


II. 
VETO  OP  PUBLIC  BUILDING  BILLS. 

TDE    CARE   MANIFESTED    BT  THE   PRESIDENT  WHEN   DEALIKO  WITH  NEW  COURIT 
HOUSES  AND  P08TOFFICE8  IN  SMALL  PLACES. 

For  a  long  time  the  method  of  making  appropriations  for  the  erection  of  pub- 
lic buildings  has  led  to  many  and  serious  abusep.  Representatives  from  different 
sections,  States  or  districts  would  practically  club  together  for  the  purpose  of  putting 
up  expensive  pubUc  buildings  in  towns  and  villages  where  the  requirements  of  the 
public  business  were  not  such  as  to  demand  or  justify  such  an  expenditure  from  any 
conceivable  point  of  view.  The  appropriation  of  sums  ranging  from  $50,000  to 
$100,000  have  in  some  cases  been  made,  and  in  many  more  asked,  for  buildings 
where  the  annual  rental  of  ofScea  for  the  transaction  of  the  public  business  did  not 
exceed  $700  or  '$900. 

THB  LOa-ROLLINO  OP  PUBLIC  BUILDING  BILLS. 

By  the  judicions  use  of  a  system  of  log-rolling,  not  peculiar  to  the  political 
institutions  of  this  country,  members  from  every  district  where  the  people  of 
some  ambitious  county-seat  town  had  sighed  vainly  for  a  postoffice  building  would 
join  together  in  passing  the  first  public  building  bill,  perhaps  one  of  merit,  which 
could  secure  a  favorable  report  from  a  committee.  Then  the  promoter  of  this  j> 
bill  would  feel  a  sense  of  obligation  which  could  only  be  discharged  by  voting  for 
every  other  bill  in  the  districts  of  the  men  who  had  helped  him.  In  fact,  the  pas- 
sage of  bills  for  erecting  public  buildings  has  very  well  illustrated  the  old  ditty  of 
Davy  Crocket,  in  which  he  represents  his  neighbor  as  saying  to  him : 

"Tickle  me,  Davy,  tickle  me  true. 
And  in  my  turn  I'll  tickle  you  too." 
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HOW  IT  WAS  RECOGNIZED    BY  THE  PRESIDENT. 

President  Cleveland  early  recognized  the  bad  results  of  such  9.  policy,  and  with 
his  usual  courage  he  vetoed  a  number  of  the  bills  passed  at  the  first  session  of  the 
forty-ninth  Congress.  He  laid  down  the  general  principles  as  a  guide  in  his  work 
that  expensive  buildings  ought  not  to  be  erected  in  small  towns  where  the  Govern- 
ment had  no  business  except  a  postoflSce ;  that  appropriations  ought  not  to  be  made 
for  this  purpose  where  the  interest  on  the  money  was  greatly  in  excess  of  the  annual 
rental  already  paid  for  good  accojnmodations,  and  that  it  was  scarcely  good  policy 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  undertake  the  work  of  putting  up  a  building  to  be  a 
decoration  to  a  given  town  unless  the  demands  of  the  public  business  were  such  as  to 
justify  it. 

He  also  found  that  in  many  cases  bills  would  be  passed  fixing  a  limit,  to  which 
it  was  never  intended  to  adhere,  and  that  as  the  result  the  year  after  the  first  bill 
has  passed  a  new  one  would  be  enacted  into  law  which  increased  the  limit  of  cost 
and  thus  led  the  Government  to  make  an  investment  of  a  sum  of  money  larger  out 
of  all  proportion  than  the  demands  of  the  public  business  could  reasonably  justify. 

Applying  this  general  principle  to  the  actual  conditions  as  shown  in  the  towns 
affected  by  the  bills  sent  him  by  Congress,  he  had,  before  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year 
1887-8,  vetoed  fourteen  bills  making  appropriations  for  public  buildings  in  various 
sections  of  the  country,  North  and  South,  East  and  West. 

MONEY  NOT  TO  BE   SPENT  FOR  UNNECESSARY   ORNAMENT. 

In  one  of  the  first  of  these  veto  messages  he  said  : 

So  far  as  I  am  informed  the  patrons  of  the  postofflce  are  fairly  well  accoihraodated  in 
a  building  which  is  rented  by  the  Government  at  the  rate  of  eight  hundred  dollars  per 
annum;  and  though  the  postmaster  naturally  certifies  that  he  and  his  fourteen  employes 
require  much  more  spacious  surroundings,  I  have  no  doubt  he  and  they  can  be  induced  to 
continue  to  serve  the  Government  in  its  present  quarters. 

The  public  buildings  now  in  process  of  construction,  numbering  eighty,  involving  con- 
stant supervision,  are  all  the  building  projects  which  the  Government  ought  to  have  on 
hand  at  one  time,  unless  a  very  palpable  necessity  exists  for  an  increase  in  the  number. 
The  multiplication  of  these  structures  involves  not  only  the  appropriations  made  for  their 
completion,  but  great  expense  in  their  care  and  preservation  thereafter. 

While  a  fine  Government  building  is  a  desirable  ornament  to  any  town  or  city,  and 
while  the  securing  of  an  appropriation  therefor  is  often  considered  as  an  illustration  of  zeal 
and  activity  in  the  interest  of  a  constituency,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  expenditure  of 
public  money  for  such  a  purpose  should  depend  upon  the  necessity  of  such  a  building  for 
public  uses. 

BAYING  TOO  DEAR  FOR  THE  WHISTLE. 

In  another  he  laid  down  the  rule  in  the  case  of  an  appropriation  made  for  a 
place  in  Ohio  of  no  considerable  importance : 

It  is  not  claimed  that  the  Government  has  any  public  department  or  business  which  it 
should  quarter  at  Dayton  except  its  post-office  and  internal-revenue  office.  The  former  is 
represented  as  employing  ten  clerks,  sixteen  regular  and  two  substitute  letter  carriers,  and 
two  special-delivery  employes,  who,  I  suppose,  are  boys,  only  occasionally  in  actual  service. 
I  do  not  understand  that  tho  present  post-office  quarters  are  either  insufficient  or  incon- 
venient. By  a  statement  prepared  by  the  present  postmaster  it  appears  that  they  are  rented 
by  the  Government  for  a  period  of  ten  years  from  the  fifteenth  day  of  October,  1888,  at  an 
annual  rent  of  twenty-nine  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  which  includes  the  cost  of  heating 
the  same. 
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With  only  tbeae  twooffloes  to  provide  for,  I  am  not  satiffled  that  the  expenditure  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  their  aooommodation,  as  proposed  by  this  bill. 
Is  in  aooordanoe  with  sound  business  principlea,  or  conslBtent  with  that  economy  in  public 
affairs  which  has  been  promised  to  the  people. 

LOOKING   TEN   YEARS  INTO  THE  FUTURE. 

Concerning  another  in  Massachusetts  be  says  with  a  grim  humor  character^ 
istic  of  the  man  : 

Congressional  action  in  its  favor  appears  to  be  based,  as  usual  in  such  oases,  upon  repre- 
sentations oonoeming  the  population  of  the  town  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  erect  the 
building  and  the  increase  in  such  population,  the  number  of  railroad  trains  arriving  and 
departlmi  daily,  and  various  other  it-  ms  calculated  to  demonstrate  the  importance  of  the 
city  selected  for  Federal  decoration.  These  statements  are  supplemented  by  a  report  from 
the  postmaster,  setting  forth  that  his  postal  receipts  are  increasing,  giving  the  number  of 
square  feet  now  occupied  by  his  oflice,  the  amount  of  rent  paid,  and  the  number'of  his 
employes. 

This  bill,  unlike  others  of  its  class  which  seek  to  provide  a  place  for  a  number  of  Federal 
offices,  simply  authorizes  the  construction  of  a  building  for  the  accommodation  of  the  post- 
office  alone.  The  report  of  the  postmaster  differs  also  in  this  case  from  those  which  are 
usually  furnished.  Inasmuch  as  it  is  ther  in  distinctly  stated  that  the  space  now  furnished 
for  his  office  is  sufflcii  nt  for  its  pri  si  nt  operations.  He  adds,  however,  that  from  present 
indications  there  will  be  a  large  increase  in  the  business  of  the  office  during  the  next  ten 
years. 

It  is  quite  apparent  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  the  expenditure  of  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  the  amount  limited  in  this  bill,  or  any  other  sum,  for  the  construction  of 
the  proposed  building  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  Qovernment. 

AN  ATTACK  UPON  THE  GOOD  FAITH  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT. 

In  another  he  reveals  some  of  the  methods  resorted  to  in  the  localities  to  be 
affected,  by  saying: 

It  is  not  claimed  that  the  Federal  business  at  this  point  requires  other  aooommodatioa 
except  for  the  postoffice  located  there. 

As  usual  in  such  oases,  the  postmaster  reports.  In  reply  to  inquiries,  that  his  present 
quarters  are  inadequate,  and,  as  usual,  it  appears  that  the  postal  business  is  increasing. 
The  rent  paid  for  the  rooms  or  building  in  which  the  postoffice  is  kept  is  eleven  hundred 
dollars  per  annum. 

1  have  been  informed  since  this  bill  has  been  in  my  hands  that  last  spring  a  building 
was  erected  at  Lafayette  with  special  reference  to  its  use  for  the  postoffice,  and  that  a  part 
of  it  was  leased  by  the  Government  for  that  purpose  for  the  term  of  five  years.  Upon  the 
faith  of  such  lease  the  premises  thus  rented  were  fitted  up  and  furnished  by  the  owner  of 
the  building  in  a  manner  especially  adapted  to  postal  uses,  and  an  account  of  such  fitting 
up  and  furnishing  is  before  mc,  showing  the  expense  of  the  same  to  have  been  more  than 
twenty- five  hundred  dollars. 

In  view  of  such  new  and  recent  arrangements  made  by  the  Govemipent  for  the  trans- 
action of  its  postal  business  at  this  place,  it  seems  that  the  proposed  expenditure  for  tha 
erection  of  a  building  for  that  purpose  is  hardly  necessary  or  justifiable. 

ANOTHER  CASE  OF  TOO  GREAT  COST. 

He  elaborates  the  same  idea  more  fully  in  another  case : 

The  usual  statement  is  made  in  support  of  this  bill  setting  forth  the  growth  of  the- 
city  where  it  is  proposed  to  locate  the  building  and  the  amount  and  variety  of  the  business 
which  is  there  transacted.  And  the  postmaster  in  stereotyped  phrase  represents  the  desira- 
bility of  increased  accommodation  for  the  transaction  of  the  business  under  his  charge. 

But  lam  thoroughly  convinced  that  there  is  no  present  necessity  for  the  expenditure 
of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  any  purpose  connected  with  the  public  business  at 
this  place. 
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The  annual  rent  now  paid  for  the  postoflace  Is  thirteen  hundred  dollars.  The  interest, 
at  three  per  cent.,  upon  the  amount  now  asked  for  this  new  building  is  three  thousand  dol- 
lars. As  soon  as  it  is  undertaken,  the  pay  of  a  superintendent  of  its  construction  will 
begin,  and  after  its  completion  the  compensation  of  janitors  and  other  expenses  of  its 
maintenance  will  follow. 

The  plan  now  pursued  for  the  erection  of  public  buildings  is  In  my  opinion  very  objeo- 
tionable.  They  are  often  built  where  they  are  not  needed,  of  dimensions  and  at  a  cost 
entirely  disproportionate  to  any  public  use  to  which  they  can  be  applied,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, they  frequently  serve  more  to  demonstrate  the  activity  and  pertinency  of  those 
who  represent  localities  desiring  this  kind  of  decoration  at  public  expense,  than  to  meet 
any  necessity  of  the  Government. 

EXTBAVAGANT  DEMANDS  FOR  rUBLIC   BUILDINGS. 

In  another  he  lets  in  some  light  on  the  great  demands  made  upon  the  country 
'by  the  bills  pending  in  Congress,  saying  : 

The  fact  was  communicated  to  mo,  early  in  the  present  session  of  the  Congress,  that  the 
aggregate  sum  of  the  appropriations  contained  in  bills  for  the  erection  and  extension  of 
public  buildings,  which  had  up  to  that  time  been  referred  to  the  House  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Buildings  and  Grounds,  was  about  thirty-seven  millions  of  dollars. 

Of  course  this  fact  would  have  no  particular  relevancy  if  all  the  buildings  asked  for 
were  necessary  for  the  transaction  of  public  business,  as  long  as  we  have  the  money  to  pay 
for  them.  But  inasmuch  as  a  large  number  of  the  buildings  proposed  are  unnecessary  and 
their  erection  would  be  wasteful  and  extravagant,  beside  furnishing  precedents  for  further 
and  more  extended  reckless  expenditures  of  a  like  character,  it  seems  to  me  that  applica- 
tions for  new  and  expensive  public  buildings  should  be  carefully  scrutinized. 

'         He  enforces  this  same  idea  again  in  another  message : 

Not  a  little  legislation  has  lately  been  perfected  and  very  likely  more  will  be  necessary 
to  increase  miscalculated  appropriations  for,  and  correct  blunders  in,  the  construction  of 
many  of  the  public  buildings  now  in  process  of  erection. 

While  this  does  not  furnish  a  good  reason  for  disapproving  the  erection  of  other  build- 
ings where  actually  necessary,  it  induces  close  scrutiny,  and  gives  rise  to  the  earnest  wish 
that  new  projects  for  public  buildings  shall  for  the  present  be  limited  to  such  as  are  required 
by  the  most  pressing  necessities  of  the  Government's  business. 

THE  DISTRIBUTIVE  IDEA  CONSIDERED. 

The  locality  idea,  the  argument  that  one  section  mast  have  a  postofflce  build- 
ing because  it  has  not  had  its  share,  is  thus  presented  in  another  message: 

It  is  further  stated  In  a  communication  from  the  promoter  of  this  bill  that  "there  is  not 
a  Federal  public  building  in  the  State  of  Ohio  east  of  the  line  drawn  on  the  accompanying 
map  from  Cleveland  through  Columbus  to  Cincinnati;  and  when  wealth  and  population  and 
the  needs  of  the  public  service  are  considered,  the  distribution  of  public  buildings  in  the 
State  is  an  unfair  one." 

Here  is  disclosed  a  theory  of  expenditure  for  public  buildings  which  I  can  hardly  think 
should  be  adopted.  If  an  application  for  the  erection  of  such  a  building  is  to  be  determined 
by  the  distance  between  its  proposed  location  and  another  public  building,  or  upon  the 
allegation  that  a  certain  division  of  a  State  is  without  a  Government  building,  or  that  the 
distribution  of  these  buildings  in  a  particular  State  is  unfair,  we  shall  rapidly  be  led  to  an 
entire  disregard  of  the  considerations  of  necessity  and  public  need  which  it  seems  to  me 
should  alone  justify  the  expenditure  of  public  funds  for  such  a  purpose. 

The  care  and  protection  which  the  Government  owes  to  the  people  do  not  embrace 
the  grant  of  public  buildings  to  decorate  thriving  and  prosperous  cities  and  villages,  nor 
should  such  buildings  be  erected  upon  any  principle  of  fair  distributions  among  localities. 

The  Government  is  not  an  almoner  of  gifts  among  the  people,  but  an  instrumentality 
by  which  the  people's  affairs  should  be  conducted  upon  business  principles,  regulated  by 
the  public  needs. 
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QUESTIONING  THE  LATEST    DIUECTOBY  BTATISTIC8. 

He  does  not  always  accept  the  hopeful  estimates  of  the  promoters  of  such 
schemes  as  to  the  population  of  a  given  town,  but  subjects  them  to  an  analysis 
which  is  somewhat  damaging,  as  the  following  will  show: 

Thereportof  thecooamitteeof  the  House  of  KepreseDtatlves  to  whom  this  bill  was 
referred,  states  that  bj-  the  census  of  1880  the  population  of  Sioux  City  was  nearly  eight 
thousand,  and  that  by  other  enumerations  since  made  its  population  would  seem  to  exceed 
twenty-three  thousand.  It  is  further  stated  in  the  report  that  for  the  accommodation  of 
this  population  the  city  contains  three  hundred  and  nlnety-thxee  brick  and  two  thousand 
Dine  hundred  and  eighty-four  frame  buildings. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  the  consideration  of  the  merits  of  this  bill  the  necessities  of  the 
Government  should  control  the  question,  and  that  it  should  be  decided  as  a  business  propo- 
sition  depending  upon  the  needs  of  a  Oovemment  building  at  the  point  proposed  in  order 
to  do  the  Government  work. 

This  greatly  reduces  the  value  of  statistics  showing  population,  extent  of  business, 
prospective  growth,  and  matters  of  that  kind,  which  though  exceedingly  interesting,  do 
not  always  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  the  expenditure  of  a  large  sum  of  money  for  a 
public  building. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 
MR.  THURMAN'S  PUBLIC  RECORD. 


VIEWS   OF  THE  DEMOCRATIC    CANDIDATE   FOR    VICE-PRESIDENT   ON 
QUESTIONS   OF   IMPORTANCE. 


A  Progressive    Demoerat — GrouTided   in    the  Faith — The 

Services  of  a  Ripe  Jurist  and   Fearless 

Public  Servant. 


I. 

Allen  G.  Thurman,  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Vice-President,  is  no  political 
tyro,  no  untried  publicist,  no  statesman  of  a  day  sprung  into  notoriety  by  the 
accident  of  a  passing  occasion.  For  thirty  years  he  has  been  the  acknowledged 
leader  of  his  party  in  the  third  State  of  the  Union  ;  and  during  twelve  years  of 
service  in  the  Senate  he  was  by  common  consent  accorded  a  chief  place  among  the 
few  men  of  acknowledged  first  rank  in  that  body,  by  reason  of  his  learning  as  a 
lawyer,  his  wisdom  and  patriotism  as  a  statesman,  his  power  as  a  debater  and  his 
purity  as  a  man. 

He  was  first  chosen  to  Congress  in  1844,  and  took  his  seat  when  Clay,  Calhoun, 
Webster,  Benton  and  other  Senatorial  giants  were  in  the  maturity  of  their  powers. 
The  tariff  of  1846,  the  Mexican  war  and  the  Oregon  question  were  some  of  the 
subjects  of  disputation  during  his  single  Congressional  term.  He  served  on  the 
Judiciary  Committee  in  the  House,  of  which  body  Dr.  John  W.  Davis,  of  Indiana, 
was  Speaker. 

He  supported  the  administration  and  its  conduct  of  the  Mexican  war.  He 
made  a  speech  on  the  Oregon  issue,  and  stood  firm  with  Stephen  A.  Douglas, 
Andrew  Johnson  and  Howell  Cobb  against  the  abandonment  by  most  of  his  Demo- 
cratic colleagues  of  the  bold  position  they  had  before  taken  for  "Fifty-four  Forty 
or  Fight." 

In  the  division  of  the  Northern  Democrats  over  the  "Wilmot  Proviso"  he  voted 
with  Hannibal  Hamlin,  Preston  King,  Simon  Cameron,  and  John  Wentworth,  of 
his  party,  in  favor  of  that  momentous  amendment  to  the  proposed  executive 
grant. 
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In  the  Douglas- Buchanan  party  differences  he  opposed  the  repeal  of  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise  and  advocated  non-interference  of  the  Federal  G-jvernment  for 
slavery  in  the  Territories  He  was  against  the  Lecompton  Constitution  for  Kansas, 
and  supported  Douglas  for  President  in  18G0,  though  never  accepting  his  doctrine 
of  "squatter  sovereignty."  He  strenuously  antagonized  the  doctrine  of  secession 
and  loyally  supported  the  Union  cause.  He  believed  in  the  vigorous  prosecution 
of  the  M'ar,  though  he  never  justified  the  resort  to  unconstituiional  means  nor  recog- 
nized the  necessity  of  imperiling  the  Union  to  save  it.  He  had  but  two  logic  j 
alternatives  as  to  the  relation  of  the  seceded  States  to  the  general  Government :  If 
they  were  out  of  the  Union  the  North  was  at  war  with  them  and  every  loyal  man 
must  stand  by  the  flag ;  if  they  were  in  the  Union,  they  were  in  a  state  of  insurrec- 
tion that  must  be  suppressed. 

VIEWS  ON  THE  TARIFF. 

From  a  speech  which  he  made  in  one  of  the  Ohio  campaigns  about  the  time  ot 
his  election  to  the  United  State?  Senate,  an  extract  on  the  tariff  issue  will  show  how 
clear'y  he  foreshadowed  the  issue  of  the  campaign  in  which  he  has  come  to  be  one 
of  the  standard  tearers  in  1888. 

On  September  7th,  1868,  he  said  : 

"I  desire  to  call  your  attention,  first,  to  the  subject  of  the  tariff.  What  is  the 
tariff?  It  is  a  duty  or  tax  levied  by  the  Government  upon  goods  imported  into  the 
United  States.  When  no  higher  than  was  required  for  the  purposes  of  revenue,  it 
has  always  been  cheerfully  acquiesced  in  by  the  people.  They  have  generally  pre- 
ferred it  to  any  other  mode  of  taxation,  and  they  have  not  objected  to  so  arranging 
a  revenue  tariff  as  to  afford  incidental  protection  or  benefit  to  our  own  manufactu- 
rers. But  when  a  tariff,  like  that  now  in  force,  is  framed,  not  for  revenue  purposes, 
but  to  give  one  class  of  capitalists  a  monopoly  of  the  market,  or  at  least  to  enhance 
the  price  of  everything  they  make  and  thus  burden  the  consumers,  it  becomes  seri- 
ously oppressive.  It  is  a  tax  that  benefits  no  one  but  the  favoied  capitalist.  It  does 
not  benefit  the  Government,  for  a  greater  revenue  would  be  produced  by  a  lower 
tax.  When  a  tjirifl'is  exorbitant,  importations  fall  off,  the  revenue  fails,  and  the 
Government  loses. 

But  the  favored  monopolist,  having  the  market  substantially  to  himself,  adds 
to  the  price  of  his  commodities,  and  the  consumers  suffer.  Whether  they  buy 
imported  or  domestic  goods,  in  the  price  they  pay  for  them  they  pay  the  tax  levied 
by  the  Government.  If  the  goods  be  imported,  the  importer  pays  the  tax  and  adds 
it,  with  a  per  cent,  of  interest  or  profit,  to  the  price  when  he  sells  to  the  retail  mer- 
chant, and  the  latter  adds  to  that  his  per  cent,  of  interest  or  profit  when  he  sells  to 
the  consumer,  who  is  the  man  that  in  the  end  pays  the  tax,  and  the  profits  or  interest 
thereon.  If  the  goods  be  not  imported,  yet  the  domestic  manufacturer  raises  the 
price  of  his  goods  to  that  of  the  importations,  and  so  the  consumer  pays  the  amount 
of  the  tax,  while  the  Government  gets  not  one  cent  of  it.  Now,  that  is  precisely 
what  is  going  on  every  day.  There  is  not  an  article  you  wear,  the  price  of  which  is 
not  enhanced  by  the  enormous  tariff  duties  levied  by  our  Government." 

II. 

ON  STATE  BIGHTS  A17D  FEDERAL  POWERS. 

In  a  speech  in  the  Senate,  January  23, 1873,  Mr.  Thurman  gave  very  lucid  expo- 
sition of  the  modern  Democratic  idea  of  the  Constitutional  relation  of  State  Rights 
to  Federal  powers,  when  he  said : 

Mr.  President,  I  once  more  say  that,  although  I  have  never  gone  to  any  such 
length  as  some  State-rights  men  have  gone  in  deducing  the  doctrine  of  the  right  of 
secession,  and  have  never  believed  anci  do  not  believe  in  that  doctrine,  yet  I  am,  and 
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hope  I  shall  die,  a  State  rights  man.  I  am  so  because  I  believe  that  the  existence 
of  the  States  and  the  existence  of  local  self-government  are  essential  to  freedom  and 
to  prosperity  in  this  country. 

If  there  is  no  such  thing  as  State  rights,  how  comes  it  that  the  two  distinguished 
Senators  from  Vermont  are  here,  coming  from  a  State  with  not  one-tenth,  not  one- 
twelfth,  very  little  more  than  one-thirteenth,  of  the  population  of  the  State  of  New 
York  ?  How  comes  it  that  with  three  hundred  thousand  inhabitants  only,  there  are 
two  Senators  on  this  floor  from  Vermont,  while  New  York,  with  more  than  four 
millions,  has  but  two  ?  How  comes  that,  sir,  if  there  be  no  such  thing  as  State 
rights?  What  right  have  they  to  make  local  law  for  Ohio?  Why  should  New 
York,  with  her  four  millions  of  people  and  only  two  Senators  on  this  floor,  have  her 
local  law  made  here  by  the  votes  of  twelve  Senators  from  New  England,  when  all 
New  England  ha8  not  a  population  equal  to  hers  ?  How  is  it  that  twelve  votes  shall 
be  received  here  from  New  England  to  make  local  law  for  Missouri?  In  that  local 
law  New  England  has  no  interest  whatsoever,  while  that  great  State,  soon  to  have 
a  population  equal  to  that  of  all  of  New  England,  and  now  with  a  population  half 
as  great,  has  but  two  Senators  on  this  floor?  What  is  it  that  gives  this  unequal  rep- 
resentation in  the  Senate  but  the  doctrine  of  State  rights ;  nay,  sir,  to  go  further, 
but  the  doctrine  of  the  original  sovereignty  of  the  States  ? 

I  am  not  complaining  of  this.  I  am  willing  to  stand  by  this  inequality  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  so  long  as  you  stand  by  the  constitution  as  its  framers 
intended  it  to  be.  So  long  as  you  do  not  trample  State  governments  out  of  exist- 
ence, so  long  as  you  let  local  legislation  be  the  subject  of  local  State  law  alone,  so 
long  as  you  do  not  interfere  and  usurp  the  powers  that  properly  belong  to  the  States, 
I  greet  with  arms  wide  open  the  Senators  from  the  smallest  State  of  this  Union; 
nay,  I  will  take  the  Senators  from  Nevada  into  my  embrace,  although  their  whole 
State  does  not  contain  as  many  people  as  the  little  city  in  which  I  live;  I  will  take 
them  and  welcome  them  here  so  long  as  you  leave  to  the  State  governments  that 
power  which  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  intended  they  should  have,  and  which, 
in  my  judgment,  is  essential  to  the  very  existence  of  free  institutions  at  all.  But  if 
you  will  strike  down  that  power,  if  you  will  abolish  local  legislation,  if  you  will 
annihilate  the  States,  if  you  will  make  them  mere  departments  of  a  centralized  Gov- 
ernment, if  you  will  make  them  the  mere  counties  of  a  great  State,  then  I  say  to  Sen- 
ators the  time  will  come  when  that  inequality  in  the  Senate  will  not  be  submitted  to 
longer.  1  do  not  want  to  see  that  time.  I  want  to  see  no  such  question  raised.  I 
■want  to  see  the  Constitution  administered  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  framed.  I 
want  the  General  Government  sufficiently  strong  to  protect  us  against  all  foreign 
aggression.  I  want  it  to  be  sufficiently  strong  to  protect  us  in  the  enjoyment  ot 
peace  in  this  country  so  far  as  that  function  is  devolved  upon  it  by  the  Constitution. 
I  want  to  believe  that  with  all  its  blessings,  it  will  endure  for  all  time  to  come,  if 
anything  of  earthly  institution  can  so  long  endure.  But  I  do  firmly  believe  that  it 
is  precisely  the  institution  of  State  governments,  it  is  precisely  the  allotment  of  local 
legislation  to  a  local  power,  which  enables  this  Republic  to  spread  itself  from  ocean 
to  ocean,  and  from  the  arctic  zone  down  to  the  torrid.  Strike  that  out  of  it,  strike 
its  local  self-government  out  of  the  system,  and  it  will  go  the  way  that  all  consoli- 
dated, centralized  governments  have  gone  in  all  time  past;  first  a  despotism  unen- 
durable, and  next  a  rending  into  fragments  more  numerous  faf  than  the  States  of  this 
union  now  are. 

III. 

OBJECTIONS  TO  CENTRALIZATION. 

In  a  previous  campaign  speech  he  had  thus  forcibly  set  forth  the  dangers  of 
the  centralizing  tendencies  which  were  at  this  period  controlling  the  Ieglsla«^ion  of 
the  country : 

I  am  opposed  to  the  centralization  of  all  powers  in  the  Federal  Government, 
for  reasons  that  can  be  but  briefly  and  imperfectly  stated  in  the  proper  limits  of  a 
epeech. 
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First.  I  am  opposed  to  it  bccftuse  it  would  be  destructive  of  the  existence  of 
the  Republic.  Tlie  Kepublic  could  not,  in  my  jiul,!,'ment.  long  endure  under  such  a 
system.  It  would  break  down  under  its  own  weight.  There  never  was  a  greater 
mistake  than  to  suppose  that  a  government  of  despotic  powers  is  alone  able  to  gov- 
ern a  great  extent  of  territory.  The  very  reverse  of  the  proposition  is  nearer  the 
truth.  Vast  monarchies  have  existed,  covering  great  portions  of  the  earth,  and 
seeming  for  a  time  to  be  indestructible,  yet  how'few  of  them  remain  ?  And  where 
they  yet  exist,  how  miserable,  comparatively,  is  the  condition  of  the  people!  I  am 
not' speaking  of  compact  countries  of  limited  extent,  in  which  centralizal  power  is 
possible  and  may  long  endure.  Nor  am  I  speaking  of  people  who  have  no  aspira- 
tion lor  freedom  or  for  a  better  state  of  mental,  material  and  social  well-being. 
What  I  speak  of  is  a  territory  similar  to  our  own,  and  a  people  loving  freedom  and 
seeking  prosperity.  And  it  is  in  reference  to  such  a  territory  with  such  a  people, 
that  I  affirm  It  to  be  an  impossibility  that  a  great  centralized  government  can  Jong 
rule  over  it.  Either  the  government  will  undergo  a  change,  or  the  territory  will  be 
rent  into  pieces  and  separate  and  independent  governments  be  set  up  on  the  frag- 
ments. 

This,  then,  is  my  first  objection  to  such  a  centralized  government  as  I  have  sup- 
posed. Its  inevitable  result  would  be,  in  my  opinion,  the  disintegration  of  the 
Kepublic  at  no  very  distant  day. 

Secondly.  But  were  it  possible  for  such  a  government  to  rule  this  country,  what 
would  be  its  effects?  We  have  a  territory  of  vast  extent,  stretching  from  ocean  to 
ocean,  with  a  great  diversity  of  climate,  soils,  productions,  arts,  industries,  occupa- 
tions, capital,  and  wages.  The  diversity  of  peoples  is  not  less  remarkable.  And 
then  the  people  of  each  State  have  grown  up  under  their  own  State  laws,  to  which 
their  affections  are  bound  by  the  force  of  habit,  and  because  they  are  the  enactments 
of  their  own  free  will.  Add  to  these  considerations  the  difference  in  social  observ- 
ances and  customs,  and  conceive,  if  you  can,  of  a  country  in  which  local  self-gov- 
ernment is  more  indispensable  to  the  interest  or  happiness  of  the  people,  or  in  which 
it  would  be  more  impossible,  without  a  crushing  tyranny,  to  subject  the  whole  com- 
munity to  an  uniform,  iron  rule. 

IV. 

THE  ELECTIVE  FRANCHISE. 

In  the  United  States  Senate  in  December,  1878,  when  Mr.  Blaine  introduced  a 
resolution  inquiring  into  interferences  with  the  free  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise. 
Mr.  Thurman,  with  most  unsparing  severity,  pointed  out  that  the  object  of  the 
inquiry  was  not  to  vindicate  the  right  of  suffrage  throughout  the  Union,  but  to 
revive  sectionalism,  to  arouse  hatred  in  one  portion  of  the  country  against  the 
defenseless  people  of  another.  On  the  broad  subject  of  the  elective  franchise,  Mr. 
Thtirman  said : 

I  am  not  here  to-day  to  justify  the  violation  of  the  rights  of  any  man,  however 
humble  he  may  be,  whatever  may  be  the  color  of  his  skin,  whatever  may  be  the 
poverty  of  his  situation,  I  am  here  for  no  such  purpose  as  that.  If  I  know  my  own 
heart,  I  am  as  much  in  favor  of  respecting  the  rights  of  every  man  under  the  Con- 
stitution as  the  Senator  from  Maine  or  any  other  Senator  on  this  floor ;  but  I  do 
know  that  property,  intelligence,  education  will  assert  their  influence  everywhere  on 
the  face  of  this  globe. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  let  me  say  one  word  more  on  this  subject.  Who  was  it 
that  drew  the  color  line  between  the  whiles  and  the  negroes  in  the  South  ?  Let  me 
tell  you,  sir,  that  millions  of  money,  of  the  money  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
were  expended  by  your  agents,  the  Freedman's  Bureau  agents,  in  getting  every  col- 
ored man  in  the  South  intj  loyal  leagues  and  swearing  him  never  to  vote  for  a  Dem- 
ocrat. That  is  where  the  color  line  began  to  be  drawn.  That  institution  which  took 
-charge  of  the  negro  at  the  ballot-box,  took  charge  of  him  in  the  cotton  fleld,  took 
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charge  of  him  everywhere,  supervised  every  contract  that  he  made,  allowed  no 
contract  to  be  made  unless  it  bad  the  approval  of  the  agents  of  the  Freedman's-' 
Bureau,  and  spent  the  money  and  property  called  "captured  and  abandoned  prop- 
erty," that  was  surrendered  to  it,  and  many  millions  of  money  directly  appropriated 
out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States — it  was  that  Bureau  and  its  agents  who 
first  drew  the  color  line. 

And  yet,  when  the  white  people  of  the  South,  when  the  men  owning  the  prop- 
erty and  having  the  intelligence  and  the  education  at  the  South,  saw  their  very 
social  system  menaced  with  destruction,  saw  their  very  households  threatened  with 
ruin  under  an  inundation  of  barbarism  directed  by  the  most  unscrupulous  of  men, 
and  when  they  naturally  came  together,  when  they  naturally  united,  as  people 
menaced  with  danger  ever  will  unite,  then  a  cry  is  raised  against  "the  solid  South!" 
Ah,  Mr.  President,  it  will  not  do.  This  system  of  legislation  toward  the  South  that 
began  more  than  ten  years  ago  is  reaping  its  fruit ;  and  it  is  not  by  additional  penal 
laws  that  you  can  better  the  condition  of  this  country.  What  does  the  Senator 
want  more  penal  laws  for^  Let  him  look  into  the  statute-book  on  this  very  sub- 
ject ;  let  him  read  the  statutes  in  regard  to  the  enforcement  of  the  rights  of  citizens 
to  vote,  and  I  defy  him  to  find  in  the  statute-books  of  any  civilized  country  on  this 
globe  a  body  of  laws  so  minute,  so  searching,  and  bristling  all  over  with  fines  and 
forfeitures  as  do  these  laws. 

But  that  is  not  all.  In  addition  to  that  you  have  a  vast  machinery  of  superin- 
tendents of  election,  Federal  supervisors,  marshals,  deputy  marshals,  paid  election- 
eers out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  under  tbe  guise  of  being  men  to 
preserve  the  freedom  of  suffrage  and  peace  at  elections.  You  have  a  whole  army  of 
them  provided  for  by  your  statutes.  What  more  does  the  Senator  want?  I  think  I 
see,  Mr.  President,  what  is  wanted.  I  think  this  is  a  note  which  is  sounded  to  the 
people  of  the  North  that  they  must  retrace  their  steps;  and  this  very  party  which 
required  two  amendments  to  the  Constitution  to  be  made  in  the  interest,  it  was  said^ 
of  the  colored  population  of  the  South,  is  now  preparing  to  face  alx)ut,  retrace  its 
steps,  and  undo  what  it  did  only  a  few  years  ago.  Either  directly  or  by  indirection 
that  is  to  be  done.  Indeed,  I  thought,  while  the  Senator  from  Maine  was  making 
his  speech,  how  much  reason  this  country,  and  especially  the  Southern  part  of  the 
country,  had  to  congratulate  itself  that  the  next  House  of  Representatives  will  not 
have  a  majority  of  gentlemen  thinking  like  the  Senator  from  Maine,  for  if  he  is 
right  in  what  he  said,  if  his  threats  are  not  mere  idle  wind— and  I  certainly  do  not 
attribute  any  such  thing  to  him — if  they  are  deep  seated  and  permanent  thoughts  of 
those  with  whom  he  acts,  then  I  should  be  prepared  to  see  a  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  which  there  was  a  Republican  majority  exclude  Southern  members  by  the 
score;  then  I  should  be  prepared  to  see  them  decide  themselves  that  the  right  of 
sufl'rage  was  prohibited  down  there  to  the  negro,  and  then  to  see  them  in  their 
supreme  authority,  as  they  would  construe  it,  vole  out  the  chosen  Repesentatives  of 
the  South,  not  by  ones,  not  by  twos,  but  by  the  score.  It  is  a  fortunate  thing  for 
this  country,  it  is  a  fortunate  thing  for  our  free  institutions,  that  there  is  not  in  the 
present  House  of  Representatives,  and  will  not  be  in  the  next,  a  majority  thinkings 
a&  the  Senator  from  Maine  thinks,  and  willing  to  act  as  1  fear  he  is  willing  to  act. 

One  word  on  the  amendment  I  have  offered.  My  own  belief  is  that  there  is  a 
far  greater  danger  that  menaces  our  institutions  and  menaces  the  right  of  suffrage 
in  this  country  than  that  to  which  the  Senator  from  Maine  has  alluded.  Sir,  the  most 
disheartening  thing  to  an  American  who  loves  free  institutions  is  to  see  that  year  by 
year  the  corrupt  use  of  money  in  elections  is  making  iis  way  until  the  time  may 
come,  and  that  within  the  observation  of  even  the  oldest  man  here,  when  elections 
in  the  United  States  will  be  as  debauched  as  ever  they  were  in  the  worst  days  of  the 
old  borough  parliamentary  elections  in  the  mother  land. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  the  great  danger.  The  question  is  whether  this  country 
shall  be  governed  with  a  view  to  the  rights  of  every  man,  the  poor  man  as  well  as 
the  rich  man,  or  whether  the  longest  purse  shall  carry  the  elections  and  this  be  a 
mere  plutocracy  instead  of  a  democratic  republic.  That  is  the  danger ;  and  that 
danger,  let  me  tell  my  friend,  exists  far  more  in  the  North  than  it  does  in  the  South. 
Sir,  if  he  wants  to  preserve  the  purity  of  elections,  if  he  wants  to  have  this  Go>ern- 
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*a)tiit  jHrpetuatetl  as  a  sj'Stem  that  can  l)e  honestly  administered  from  tlie  jirimary 
lUotiou  to  the  s-ijrnalure  of  a  bill  by  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Jet  him  set 
Lis  fiice  and  exercise  his  great  ability  in  stopping  the  flood-gates  of  corruption  that 
threat eu  to  deluge  the  ^bole  land  and  bring  republican  inatitutions  into  utter  ruin 
and  dittgraco. 


ON  THE  CHINESE  QUESTION. 

Before  the  importation  of  Chinese  servile  laborers  in  great  hordes  upon  the 
Pacific  coast  had  become  a  subject  of  general  attention  and  discussion  throughout 

■the  country,  Mr.  Thurman  had  exjiressed  his  views  and  taken  a  decided  position. 
As  early  as  September  10, 1870,  in  a  campaign  speech  at  Cincinnati,  more  than  five 
years  before  the  Legislature  of  California  memorialized  Congress  on  the  subject,  ilr. 
Thurman ,  addressing  his  constituents,  said  : 

I  do  not  think  that  a  large  Chinese  immigration  to  this  country  is  desirable.    I 

•  do  not  think  it  would  be  a  valuable  acquisition.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  it  would 
be  a  seriously  disturbing  element  In  race,  civilization,  habits,  education,  and 
religion  the  Chinese  are  widely  different  from  our  people — so  different  as  to  form  a 
very  sinking  contrast.  The  European  immigrants  are  of  the  same  race,  religion, 
and  civilization  as  ourselves,  and  while  they  add  immensely  to  the  power  and  wealth 
of  the  Republic,  they  do  not  seriously  disturb  the  substantial  homogeneity  of  our 
white  population.    Their  migration,  therefore,  benefits  the  country  and  deserves 

■  encouragement.  Not  so  with  the  Chinese.  They  will  never  become  one  people 
•with  us.  Were  tney  to  dwell  here  for  centuries  they  would  probably  be  as  distinct 
from  the  white  race  as  are  gypsies  in  Spain  from  the  pure-blooded  Spaniard. 

We  are  destine^:  to  have  a  ^reat  commerce  with  Asia,  and  the  natural  result 
will  be  the  voluntary  migration  Irom  that  continent  of  a  limited  number  of  business 
men.  I  see  no  objection  to  that.  It  will  not  interfere  with  our  mechanics  or  laborers, 
"will  not  disturb  our  .social  or  political  system,  while  it  will  tend,  by  an  increase  of 
our  commercial  connections,  to  add  to  our  commerce  and  wealth.  But  that  is  a 
wholly  difiereut  thing  from  the  Coolie  immigration  that  is  now  going  on,  and  which, 

<if  not  stopped,  must  alarmingly  increase.  This  immigration  is  in  no  proper  sense 
of  the  word  voluntary.  It  is  a  kind  of  Chinese  slave  trade.  Instead  of  an  indepen- 
dent, self-reliant  body  of  freemen,  it  introduces  a  horde  of  quasi  slaves,  working  at 
half  wages  by  the  command  of  a  taskmaster. 

And  this  leads  me  to  notice  a  statement  I  have  seen,  that  this  country  needs 
cheap  labor;  in  other  words,  men  who  will  work  for  low  wages;  that  there  is  a 
scarcity  of  laborers  here,  and,  therefore,  Chinese  laborers  should  be  imported  to 
supply  the  deficiency. 

I  do  not  concur  in  this  view.  My  opinion  is  that  we,  or  rather  our  posterity, 
are  much  more  likely  to  sufifer  from  a  redundancy  of  population  than  from  a  dearth 
ot  it.  In  thirty  years  from  now  we  will  have  one  hundred  millions  of  people, 
without  counting  a  Chinese  immigrant;  in  sixty  years  two  hundred  millions.  In 
one  hundred  years  probably  four  hundred  millions.  We  are  in  no  danger  of  a 
•scarcity  of  laborers. 

Nor  do  I  think  that  low  wages  are  a  blessing  to  any  country.  In  the  opinion 
of  an  eminent  thinker,  Buckle,  low  wages  and  despotism  are  inseparable.  It  will 
be  found,  I  think,  that  the  freer  the  institutions  of  a  country  are,  the  greater  will  be 
the  tendency  to  fair  wages  for  labor.  Low  wages  are  mainly  owing  to  an  uneqal 
and  unfair  distribution  of  the  annual  production  of  wealth.  This  annual  produc- 
tion, which  is  nearly  all  the  result  of  labor,  is  being  constantly  divided  into  four 
parts,  rents  to  the  landlord,  interest  to  the  money  lender,  profits  to  the  lusiness 
^nan,  and  wages  to  the  laborer.  Now,  if  the  wages  be  low  it  must  be  because  the 
annual  i)roduct  is  small  and  all  classes  sufl'er,  or  because  that  product  is  unfairly 
distributed.  In  general,  the  latter  is  the  cause,  and  when  wages  are  very  low  the 
;''.aborer  gets  but  a  bart  subsistence,  while  the  other  classes,  or  some  of  them,  accu- 
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mulatc  enormous  wealth.  And  thus  society  becomes  divided  into  the  very  rich; 
and  the  very  poor.  That  this  is  an  unfortunate  condition  for  a  country  is  too 
obvious  to  need  remark,  and  that  its  tendency  is  hostile  to  free  institutions,  as  well 
as  to  the  material  comfort  of  the  people,  is  undoubtedly  true.  I  have  therefore  no 
sympathy  with  the  cry  for  cheap  labor  and  low  wages.  They  may  give  rise,  it  is 
true,  to  great  public  works  and  magnificent  structures,  but  the  benefit  is  gained  at 
the  expense  of  a  suffering  people.  The  Pyramids  are  striking  monuments  of  the 
pride  and  ostentation  of  kiags,  but  they  are  more  striking  evidences  of  a  deg^raded 
condition  of  the  laboring  class.  That  country  is  likely  to  be  most  free  and  ^happy 
where  the  annual  production  of  wealth  being  justly  distributed,  labor  obtains  a 
fair  reward. 

Six  years  later,  when  Senator  Sargent  presented  the  grievances  of  the  people  of 
his  State  and  section  against  the  evils  of  Chinese  immigration,  and  after  the  report 
of  a  committee  of  inquiry  on  the  subject,  the  bill  to  restrict  the  immigration  of  the 
Chinese,  which  passed  the  House  by  155  to  72,  found  Mr.  Thurman  one  of  its  fore- 
most champions  in  the  Senate.  Hayes  vetoed  the  bill.  Future  restrictive  legisla- 
tion had  Thurman's  support,  and  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  he  has  always 
been  enthusiastically  favored  by  the  people  of  the  Pacific  States. 


VI. 

OPPOSITION  TO   THE  SQUANDERING  OF  PUBLIC  LANDS. 

Mr.  Thurman's  natural  Democratic  instincts  led  him  early  to  see  the  dangers 
which  threatened  the  country  and  the  people  in  the  vast  accumulations  of  wealth 
and  power  by  great  corporations.  Before  he  entered  the  Senate  the  subsidies  and 
land  grants  given  to  the  monopolies  who  received  their  charters  from  the  Federal 
Government — and  proposed  to  cross  State  lines  and  traverse  the  Territorial 
dominions  in  their  construction — had  been  the  fruitful  source  of  political  demoraliza- 
tion and  personal  corruption.  The  greedy  "Give!  give!"  of  those  whose  hands 
and  pockets  had  been  already  well  filled  was  ringing  through  the  halls  of  Congress  ; . 
corporate  power,  having  obtained  valuable  franchises  upon  conditions  never 
fulfilled,  defied  the  Government  to  enforce  the  obligations  whichit  held. 

As  early  as  1870,  in  a  speech  in  Cincinnati,  Senator  Thurman  had  shown  his 
disposition  to  warn  his  countrymen  against  the  encroachment  of  these  powers. 
Faithful  guardian  as  he  was  of  the  rights  of  the  Government  and  of  the  interests 
of  the  people,  the  nice  sense  of  justice  which  endowed  him  for  the  legal  profession 
withheld  him  from  any  destructive  crusade  upon  the  vested  privileges  of  the  objects 
of  his  denunciation.    He  said  : 

Look  at  the  astounding  subsidies  to  railroad  companies — mere  private  corpora- 
tions. To  say  nothing  of  the  fifty-eight  million  acres  granted  to  States  for  purposes 
of  internal  improvement,  most  of  which  have  gone  into  the  hands  of  railroad 
companies,  there  had  been  granted  by  Congress  before  its  last  session  directly  to 
four  railroad  companies,  the  Union  Pacific  and  branches,  Central  Pacific,  Northern 
Pacific,  and  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  124,000,000  acres — more  land  than  is  contained  in 
the  Middle  States,  stretching  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Mississippi  River — 
that  is  to  say,  t^ie  seven  States  of  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Pennsylvania,  West 
Virginia,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois.  Besides  this,  a  subsidy  of  over  $60,000,000  in 
bonds  was  granted  to  the  two  first-named  roads — every  dollar  of  which,  though  in 
name  a  loan,  will,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted,  have  to  be  paid  by  the  United  States. 
****  *•»»*•»* 

Not  only  this,  the  wealth,  power,  and  dominion  thus  conferred  upon  these 
great  and  favored  corporations  will  make  them    the   overshadowing  and  ruling.. 
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power  io  at  least  a  dozen  States.  In  reality,  they  and  not  the  State  LegUlaturea, 
will  choose  Senators  in  CongresMJ ;  tlicy,  and  not  the  iinblaged  voice  of  the  people, 
will  elect  Representatives;  they,  and  not  free  States,  will  speak  in  the  choice  of 
Presidents. 

Tliink  of  a  road  stretching  from  Lake  Superior  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  embracbjg 
within  its  branches  more  than  two  thousand  miles  of  line,  the  property  of  a  single 
corporation,  and  that  corporation  owning  every  alternate  section  of  land,  or  its  pro- 
ceeds, in  a  belt  of  eighty  miles  wide  for  nearly  the  whole  length  of  its  line— 40  sec- 
tions, or  25.000  acres  to  the  mile — r)8,000,000  acres  in  all,  or  the  proceeds  of  their 
sale  at  such  prices  as  the  corporation  may  see  fit  to  exact — with  towns  and  cities 
owned  by  the  corporation  or  a  favored  ring  of  its  stockholders,  scattered  along  the 
road,  and  the  great  stockholders,  those  owning  nearly  all  its  stock  and  ruling  its 
afi'airs,  residing  in  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia,  and  you  will  have  some 
idea  what  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  is  to  be,  and  what  chance  for  political 
promotion  any  man  within  the  limits  of  its  influence  would  have,  should  he  dare 
seek  to  restrict  its  monopoly,  restrain  its  exactions,  or  otherwise  oppose  its  will. 

Much  is  being  now  said  about  the  relative  rights  of  capital  and  labor;  much 
complaint  is  uttered  at  what  is  said  to  be  the  exactions  of  capital  and  the  depression 
of  labor.  The  workiugnieu  are  everywhere  forming  uuioas,  holding  congresses,  and 
issuing  books,  pamphlets,  and  newspapers,  to  advocate  their  claims,  and  protest 
against  the  unequal  distribution  of  wealth,  which  they  assert  la  resulting  from  exist- 
ing laws,  and  especially  from  their  tendency  to  aggregate  capital.  But  what  aggre- 
gation of  capital  and  privilege  was  ever  seen  equal  to  that  created  by  Congress,  by 
the  charters  it  has  granted  and  the  donations  it  has  made  to  the  four  railroad  com- 
panies I  have  named  ?  What  other  corporations  have  ever  become  the  owners  in 
fee  of  a  territory  equal  to  seven  States  of  this  Union,  greater  than  the  area  of  Ger- 
many ;  and  in  addition  to  this  wealth,  been  clothed  with  a  corporate  existence,  and 
immense  corporate  privileges  of  perpetual  duration?  1  am  certainly  not  so  absurd 
as  to  be  an  enemy  of  railroads.  No  man  acknowledges  more  fully  than  I  do  the 
immense  advantage  they  are  to  a  country  ;  no  man  honors  more  than  I  do  the  mea 
who  wisely  project,  and  honestly  build  and  manage  them.  But  there  is  a  vast  dif- 
ference between  roads  built  under  State  authority,  with  capital  furnished  by  the- 
stockholders,  supervised  by  the  State,  controlled  and  managed  by  her  citizens,  and 
limited  in  extent,  and  roads  chartered  by  C-ongress,  built  with  donations  of  the 
public  domain,  spanning  more  than  half  the  Continent,  and  owned  and  controlled 
by  a  few  rich  men  in  the  great  cities  of  the  East. 

Before  I  leave  this  topic,  I  must  call  your  attention  to  an  alarming  step  taken 
at  the  last  session  of  Congress  in  the  matter  of  these  land  grants.  Before  thetk 
Congress  had  never  granted  any  but  the  alternate  sections,  designed  by  odd  num- 
bers, and  in  defense  of  these  grants  it  was  said  that  the  construction  of  the  railroads 
would  double  the  value  of  the  even-numbered  sections  retained  by  the  Government, 
and  hence  there  would  be  no  loss  of  money,  and  accordingly  the  price  of 
the  retained  sections  was  raised  from  |1  25  to  |2.50  per  acre.  This  defense 
never  had  any  weight  with  me,  for  it  treated  the  Government  as  a  speculator  in 
lands,  seeking  to  extort  the  highest  price  from  the  settler;  whereas  I  thought,  and 
yet  think,  that  it  is  not  as  a  speculator,  but  as  a  beneficent  parent  that  the  Govern- 
ment ought  to  regard  and  administer  these  lands.  But  that  was  the  defense,  and 
with  those  who  look  at  nothing  but  dollars  and  cents  it  suflBced.  But  at  the  last 
session  the  Senate  threw  even  this  defense  away.  For,  in  face  of  the  most  deter- 
mined opposition,  and  after  full  discussion,  it  deliberately  passed  a  bill  granting  to 
the  Central  branch  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  the  even-numbered  sections,  the  odd 
numbered  hjiving  been  already  given  to  other  railroad  companies.  And  so,  for  a  dis- 
tance of  about  three  hundred  miles,  lying  partly  in  Kansas,  partly  in  Nebraska  and 
partly  in  the  Territory  of  Wyoming,  every  fo  t  of  land  belonging  to  the  Government 
was  granted,  so  far  as  the  Senate  could  do  it,  to  railroad  corporations.  And  this  leads 
me  to  observe  that  you  must  not  suppose  that  because  all  the  land  grabbing  bills 
that  passed  the  Senate  did  not  go  through  the  House,  therefore  they  are  dead.  In 
view  of  the  approaching  Conjjressional  elections,  and  fearful  of  the  people,  the 
House  laid  some  of  them  aside ;  but  they  are  still  upon  its  calendar,  to  be  acted 
upon  next  winter ;  and  should  the  Radical  party  triumph  in  the  fall  elections,  yorv 
may  rest  assured  that  every  one  of  them  will  pass. 
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II. 

HIS  POSITION  JUSTIFIED. 

HOW  THE  SUPREME  COURT  HAS  AFFIRMED  HIS  VIEWS  IN  DECISIONS  ON  IMPORTANT 

QUESTIONS  OF  LAW  AND  PUBLIC  POLICY. 

From  the  New  York  Evening  Pott,  Independent,  June  T,  1888. 

The  nomination  of  Allen  G.  Thurman  for  Vice-President  illustrates  anew  the 
weakness  of  our  electoral  system,  so  far  as  it  affects  that  office.  Theoretically,  the 
man  who  is  elected  to  the  second  place  ought  to  be  qualified  in  every  respect  for 
the  first,  since  experience  has  phown  that  there  is  one  chance  in  six  of  his  being 
called  upon  to  fill  the  higher  position.  Mr.  Thurman  would  not  for  a  moment  be  con- 
sidered, under  any  circumstances,  a  candidate  for  President,  because  everybody 
would  say  that  a  man  in  his  seventy-fifth  year  is  too  old  for  the  Presidency.  Yet  a 
convention  nominates  a  man  who  is  in  his  seventy-fifth  year  to  an  ofl[ice  whose 
holder  is  liable  at  any  time  during  his  term  to  become  President.  It  nominates  him 
in  accordance  with  the  traditional  custom  of  selecting  the  candidate  for  Vice-Presi- 
dent on  the  ground  of  his  "availability"  as  a  help  to  the  Presidential  nominee 
during  the  canvass. 

That  Mr.  Thurman  is  a  strong  nominee  for  campaign  purposes  will  be  gener- 
ally admitted.  His  name  will  warm  the  hearts  of  a  good  many  old  Democrats  who 
have  never  had  much  symyathy  with  the  new  generation  which  Mr.  Cleveland  rep- 
resents. His  very  age  in  itself  is  a  help  to  his  candidacy  iu  one  aspect,  since  it 
appeals  to  the  pride  which  all  well-regulated  party  men  feel  in  an  "old  Roman."  More- 
over, it  will  be  extremely  embarrassing  for  the  Republicans  to  make  an  issue  of  Mr. 
Thurman's  age.  If  they  say  that  a  man  who  was  born  in  November,  1813,  is  too 
old  to  be  Vice-President,  it  follows  necessarily  that  a  man  who  was  born  in  March, 
1813,  is  too  old  to  be  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  Judge  Bradley  should  at 
once  resign  his  seat  on  the  bench  and  allow  Mr.  Cleveland  to  appoint  a  Democratic 
successor.  Practically,  the  age  issue  will  not  count  for  much.  The  voter  who 
thinks  that  Mr.  Cleveland  is  a  better  man  for  President  than  the  Republican  candi- 
date, will  not  be  deterred  fi-om  voting  iov  him  because  he  thinks  that  a  younger  man 
ought  to  have  been  nominated  for  Vice  President. 

Except  in  the  matter  of  age,  Mr.  Thurman  is  the  best  man  whom  the  Democ- 
racy could  present  for  the  Vice-Presidency.  His  public  career  has  been  a  long  and 
honorable  one,  the  only  spot  upon  which  was  made  by  his  yielding,  with  so  many 
other  good  men  of  both  parties,  to  the  soft -money  craze  which  swept  over  the  West 
fifteen  years  ago.  He  was  elected  to  the  lower  branch  of  Congress  in  1844,  was 
judge  of  the  Ohio  Supreme  Court  from  1851  to  1854,  and  its  Chief  Justice  tor  the 
next  two  years,  and  United  States  Senator  fiom  186'J  to  1881 .  The  historian  whose 
judgments  every  good  Republican  unhesitatingly  accepts  has  bestowed  upon  him 
the  highest  praise.  In  his  "Twenty  Years  of  Congress,"  Mr.  Blaine  says  of  Mr. 
Thurman  that  "his  rank  in  the  Senate  was  established  from  the  day  he  took  his  seat 
and  was  never  lowered  during  the  period  of  his  service.  His  retirement  from  the 
Senate  was  a  serious  loss  to  his  party— a  loss,  indeed,  to  the  body.  He  left  behind 
him  the  respect  of  all  with  whom  he  had  been  associated  during  his  twelve  years  of 
honorable  service." 

If  Mr.  Thurman  is  sent  back  to  the  capital,  he  will  return  with  the  unique  sat- 
isfaction of  finding  the  sound  doctrines  of  the  Constitution,  for  which  he  made 
a  gallant  but  hopeless  fight  against  a  Republican  majority  in  the  Senate,  established 
for  all  time  by  the  decisions  of  a  Republican  Supreme  Court  overthrowing  the  acts 
which  he  vainly  protested  were  unconstitutional.  Since  his  retirement  in  1881  the 
highest  judicial  tribunal  has  rendered  a  series  of  decisions  which  fully  sustain  Mr. 
Thurman's  position  on  the  great  issue  of  State  rights,  and  which  indeed  sometimes 
read  almost  like  extrr.cts  from  his  own  speeches.  When  he  entered  the  Senate  in 
1869,  there  were  but  nine  other  Democrats  in  the  body,  the  House  was  Republican 
more  than  two  to  one,  and  the  school  represented  by  Oliver  P.  Morton  in  the  Senate 
and  Benjamin  F.  Butler  in  the  House  were  carrying  through  laws  based  upon  the 
theory  that  the  new  amendments  to  the  Constitution  had  worked  a  revolution  in 
the  relations  of  the  States  to  the  Federal  Government. 
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The  history  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  shows  how  Mr.  Tburman  was  beaten  by 
cuml)er8  in  Congress,  but  saw  his  position  ultimately  adopted  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  This  act  was  based  upon  the  theory  that  Congress  possessed  the  right  to 
interfere  in  the  States  and  punish  persons  who  denied  blaclcs  ecjaal  rights  with 
wliiles  in  hotels,  conveyances,  etc.  The  claim  was  made  that  Congress  had  b<'en 
given  this  right  by  the  fourteenth  amendment.  Mr.  Thurman  earnestly  contested 
this  claim.  He  pointed  out  that  the  amendment  only  gave  Congress  the  right  to 
interfere  when  a  "  Si<tte  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  whicli  shall  abridge  the  privi- 
leges or  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,"  whereas  it  was  not  pretended 
that  any  State  had  made  or  enforced  any  such  law.  It  is  interesting  to  see  how 
closely  the  reasoning  upon  this  point  of  the  Republican  Supreme  Court  in  the  deci- 
Bion  of  1883.  declaring  theact  unconstitutional,  agreed  with  that  of  Mr.  Thurman  in 
ills  arguments  of  1874 : 

MR.  THCRMAN.  I  THE    SUPREME  COCBT. 

"No  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  An  inspection  of  the  law  shows  that  it 
which  shall  abrldg'o  the  priviletros  or  itnmu-  makes  no  reference  whatever  to  any  sup- 
nities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States."  says  posed  or  apprehended  violation  of  the  tour- 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  Does  this  bill  teenth  Amendment  on  the  part  of  the  States, 
deal  with  any  such  law  of  a  State?  No,  sir.  It  is  not  predicated  on  any  such  view.  It 
It  docs  not  profess  to  do  so.  It  is  not  aimed  proceeds  ex  direeto  to  declare  that  certain 
at  any  law  i)f  a  State.  It  is  aimed  against  the  acts  committed  by  Individuals  shall  be 
acta  <»f  individuals.  There  is  not  one  sinffle  deemed  offences,  and  shall  be  prosecuted, 
sentence  in  the  whole  bill  which  is  levelled  and  punished  by  proceedings  in  the  courts 
aeraiast  any  law  made  or  enforced  by  a  State,  of  the  United  States  .  .  .  We  are  of  opm- 
.  .  .  Why.  sir,  if  it  is  constitutional  roa  ion  that  no  countenance  of  authority  for  the 
soning  that  supports  this  bill,  then  I  confess  passage  of  the  law  in  question  can  be  found 
that  all  my  studies  of  the  Constitution  have  either  in  the  Thirteenth  or  Fourteenth 
been  wholly  in  vain.  Amendment   of   the  Constitution,  and   no 

1  other  grround  of  authority  for  its  passage 
being  suggested,   it    must    necessarily  be 

I  declared  void. 

It  has  seldom  been  allowed  a  man  to  enjoy  such  a  triumph  as  Mr.  Thurman 
must  feel  in  the  decisions  of  a  Supreme  Court  controlled  by  his  political  opponents, 
asserting  his  views  of  the  Constitution,  and  annulling  act  after  act  which  he  had 
fought  on  the  ground  that  they  were  unconstitutional.  The  fact  shows  most  strik- 
ingly how  complete  is  the  settlement  of  the  State-rights  issue.  No  Republican  darea 
dissent  from  the  position  laid  down  by  a  Republican  Supreme  Court,  while  every 
Democrat  applauds  the  assertion  by  that  tribunal  of  the  doctrines  which  Mr.  Thur- 
man so  ably  maintained. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 
THE  DEMOCRACY  AND  LABOR. 


RECORD  OF  THE  PARTY  AND  ITS  CANDIDATE. — EFFORTS  TO  LIGHTEN" 
THE  TAXES   AND   RELIEVE   THE   BURDENS    OF   THE   POOR. 


Stirring  Words  in  Behalf  of  those  who  Toil — Mr.  Cleve- 
land's Course  as  Governor  of  New  Torlc  in  Relation 
to  Labor  Legislation — His  Sympathy  with 
Measures  Looking  to  the  Elevation 
of  Labor  and  the  Enhance- 
ment of  its  Rewards. 


I. 

AN  HONEST  DAY's  WAGES  FOR  AN    HONEST  DAY'S  -WORK. 

During  the  hundred  years'  existence  of  this  Government,  and  from  the  time 
when  the  Democratic  Party  was  established  to  maintain  our  institutions,  that 
organization  has  ever  been  true  to  its  name.  It  is  emphatically  the  party  of  the 
people ;  and  as  the  great  majority  of  the  American  people  is  composed  of  those  who 
labor  with  their  hands,  the  interests  of  Democracy  and  of  labor  have  always  been 
identical.  The  professions  of  the  party,  as  expressed  in  its  platforms,  have  been 
realized  in  the  legislation  effected  whenever  and  wherever  it  was  in  control  of 
the  law-making  power.  In  no  campaign  in  the  1  istory  of  American  politics  was 
this  better  illustrated  than  at  present,  when  the  declaration  of  principles,  the  record 
of  the  candidate  and  the  conduct  of  the  President  upon  every  occasion  when  the 
rights  of  labor  were  at  stake,  combine  to  attest  the  devotion  of  the  Democracy  to^ 
the  interests  of  the  workingman. 

Grover  Cleveland,  himself  a  man  of  laborious  habit  and  unshirking  industry,  i» 
a  genuine  American — the  product  of  our  own  soil  and  institutions.  He  has  never 
been  even  a  visitor  to  foreign  countries.  In  his  veins  flows  the  blood  of  English- 
men, of  Irishmen,  and  of  Germans.  These  are  the  races  which  have  peopled  the 
United  States  and  made  them  great.  He  represents  them  all.  He  has  a  strong 
man's  love  for  the  land  where  he  was  born,  and  in  which  his  parents  are  buried.. 
His  kindred  have  lived  here  many  generations;  they  have  been  soldiers,  and  farmers,, 
and  mechanics,  and  preachers  of  the  Gospel.  His  ancestry  is  the  best  that  can  be 
found,  an  anc(stry  of  frugal,  laborious  and  patriotic  men  and  women. 
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II. 

CLEVELAND'S  LABOR  RECORD  AS  GOVERNOR. 

HOW  HE   PnOMOTED  THE    INTERESTS    OF    LABOK    DURING    HIS  SERVICE    TO  THB. 
PEOPLE   OP  THE  STATE    OP  NEW  YORK. 

The  liighest  labor  body  in  the  State  of  New  York  is  the  State  Trades  Assem- 
bly. It  is  not  organized  for  political  purposes,  but  has  for  its  sole  object  the 
advancement  of  the  condition  of  the  workingmen  in  all  things.  It  Las  for  years^ 
applied  to  the  great  political  organizations  for  assistance  and  consideration.  It  has 
received  these  only  from  the  Democratic  party.  Organization  in  this  branch  of 
endeavor  has  had  its  effect,  as  it  does  everywhere;  and  so  it  came  about  that  in 
1882,  as  a  result  of  organization,  and  for  the  first  time,  it  presented  well  defined 
contentions,  with  which  it  appeared  before  the  two  great  parties  of  the  State — the 
Democratic  and  the  Republican.  The  Republican  party  gave  no  heed  whatever  to- 
ils requests.  The  Democratic  party  listened;  and  believing  in  them,  embraced  them 
in  their  platform  of  that  year.  Upwn  this  platform  Grover  Cleveland  was  placed 
by  the  Democracy  of  the  State,  and  upon  it  he  was  elected  to  be  Governor.  His 
faithful  adherence  to  the  pledges  and  promises  of  that  platform  is  known  of  all 
men,  and  so  faithful  as  to  be  regarded  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  politics,  when 
candidates  would  regard  the  obligations  of  formulated  party  utterances. 

THE  LABOR    PLANK  OP  1882. 

The  plank  relating  to  labor  was  the  twelfth  and  read  as  follows : 
Twelfth.  We  reaffirm  the  policy  always  maintained  by  the  Democratic  party  that  it  is  of 
the  first  importance  that  labor  should  be  made  free,  healthful  and  secure  of  just  remune- 
ration. That  convict  labor  should  not  come  into  competition  with  the  industry  of  law-abidinjc 
citizens.  That  the  labor  of  children  should  be  surrounded  with  such  safeguards  as  their 
health,  their  rights  of  education  and  their  future,  as  useful  members  of  the  community, 
demand.  That  work  shops,  whether  large  or  small,  should  be  under  such  sanitary  control 
as  will  insure  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  employed  and  will  protect  all  against  unwhole- 
some labor  and  surroundings.  That  labor  shall  have  the  same  rights  as  capital  to  combine 
for  Its  own  protection,  and  that  all  legislation  which  cramps  industry,  or  which  enables  the 
powerful  to  oppress  the  weak,  should  be  repealed;  and,  to  promote  the  Interests  of  labor, we 
recommend  the  collection  of  statistics  and  information  respecting  the  improvements,  needs 
and  abuses  of  the  various  branches  of  industry. 

This  plank  Grover  Cleveland  accepted  in  its  entirety,  not  only  in  the  letter  but 
in  the  spirit,  as  the  subsequent  record  will  show,  in  the  following  words,  which  are 
taken  from  his  letter  of  accceptance  of  the  gubernatorial  nomination,  dated  at 
Buffalo,  October  7, 1882: 

"The  laboring  classes  constitute  the  main  part  of  our  population.  They  should  be 
protected  in  their  efforts  to  assert  their  rights  when  endangered  by  aggregated  capital, 
and  all  statutes  on  this  subject  should  recognize  the  case  of  the  State  for  honest  toil,  and  be 
framed  with  a  view  of  improving  the  condition  of  the  workingman." 

Having  thus  found  the  Democratic  party  and -its  candidate  willing  to  accept- 
these  contentions  as  their  own,  the  representative  laboring  men  proceeded  to  put- 
them  into  effect  by  drafting  bills  to  present  to  the  Legislature.  Thus  in  an  orderly 
and  cfllcient  way,  in  fact  the  only  way  in  which  to  put  them  into  effect,  thesfr 
contentions  were  formulated  into  measures.  Four  bills  were  introduced  in  the 
Legislature  of  1883,  the  first  year  of  Governor  Cleveland's  term. 
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1.  One  was  the  bill  providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics. This  the  labor  people  regarded  as  by  far  the  most  important  of  all  the 
Tneasures  they  had  presented.  So  soon  as  the  bill  reached  him,  the  Governor  showed 
his  intention  of  keeping  his  pledges  by  signing  it. 

2.  Another  vpas  tlie  bill  prohibiting  the  manufacture  of  cigars  in  tenement 
houses,  which  the  Grovernor  promptly  signed.  This  law  was  subsequently  declared 
defective  in  title,  and  therefore  unconstitutional  by  the  courts ;  another  bill  was 
introduced  in  the  Legislature  of  1884,  the  defect  in  the  title  having  been  remedied, 
was  passed  and  the  Governor  signed  it  agatin. 

3.  Another  was  the  bill  prohibiting  the  manufacture  of  woolen  hats  in  the  State 
prisons,  penitentiaries  and  reformatories  of  the  State,  and  this  was  promptly  signed 
'Dy  the  Governor.    For  several  years  ineflFectual  efforts  had  been  made  to  pass  this 

un. 

CONVICT   LABOR  BILL. 

4.  The  fourth  of  the  series  of  the  labor  bills  for  1883  was  the  bill  to  abolish  con- 
vVict  labor  in  States  prisons.  This  bill  met  with  very  great  opposition  from  the 
Hepublicans  of  the  Legislature  and  was  laid  aside.  The  question  was  submitted  to 
the  voters  in  November,  188o,  and  decided  by  a  very  large  majority  against  the  con- 
tinuance of  convict  prison  labor. 

WHAT  WAS  DONE  IN  1884. 

In  1884  the  labor  people,  encouraged  by  their  successes  in  1883,  again  presented 
.themselves  before  the  Legislature  with  further  demands  formulated  into  measures, 
as  follows : 

The  tenement  house  cigar  bill,  to  which  reference  was  made  above.  This  was 
made  necessary  by  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  that  the  bill  was  unconsti- 
tutional, in  that  its  title  was  defective.  The  defect  having  been  remedied,  the  Gov- 
ernor signed  it. 

CONVICT  LABOR  AGAIN. 

The  bill  prohibiting  the  employment  of  convicts  in  State  prisons  on  contract 
•  labor.  This  was  popularly  known  as  the  "Comstock"  bill,  and  provided  no  substi- 
tute for  the  labor  the  convicts  were  employed  in.  There  were  several  defects  in  the 
bill  as  it  reached  the  Governor,  which  would  have  made  it  inoperative,  but  the 
"Governor  called  in  Mr.  Thayer,  the  President  of  the  State  Trades'  Assembly,  and 
pointing  out  the  defects,  among  which  was  that  penitentiaries  were  excepted  from 
the  provisions  of  the  bill,  suggested  a  recall  of  the  bill  to  correct  it,  which  was  done, 
and  then  it  was  signed.  Had  not  the  Governor  been  the  friend  of  labor,  he  could 
have  defeated  its  object  by  signing  it  as  it  came  to  him.  Subsequently,  a  bill  known 
as  the  Howe  Commission  bill  passed  the  Legislature,  providing  for  the  appointment 
of  Ave  commissioners,  to  investigate  and  report  by  May  1st,  some  suitable  system 
for  the  employment  of  convicts.  After  an  investigation  of  only  a  few  days,  they 
reported  that  they  could  not  make  a  report  within  the  specified  time.  A  bill  was 
then  passed  extending  the  time  until  January  1, 188.5.  This  the  Governor  vetoed, 
■and  in  forcible  terms,  declaring  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  provide  at 
that  session  some  substitute.  The  Republican  Legislature  dallied  with  the  question 
and  let  it  die. 

CHIJ.D  CONTRACT  LABOR  BILL. 

One  of  the  bills  introduced  in  the  interest  of  labor  this  year,  was  that  making  it 
xmlawful  for  the  trustees  or  managers  of  any  house  of  refuge,  reformatory  or  other 
■correctional  institution,  to  contract,  hire  or  let  the  service  or  labor  of  any  child  com- 
jnitted  to  or  an  inmate  of  such  institutions.  It  was  passed  and  signed  by  the  Gov- 
■ernor. 
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mechanics'  lien  law. 

One  of  the  bills  introduced  was  that  one  known  as  the  Mechanics'  Lien  Law> 
This  bill,  which  was  a  local  act,  applying  only  to  Kings  and  Qutens  counties,  wa* 
vetoed  by  the  Governor,  and  as  an  examination  shows,  clearly  in  the  interest  of  the 
workingmen.  Inste:vd  of  giving  the  mechanic  the  first  lien,  as  was  the  object  of  the 
bill,  by  an  oversight  in  the  drafting  of  it,  it  gave  to  all  parties  having  clalm,whether 
mechanics  or  not,  the  first  lien,  thus  reducing  the  mechanics  to  a  level  with  all 
claimants.  Moreover,  it  repealed  in  distinct  terms,  a  number  of  mechanics'  Ilea 
laws,  already  on  the  statute  books.  To  make  it  a  law  was  to  give  the  mechanics  a 
doubtful  advantage  while  sacrificing  many  other  real  and  substantial  advantages. 

MAKING  LABORINO  MEN  PKEFERRED  CREDITORS, 

As  an  evidence  of  the  care  Cleveland  manifested  for  laboring  men,  the  prompt 
signing  of  a  bill  which  creates  laboring  men  preferred  creditors  for  wdfees  in  the 
case  of  the  assignment  of  an  employer.  This  bill,  most  important  to  laboring  men 
attracted  little  attention  even  from  laboring  men,  at  the  time  of  its  enactment,  but 
the  quick  eye  and  mind  of  the  Grovernor  appreciated  its  value  and  he  made  it  a  law» 
The  law  is  as  follows : 

CHAPTER  328, 

S  29,  In  all  assipnments,  made  In  pursuance  of  this  act,  the  wajres  or  salaries  actually 
owing  to  the  employes  of  the  assignor  or  assignors  at  the  time  of  the  execution  of  the 
assignment,  shall  be  preferred  before  any  other  debt;  and  should  the  assets  of  the  assignor  or 
assignors  not  be  sufficient  to  pay  in  full  all  the  claims  preferred,  pursuant  to  this  section, 
they  shall  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  same  pro  rata  to  the  amount  of  each  sucb 
claim. 


111. 

THE  DEMOCRACY  IN  1884. 

THE    POLICY    OF    THE    PARTY    ON    THIS    VITAL    QUESTION  AS  EXPRESSED    IN    ITS 
NATIONAL    PLATFORM  AT  CHICAGO. 

The  convention  of  1884,  which  nominated  Mr.  Cleveland  for  President,  in  the 
platform  from  which  he  accepted  and  upon  which  he  was  elected,  spake  with  no 
uncertain  sound.  The  following  extracts  from  the  declarations  of  that  document 
may  be  specially  recalled ; 

Knowing  full  well,  however,  that  legislation  affecting  the  occupations  of  the  people 
should  be  cautious  and  conservative  in  method,  not  in  advance  of  public  opinion,  but 
responsive  to  its  demands,  the  Democratic  party  is  pledged  to  revise  the  tariff  in  a  spirit  of 
fairness  to  all  interests. 

But  in  making  reduction  in  taxes,  it  is  not  proposed  to  injure  any  domestic  industries, 
but  rather  to  promote  their  healthy  growth.  From  the  foundation  of  this  Government 
taxes  collected  at  the  custom-house  have  been  the  chief  source  of  Federal  revenue.  Such 
they  must  continue  to  be.  Moreover,  many  industries  have  come  to  rely  upon  legislation 
for  successful  continuance,  so  that  any  change  of  law  must  be  at  every  step  regardful  of 
the  labor  and  capital  thus  Involved.  The  orocess  of  reform  must  be  subject  in  the  execu- 
tion to  this  plain  dictate  of  justice. 
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All  taxation  shall  be  limited  to  the  requirements  of  economical  government.  The 
necessary  reduction  In  taxation  can  and  must  be  effected  without  depriving  American 
labor  of  the  ability  to  compete  successfully  with  foreign  labor,  and  without  Imposing  lower 
rates  of  duty  than  will  be  ample  to  cover  any  increased  cost  of  production  which  may 
exist  In  consequence  of  the  higher  rate  of  wages  prevailing  in  this  country. 

We  believe  that  labor  Is  best  rewarded  where  it  is  freest  and  most  enlightened.  It 
should  therefore  be  fostered  and  cherished  We  favor  the  repeal  of  all  laws  restricting  the 
free  action  of  labor,  and  the  enactment  of  laws  by  which  labor  organizations  may  be  incor- 
porated, and  of  all  such  legislation  as  will  tend  to  enlighten  the  people  as  to  the  true  rela- 
tions of  capital  and  labor. 

We  believe  that  the  public  lands  ought,  as  far  as  possible,  to  be  kept  as  homesteads  for 
actual  settlers ;  that  all  unearned  lands  heretofore  improvldently  granted  to  railroad  cor- 
porations by  the  action  of  the  Republican  party  should  be  restored  to  the  public  domain; 
and  that  no  more  grants  of  land  shall  be  made  to  corporations,  or  be  allowed  to  fall  into  the 
ownership  of  alien  absentees. 

Under  a  quarter  century  of  Republican  rule  and  policy,  despite  our  manifest  advan- 
tage over  all  other  nations  in  high-paid  labor,  favorable  climates  and  teeming  soils; 
despite  frSedom  of  trade  among  all  these  United  States;  despite  their  population  by  the 
foremost  races  of  men  and  an  annual  immigration  of  the  young,  thrifty  and  adventurous 
of  all  nations;  despite  our  freedom  here  from  the  inherited  burdens  of  life  and  industry  in 
old-world  monarchies— their  costly  war  navies,  their  vast  tax-consuraing,  non-producing 
standing  armies;  despite  twenty  years  of  peace— that  Republican  rule  and  policy  have 
managed  to  surrender  to  Great  Britain,  along  with  our  commerce,  the  control  of  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world. 

Instead  of  the  Republican  party's  British  policy,  we  demand  on  behalf  of  the  Ameri- 
can Democracy  an  American  policj'. 

Instead  of  the  Republican  party's  discredited  scheme  and  false  pretense  of  friendship 
for  American  labor,  expressed  by  imposing  taxes,  we  demand  in  behalf  of  the  Democracy, 
freedom  for  American  labor  by  reducing  taxes,  to  the  end  that  these  United  States  may 
compete  with  unhindered  powers  for  the  primacy  among  nations  in  all  the  arts  of  peace 
«nd  fruits  of  liberty. 


THE  president's  INTERPRETATION  OF  THE   LABOR    PLANK. 

In  bis  letter  of  acceptance  under  date  of  August  17, 1884,  Mr.  Cleveland  inter- 
preted the  labor  plank  in  this  language : 

A  true  American  sentiment  recognizes  the  dignity  of  labor  and  the  fact  that  honor  lies 
in  honest  toil .  Contented  labor  is  an  element  of  national  prosperity.  Ability  to  work  con- 
stitutes the  capital  and  the  wage  of  labor  the  income  of  a  vast  number  of  our  population, 
and  this  interest  should  be  jealously  protected.  Our  workingmen  are  not  asking  unrea- 
sonable indulgence,  but  as  intelligent  and  manly  citizens  they  seek  the  same  consideration 
-which  those  demand  who  have  other  interests  at  stake.  They  should  receive  their  full 
share  of  the  care  and  attention  of  those  who  make  and  execute  the  laws,  to  the  end  that 
the  wants  and  needs  of  the  employers  and  employed  shall  alike  be  subserved,  and  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country,  the  common  heritage  of  both,  be  advanced.  As  related  to  this  subject, 
while  we  should  not  discourage  the  immigration  of  those  who  come  to  acknowledge  allegi- 
ance to  our  Government  and  add  to  our  citizen  population,  yet  as  a  means  of  protection  to 
our  working  men  a  different  rule  should  prevail  concerning  those  who,  if  they  come  or  are 
brought  to  our  land,  do  not  intend  to  become  Americans,  but  will  injuriously  compete  with 
those  justly  entitled  to  our  field  of  labor. 

A  proper  regard  for  the  welfare  of  the  workingman  being  Insep  irably  connected  with 
the  integrity  of  our  institutions,  none  of  our  citizens  are  more  Interested  than  they  in 
guarding  against  any  corrupting  influences  which  seek  to  pervert  the  beneficent  purposes 
of  our  Government,  and  none  should  be  more  watchful  of  the  artful  machinations  of  those 
-who  allure  them  to  self-inflicted  injury. 
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IV. 

CLEVELAND'S  RECOMMENDATIONS  AS  PRESIDENT. 

PRACTICAL  SUGGESTIONS  FOR    THE    BELIEF    OF    LABOR,  COMMUNICATED    TO  CON- 
GRESS FROM  TIME  TO  TIME. 

The  perusal  of  the  President's  messages,  letters  and  other  ofBcial  utterances, 
published  at  length  in  different  parts  of  this  volume,  will  show  them  to  be  replete 
■with  suggestions  similar  to  those  above  given  in  behalf  of  labor  and  of  securing  to  it 
the  highest  possible  reward.  The  entire  policy  ol  the  administration  in  all  the  different 
departments  and  bureaus  has  been  directed  to  this  end. 

The  rebuilding  of  the  American  Navy  in  American  shipyards,  and  with  Amer- 
ican material,  upon  honest  businesss  methods ;  the  correction  of  corporal  ion  abuses, 
and  the  enforcement  of  the  Government's  obligations  against  the  great  Pacific  rail- 
ways; the  reclamation  of  many  million  acres  of  the  public  lands;  the  real  pro- 
tection to  American  labor  by  a  tariff  reform  movement,  looking  to  a  reduction  in 
price  of  the  necessaries  of  life  and  a  cheapening  of  the  raw  materials  necessary  to  our 
manufactures;  the  restoration  ot  our  maritime  greatness  and  the  introduction  Of 
business  methods  in  all  departments  of  the  Federal  Government,  have  all  been  in  the 
true  interest  of  American  labor. 

A  BUREAU  FOB  ARBITRATING   DIFFERENCES  RECOMMENDED. 

Early  in  1886  the  large  number  of  strikes  and  lockouts  attracted  the  President's 
attention.  As  an  expression  of  his  desire  to  promote  harmony  between  employer 
and  workman  he  sent  the  following  message  to  Congress  on  April  22d  of  that  year: 
To  tlie  Senate  and  Rouse  of  Representatives  : 

The  Constitution  imposes  upon  the  President  the  duty  of  recomra ending  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Congress  from  time  to  time  such  measures  as  he  shall  judge  necessary  and 
expedient. 

I  am  so  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of  immediately  and  thoughtfully  meet- 
ing the  problem  which  recent  events  and  a  present  condition  have  thrust  upon  us,  involving 
the  settlement  of  disputes  arising  between  our  laboring  men  and  their  employers,  that  I 
am  constrained  to  recommend  to  Congress  legislation  upon  this  serious  and  pressing 
subject. 

Under  our  form  of  government  the  value  of  labor  as  an  element  of  national  prosperity 
should  be  distinctly  recognized,  and  the  welfare  of  the  laboring  man  should  be  regarded  as 
especially  entitled  to  legislative  care.  In  a  country  which  offers  to  all  its  citizens  the 
highest  attainment  of  social  and  political  distinction  its  workingmen  cannot  Justly  or  safely 
Ije  considered  as  irrevocably  consigned  to  the  limits  of  a  class  and  entitled  to  no  atten- 
tion and  allowed  no  protest  against  neglect. 

The  laboring  man  bearing  in  his  hand  an  indispensable  contribution  to  our  growth  and 
progress,  may  well  insist.with  manly  courage  and  as  a  right,  upon  the  same  recognition  from 
those  who  make  our  laws,  as  Is  accorded  to  any  other  citizen  having  a  valuable  interest  in 
charge;  and  his  reasonable  demands  should  be  mot  in  such  a  spirit  of  appreciation  and 
fairness  as  to  Induce  a  contented  and  patriotic  co-operation  in  the  achievement  of  a  grand 
national  destiny. 

While  the  real  interests  of  labor  are  not  promoted  by  a  resort  to  threats  and  violent 
manifestations,  and  while  those  who,  under  the  pretexts  of  an  advocacyof  the  claims  of 
labor,  wantonly  attack  the  rights  of  capital,  and  for  selfish  purposes  or  the  love  of  disorder 
sow  seeds  of  violence  and  discontent,  should  neither  be  encouraged  nor  conciliated,  all 
legislation  on  the  subject  should  be  calmly  and  deliberately  undertaken,  with  no  purpose 
of  satisfying  unreasonable  demands  or  gaining  partisan  advantage. 
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The  present  condition  of  the  relations  between  labor  and  capital  is  far  from  satisfac- 
tory. The  discontent  of  the  employed  is  due  in  a  large  degree  to  the  grofping  and  heedksa 
exactions  of  emiiloyers,  and  the  alleged  discrimination  in  favor  of  capital  as  an  object  of  govern- 
mental attention.  It  must  also  be  conceded  that  the  laboring  men  are  not  always  careful  to 
avoid  causeless  and  unjustifiable  disturbance. 

SOME  RELIEF  MAY  BE  HAD  BY  LAW. 

Though  the  importance  of  a  better  accord  between  these  interests  is  apparent,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  any  effort  in  that  direction  by  the  Federal  Government  must  be 
greatly  limited  by  constitutional  restrictions.  There  are  many  grievances  which  legisla- 
tion by  Congress  cannot  redress,  and  many  conditions  which  cannot  by  such  means  be 
reformed. 

Something  may  be  done  under  Federal  authority  to  prevent  the  disturbances  which 
so  often  arise  from  disputes  between  employers  and  the  employed,  and  which  at  times 
seriously  threaten  the  business  interests  of  the  country;  and  in  ray  opinion  the  proper 
theory  upon  which  to  proCeed  is  that  of  voluntary  arbitration  as  the  means  of  settlingr 
these  difficulties. 

But  I  suggest  that  Instead  of  arbitrators  chosen  in  the  heat  of  conflicting  claims,  and 
after  each  dispute  shall  arise,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  same,  there  be  created  a 
Commission  of  Labor,  consisting  of  three  members,  who  shall  be  regular  officers  of  the 
Government,  charged  among  other  duties  with  the  consideration  and  settlement,  when 
possible,  of  all  controversies  between  labor  and  capital. 

A  Commission  thus  organized  would  have  the  advantage  of  being  a  sable  body,  and 
Its  members,  as  they  gained  experience,  would  constantly  improve  in  their  ability  to  deal 
intelligently  and  usefully  with  ihe  questions  which  might  be  submitted  to  them.  If 
arbitrators  are  chosen  for  temporary  service  as  each  case  of  dispute  arises,  experience  and 
familiarity  with  much  that  is  involved  in  the  question  will  be  lacking,  extreme  partisan-ship 
and  bias  will  be  the  qualifications  sought  on  either  side,  and  frequent  complaints  of  unfair- 
ness and  partiality  will  be  inevitable. 

The  imposition  upon  a  Federal  court  of  duty  so  foreign  to  the  judicial  function  as  the 
selection  of  an  arbitrator  in  such  cases,  is  at  least  of  doubtful  propriety. 

JUST  AND  SENSIBLE  RECOaNITION  OP  LABOR. 

The  establishment  by  Federal  authority  of  such  a  Bureau  would  be  a  Just  and  sensible 
recognition  of  the  value  of  labor,  and  of  iis  right  be  represented  in  the  departments  of  the 
Government.  So  far  as  its  conciliatory  offices  shall  have  relation  to  disturbances  which 
Interfered  with  transit  and  commerce  between  the  States,  its  existence  would  be  justified* 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  whish  gives  to  Congress  the  power  "to  regulate 
commerce  with  foreign  nations  and  among  the  several  States."  And  in  the  frequent 
disputes  between  the  laboring  men  and  their  employers,  of  less  extent  and  the  conse- 
quences of  which  are  confined  within  State  limits  and  threaten  domestic  violence,  the 
interposition  of  such  a  Commission  might  be  tendered,  upon  the  application  of  the  legisla- 
ture or  executive  of  a  State,  under  the  constitutional  provision  which  requires  the  General 
Government  to  "protect"  each  of  the  States  "against  domestic  violence." 

POWER  TO  INVESTIGATE  STB  IKES  AND  LOCK-OUTS. 

If  such  a  Commission  were  fairly  organized,  the  risk  of  a  loss  of  popular  support  and 
sympathy  resulting  from  a  refusal  to  submit  to  so  peaceful  an  instrumentality,  would  con 
strain  both  parties  to  such  disputes  to  invoke  its  interference  and  abide  by  its  decisions. 
There  would  also  be  good  reason  to  hope  that  the  very  existence  of  such  an  agency  would 
invite  application  to  it  for  advice  and  counsel,  frequently  resultinp-  in  the  advoidance  of 
contention  and  misunderstanding. 

If  the  usefulness  of  such  a  Commission  is  doubted  because  it  might  lack  power  to 
enforce  its  decisions,  much  encouragement  is  derived  from  the  conceded  good  that  has 
been  accomplished  by  the  railroad  commissions  which  have  been  organized  In  many  of  the 
States,  which,  having  little  more  than  advisory  power,  have  exerted  a  most  salutary 
influence  in  the  settlement  of  disputes  between  conflicting  interests. 
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In  July,  1B81,  by  a  law  of  CongrreBS,  a  Bureau  of  Labor  was  established  and  placed  In 
«taargre  of  a  Commissioner  of  Labor,  who  is  required  to  "collect  information  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  labor,  its  relations  to  capital,  the  hour&  of  labor  and  the  earnings  of  laborlnir  men 
and  women,  and  the  means  of  promoting  their  material,  social,  intellectual  and  morai 
prosperity." 

The  Commission  which  I  suggest  could  easily  be  engrafted  upon  the  Bureau  thus 
Already  organized,  by  the  addition  of  two  more  Commissioners  and  by  supplementing  the 
duties  now  imposed  upon  it  by  such  other  powers  and  functions  as  would  permit  the 
-Commissioners  to  act  as  arbitrators  when  necessary  between  labor  and  capital  under 
such  limitations  and  upon  such  occasions  as  should  be  deemed  proper  and  useful. 

Power  should  also  be  distinctly  conferred  upon  this  Bureau  to  investigate  the  causes 
of  all  disputes  as  they  occur,  whether  submitted  for  arbitration  or  not,  so  that  informa- 
tion may  always  be  at  hand  to  aid  legislation  on  the  subject  when  necessary  and 
<le8irable. 

GROVER  CLEVELAND. 
BxECTTTlvi  MAVSiOir,  April  2Z,  1886. 


A  PEACEFUL  METHOD  OF  SBTTLINO  DIFFERENCES. 

In  his  Becond  annual  message  to  Congress,  December,  1886,  he  recurred  to  the 
question  as  follows : 

The  relations  of  labor  to  capital  and  of  laboring  men  to  their  employers  are  of  the 
utmost  concern  to  every  patriotic  citizen.  When  these  are  strained  and  distorted,  unjusti. 
flable  claims  are  apt  to  be  insisted  upon  by  both  interests,  and  in  the  controversy  which 
results,  the  welfare  of  all  and  the  prosperity  of  the  country  are  jeopardized.  Any  inter- 
"ventionof  the  General  Government,  within  thellmlis  of  its  constitutional  authority,  to 
avert  such  a  condition,  should  be  willingly  accorded. 

In  a  special  message  transmitted  to  the  Congress  at  its  last  session  I  suggested  the 
enlargement  of  our  present  Labor  Bureau  and  adding  to  its  present  functions  the  power 
of  arbitration  In  cases  where  differences  arise  between  employer  and  employed.  When 
these  differences  reach  such  a  stage  as  to  result  in  the  interruption  of  commerce  between 
the  States,  the  application  of  this  remedy  by  the  General  Government  might  be  regarded 
as  entirely  within  its  constitutional  powers.  And  I  think  we  might  reasonably  hope  that 
such  arbitrators,  if  carefully  selected  and  if  entitled  to  the  confidence  of  the  paities  to  be 
affected,  would  be  voluntarily  called  to  the  settlement  of  controversies  of  less  extent  and 
Aot  necessarily  within  the  domain  of  Federal  regulation. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  this  suggestion  is  worthy  the  attention  of  the  Congress. 


BSCOONITION  OF  THE  KQUALITT  OF  AMERICAN  CITIZENSHIP. 

But  after  all  has  been  done  by  the  passage  of  laws  either  Federal  or  State  to  relieve  a 
situation  full  of  solicitude,  much  more  remains  to  be  accomplished  by  the  reinstatement 
and  cultivation  of  a  true  American  sentiment  which  recognizes  the  equality  of  American 
citizenship.  This,  in  the  light  of  our  traditions  and  in  loyalty  to  the  spirit  of  our 
Institutions,  would  teach  that  a  hearty  co-operation  on  the  part  of  all  Interests  is  the 
surest  path  to  national  greatness  and  the  happiness  of  all  our  people,  that  capital 
should,  in  recognition  of  the  brotherhood  of  our  citizenship  and  in  a  spirit  of  American 
fairness,  generously  accord  to  labor  its  just  compensation  and  consideration,  and  that 
contented  labor  is  capital's  best  protection  and  faithful  ally.  It  would  teach,  too,  that  the 
■diverse  situations  of  our  people  are  Inseparable  from  our  civilization,  that  every  citizen 
should,  in  his  sphere,  be  a  contributor  to  the  general  good,  that  capital  does  not  neceaaarily 
tend  to  the  oppression  of  labor,  and  that  violent  disturbances  and  disorders  alienate  from 
their  promoters  true  American  sympathy  and  kindly  feeling. 

23 
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NO  LABORING  CLASS  FIXED  WITHIN  UNYIELDING  BOUNDS. 

In  another  division  of  the  same  message  he  said : 

Due  regard  should  be  also  accorded  In  any  proposed  readjustment,  to  the  interests  of 
American  labor  so  far  as  they  are  involved.  We  congratulate  ourselves  that  there  is; 
among  us  no  laboring  class,  fixed  within  unyielding  bounds  and  doomed  under  all  conditions 
to  the  Inexorable  fate  of  daily  toil.  We  recognize  in  labor  a  chief  factor  in  the  wealth  of 
the  republic,  and  we  treat  those  who  have  it  In  their  keeping  as  citizens  entitled  to  the 
most  careful  regard  and  thoughtful  attention.  This  regard  and  attention  shquld  be 
awarded  them,  not  only  because  labor  is  the  capital  of  our  workingmen,  justly  entitled  to 
Its  share  of  Government  favor,  but  for  the  further  and  not  less  important  reason,  that  the 
laboring  man  surrounded  by  his  family  in  his  humble  home,  as  a  consumer  is  vitally  inter- 
ested in  all  that  cheapens  the  cost  of  living  and  enables  him  to  bring  within  his  domestic 
circle  additional  comforts  and  advantages. 

This  relation  of  the  workingman  to  the  revenue  laws  of  the  country,  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  palpably  infliiences  the  question  of  wages,  should  not  be  forgotten  in  the  justi- 
fiable prominence  given  to  the  proper  maintenance  of  the  supply  and  protection  of  well- 
paid  labor.  And  these  considerations  suggest  such  an  arrangement  of  Government 
revenues  as  shall  reduce  the  expense  of  living,  while  it  does  not  curtail  the  opportunity 
for  work  nor  reduce  the  compensation  of  American  labor,  and  injuriously  affect  its  condi- 
tion and  the  dignified  place  it  holds  in  the  estimation  of  our  people. 


LABOR  IMPORTED  UNDER  CONTRACT. 

THE  REPUBLICANS    ENACTED  LAWS  TO    BRING    IN    CHEAPER    LABOR  WHILE  THK 
SOLDIERS  WERE  IN  THE  FIELD. 

Now  that  the  Republicans  are  seeking  to  pose  as  the  special  friends  of  the  labor- 
ing man  in  the  United  States,  it  is  proper  to  subject  their  pretensions  to  analysis.  If 
they  are  so  friendly  now  it  is  well  to  try  and  discover  whether  they  have  always  been 
so,  or  whether  it  is  merely  a  new-found  zeal  which  is  intended  to  be  merely  "a  good 
enough  Morgan  for  this  election." 

Among  the  questions  most  important  to  the  American  laborer  is  the  immi- 
gration under  contract  of  men  from  other  countries.  If  this  can  be  done,  every 
employer  who  is  anxious  to  squeeze  his  labor  down  to  the  lowest  notch  of  wages, 
every  manufacturer  who  is  confronted  by  a  strike  on  the  part  of  his  employes  may 
simply  send  his  agents  abroad  and  import,  under  contract,  as  many  men  and  women 
ias  he  needs  without  any  regard,  during  the  time  for  which  the  contract  is  made,  to 
the  ruling  rates  of  wages  in  this  country. 

It  was  legislation  by  a  Republican  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  which 
allowed  this  to  be  done  from  1864,  when  the  law  was  enacted,  to  1885,  when  after  a 
long  and  determined  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Republican  Senate,  a  Democratic 
House  finally  succeeded  in  securing  the  repeal  cf  the  obnoxious  law. 
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A  CONTRACT  LABOR  LAW  WUICU  FILLED  THE  SOLDIERS'  PLACES. 

In  18G4,  fv'bile  our  mechanics,  operatives,  miners  and  laborers  were  in  the  field 
fighting  for  the  perpetuity  of  the  Union,  there  was  introduced  into  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  a  bill  which  inflicted  untold  misery  upon  the  laboring  population 
of  the  United  States.  Senator  Sherman  in  introducing  the  bill  made  use  of  the 
following  words  in  explaining  it: 

The  special  wants  for  labor  la  this  country  at  the  present  time  are  very  grreat.  The 
war  has  depleted  our  workshops  and  materially  lessened  our  supply  of  labor  Id  every 
department  of  industry  and  mech  anlsm.  In  their  noble  response  to  the  call  of  their 
country  our  workmen  in  every  branch  of  the  useful  arts  have  left  vacancies  which  must 
bo  filled  or  the  material  interests  of  the  country  must  suffer.  The  immense  amount  of 
native  labor  occupied  by  the  war  calls  for  a  large  increa  se  of  foreign  immigration  to  make 
up  the  deficiency  at  home.  The  demand  for  labor  never  was  greater  than  at  present,  and 
the  fields  of  usefulness  were  never  so  varied  and  promising . 

The  second  section  of  this  law  reads  as  follows  : 

Sbc.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  all  contracts  that  shall  be  made  by  emigrants  to 
the  United  States  In  foreign  countries,  in  conformity  to  regujatlons  that  may  be  established 
by  the  said  commissioner,  whereby  emigrants  shall  pledge  the  wa^res  of  their  labor  for  a 
term  not  exceeding  twelve  months,  to  repay  the  expenses  of  their  emigration,  shall  be  held 
to  be  valid  in  law,  and  may  be  enforced  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  several 
States  and  Territories ;  and  such  advances,  if  so  stipulated  in  the  contract,  and  the  con- 
tract be  recorded  in  the  recorder's  offloe  in  the  county  where  the  emigrant  shall  settle^ 
shall  operate  as  a  lien  upon  any  land  thereafter  acquired  by  the  emigrant,  whether  under 
the  homestead  law  when  the  title  is  consummated,  or  on  property  otherwise  acquired  until 
liquidated  by  the  emigrant;  but  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  deemed  to  authorize  any 
contract  contravening  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  or  creating  in  any  way  the 
relation  of  slavery  or  servitude.    (U.  S.  Stats,  at  Large,  vol.  15, 1863-'65.) 

The  extent  to  which  the  authors  of  this  measure  knew  they  were  going  is  appa- 
rent from  the  last  lines  of  this  section — "but  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be 
deemed  to  authorize  any  contract  contravening  the  Constitationof  the  United  States 
or  creating  in  any  way  the  relation  of  slavery  or  servitude." 

This  will  serve  to  show  to  many  persons,  who  have  often  wondered  how  many 
men  got  rich  so  rapidly  during  the  war,  how  it  was  done.  While  the  bone  and 
sinew  of  the  country  were  in  the  field  fighting  their  country's  battles,  the  manufac- 
turers, subsidized  by  the  most  exorbitant  duties  ever  levied  in  this  country,  were 
authorized  to  send  their  agents  to  Europe  and  there  seek  out  men  to  fill  the  places 
of  the  absent  soldiers,  who  were  fighting  for  the  munificent  wages  of  $13  a  month 
and  found. 

IT  REMAINED  A  LAW  UNTIL  REPEALED  BY  DEMOCRATS. 

This  law  remained  in  force  until  1885 — more  than  twenty  years — and  nearly 
nineteen  years  after  the  war,  which  was  given  as  the  excuse  for  its  enactment, 
was  over ;  and  every  eflbrt  to  repeal  it  in  the  interest  of  American  labor  was 
thwarted  by  Republicans  in  the  interest  of  the  contractor  and  manufacturer.  From 
the  time  of  the  enactment  of  this  law  till  its  repeal  over  6,500,000  immigrants  came 
to  our  shores.  How  many  of  these  came  voluntarily  upon  their  own  resources 
because  of  their  admiration  for  our  institutions,  and  how  many  debased  and  vicious 
characters  were  brought  here  under  this  contract  system  cannnot  even  be  estimated. 
Laborers  were  imported  under  the  provisions  ot  this  law  up  to  the  time  of  its  repeal, 
and  the  statutes  now  in  force  prohibiting  the  same  are  being  evaded  in  every  possi- 
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ble  way  by  the  men  who  cry  loudest  "protection  to  American  labor !"  The  Repub- 
lican party,  supreme  in  all  the  Departments  of  the  Government,  was  cognizant  of 
the  fact,  but  no  step  was  taken  to  protect  American  labor  from  this  competition. 

Not  only  was  the  war  long  past  and  the  necessity  for  its  continuance  gone,  but 
all  through  the  panic  of  1873  and  the  prolonged  financial  disturbance  which  fol- 
lowed, this  law  remained  unrepealed.  During  this  time  more  than  half  a  million  of 
men  were  discharged  from  mills  and  factories.  But  the  contract  labor  law  still 
went  on.  Under  its  provisions  the  Camegies,  the  Ammidons,  the  DePauws  and 
the  Phillipses  could  go  freely  into  the  markets  of  the  world  and  buy  all  the  labor 
they  could  find  and  pay  it  such  prices  as  it  would  take. 

The  soldiers  of  the  union  had  long  since  returned,  and  were  as  bravely  pursuing 
the  arts  of  peace  as  they  had  those  of  war.  Still  they  were  cut  ofl"  from  employment 
unless  they  would  accept  the  wages  satisfactory  to  what  the  over-protected  interests 
saw  fit  then,  as  well  as  now,  to  call  'the  pauper  labor  of  Europe,"  or  the  Coolie 
contract  and  servile  labor  of  Asia. 


REFUSAL  EVEN  TO  CONSIDER  THE   QUESTION. 

Individual  efibrts  were  made  from  time  to  time  to  secure  a  repeal  or  modifica- 
tion of  the  law.  On  the  13th  of  December,  1869,  Senator  Wilson,  of  Maesachusetts^ 
introduced  a  bill  to  regulate  the  importation  of  immigrants  under  contract.  This 
bill  was  called  up  by  him  on  the  23d  of  April,  1870,  and  its  consideration  urged; 
but  Senator  Ferry,  of  Michigan,  objected,  and  the  bill  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  a  majority  c  f  whom  were  Republicans,  who  reported  against 
its  passage.  They  were  unwilling  to  consider  a  bill  to  even  regulate  the  subject 
four  years  after  the  war  was  over. 

On  the  5th  of  February,  1870,  Senator  Wilson  introduced  another  bill  (S.  5C3) 
to  make  the  importation  of  immigration  under  contract  unlawful.  lie  made  several 
eflForts  to  secure  consideration  of  the  same  without  reference  to  a  committee,  but 
objections  were  made,  and  on  December  12, 1870,  it  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  and  was  never  heard  of  again.  No  power  was  strong 
enough  to  carry  a  biU  through  the  committee ;  the  ears  of  Republicans  were  deaf 
to  all  appeals.  They  saw  American  workmen  out  of  employment,  wages  going 
down,  strikes  and  lock-outs  daily  occurring,  but  none  of  these  aroused  their 
aittention. 

Further  attempts  were  made  from  time  to  time  to  give  the  needed  relief  to 
jabor,  but  they  were  all  successfully  resisted. 

Even  when  the  matter  had  grown  so  serious  that  organized  labor  had  begun  to 
make  itself  felt,  the  proposition  to  repeal  this  law  was  continually  resisted.  On  the 
8th  of  January,  propitious  as  the  anniversary  of  General  Jackson's  victory  at  New 
Orleans,  Martin  A.  Foran,  a  Democratic  Representative  in  Congress  from  the  State 
of  Ohio,  introduced  a  stringent  bill  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  labor  under 
contract. 

The  bill  passed  the  Democratic  House  on  June  19  following,  and  was  at  once 
sent  to  the  Senate.  Here,  however,  it  was  subjected  to  the  same  old  tactics  of 
delay ;  it  did  not  secure  attention  and  reach  passage  until  February,  1885,  after  the 
people  at  a  general  election  had  passed  judgment  on  the  Republican  party  and 
evicted  it  from  office. 
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VI. 

ENFORCING  THE  LAW. 

PERSISTENT  AND  SUCCESSFUL  EFFORTS  TO  EXCLUDE  LABOR  IMPORTED  UNDER 
CONTRACTS  MADE  ABROAD. 

The  most  vigorous  and  determined  efforts  have  been  made  by  the  President 
and  Department  of  Justice  to  enforce  this  law.  Prosecutions  have  not  only  been 
instituted  whenever  complaint  has  been  made,  but  District  Attorneys  have  been 
instructed  to  give  their  personal  attention  to  any  case  which  might  arise  in  the  dis- 
tricts over  which  they  have  authority. 

Soon  after  the  amended  law  became  in  force  the  Attomey-Gteneral  wrote  the 
following  by  way  of  instruction  to  J.  S.  H.  Frink,  United  States  District  Attorney 
for  the  district  of  New  Hampshire : 

Dkpartmbht  of  Justios,  Washington,  D.  C,  April  36, 1888. 
J.  8.  H.  Fbink,  Esq.,  U.  S.  Attorney, 

Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

Sir:— In  response  to  my  request  I  received  yours  containing  affidavits  and  other  papers 
relating  to  a  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  acts  of  1885  and  1387  concerning  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  labor  by  contract,  to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  the  Upper  Coos  Ball- 
road. 

By  the  provisions  of  the  second  section  of  the  act  of  1885,  the  penalty  Is  Imposed  for 
the  violation  of  the  first  section  of  the  act.  The  penalty  may  be  sued  for  and  recovered  by 
the  United  States,  or  by  any  person  "who  may  first  bring  the  action."  The  duty  is  imposed 
on  the  United  States  Attorney  to  prosecute  every  such  suit  at  the  expense  of  the  United 
States.  If  any  suits  are  brought  by  private  parties  under  the  act  to  recover  the  penalty, 
examine  the  facts  on  which  they  are  founded  with  care,  and  if  they  warrant  action,  prose- 
cute them  with  diligence.  If  suits  are  not  brought  by  private  parties  in  such  cases  as  from 
the  facts  brought  to  your  knowledge  show  a  wilful  violation  of  the  law,  thoroughly  inves- 
tigate the  facts  that  can  be  proven  by  evidence  that  can  be  relied  on,  and  bring  suit  or 
suits  against  the  culpable  parties  or  corporation,  in  the  name  of  the  United  States,  suffi- 
cient in  number  and  amount  to  vindicate  the  sanctity  of  the  law.  •  ■  * 

Very  Respectfully, 

A.  H.  OAKLAND,  Attorney  General. 


THE  PRESIDENT   HIMSELF  GIVES  INSTRUCTIONS. 

President  Cleveland  has  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  enforcement  of  the  law. 
In  April  last  there  was  reported  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  employing  fishermen  on 
the  Massachusetts  coast  to  import  under  contract  a  considerable  number  of  men  to  be 
employed  in  the  fisheries.  Thereupon  the  President  wrote  the  following  letter  of 
instruction  to  the  District  Attorney  for  the  district  of  Eastern  Massachusetts : 

ExECurrvB  Mansion,  Washington,  April  18,  1888. 
To  the  Hon.  O.  A.  G  alvin.  VniUd  Slates  Dittrict  Mtorney,  Boston,  Mass. : 

DsAB  Sir— Information  has  reached  the  Treasury  Departtncnt  that  a  large  number  of 
foreigners  have  been  brought  into  Massachusetts  under  violation  of  the  contract  labor  law, 
for  the  purpose  of  manning  American  fishing  vessels  sent  out  from  the  ports  of  Gloucester, 
Boston,  and  Beverly  for  the  purpose  of  taking  fish  along  the  Canadian  coast. 
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It  seems  to  me  quite  certain  that  such  foreigners,  aliens,  have  been  brought  In  by  par- 
ties in  direct  violation  of  the  statute  covering  such  cases,  and  I  believe  that  the  importa- 
tion of  such  foreigners  tends  to  the  displacement  of  American  labor. 

I  am  aware  that  many  of  these  persons  have,  through  the  care  of  the  officials,  been 
returned  to  the  country  from  which  they  came.  I,  therefore,  enjoin  on  you  the  duty  of  a 
Pfompt  investigation  of  these  cases,  and  request  that  you  center  with  the  Collectors  of  the 
ports  of  Boston  and  Gloucester,  that  prompt  and  effective  measures  may  be  taken. 

The  department  has  ordered  that  special  agents  be  detailed  who  will  report  directly  to 
you,  and  if  you  require  any  further  assistance  it  will  be  given  you  upon  application. 

Yours  truly, 

GROVER  CLEVELAND. 


8UOGB8TING  ADDITIOKAL  LEGISLATION   TO  CONGRESS. 

The  following  letter,  addressed  to  Congress  by  the  present  Democratic  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  illustrates  the  efficient  and  diligent  elforts  of  the  present 
administration  to  prevent  such  importations  of  pauper  labor : 

Treasury  Department, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 

Washington,  D.  C,  July  16th,  1888. 
To  the  Speaker  United  States  House  of  Bepresentatives  : 

Sir  :  The  attention  of  the  Congress  is  respectfully  Invited  to  the  necessity  of  further 
legislation  for  the  better  enforcement  of  the  Allen  Contract  Labor  Law. 

The  initial  enactment  upon  this  subject  was  approved  February  26, 1885  (33  Statg.  at 
Large  332).  It  declared  that  all  contracts  to  perform  labor  or  service,  or  having  reference  to 
the  performance  of  labor  or  service,  with  a  few  unimportant  exceptions  not  necessary  to  be 
here  noticed,  made  previous  to  the  immigrati(in  to,  or  importation  into  this  country  of  the 
laborer,  should  be  void,  and  it  should  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  firm  or  corporation  to  in 
any  manner  assist  any  foreign  laborer  into  this  country  under  a  contract  or  agreement, 
parol,  or  special,  express  or  implied,  made  previous  to  his  entry  to  perform  labor  or  service 
of  any  kind  in  the  United  States. 

The  landing  of  the  immigrant  was  not,  in  terms,  prohibited,  nor  was  there  any  provision 
for  his  return  to  the  country  from  whence  he  came,  and  the  only  measures  incorporated 
into  the  law  which  were  designed  to  secure  its  enforcement  were  the  imposition  of  a  pen- 
alty of  $1,000  for  a  violation  of  the  provisions  of  section  1,  to  be  sued  for  and  recovered  in 
the  Federal  Courts.  «**•••• 

THE  LAW  MADE  MORE  STRINGENT. 

Presumably  this  Jaw  was  not  found  to  be  sufficiently  effective  to  prevent  the  evils 
against  which  it  was  aimed,  and  on  February  23, 1887,  it  was  amended  (24  Stats,  page  474)  by 
adding  thereto  sections  6,  7  and  8,  which  charged  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  with  the 
duty  of  executing  the  provisions  of  the  act,  and  authorized  him  to  enter  into  contracts 
with  any  State  Commission,  board  or  officers  having  charge  of  the  local  affairs  of  immigra- 
tion in  the  ports  within  the  State,  and  prohibiting  the  landing  of  any  person  found  to  have 
been  brought  here  under  contract  to  labor  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  act,  and  pro- 
viding that  all  persons  included  in  the  prohibition  of  the  act  should  be  sent  back  to  the 
nations  to  which  they  belonged  and  from  whence  they  came,  and  authorizing  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  designate  any  State  Board  or  any  Commission,  or  any  person  or  persons 
in  any  State  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  cause  all  such  persons  to  be  returned,  and  who 
should  be  entitled  to  reasonable  compensation  therefor  to  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  who  was  authorized  to  prescribe  regulations  for  the  return  of  such  persons  and 
furnish  instructions  to  the  board,  commission  or  persons  charged  with  that  work,  and  the 
expense  of  the  return  must  be  borne  by  the  owners  of  the  vessels  in  which  they  came,  and 
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«ny  vesMl  ref usinsr  to  i^ar  suoh  expanse  should  not  be  permitted  to  land  at  or  clear  from 
«ny  port  of  the  United  States,  and  the  expenses  were  made  a  lien  upon  the  vessel, 
«nd  the  ncoessary  expenses  Inourred  in  the  execution  of  the  act  for  that  nsoal  year 
<namely,  endln?  June  30, 1887)  were  to  be  paid  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  other- 
wise appropriated. 

PBXCAtrriONS  taken  bt  the  trbasurt  depabtmbnt. 

On  March  24, 1887,  the  Acting  Secretary,  in  a  circular  addressed  to  the  Collectors  of 
Customs  and  Commissioners  of  Emigration  and  others,  called  attention  to  these  acts  and 
instructed  the  Collectors  of  Customs  to  cause  all  vessels  arrivinf?  from  foreign  ports  to  be 
examined  by  officers  of  the  port  who  mlgrht  be  in  the  customs  service,  in  order  to  ascertain 
■whether  any  alien  immigrants  forbidden  to  land  within  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1885 
were  on  such  vessels,  and  to  use  the  utmost  vigilance  to  prevent  the  landing  of  such  immi- 
grants, and  to  pecure  their  return  to  the  countries  from  whence  they  came  by  the  vessels  on 
their  arrival,  and  to  report  the  names  of  all  persons  or  firms  instrumental  in  engaging,  or 
Introducing  into  the  country,  contract  immigrants  prohibited  from  landing,  to  the  United 
states  Attorney  for  the  j  udicial  district  embracing  their  respective  ports,  and  also  the 
names  of  the  vessels  bringing  such  contract  immigrants,  and  of  their  masters.  In  order  that 
prosecutions  might  be  instigated  against  them  as  provided  for  in  sections  2  and  3  of  the 
original  act,  and  in  case  of  any  refusal  to  return  contract  immigrants  as  required  by  law. 
Collectors  were  instructed  to  promptly  institute  the  proceedings  authorized  by  section  8  of 
the  act  of  February  23,  1887.  Commissioners  of  Emigration  were  also  requested  to  aid 
Collectors  of  Customs  and  those  persons  designated  by  Collectors  when  the  service  required, 
■«o  far  as  might  be  possible  within  the  scope  of  their  legitimate  duties. 

APPROPRIATIONS  VOR  ENFOBCINQ  THB  LAW  EXHAUSTED. 

In  these  instructions  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  would  seem  to  have  gone  to  the 
very  verge  of  the  powers  conferred  upon  him  by  the  acts  referred  to.  But  at  the  time  this 
circular  was  Issued  the  Forty-ninth  Congress  had  expired,  the  appropriation  bills  for  the 
flsoal  year  1888  had  been  passed,  and  by  some  omission,  whether  accidental  or  intentional,  I 
am  unable  to  say,  no  appropriation  had  been  made  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  this 
law  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1888,  and  no  appropriation  has  thus  far  been  made 
or  contemplated,  that  1  am  aware  of,  to  defray  such  expenses  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
-June  30, 1889. 

Its  enforcement,  therefore,  during  this  period  by  the  Treasury  Department  has  neces- 
earily  been  made  an  incident  of  the  customs  service,  and  with  the  limited  and  Inadequate 
appropriations  provided  by  Congress  for  this  service  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  means 
for  a  perfect  and  successful  execution  of  the  law  are  wanting.  *  *  ♦  What  is 
needed  is  a  separate  and  independent  appropriation  for  the  service  required  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  under  the  act  of  1887.  There  is  in  the  Treasury  an  "Immigrant  Fund" 
derived  from  the  head-money  tax  provided  for  In  the  Immigration  Act  of  18S3  (22  Stats.  214), 
and  which  is  especially  appropriated  by  the  terms  of  that  act  to  defraying  the  expenses  of 
■carrying  it  into  effect. 

After  paying  out  of  that  fund  all  expenditures  properly  chargeable  to  it  there  was  a  bal- 
ance unexpended  on  June  30, 1888,  of  nearly  $335,000.  It  is  difficult  to  perceive  any  good 
reason  why  this  fund  should  not  also  be  charged  with  the  expense  of  enforcing  the  Allen 
Contract  Labor  Law.  It  relates  to  the  same  general  subject-matter,  namely,  the  exclusion 
from  this  country  of  undesirable  foreigners,  and  the  revenues  derived  from  the  tax  on  for- 
eign Immigration  can  be  properly,  and  It  is  believed,  profitably  employed  In  this  work. 

ENLARGED  POWEH8  FOR  THE  8ECRETART  OF  THE  TREASURY. 

An  enlargement  of  the  powers  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  under  the  act  of  1887, 
would  also  seem  to  be  desirable.  As  it  stands,  his  Jurisdiction  In  the  premises  apparently 
terminates  when  the  landing  of  the  immigrant  has  been  consummated.  From  information 
derived  from  reliable  sources,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  will  not  Infrequently  hap- 
pen that  the  evidence  going  to  show  that  the  immigrant  has  come  hero  under  a  contract  to 
labor,  is  inaccessible  until  it  is  too  late  to  be  of  any  avail.    The  provisions  of  this  law  are 
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now  well  known  abroad,  and  the  Immigrant  who  is  actually  coming  under  a  previous  con- 
tract to  labor,  has  the  strongest  of  motives  to  conceal  the  fact  and  avoid  his  detention  <wr 
ship-board  and  his  return  to  his  native  country. 

When  it  is  considered  that  many  of  these  immigrant  ships  entering  at  the  port  of  New 
York  bring  from  a  thousand  to  fifteen  hundred  passengers  at  a  trip,  and  sometimes  enter 
at  the  rate  of  four  or  five  a  day,  and  the  question  of  their  right  to  land  must  necessarily  be 
determined,  in  the  first  instance,  in  a  very  brief  period  of  time,  the  possibility  of  evading 
the  most  rigid  ezamination  that  can  be  instituted  under  such  circumstances,  is  not  remote. 
But  the  subsequent  conduct  of  the  immigrant  and  his  employer  may  furnish  strong  proof  of 
the  contract  previous  to  immigration.  It  should  likewise  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  entry 
of  these  immigrants  can  easily  be  effected  by  way  of  Canada,  and  they  may  be  brought 
across  the  border  at  points  many  miles  distant  from  the  place  where  a  customs  officer  may" 
be  located,  and  the  first  information  which  the  Department  or  any  of  its  ofiicers  may  have- 
of  their  presence  here  would  be  received  long  after  the  importation  has  been  made,  and- 
when  the  time  for  preventive  action  under  existing  laws  had  passed. 

THE  liAW   PART  OF  OUR  SETTLBD  POLIOT. 

Regarding  the  law,  therefore,  as  a  part  of  the  settled  policy  of  our  Government,  it 
would  seem  to  be  wise  to  provide  that  in  all  cases  where,  within  a  reasonable  time  after  th© 
landing  or  entry  of  the  immigi-ant,  the  Department  become  satisfied  that  his  landing  or 
entry  was  prohibited,  summary  proceedings  might  be  instituted  for  re-taking  the  immigrant 
and  returning  him  at  the  exijenae  of  the  owner  of  the  importing  vessel,  or  of  the  person 
contracting  for  his  service,  in  case  he  enters  from  the  adjoining  provinces. 

It  would  also  prove  a  great  stimulus  to  persons  who  may  be  interested  In  the  detection- 
and  prevention  of  violations  of  the  law,  if  it  was  provided  that  they  should  have  a  share  of 
the  penalties  recovered,  or  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  should  be  authorized  to  pay 
out  of  the  moneys  realized  upon  any  such  recovery  such  portion,  not  exceeding  50  per  cent.», 
as  he  may  deem  a  j  ust  and  reasonable  compensation  for  any  information  furnished  which  haS" 
led  to  the  recovery.  This  course  is  pursued  with  resi^ect  to  violations  of  the  revenue  law8» 
but  the  act  of  1885,  while  it  authorizes  any  person  to  bring  an  action  in  the  Federal  court* 
for  the  recovery  of  the  penalties  imposed,  makes  no  provision  for  his  compensation  or  for 
the  payment  to  him  of  any  portion  of  the  recovery,  in  case  the  prosecution  is  successful. 

A8K8  THAT  THB  LAW  BE  STRENGTHENED. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  facts  I  would  respectfully  submit  the  following  recommenda- 
tions : 

First.  That  the  sum  of  $50,000  be  appropriated  out  of  the  "  Immigrant  Fund  "  for  the- 
purpose  of  enabling  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the 
Alien  Contract  Labor  Law  of  1885,  as  amended  by  the  act  of  1887,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
defraying  the  expenses  which  he  is  authorized  to  incur  by  the  provisions  of  the  latter  act^ 
during  the  present  fiscal  year,  and  that  this  appropriation  be  made  in  the  General  Defici- 
ency Bill  now  pending,  or  in  some  other  proper  appropriation  bill.  If  Congress  approves  of 
this  recommendation  a  draft  of  a  provision  for  that  purpose  to  be  inserted  in  such  biU  la 
herewith  submitted. 

Second.  An  amendment  to  the  act  of  1887,  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,, 
in  case  he  shall  be  satisfied  that  an  immigrant  has  been  allowed  to  land  contrary  to  the  pro- 
hibition of  that  law,  to  cause  such  immigrant  within  a  reasonable  time,  say  one  year,  to  be-, 
taken  into  custody  and  returned  to  the  country  from  whence  he  came  at  the  expense  of  the 
owner  of  the  importing  vessel,  or  if  he  entered  from  an  adjoining  country  at  the  expense 
of  the  person  previously  contracting  for  the  services. 

Third.  An  amendment  to  the  act  of  1885,  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
pay  an  informer  who  furnishes  original  information  that  the  law  has  been  violated,  such  a 
share  of  the  penalties  recovered  as  he  may  deem  reasonable  and  just,  not  exceeding  50  per 
cent.,  where  it  appears  that  the  recovery  was  had  in  consequence  of  the  Information  thus- 
furnished.  Hespeotfully  yoiu"S, 

C.  S.  FAIRCHILD,  Secretary. 
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No  complaint  lias  been  made  in  any  quarter  that  the  present  Administration 
has  not  done  everything  in  its  power  to  execute  the  law  without  fear  or  favor,  and 
the  official  letters  already  presented  sufiiciently  attest  the  purpose  of  the  authoritiea 
to  do  what  in  them  lies  to  protect  labor  from  the  unfair  competition,  to  which  it 
was  for  more  than  twenty  years  subjected  under  Republican  rule. 

A  REPUBLICAN   SENATOR  WHO   IMPORTED  CONTRACT   LABORERS  IN   GREAT 

NUMBERS. 

There  is  now  pending  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Western 
District  of  Texas  an  action  in  which  the  United  States  is  plaintiff  and  Gustave 
Wilke,  John  V.  FarweU,  Cfiarlea  B.  FarweU,  Abner  Taylor  and  Amos  Babcock  are- 
defendants. 

The  pleadings  in  the  case  show  that  the  defendants  had  a  contract  for  the  erec- 
tion of  the  State-House  at  Austin,  Texas;  that  they  were  known  as  the  Capital 
Syndicate;  that  the  stonecutters  employed  to  cut  the  stone  struck  and  refused  to 
work  because  convicts  were  employed  at  the  quarries  in  getting  out  the  stone,  and 
the  defendants  then  sent  to  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  in  April,  1886,  and  brought  over 
eighty-seven  foreign  stonecutters  under  contract  to  work  upon  said  building,  who- 
were  employed  and  paid  by  them,  and  after  the  completion  of  the  work  thfiy,  or  the 
most  of  them,  returned  to  Scotland. 

Suit  is  brought  to  recoveT  $1,000  penalty  for  each  alien  contract  laborer. 


VII. 
EIGHT-HOUR  LEGISLATION. 

REPUBLICAN    OPPOSITION   TO    THE  ENACTMENT    OP  THE   LAW  AND  THE  PERSIST- 
ENT FAILURE  TO    ENFORCE  IT. 

The  first  eight-hour  bill  was  introduced  by  A.  J.  Rogers,  a  Democratic  member 
from  New  Jersey,  February  19, 1886.  The  bill  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  where  it  was  pigeon  holed  during  that  Congress. 

William  E.  Niblack,  a  Democratic  member  from  Indiana,  next  introduced  a 
joint  resolution  declaring  eight-hours  a  legal  day's  work  under  the  Government. 
This  resolution  was  also  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  was 
strangled  by  that  Committee.  The  House  of  Representatives  was  strongly  Repub- 
lican during  the  Thirty-ninth  Congress,  and  James  F.  Wilson,  now  United  States 
Senator  from  Iowa,  being  Chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

In  the  Senate  Mr.  Brown  (Republican),  of  Missouri,  introduced  an  eight-hour 
bill,  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs.  On  March  2, 1867,  ii 
was  reported  to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Grimes  (Republican),  of  Iowa,  who  moved  that 
the  committee  be  discharged  from  its  further  consideration,  which  motion  was 
agreed  to.  That  action  killed  the  bill.  The  Senate  was  then  Republican  by  a 
large  majority. 
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ITS  COURSE  IN  THE  SUCCEEDING  CONGRESS. 

On  March  14,  1867,  George  W.  Jullian,  of  Indiana,  now  Democratic  Sur- 
Teyor-General  of  New  Mexico,  introduced  the  same  bill  offered  by  Mr.  Rogers  in 
the  previous  Congress.  Mr.  Holman,  Democrat,  of  Indiana,  moved  that  the  bill  be 
:at  once  put  upon  its  passage.  But  this  was  objected  to  by  Thaddeus  Stevens,  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  bill  was  then  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

FORTIETH  CONGRESS— FIRST  SESSION. 

On  March  28, 1867,  General  Banks,  of  Massachusetts,  introduced  an  eight-hour 
bill,  and  the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  passed.  The  bill  was  sent  to  the 
'Senate  on  the  same  day,  and  after  a  warm  debate  on  its  reference  to  a  committee,  it 
was  referred  to  the  Finance  Committee,  of  which  John  Sherman,  of  Ohio,  was 
■chairman.  That  committee  loved  it  so  much  that  they  could  not  part  with  it,  so  it 
was  never  reported  back  to  the  Senate. 

FORTIETH  CONGRESS— SECOND   SESSION. 

On  January  6,  1868,  another  eight-hour  bill  was  introduced  by  General  Banks, 
•which  was  passed  by  the  House  without  a  yea  and  nay  vote.  This  bill  was  received 
by  the  Senate  on  January  7, 1868,  the  day  after  it  passed  the  House,  and  on  motion 
of  Mr.  Conness,  of  California,  it  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.  He  said  he 
made  that  motion  because  a  similar  bill  had  been  referred  to  a  committee  which 
neglected  to  report  it  back  to  the  Senate.  He  gave  notice  that  he  would  call  it  up 
at  an  early  day. 

Nothing  more  was  said  about  it  for  nearly  five  months,  when,  on  June  3, 1868, 
Mr.  Hendricks,  of  Indiana,  the  late  Vice-President,  moved  to  take  it  up  for  consid- 
eration. He  made  an  earnest  speech  in  favor  of  his  motion,  saying  in  the  course 
of  it: 

The  bill  is  meritorious,  and  petitions  have  come  to  the  Senato  from  all  over  the  United 
StatPS,  and  up  to  this  time  no  attention  has  been  paid  to  them  by  th"  Senate.  At  an  early 
period  of  this  session,  among  the  lirst  acts  passed  by  the  house  of  Representatives  was  this 
«ct,  but  it  has  laid  upon  the  table  and  has  not  even  been  referred  to  a  committee.  Now,  in 
response  and  in  respect  to  the  sentim-nt  of  the  country  so  generally  expressed  on  this 
subject  I  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  call  up  the  measure  for  passage.  The  bill  is  brief  and  can 
toe  considered  without  reference  to  a  committee. 

The  Senate  refused  to  take  the  bill  up. 

On  June  24, 1808,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Conness,  the  bill  was  taken  up,  when  Senator  Sher- 
man offered  the  following  amendment : 

"  And  unless  otherwise  provided  by  law,  the  rate  of  wages  paid  by  the  United  States 
shall  be  the  current  rate  for  the  same  labor,  for  the  same  time,  at  the  place  of  employment." 

Mr.  Sherman  said : 

"All  T  desire  is,  if  the  United  States  Government  chooses  to  take  the  lead  In  making 
eight  hours  a  day's  work,  that  it  shall  not  be  compelled  to  pay  for  that  eight  hours'  work 
more  than  any  private  individual  would  pay." 

Mr.  Hendricks  (Democrat)  from  Indiana,  said  : 

"I  have  supported  this  bill,  because  a  very  large  number  of  workingmen  of  the 
country  have  petitioned  Congress  for  it.  Its  influence  on  the  private  employments  of  the 
<iountry  may  be  beneficial  to  the  laboring  masses.  My  opinion  is  that  eight  hours  of  labor, 
faithfully  apjilied,  are  quite  sufficient,  and  that  the  health  of  the  laborer  and  the  general  interest  of 
society  will  be  promoted  by  this  reform.  I  do  not  think  the  amendment  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  (JVIr.  Sherman)  is  necessarily  connected  with  this  proposition.  There  may 
be  reasons  why  the  wages  of  those  employed  by  the  Government  should  not  be  regulated 
by  the  wages  paid  by  private  employers  in  the  particular  locality.  Take  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington for  example.  Private  employment  here  is  very  limited ;  enterprise  is  very  limited, 
and  If  you  would  say  that  the  laborer  for  the  Government  should  have  no  more  than  one 
who  works  for  a  private  citizen,  perhaps  you  would  fix  an  unfortunate  standard.  I  shall 
vote  against  the  amendment  of  the  bill." 
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The  amendment  of  Senator  Sherman  was  rejected  and  the  bill  was  passed  by  a 
vote  of  20  to  11. 

Artfif  the  passage  of  the  bill  Senator  Sherman  said  the  title  of  the  bill  ought 
to  be  changed  so  as  to  read :  "A  bill  to  pay  Government  employes  25  per  cent, 
more  wages  than  employes  in  private  establishments  receive." 

FAILURE  TO  ENFORCE   THE   LAW   IN   NAVY   YARDS. 

After  the  passage  of  this  law  it  early  became  apparent  that  offlcers  of  the  Gov- 
ernment were  hostile  to  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the  law  and  determined  to  construe 
its  provisions  to  suit  themselves,  and  compel  or  induce  workmen,  through  fear  of 
discharge,  to  labor  ten  hours  per  day  or  submit  to  a  reduction  of  wages  if  only 
€ight  hours'  labor  was  given. 

To  meet  this  violation  of  the  law,  the  House  of  Representatives,  on  the  8th 
day  of  April,  1869,  passed  a  joint  resolution  which  provided  "that  the  joint  resolu- 
tion reducint):  and  regulating  the  hours  of  labor  of  Government  laborers,  workmen 
and  mechanics,  approved  June  25, 1868,  shall  not  be  construed  as  to  authorize  a 
corresponding  reauction  of  wages." 

April  20, 1869,  fifteen  days  after  the  passage  of  this  resolution,  Senator  Wilson 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  then  Secretary  of  War,  wherein  he  said : 

"I  am  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  the  construction  put  by  offlcers  of  the  Government 
upon  the  act  constituting  eight  houra  a  day's  work  for  all  laborers, workmen  and  mechanics 
einployert  by  the  United  Statea  is  a  palpable  violation  of  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  acts 
and  intention  of  OonKress,  and  of  the  men  who  petitioned  for  its  passage. 

"The  recent  act  of  the  House  of  Representatives  is  the  complete  demonstration  that 
the  action  of  the  Government  officials  is  In  direct  violation  of  the  will  of  the  representatives 
of  the  people.  ♦  ♦  '        •  Congress  was  not  asked  to  reduce  the  pay  In  propor- 

tion to  the  reduction  of  the  hours,  but  to  fix  the  number  of  hours  that  should  make  a  day's 
work.       *  »  •  By  that  law  eight  hours  is  constituted  a  day's  work,  a  day's 

work  that  commands  a  day's  pay." 

The  House  resolution  above  referred  to  was  sent  to  the  Senate  April  8, 1869,  but 
was  not  acted  upon  during  that  session.  During  the  second  session,  on  December 
15, 1869,  Mr.  Morrill,  of  Vermont,  called  the  resolution  up  and  offered  an  amend- 
ment repealing  the  original  eight-hour  law.  He  made  a  speech  covering  seven  pages 
of  the  Congressional  Globe,  in  support  of  his  amendment. 

In  the  meantime  President  Grant  had  been  appealed  to,  and  had  issued  a  proc- 
lamation, dated  May  19,  1869.  giving  the  Executive  construction  to  the  law,  which 
was  that  no  reduction  in  wages  should  be  made  because  of  a  reduction  in  the  hours 
of  labor.  At  that  time  workingmen  thought  that  the  proclamation  of  the  President 
would  be  respected  and  obeyed  by  the  Executive  offlcers  of  the  Government,  but 
they  seemed  to  care  no  more  for  the  President's  order  than  they  did  for  the  law 
itself,  and  so  flagrant  was  the  continued  violation,  that  the  President  was  again 
appealed  to,  and  a  second  proclamation  was  issued  May  11,  1872,  commanding 
officers  of  the  Government  to  obey  the  law. 

During  the  first  session  of  the  46th  Congress,  John  Goode  (Dem )  of  Virginia, 
April  21,  1879,  ofl'cred  a  joint  resolution  to  provide  for  the  enforcement  of  the  eight 
Lour  law.  Mr.  Goode,  on  May  7,  1879,  from  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  reported  the  resolution  to  the  House  with  a  favorable  recommendation. 

Mr.  Cannon,  of  Illinoi?,  opposed  the  passage  of  the  resolution.  In  reply  to  a 
<lue8tion  whether  the  last  proclamation  of  President  Grant  did  not  declare  that  there 
should  be  no  reduction  in  the  wages  of  workmen  employed  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  on  account  of  the  reduction  of  hours  of  labor,  he  said  : 
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I  do  not  recollect,  but  it  Is  not  material ;  the  fact  is,  the  law  as  now  executed  is  this  : 
if  they  work  ten  hours  they  get  ten  hours'  pay,  and  if  they  only  work  eight  hours  they 
only  get  eight  hours'  pay.  In  other  words,  they  only  get  pay  for  what  they  earn.  That 
Is  the  way  the  law  is  now  being  executed,  and  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  it  will  go  on  in 
that  way,  proclamation  or  no  proclamation. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Cannon,  the  joint  resolution  was  laid  on  the  table.  Yeas 
129,  nays  90.  Among  those  voting  yea  were  Messrs.  Bayne  of  Pennsylvania,  Bur- 
rows of  Michigan,  Cannon  of  Illinois,  Hiscock  of  New  York,  McKinley  of  Ohio, 
MORTON,  of  New  York,  and  Reed  of  Maine.  The  Republican  candidate  was  thus 
found  in  the  house  of  his  friends  voting  against  the  eight-hour  law. 

On  June  28, 1884,  Mr.  Hopkins,  Democrat,  of  Pennsylvania,  called  up  House 
bill  No.  6541,  providing  for  the  adjustment  of  accounts  of  laborers,  workmen  and 
mechanics  arising  under  the  eight-hour  law.  During  the  debate  on  this  bill,  Mr, 
Lovering,  of  Massachusetts,  a  Democratic  member  of  the  Committee  on  Labor,  saidr 

Men,  high  inofficial  positions,  have  sneered  at  and  insulted  the  employes  and  laborer* 
of  the  Government  when  they  have  respectfully  asked  for  their  legal  rights,  and  they  have 
In  turn  been  told  to  get  them  if  they  could.  It  is  time  a  halt  was  called  upon  this  sort  of 
thing.  As  long  as  this  law  remains  upon  the  statute-books,  the  people  demand  its  rigid 
enforcement,  and  without  any  of  the  equivocations  of  the  past  at  the  hands  of  those 
whose  duty  it  is  by  their  oaths  of  office  to  enforce  all  laws;  that  it  shall  no  more  be  nullified 
and  trampled  upon  by  the  rule  of  the  past,  the  rule  of  the  so-called  "administrative  discre- 
tion," which  has  singled  out  the  only  law  ever  enacted  directly  in  the  Interest  of  labor, 
and  has  subjected  it  to  the  caprice  or  hostility  of  the  official  who  for  the  time  being  haa 
been  clothed  with  a  "little  brief  authority." 

After  considerable  debate,  Mr.  Hopkins  moved  that  the  committee  rise  for  the 

purpose  of  closing  debate,  but  Mr.  Browne  (Republican)  of  Indiana,  insisting  that 

the  opponents  of  the  bill  should  have  more  time  to  talk  it  to  death,  said: 

It  was  not  intended  to  interfere  with  the  liberty  of  either  bhe  laborer  or  the  Govern- 
ment to  freely  contract  both  as  to  the  hours  of  employment  and  the  measure  of  compensa- 
tion. The  statute  does  not  attempt  the  imoossible— to  make  eight  hours  equal  to  ten— nor 
does  it  require  the  Government  to  pay  for  eight  hours  a  sum  equal  to  the  market  value  of 
ten  hours  of  service.  If  the  employer  and  employe  muiually  stipulate  for  a  day  of  ten 
hours,  no  law  is  violated.  If  the  laborer  works  two  hours  over  the  legal  limit  fixed  for  the 
day  and  is  paid  for  this  extra  time,  should  he  complaia,  and  is  it  either  reasonable  or  fair  to 
exact  double  pay  for  this  excess  ?  If  the  laborer,  by  contract,  either  express  or  implied, 
undertakes  to  labor  for  an  agreed  sum,  he  is  bound  in  law  an  J  morals  by  his  contract.  Who 
dares  deny  this?    Than  why  this  blil?  *  *  »  «  •  *  « 

Mr.  Hopkins.  I  desire  to  ask  the  gentleman  what  the  Chicago  platform  of  his  own  party 
contains  as  to  the  eight>hour  law. 

Mr.  Browne,  of  Indiana.  I  do  not  remember  what  it  contains  on  that  subject ;  nor  do  I 
know  what  the  next  Chicago  platform  will  have  in  it.  •  *  •  « 

Mr.  Hiscock  (Republican)  of  New  York,  said: 

The  bill  assumes  these  claimants  have  no  valid  claim  against  the  Government,  and  pro- 
poses to  give  them  this  gratuity.  It  assumes  they  have  already  been  paid  in  full ;  but  in 
addition,  it  will  by  favor,  give  them  for  eight  hours'  work  the  price  of  ten.  Why  not  then 
have  this  fairly  and  openly  stated  upon  the  face  of  the  bill  itself?  If  in  the  future  that  is 
exactly  what  is  intended  to  be  accomplished,  why  not  let  the  bill  so  express  it?  Why  not 
let  it  clearly  say  to  all  those  in  the  Government  employ,  the  Government  will  pay  them  for 
eight  hours'  service  the  vaiue  or  price  of  ten  ?  Then  you  will  have  something  definite  and 
positive  for  your  labor.  Then  you  can  afford  to  make  these  demagogical  speeches.  You 
can  afford  to  say  that  you  propose  to  elevate  labor  in  the  Government  employ  by  paying  it 
twenty-five  per  cent,  or  upward  more  than  it  is  worth  and  more  than  labor  elsewhere 
receives.    You  will  have  paid  for  the  privilege. 

Messrs.  Hopkins,  0"i\eill,  Glasscock,  Foran,  and  others  favored  the  bill,  but  it 
failed  to  pass. 

Among  those  voting  against  the  bill  were  the  following  Republican  members : 
Bayne  of  Pennsylvania,  Burrows  of  Michigan,  Connor  of  Illinois,  Hiscock  of  New 
York,  McKinly  of  Ohio,  MORTON  of  New  York,  and  Reed  of  Maine. 

Things  remained  in  this  condition  until  the  advent  of  a  Democratic  administra- 
tion, when  Secretary  Whitney  issued  an  order,  so  different  in  language  and  con- 
struction to  its  predecessors  that  the  law  has  since  been  as  faithfully  executed  as  any 
other  on  the  statute  books. 
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VIII. 

SOME  LABOR  TENDENCIES. 

WHAT  LABOBINO    MKN    THINK    OF   THE    SITUATION— PLAIN    SPOKEN    OPINIONS  ON 
THE    TAKIFF  ANP  ON   HARBISON. 

Under  this  classification  will  be  given  such  miscellaneous  information  on  the 
labor  question  as  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  claesify  elsewhere.  It  will  include 
the  opinions  of  the  representatives  of  labor  in  Congress,  a  showing  of  the  effect  of 
imported  labor  in  some  of  the  mining  and  manufacturing  centres,  and  the  methods 
adopted  by  some  of  the  leading  protectionists  to  promote  their  own  interests  while 
grinding  the  workingman  down  to  the  lowest  limit  or  importing  cheap  laborers  to 
take  his  place.    It  is  all  of  such  a  nature  as  to  carry  its  own  conclusions  with  it. 

RBFRBSENTATIVB  WORKINOMEN    FAVOR  TARIFF  REFORM. 

Onraoizcd  labor  has  two  representatives  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
at  WashiDRtoD,  and  the  steady  support  which  these  men  g&ye  the  bill  to  reduce  tariff  taxes, 
known  as  ine  Mills  bill,  convinced  many  Republican  Congressmen  that  the  attempt  to  get 
up  a  "workingmen's  stare,"  as  they  call  it  among  themselves,  will  be  a  failure. 

These  two  labor  representatives  are  Congressman  Henry  Smith,  of  the  Fourth  Wiscon- 
«in  district,  end  Congressman  Samuel  J.  Hopkins,  of  the  Sixth  Virginia  district.  Mr.  Smith 
is  about  fifty  years  of  age,  and  is  a  carpenter  and  millwright  by  trade.  He  has  a  common 
school  education  and  plenty  of  common  sense,  industry  and  acquaintance  with  men  and 
facts,  worth  more  than  a  college  education.  He  is  the  State  master  workman  of  the  Knights 
of  Labor  of  Wisconsin,  and  as  a  representative  workingman  he  has  several  times  been 
-chosen  to  responsible  public  offices,  having  been  a  member  of  the  Milwaukee  Common 
•Council,  and  of  the  Wisconsin  Legislature.  He  was  elected  to  Congress  as  the  candidate  of 
the  Labor  party,  polling  13,355  votes  against  9,645  lor  the  Republican  nominee  and  8,23;{  for 
the  Democratic  nominee.  At  the  previous  election  the  disirict  had  elected  a  Republican 
by  a  vote  of  16,783  to  15,9«l7  for  the  Democrat.  Congressman  Smith  sits  on  the  Republican 
eide  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Congressman  Hopkins  was  a  carpf  nter  and  is  a  dealer  in  merchant  saddlery.  He  Is 
forty-flve  years  old,  and  for  several  years  has  been  one  of  the  most  influential  members  of 
the  Knights  of  Labor  in  Virginia.  He  is  and  always  has  been  a  Democrat,  but  was  elected 
to  Congress  as  the  candidate  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  by  a  vote  ot  9,470  to  9,020  over  the 
Tegular  Democratic  nominee.  At  the  previous  election  the  district  gave  3,600  straight 
Democratic  majority. 

Congressman  Hopkins  is  influential,  not  only  among  the  labor  organizations  of  his  own 
State,  but  is  known  to  labor  organizations  throughout  the  country. 

BEDUCE  THE   TAXES  ON   LABORING  MEN. 

Congressman  Smith,  when  asked  his  views  on  tariff  legislation  and  the  Mills  bill,  said  : 
*'  My  opinions  on  this  matter  are  the  result  of  careful,  conscientious,  and  i  hope,  intelligent 
«tudy  of  what  are  the  needs  of  the  country  and  especially  of  laboring  men,  who  make  up 
the  country's  strength.  The  tariff  is  a  tax  and  no  amount  of  talking  in  Congress  or  in  the 
newspapers  or  anywhere  else  can  make  it  seem  to  be  anything  else.  The  people  of  this 
<X)untry  cannot  be  made  happy  or  prosperous  by  taxing  them,  and  until  the  last  few  years 
anyone  who  maintained  that  this  could  be  done  would  be  laughed  at.  As  the  tariff  is  a  tax 
it  should  be  levied  on  luxuries,  and  thus  the  tax  put  on  those  who  can  best  afford  to  pay  the 
taxes.  That  is  the  true  way  to  reform  the  present  tariff.  The  Mills  bill,  as  it  is  called,  is  a 
moderate  elTort  to  reduce  taxes  on  the  necessaries  of  life  and  I  shall  vote,  if  I  have  a  chance, 
to  go  even  further  and  shall  support  all  measures  to  lighten  the  load  of  taxes  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  labor,  which  is  both  the  producing  and  the  consuming  element  of  our  population.  I 
shall  vote  for  free  coal  and  free  sugar  as  I  have  already  voted  for  free  lumber.  Tariff  taxa- 
tion, to  my  way  of  thinking,  is  not  a  blos8ing,and  men  who  work  for  wages  and  have  tbougth 
about  it,  as  I  have,  always  reach  this  same  conclusion. 

THE  TWIN  MONOPOLIES. 

Tariff  taxation  Is  not  the  only  obstacle  the  producing  element,by  which,  of  course,  I 
mean  labor,  has  to  contend  against  in  this  country.  I  may  say,  in  passing,  that  the  matter 
of  transportation  and  the  absorption  of  our  public  lands  by  aggregated  capital,  foreign  or 
domestic,  is  of  as  great  importance  to  labor  as  the  tariff,  and  perhaps  of  greater  importance. 
Excessive  railroad  freights  and  discriminations  in  charges  weigh  down  upon  American  labor 
as  heavily  as  tariff  taxation.  1  will  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  if  the  railroads  of  the  country 
were  put  in  the  same  condition  as  our  rivers  and  national  waterways,  if  they  were  not  con- 
trolled by  corporations,  bound  to  make  traflio  pay  every  cent  it  can  stagger  under,  Ameri- 
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can  labor  would  need  no  tariff  at  all.  It  could  not  only  defy  the  whole  world  at  home,  but 
compete  with  the  whole  world.  This  is  an  extreme  position,  but  a  moment's  reflection  will 
show  you  that  excessive  railroad  charges  are  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  American  produc- 
tion which  do  much  to  hamper  its  development.  The  profit  to  be  made  in  railroads  is  one 
reason  for  the  decadence  of  our  merctiant  marine.  When  men  malce  more  money  out  of 
transportation  companies  on  stable  American  soil  than  they  can  from  ships  on  the  uncer- 
tain ocean,  of  course,  they  will  put  their  money  in  railroads  This  problem  is  an  important 
one  to  labor,  though  often  overlooked. 

PUBLIC  LANDS  MUST  BE  RESERVED. 

The  absorption  of  public  lands  in  the  West  by  railroad  companies  and  by  foreign  cor- 
porations is  a  matter  of  great  consequence  to  all  who  have  at  heart  interests  of  labor,  not 
only  for  this  generation  t)ut  for  the  future.  Those  lands  must  be  reserved  for  actual  set- 
tlers •  This  subject  and  the  matter  of  the  currency  are  important ;  but  to  return  to  the 
tariff- 

WAGES  AND  THE  TARIFF. 

I  believe  all  the  necessaries  of  life  should  be  made  as  cheap  as  possible  to  the  consumer 
by  reduced  taxation.  Itis  not  true  that  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  will  reduce  the  wages  of 
either  skilled  or  unskilled  labor.  The  cry  that  wages  will  be  reduced  is  started  by  combi- 
nations of  capital  for  their  own  selfish  purposes,  and  this  is  so  evident  that  I  am  surprised 
men  should  not  clearly  see  the  fact.  I  have  no  Blackstonian  sheepskin  as  a  certificate  to 
my  seat  in  Congress.  I  am  here  because  laboring  men  in  my  district  thought  I  would  fairly 
represent  them  and  would  care  for  their  interests. 

I  have  worked  in  the  shop,  and  when  eloquent  lawyers  tell  me  that  in  supporting  a 
reduction  of  tariff  taxes  upon  the  people  I  am  voting  to  reduce  wages,  I  say  I  know  better. 
I  know  that  there  are  millions  of  men  in  this  country  under  the  present  system  who  do  not 

f:et  six  months'  steady  employment  out  of  a  year.  I  know  that  trusts  and  combinations, 
ormed  to  restrict  production  and  compel  high  prices,  shut  down  their  shops  and  throw  men 
out  of  employment,  and  that  the  tariff  as  it  exists  is  the  cause.  I  have  never  had  any  doubt 
on  this  subject,  and  the  investigation  of  trusts  by  the  committee  on  manufactures,  of  which 
I  am  a  member,  has  fortified  ray  conviction.  Pa?e  after  page  of  the  testimony  we  have 
obtained  shows  that  the  tariff  is  an  incentive  to  the  formation  of  these  trusts  and  combi- 
nations of  capital,  and  has  been  so  used  for  years.  The  combination  of  tariff  "protection," 
as  they  call  it,  and  railroad  monoi)oly  leads  to  trusts.  The  tariff  and  railroad  monopoly  may 
be  "wholesome"  for  trusts,  but  by  them  labor  gets  "shelved"  every  time.  My  experience 
in  Congress  confirms  my  original  belief  in  thismatter  every  day. 

THE  TARirP  BREAKS  DOWN  SMALL  SHOPS. 

There  is  another  matter,  not  often  spoken  of  in  debate  on  this  subject,  but  well  worth 
the  study  of  our  people.  The  tariff  not  only  creates  trusts,  but  it  also  tends  to  create  big 
shops  and  factories  and  to  crowd  out  of  existence  smaller  shops.  This  tendency  is  rapidly 
doing  away  with  good  mechanics,  especially  in  the  industries  which  they  call  "protected." 
In  the  small  shop  the  employe  becomes  familiar  with  different,  braaches  of  the  work  and  he 
is  daily  acquiring  that  knowledge  which  will  enable  him  in  time  by  industry  and  economy 
to  set  up  in  business  for  himself  if  he  wishes.  He  becomes  not  only  educated  in  his  trade, 
but  an  educated  man  and  a  better  and  more  independent  citizen.  Wherever  he  may  move 
to,  he  can  find  employment  because  he  knows  his  whole  business.  He  is  self-reliant,  intel- 
ligent, prudent,  the  right  kind  of  citizen  for  this  country.  But  if  the  same  man  goes  into  a 
big  factory,  the  foreman  puts  him  at  one  machine,  doing  only  one  kind  of  work,  and  he  can 
bend  over  that  machine  until  he  is  gray,  never  making  any  progress,  and  should  ho  lose  that 
place  or  move  away,  he  is  trained  for  no  work  and  can  do  none  until  he  finds  a  vacant  place 
at  the  same  machine  in  some  other  establishment.  He  is  the  slave  of  his  macliino.  You 
will  realize  how  this  tariff  we  have  now  is  creating  big  establishments  at  the  expense  of 
smaller  ones  when  you  look  at  the  figures  and  find  that  against  about270,000  manufacturing- 
establishments  in  1870  we  now  have  less  than  260,000,  although  the  number  of  employes  has 
increased  by  a  million. 

AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN  LABOR. 

I  take  up  the  gauntlet  thrown  down  by  Congressman  W.  D.  Kelley,  and  I  declare  that 
a  Chinese  wall  about  this  country  is  unnatural.  That  nation  grows  richest,  happiest  and 
most  prosperous  which  has  intercourse  with  its  neighbors.  In  the  Bible  you  will  find  it  said 
that  ftrael  was  most  prosperous  under  King  Solomon  and  then  "it  traded  with  all  the 
nations."  My  experience  with  workingmen  is  that  we  have  no  such  hatred  against  our  fel- 
low laborers  in  other  countries  as  is  now  sought  to  be  created  and  stirred  up.  We  commis- 
erate the  condition  of  workingmen  in  other  lands  and  attribute  it  to  class  legislation  for  the 
benefit  of  the  rich  and  against  the  poor.  We  see  the  same  tendency  in  this  country,  not 
only  in  the  high  tariff,  but  in  railroad  monopoly  and  other  matters  1  have  spoken  of,  and 
we  should  be  the  first  and  most  active  in  preventing  such  legislation  hereafter  and  remov- 
ing it  where  it  exists.  The  success  of  the  trusts  in  defeating  a  reduction  of  taxes  now 
would  probably  lead  them  to  make  still  further  demands  for  legislation  for  their  benefit 
against  the  country's  good. 

THE  POOR  PAY  THE  TAXES. 

After  all  the  weight  of  taxation  falls  on  the  man  at  the  plow-handle  and  in  the  shop. 
The  first  duty  of  legislation  is  to  make  their  burdens  as  light  as  possible.  If  the  farmer 
fares  well,  all  the  country  prospers  and  more  especially  does  labor  in  the  cities.  If  the 
farmer  is  robbed,  labor  lags  and  is  stagnant  in  all  the  walks  of  life." 
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CONGRESSMAN   SAMUEL  J.   HOPKINS'  VIEWS. 

Congreesman  Hopkins  said  on  the  subject  of  the  tariff  reform  bill : 
"  My  support  of  tariff  reduction  and  of  the  hill  before  Congress  is  based  on  the  firm 
mrv1f>tioi>  that  the  tariff  is  a  tax  upon  laborlnR  men,  who  are  the  real  wealth-producers  of 
iititry.    Under  the  present  tariff  the  wealth-producers,  the  men  whose  hard  labor 
material  and  works  It  up  Into  manufactured  products,  got  llttleor  no  advantatre,  and 
Dw  irtf  as  labor  is  concerned  the  word  "protection"  Is  falsely  used.    Here  and  there  the  tariff 
as  It  stands  may,  perhapa  develop  some  industries,  but  it  does  not  Increase  wages  by  one 
dollar,  and  any  one  who  honestly  Investigates  the  subject,  as  my  duty  as  a  mombur  of  Con- 
gress has  Ifd  me  to  do,  must  reach  that  conclusion. 

WAGES  AND  TRUSTS. 

The  charge  that  the  Mills  bill  will  reduce  wages  is  purely  political  buncombe  on  the 
Republican  side,  and  is  inspired  by  the  great  organizations  of  capital  which  we  call  trusts. 
I  am  more  moderate  in  my  belief  than  many,  and  I  do  not  cliargo  that  the  present  tariff, 
which  we  wish  to  reform  in  the  interest  of  labor,  was  fraaied  for  the  express  purpose  or 
creating  and  protecting  trusts.  Those  who  fraired  It  mny  have  had  other  and  good  motives. 
But  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  present  tariff  now  and  for  several  years  past  has 
encouraged  and  protected  these  trusts.  The  trusts  and  combinations  of  capital  have  been 
qulcli  to  seize  the  many  opportunities  the  tariff  has  afforded  them,  and  they  raise  the  false 
cry  about  lower  wages  to  draw  attention,  and  especially  the  attention  of  laboring  men^ 
away  from  themselves  and  their  reaching  out  after  greater  gains  and  greater  power.  We 
all  realize  that  it  is  not  the  employment,  wages  or  welfare  of  American  worlxingmen  which 
Inspires  trusts.  The  greater  and  more  numerous  they  bocomt.-,  th<-  less  will  be  the  oppor- 
tunities for  labor.  What  they  aim  at  is  the  absolute  control  of  American  labor  and  of  lt» 
output,  and  instancpsare  abundant  wh'-re  they  have  reduced  wages  in  order  to  compel 
their  men  to  strik  •  merely  because  they  wished  to  limit  production  for  the  time. 

DESPOTISM    OF    COMBINED    CAPITAL. 

The  tariff  as  it  stands  is  the  one  groat  incentive  in  our  legislation  to  the  establishment 
of  a  moneyed  despotism  in  this  country  and  that  is  to  be  feared  and  fought  against  by- 
labor  more  than  any  one  thing.  Such  a  moneyed  despotism,  which  we  already  see  growing^ 
up  under  the  "  protection  "  of  the  present  tariff,  with  its  power  firmly  fastened  on  produc- 
tion and  distribution  (through  railroads)  and  with  consumption  the  servant  o€  its  commands 
Is  not  merely  worse  than  the  military,  aristocratic  or  land  despotisms  of  the  old  world,  to 
escape  which  many  workingmen  have  sought  refuge  in  this  country;  it  is  as  bad  as,  or 
worse  than,  chattel  slavery.  Now  I  believe  it  is  inevitable  that  if  the  Democratic  party 
shall  be  stopped  by  these  aggregations  of  capital  in  its  effort  to  reduce  taxation  and  to  cur- 
tail the  growing  power  of  tliese  trusts,  these  combinations  will  be  emboldened  to  come  to 
Congress  and  demand  still  greater  privileges  and  will  secure  a  still  stronger  grip  upon  the 
production  of  the  country.  When  they  tell  me  that  there  are  trusts,  like  the  Standard  Oil 
trust,  outside  the  "  protection  "  of  the  tarilf,  I  acknowledge  It  and  say  that  they  are  illegit- 
imate results  of  the  system.  The  tariff  hjis  tended  to  bring  Into  the  control  of  trusts,  pools 
and  combinations  all  production  within  its  scope.  Following  the  example  thus  furnished 
capital  in  industries  outside  the  tariff  combines  in  the  same  manner.  In  view  of  all  these 
facts,  brought  before  me  almost  daily,  the  cry  that  the  tariff  pays  me  my  wages  or  pays  the 
wages  of  any  one  else  I  know  to  be  worse  than  nonsense. 

OTHBB  QUESTIONS  OF  QOVERNMBNT. 

As  the  tariff  restricts  production  by  putting  its  control  in  the  hands  of  combinations  of 
capital,  so  the  railroads  exert  too  strong  a  control  over  distribution.  The  railroad  i)roblem 
Is  of  equal  importance  with  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  to  laboring  men  and  of  equal 
Importance,  also,  is  the  preservation  of  the  public  lands  for  actual  settlers  against  the 
encroachments  of  land  grant  railroads  and  of  foreign  capital.  These  matters  all  demand 
the  earnest  study  of  laboring  men,  and  I  regret  that  I  cannot  speak  now  more  fully  upon 
them.  I  was  elected  on  the  issue  of  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  over  the  Democratic  nomi- 
nee in  a  Democratic  district,  but  the  other  issues  to  which  I  have  barely  alluded  I  regard  of 
as  equal  Importance  in  meeting  my  Congressional  duties." 

A  PENNSYLVANLA  MINER'S  OPINION. 

The  following  letter,  written  by  W.  B.  Estell,  of  Freeland,  Pa.,  to  a  friend  in 

New  York,  is  an  interesting  contribution  to  this  branch  of  this  discussion: 

In  reply  to  your  questions  as  to  how  I  intend  to  vote,  let  me  confess  that  I  shall  lessen 
by  one  the  80,000  majority  which  James  G.  Blaine  received  in  1864.  I  was  always  a  dyed  in 
the  wool  protectionist,  I  suppose,  because  my  father  before  me  was  one,  and  because  I 
never  heard  anything  since  my  youth  but  the  glorious  benefits  to  be  derived  by  the  work- 
ingman  from  protective  tariff.  Since  I  became  one  of  these  gloriously  protected  workingmen 
myself  my  eyes  have  been  opened  considerably ;  and  I,  by  a  series  of  practical  exiieriences, 
have  demonstrated  to  my  entire  satisfaction  that  something  more  than  tariffs  are  necessary 
to  high  wages.    In  fact,  I  have  lost  all  faith  in  the  efiicaoy  of  protective  tariffs  to,  in  (A* 
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stighiest  extent,  regulate  the  wages  of  workingmen.  There  haa  been  a  protective  tariff  on 
<3oal  ever  since  I  can  remember,  to  protect  ihe  *'  coal  barons  "  from  the  disastrous  results 
which  competition  with  coal,  mined  by  the  "  pauper  labor  of  Europe,"  would  bring.  This 
has  been  a  fine  thing  for  the  coal  barons.  It  has  enabled  them  to  form  the  notorious  coal  pool 
andmakeeverypoor  devil  in  the  United  States  pay  seventy-five  cents  a  ton  more  for  his 
coal  than  there  is  any  necessity  for.  It  has  made  everv  coal  operator  a  millionaire,  but  has 
Bot  helped  the  miner  one  iota,  but  on  the  other  hand  has  injured  him,  because  while  the 
tariff  protected  the  operator  from  the  "  pauper-mined  coal,"  it  did  not  protect  the  American 
miner  from  the  "'■pauper"  who  mined  it.  To  be  effectual,  the  coal  tariff  should  be  carried  to 
■its  logical  conclusion.  If  the  operator  Is  protected  against  the  coal  of  foreign  countries, 
the  miner  should  be  protected  against  the  foreign  miner,  who  comes  over  here  to  compete 
"With  him  for  work. 

I  have  worked  in  and  about  the  mines  24  years  and  I  know  that  work  for  which  I 
received  118  per  week  and  steady  work  14  years  ago  I  can  only  get  |9  60  for  now  and  only 
work  about  two-thirds  of  the  time,  and  in  some  collieries  no  more  than  $7.40  per  week.  Yet 
the  tariff  on  coal  has  not  been  reduced,  but  the  competition  between  employers  for  workman  has, 
and  there  lies  the  whole  secret,  Hopkins.  It  may  seem  strange  to  you  that  I,  an  old 
'hard-shell  Republican,  should  write  in  this  way,  bat  I  can't  help  it.  I  am  only  doing  what 
a  candid  examination  of  the  whole  question,  and  a  desire  to  act  according  to  my  convic- 
'tions,  compel  me  to  do.  I  am  convinced  that  no  duty  or  tariff  can  ever  benefit  the  Ameri- 
can coal  miner  while  European  miners  are  coming  to  our  shores  by  the  thousands  and 
are  compelled  to  compfte  with  our  men  for  work.  Why,  right  down  herein  Hazletonthe 
other  week  an  I1:alian  advertised  for  work  for  300  of  his  countrymen,  offering  them  for  60 
cents  per  day.  Of  what  avail  can  all  the  tariffs  in  the  world  be  when  men  are  thus  forced 
to  work  for  a  bare  subsistence.  I  believe  to  be  effective  a  tariff  must  be  extended  so  as  to 
prohibit  immigration,  and  1  believe  any  law  that  makes  this  grand  country  other  than  an 
asylum  for  the  oppressed  of  all  nations,  violates  the  fundamental  principles  of  our  govern- 
ment. "We  have  room  enough  for  all  if  we  would  only  compel  these  dogs  in  the  manger, 
who  are  holding  natural  opportunities  idle,  to  put  them  to  a  productive  use. 

I  am  not  the  only  one  in  the  Anthracite  coal  fields  of  Pennsylvania  who  will  leave  the 
'Republican  tariff  platform,  to  stand  with  Grover  Cleveland  upon  the  Democratic  one  of 
revenue  reform.  There  are  thousands  of  them  who  have  already  determined  to'do  this, 
and  there  are  thousands  of  others  who  are  wavering  and  can  be  brought  over  if  the  Demo- 
crats will  have  courage  enough  to  attack  protection  in  its  stronghold.  Even  the  Republi- 
can politicians  are  Impregnated  with  free  trade.  The  Honorable  D.  M.  Evans,  who  was  a 
Republican  member  of  the  last  State  Legislature,  isa  ireo  trader,  and,  much  as  the  machine 
would  like  to,  it  dare  not  oppose  his  renomination,  because  the  majority  of  the  voters  are 
miners,  and  Evans  himself  being  a  miner,  is  the  only  one  who  can  be  elected.  The  time 
has  passed  when  any  old  fossil  can  be  foistered  on  the  miners  and  elected  by  an  appeal  to 
their  predilection  for  a  protection  tariff.  I  am  not  giving  you  hearsay,  but  what  I  know 
•to  be  facts.  I  am  special  organizer  for  theK.  of  L.,  and  my  conversations  with  representa- 
tive men  in  every  place  I  have  been,  is  my  authority,  I  know  that  on  every  street  corner 
you  can  hear  men  discussing  revenue  reform  and  its  bearing  upon  wages,  and  the  con- 
viction rapidly  forcing  itaelf  upon  them  that  the  protective  tariff  fallacy  has  only  been 
held  up  before  their  eyes  in  order  to  obscure  their  vision  and  keep  them  from  seeing  the 
true  cause  of  their  industrial  slavery.  I  am  for  Cleveland  because  ho  is  going  in  the 
right  direction.  I  know  that  Just  as  soon  as  men  learn  that  tariffs  will  not  raise  wages 
they  will  begin  to  ask  what  will;  that  when  they  begin  to  ask  that,  they  will  learn  that 
competition  among  men  for  work  regulates  wages;  that  this  competition  is  caused  by  the 
denying  to  men  (through  the  monopolization  of  natural  opportunities)  of  free  access  to 
•the  land  upon  which  all  must  labor,  and  that  this  can  only  be  remedied  by  raising  all  reve- 
nue from  a  tax  upon  land  values. 

W.  B.  ESTBLL. 

HOW  LABOR  IS  IMPORTED  FREE. 

[From  the  Philadelphia  Secord.] 

Bight  in  the  teeth  of  the  Congressional  investigation  now  in  progress,  ?%«  Record  haa 
found  almost  a  score  of  Italian  "bankers"  who  want  to  send  from  500  to  1,000  Italian  laborers 
into  Pennsylvania  at  from  f  1  to  81.1-5  per  day,  and  they  will  be  glad  to  pay  a  commission  to 
the  contractor  who  will  take  the  men  at  these  rates. 

The  "Banca  Italiana"  is  the  disguise  of  the  padrone,  and  it  flourishes  like  a  green  bay 
tree,  both  in  this  city  and  New  YorK,  and  the  Italian  "banker"— always  sleek,  prosperous 
looking,  and  wearing  a  profusion  of  gold  watch  chain  and  other  jewelry— is  the  most 
interesting  subject  connected  with  the  contract  labor  problem  which  the  Congressional 
Committee  can  attack. 

To  a  reporter  who  appeared  in  the  character  of  a  contractor  wanting  600  men,  cheap,  a 
number  of  these  padrones  unbosomed  themselves.  The  story  of  one  of  these  bankers  is  the 
jBtory  of  all,  the  variations  in  their  propositions  being  immaterial,  and  Guiseppe  Gallo  is  a 
fair  type.  Guiseppe  is  the  owner  of  a  "Banca  Italiana,"  at  No.  14  Marion  street,  New  York, 
and  is  now  awaiting  a  telegram  to  call  him  to  this  city  in  order  to  close  a  contract  to  have 
600  men  at  Lebanon  within  a  week,  at  f  I.IO  per  day.  He  does  not  want  any  commission, 
either— not  he.  But  he  wants  a  clause  in  the  contract  which  gives  him  absolute  control 
of  the  housing  and  the  furnishing  of  supplies  to  the  men.     " 

SHANTIES  FOR  HOMES  AND  STRAW  FOR  BEDS. 

Board  shanties  or  barns,  with  straw  for  beds,  were  the  lodgings  which  Mr,  Gallo  proposed 
to  furnish  for  these  600  men,  at  f  1  each  per  month.  He  did  agree  to  throw  in  light  and 
>tieat,  but  as  the  latter  is  a  cheap  luxury  at  this  time  of  the  year,  and  the  former  would  cost 
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about  $20.  rH  told,  for  the  month,  thU  cannot  be  considered  a  valuable  concf«9lon.  He  cal- 
culHftMl  If  he  should  bo  coinpelloil  to  build  shanties.  It  would  roqulro  four  for  the  fiOO 
iiifii,  and  thoy  would  cost  about  $ltir>  oach.  Gui8ti>pe  would,  of  couroe,  own  the  lumber  at 
the  tormlnatton  of  iho  contract, so  that  tho  total  not  cost  of  his  Hhantles  would  not  exceed 
fU*ii,  and  If  thocoutraci  should  continue  four  months  he  would  capture  by  this  manage' 
merit,  $^,000  net  profit. 

THE  MKN   IN  THE  PADRONE'S  QRIP. 

Havinflr  thus  oonslamod  his  ifrnorant  countrymen  to  rouirhboard  shantlea— 1'>0  men  to  a 
shanty— and  straw  bods,  like  so  many  sheep,  "Banker"  Oallo  binds  them  to  his  sutler  tent 
with  fetters  of  Steele.  The  proposed  agreement,  which  is  only  a  sample  of  scores  of  others 
proposed  by  these  "bankers,"  compels  the  contractor  to  deduct  tho  amount  ot  the  bills 
made  by  the  men  at  the  commissary  department,  furnished  by  the  "banker,"  and  to  dls- 
ohar^  at  once  any  one  of  the  men  oauarht  buyliij?  supplies  at  any  other  place.  "Banker" 
Oallo  afirreed  upon  his  part  to  furnish  within  twenty-four  hours  from  10  to 200  men  to  take  the 
places  of  anyor  those  dlschfiTKod  on  tho  sutler's  demands.  As  an  additional  inducement  to  the 
contractor  to  agree  to  this  arrangement,  which  virtually  made  slaves  of  the  men,  and 
placed  their  wages  at  the  mercy  of  Gallo's  agent  at  the  commissary  depailment,  he  agreed 
to  allow  the  contractor  to  retain  (Ive  per  cent,  of  tho  total  amount  of  the  bills  which  the 
men  run  up  at  tho  sutler's  tent  during  the  month.  Sotne  of  the  checks  from  oonractors 
for  supplies  furnished  by  G  alio  to  ;!00  Italians  amountpd  to  between  $6,000  and  $8,000  per 
month,  which  would  Indicate  that  his  monthly  check  for  supplying  600  men  would  amount 
to  $10,000  or  $12,000.  In  addition  to  this  and  to  the  $(500  a  month  for  the  barn  and  the  straw 
and  the  store  bills,  there  would  also  be  deducted  from  the  men's  first  month's  pay  about 
$8,400  for  car  fare  from  New  York  to  Lebanon,  and  this  money  would  be  paid  to  the 
"banker." 

HOW  MORE  FAT  IS  FRIED  OUT. 

It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  "Banker"  GeJIo  is  a  sample  of  this  class.  He  is  no  better  and 
no  worse,  and  T/ie  Record  has  the  names  and  addresses  of  many  others  found  in  a  two  days' 
trip  through  the  Italian  quarter  of  New  York,  who  wanted  to  do  about  the  same  thing. 
One  of  the  friends  of  Gallo  said  that  he  would  have  offered  the  supposed  contractor  ten  per 
cent,  on  the  monthly  bills  had  he  been  preesed. 

AMERICAN   LABOR  CANNOT  STAND  THIS. 

Nearly  all  the  Italian  bankers  are  agents  for  the  ocean  steamship  lines,  and  they  make 
an  honest  penny  off  the  poor  Immigrants  by  selling  them  tickets  for  their  friends  la 
Europe.  What  money  does  not  reach  the  sutler's  till  is  often  con  tided  to  the  "banker," 
who  Is  not  responsible  to  the  State,  and  who  often  pays  no  Interest,  and  does  not  always 
pay  the  principal.  The  Italian  Vice-Consul,  Senor  >fonaoo,  yesterday  gave  the  Con- 
gressional committee  some  interesting  Information  of  a  general  character  upon  this  phase 
of  the  "bankers'  "  character.  He  said  that  they  would  send  to  their  friends  in  Italy  and 
tell  them  to  send  over  men  and  pay  tholr  passage— about  $34  each.  The  passengers  would 
be^aent  to  certain  people  in  New  York,  who  placed  them  at  work,  generally  at  from  $1 
to  $1.%  a  day.    They  would  be  required  to  payback  to  their  employers  on  this  side  the 

E'  rioe  of  their  passage  and  a  liberal  interest  therefor.  The  amount  the  Imtnigranta  would 
ave  to  renay  would  be  as  high  sometimes  as  {"iO,  and  tho  advance  on  the  ticket  was  never 
less  than  $5.  These  contractors  generally  kept  the  immigrants  at  their  places  on  Mul- 
berry street.  Those  places  were  generally  ornamented  with  a  "banco"  in  the  front  and 
a  saloon  in  the  rear.  These  contractors  or  labor  bosses,  according  to  the  Vice  Consul, 
received  the  wages  of  the  immigrants  they  were  employing,  and  deducted  what  thoy  saw 
fit  for  passage,  board,  etc.,  and  then  gave  the  immigrants  the  balance.  Sometimes  the 
bosses  or  contractors  "skipped"  after  receiving  the  immigrant's  wages,  and  left  them  la 
the  lurch  altogether. 

PENNSYLVANIA  OVERRUN  WITH  THE   CONTRACT  LABOR. 

Gangs  of  these  contract  laborers  swarm  all  over  Pennsylvania,  Whenever  there  is 
a  railroad  being  constructed,  or  digging  work  of  great  magnitude  being  done,  there  the 
Italian  contractor  has  sent  out  his  gang,  and  the  shanty,  the  bods  of  straw,  and  the  blood- 
sucking sutler  leech  flourish,  while  the  helpless  immigrant  works  ten  hours  a  day  to  fill 
the  coffers  of  the  "  Banca  Italiana"  in  .Mulberry  street.  As  a  result  of  this  system  also  tho 
ooal-mlning  regions  are  filled  with  cheap  European  labor,  just  emancipated  from  the  grip 
of  the  padrotie,  and  ready,  with  its  past  experience  with  tho  shanty  and  the  sutler,  to 
work  at  rates  upon  which  the  American  miner  and  workmen  will  starve.  In  a  recent 
trip  through  the  anthracite  coal  region  a  Record  reporter  attempted  upon  many  occasions 
to  be  directed  on  the  road,  but  could  not  make  himself  understood  by  the  miners  whom  ho 
met  because  they  could  not  speak  a  word  of  English.  These  men  are  crowded  in  the 
places  of  the  old  miners  whenever  the  work  becomes  so  easy  that  men  of  little  or  no 
experience  can  undertake  It. 

CROWDING  OUT  GOOD  MINERS. 

Two  weeks  ago  four  experienced  miners  threw  up  their  positions  at  one  of  tb» 
mines  near  Hazleton.  The  story  of  their  experience  Illustrates  the  methods  by  which  the 
ooal  barons  as  well  as  the  railroad  contractors— all  of  whom  get  red  In  the  face  on  the 
workingman's  account  when  tariff  reduction  is  suggested  to  them— utilize  the  cheap  and 
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tractable  foreign  labor  at  the  mines,  which  has  drifted  there  after  having  been  sucked  dry 
by  the  padrone  and  the  sutler  on  a  railroad  or  other  dir>digging  contract.  These  four 
miners  had  worked  at  a  breast  in  the  mines  until  a  solid  vein  was  reached  which  did  not 
require  any  experience  to  work.  They  thus  had  an  opportunity,  after  having  worked 
through  the  slate,  to  make  a  handsome  month's  wages.  They  were  not  given  a  chance. 
Four  Hungarians  were  put  in  their  places  to  worlc  out  the  easy  coal,  and  the  old  miners 
were  given  another  breastf ul  of  stone  and  difficult  to  manage.  They  refused  to  be  thus 
treated  and  left  the  mine.    The  Hungarians  are  still  there. 

THB  PBOTECTIVB  TARIFF  LBAGUE— HOW  ITS  PRESIDENT  TAKES  ADVANTAGE  OF  THE  LAWS 
TO  IMPORT  CHEAP  LABOR. 

From  the  New  York  Herald,  July  29. 

Nothing  can  illustrate  better  the  evils  of  importing  foreign  labor  to  be  employed  in 
certain  stated  localities  than  the  condition  of  a  large  part  of  the  factory  help  at  Paterson 
and  Passaic,  And  the  worst  instances  of  depreciated  pay  are  to  be  found  in  the  establishment 
of  Mr.  Edward  H.  Aramidown,  the  gentleman  who  poses  as  the  champion  of  American 
manufactures  and  incidentally  as  the  friend  of  labor. 

Some  five  years  ago  owners  of  woolen  mills  in  Passaic  began  to  send  for  men  in  Europe 
to  take  the  places  of  those  in  their  employ  who  refused  to  submit  to  starvation  wages. 
Hungarians  were  found  to  be  most  available,  and  after  a  few  months  Castle  Garden 
swarmed  with  them. 

The  direct  importation  of  Huiigarians  for  the  purpose  of  being  employed  at  Passaic 
was  begun  by  Mr.  Bash  and  Mr.  Waterhouse,  proprietors  of  woolen  mills.  Mr.  Ammidown 
soon  after  benefited  by  what  they  had  done  to  the  extent  of  placing  in  his  own  establish- 
ment a  number  of  the  men  whom  they  had  brought  over  throi;gh  their  agents  from  the  old 
country.  The  process  ot  importation  continued  year  by  year  and  the  unwelcome  leaven 
spread  until  now  Me.  Ammidown  has  in  his  own  factory  about  two  hundred  imported  Hun- 
garians and  the  other  establishments  a  good  many  more. 

But  not  all  have  come  directly  from  Hungary.  A  considerable  percentage— and  this 
further  peculiarly  illustrates  the  tendency  of  that  tyranny  which  the  tariff  barons  seek  to 
perpetuate— a  considerable  percentage,  who  were  expected  to  do  the  rud'-stand  most  ordi- 
nary work,  were  brought  to  Passaic  from  the  coal  regions  of  Pennsylvania. 

Note  this  stage  of  evolution  in  the  process  of  oppr.-ssing  labor. 

It  Is  notorious  that  tho  Pennsylvania  coal  miners  have  b^^en  crushed  down  to  the  very 
lowest  grade  of  human  misery,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  further  reduce  their  pay  without 
making  them  worse  in  condition  than  the  most  despised  beasts  of  burden.  This  result  was 
brought  about  by  Hepublican  protection. 

FIVE  DOLLARS  A  WEEK  PER  FAMILY. 

The  Hungarians  from  the  coal  fields  exacted  only  th  ■  merest  pittance  for  the  support 
of  life,  and  they  got  it.  The  wages  of  the  class  to  which  they  belong  at  Ammidown's  mill 
are  bas  d  to-day  on  this  inexorable  standard.  Ev  ry  American  citizen  should  shudder  when 
he  reads  of  this.    The  average  rate  of  wages  is  $5  a  week ! 

Think  of  that  for  grown  up  men,  a  great  proportion  of  whom  are  married  and  have 
children  I  ' 

And  this  Is  one  of  the  beneficent  fruits  of  the  zeal  of  American  protectionists  for  the 
welfare  of  labor. 

Many  of  the  American  mill  workers  who  had  the  alternative  of  submission  or  starva- 
tion have  been  forced  down  to  the  level  of  these  imported  slaves. 

A  reporter  yesterday  drew  these  facts  from  the  lips  of  an  intelligent  employe  of  Mr. 
Ammidown,  who,  while  perfectly  just  and  loyal  to  the  latter,  was  fearless  enough  to  wish 
openly  that  the  truth  might  prevail  and  that  the  voters  of  the  country  might  know  how  the 
monstrous  theory  of  taxing  the  many  for  the  benefit  of  the  few  works  in  reference  to  the 
helpless  poor  man  who  has  no  opportunity  to  exercise  the  grasping  right  of  the  mightier. 
This  man  is  not  a  Knight  of  Labor,  and,  apart  from  his  employer's  public  advocacy  of  the 
system  of  oppression  called  protection,  he  speaks  of  the  latter  with  a  good  deal  of  respect 

A  PREMIUM  ON  POOR  STUFF. 

Said  he :  "The  employers  can  no  longer  pull  the  wool  over  the  eyes  of  their  men.  "We 
know  that  protection  enables  the  master  to  rob  us  instead  of  being  the  means  of  our  own 
protection-  We  know  that  to  the  development  of  the  woolen  industry  in  this 
country  free  wool  is  absolutely  necessary.  The  Hepublican  tariff  has  simply  been  a  pre- 
mium on  the  manufacture  of  the  coarsest  and  the  worst  grades  of  woolen  cloths.  What 
are  these  boasted  cheap  suits  which  are  made  of  domestic  woolens?  Why,  they  are  goods, 
of  a  grade  which  importers  would  never  think  of  bringing  to  this  country.  The  price  that 
is  paid  for  them  here  would  on  the  other  side  buy  clothing  of  at  least  three  times  their  rea, 
value.  I  know  what  I  am  talking  about.  The  market  is  glutted  with  domestic  goods  of 
abominable  quality,  and  those  foreign  goods  that  are  at  all  of  a  desirable  qua.ity  are  placed 
beyond  our  reach  by  the  rich  man's  tariff. 

"You  want  to  know  how  these  Hungarians  live  on  an  average  of  $5  a  week?  I'll  tell 
you.  The  wives  of  the  married  men  board  their  countrymen.  As  a  rule  they  hire  a  mean 
little  apartment  of  two  or  at  most  three  rooms.  Yes,  they  are  just  as  cramped  as  that  even 
out  here  in  a  suburban  town,  where  space  is  supposed  to  be  cheap,  or,  if  it  is  not,  ought  to 
be.   About  the  lowest  rent  that  can  be  had  is  $6  a  month,  and  that  is  what  they  usually 
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pay.  A  dozon  penions  may  live  In  one  of  these  plaoes.  The  boarders  buy  their  own  food 
«nd  the  woman  of  the  house  cooks  It.  For  this  service  and  the  privilege  of  Bleeping' 
there  thoj' P'ly  her  a  dollar  each  per  week.  That  is  how  the  families  are  supported.  Ood 
only  knows  how  thoy  manage,  even  then,  to  keep  soul  and  body  togrether  I  Added  to  this, 
nearly  all  of  these  Huniriirlans  drink  enormously  of  beer.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  some  of 
them,  by  I'vinfr  In  the  most  abject  fllth  and  misery,  contrive  to  save  a  little,  for  when  they 
grei  into  trouble  with  tho  police  and  ar«  called  upon  to  pay  a  fine  they  generally  no  down 
somewhere  in  their  clothes  for  the  money,  and  it  is  forthcoming.  Much  of  tho  fuel  and 
foo  I  that  the  women  obtain  for  the  household  is  picked  up  in  the  streeta  and  around  the 
freight  depots  and  stores. 

THE  ENGLISH  B03B  DOES  BETTER. 

"Some  of  these  Hungarians  have  been  put  at  the  finer  kinds  of  work  in  the  factories 
but  as  a  rule  theyare  not  numerous.  They  are  fit  only  for  what  is  comparatively  unskilled 
labor.  Yet  skilled  labor  cannot  be  reduced  any  lower  in  price  than  it  is  and  still  live.  It  is 
customary  for  tho  protection  people  to  prate  about  the  contrast  in  wages  as  between  this 
country  and  those  of  Europe.  The  weavers  receive  in  Ammidown's  mill  about  <;!»  a  wook. 
The  looms  average  about  eighty-flve  picks  a  minute.  Thomas  Dolan,  in  Philadelphia, 
pays  his  weavers  an  averaaro  of  $10  a  week.  His  looms  average  between  eighty-five  and 
ninety  picks  a  minute.  In  the  mills  of  Patrick  T.  Martin,  at  Huddersfleld,  England,  the 
weavers  get  $7  50  a  week,  but  the  looms  only  make  sixty-live  picks  a  minute.  Now  make 
a  comparison.  Dolan  pays  his  weavers  $3  r)0  a  week  more  than  Martin,  but  he  gains  bv 
their  produce  twenty  picks  a  minute.  I'his  amounts  to  about  six  yards  a  day  for  each 
loom,  or  something  like  $1  in  marketable  value.  So  much  for  the  credit  that  is  claimed  by 
the  manufacturer  for  paying  higher  wages.  On  the  other  hand,  no  one  who  knows  the  sub- 
ject can  diADute  that  57..")0  in  England,  with  the  cheaper  means  of  living,  is  worth  consider- 
ably more  than  $10  in  the  United  States. 

"Yes,  sir;  the  situation  of  labor  in  Pateraon  and  Passaic  is  such  that  I  do  not  see  how 
anv  Taboring  man  here  who  has  a  vote  at  the  next  election  can  fall  to  oast  It  for  the  tariff 
reform  platform. 


IX. 
HARRISON  AND  IRISHMEN. 

WHAT  BENJAMIN,  THE   GRANDSON,  AND  THE  INDIANAPOLIS    "JOURNAL"  HAD  TO 

SAY  ABOUT  IRISH  LABORERS  IN   1874  75. 

[From  the  Indianapolis  Labor  Signal.] 

Benjamin  Harrison,  Republican  candidate  for  President,  never  showed  his  real  feeling: 
toward  the  men  who  toil  for  wages  more  fully  and  convincingly  than  in  his  attack  on  the 
street  laborers,  made  in  this  city  on  October  i,  1874.  These  are  his  words  as  given  by  his 
organ,  the  Indianapolis  "Journal"  on  the  morning  of  October  5, 1874 : 

"My  fellow-citizens,  a  short  time  ago  I  happened  to  be  In  a  place  where,  without  Incon- 
venience, I  could  see  these  fellows  working,  and  it  was  as  good  as  a  circus  to  see  how  they 
went  about  it.  They  had  about  a  dozen  in  the  gang,  and  a  laoss— they  must  have  a  boss, 
even  if  there  are  only  two  or  three  of  them.  They  were  laying  a  stone  crossing  across  a 
street,  and  I  do  believe  that  any  two  stalwart  men  could  have  done  more  in  a  day  than  that 
gang  did  in  three.  They  were  all  smoking.  Almost  every  fellow  had  a  pipe  in  his  mouth. 
Now,  it  is  usually  Inconvenient  for  a  man  to  work  and  smoke  at  the  same  time ;  the  pipe  is 
in  his  way  if  he  is  In  a  dead  earnest  about  his  work.  If  you  men  have  to  smoke,  you  do  so 
when  you  are  through  work  at  noon.  But  these  fellows,  whom  the  Democratic  council  are 
paying  out  of  taxes,  had  plenty  of  time  to  smoke.  One  of  them  would  take  out  his  tobacco 
an  1  roll  it  in  his  hands  to  grind  it  up  fine,  and  leisurely  tuck  it  in  his  pipe.  Well,  after  strik- 
ing alight  he  would  take  his  shovel  and  start  off  toward  the  gravel  pile.  Instead  of  bring- 
ing the  gravel  where  they  wanted  it,  they  had  it  about  a  rod  away.  If  it  had  not  been  so  far 
away  ihat  man  would  not  have  had  exercise  enough  that  day  to  keep  him  healthy.  He 
would  go  to  the  pile  and  got  his  shovel  about  half  full,  look  carefully  at  the  place  where  he 
was  to  put  it,  set  his  shovel  down  on  the  ground  and  look  around.  And  then  another  fellow 
would  come  and  borrow  his  shovel  to  do  something  with,  and  he  would  sit  there  until  the 
fellow  came  back  with  the  shovel.  Now,  my  fellow-citizens,  you  know  what  that  means. 
This  is  the  Democratic  reform  party  that  is  in  powo.*now." 

Observe,  if  you  please,  that  he  saw  this  "without  inconvenience"— otherwise  we 
might  not  have  had  this  pleasing  bit  of  humor  recorded.  Observe  that  it  grieves  his  indus- 
trious soul  that  a  man  should  smoke  while  working.  Observe  that  these  men  are  all 
"  fellows."  Observe  that  the  listening  crowd  are  convulsed  with  merriment  by  his  remarks* 
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Observe  that  the  statement  that  these  events  occurred  under  Democratic  rule  is  an  intima- 
tion that  nothing  of  the  kind  will  be  allowed  when  Republicans  come  in.  Oh,  what  flna 
slave-driving  we  shall  have  then  !  Work  faster,  there,  fellow!  Ben  Harrison  is  looking 
at  you.  Drop  that  pipe,  fellow !  Ben.  Harrison  is  looking  al  you.  Don't  stop  to  resfc 
for  a  moment,  fellow !    Ben.  Harrison  Is  looking  at  you. 

Do  you  suppose  that  Benjamin  Harrison  ever  dreamed  for  a  moment  that  lolling- 
"  without  inconvenience "  on  the  cushions  of  his  carriage,  or  standing  in  his  luxurious- 
oflSce,  and  watching  these  men  was  a  very  different  thing  from  going  out  under  the  hot  sun 
and  doing  their  work  ?  Do  you  suppose  Benjamin  Harrison  ever  shoveled  dirt  for  his 
living  for  a  single  day,  much  less  a  week,  a  month,  a  year,  a  lifetime  ?  Do  you  suppose  he 
knows  what  it  is  for  the  muscles  to  ache  or  the  nerves  to  quiver  from  the  strain  of  pro- 
tracted labor  ?  Do  you  suppose  he  could  comprehend  the  fact  that  if  a  man  should 
shovel  dirt  as  fast  as  he  was>ble  the  labor  would  kill  him  within  a  year?  Oh,  shame, 
Benjamin  Harrison.  Even  with  your  life  of  professional  employment  you  might  have 
had  more  feeling  for  the  toiling  millions  than  this.  You  might  at  least  have  learned  to 
conceal  your  feelings  if  you  could  not  avoid  having  them.    You  might  have  remembered 

this: 

**  Let  not  ambition  mock  their  useful  toil ; 

Their  homely  joys,  and  destiny  obscure  ; 

Nor  grandeur  hear  with  a  disdainful  smile 

The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor." 

The  ball  which  Mr.  Harrison  set  In  motion  did  not  stop  for  several  months.  The 
Indianapolis  Jow^a^  of  Octobers,  1874,  refers  to  his  remarks  as  "graphic  and  amusing. 
Similar  scenes  can  be  witnessed  all  over  ihe  city."  The  Journal  was  then,  as  now,  the  open 
foe  of  organized  labor.  In  its  editorial  columns,  on  October  6, 1874,  in  response  to  a  question 
from  a  labor  paper  printed  here  as  to  whether  it  favored  a  law  "  requiring  the  payment  of 
employes  once  a  month,"  it  said :  "  It  (the  Journal)  makes  such  contracts  with  its  employe* 
as  It  deems  best,  and  recognizes  the  perfect  right  of  all  others  to  do  the  same."  To  the 
Journal,  Mr.  Harrison's  method  of  attacking  the  laboring  man  was  an  Inspiration,  and  It 
fell  briskly  In  the  same  line.    Here  are  some  of  the  results : 

"  It  is  notorious  that  the  lowest  class  of  men,  men  who  are  of  little  account  for  any 
other  purpose,  display  a  remarkable  regularity  in  the  discharge  of  their  political  duties. 
Electlonsnever  come  too  often  for  them.  The  alacrity  with  which  they  walk  up  to  the 
ballot-box  and  exercise  the  highest  prerogative  of  an  American  citizen  would  be  surprising 
If  the  act  required  any  greater  physical  effort  than  it  does.  Probably  this  excessive 
appreciation  of  suffrage  by  all  classes  of  rascals  and  loafers  has  had  much  to  do  with 
bringing  It  Into  disrepute  among  moral  and  intelligent  Tnen."— Journal,  October  13,  1874. 

"  The  amount  of  naturalization  now  going  on  Is  only  exceeded  by  the  amount  of  labor 
put  upon  the  streets."— Jcmrno/,  October  13,  1874. 

"  When  you  are  around  near  policemen  and  other  suspicious  characters  to-day  it 
would  be  well  to  keep  your  eyes  open,  or  you  might  get  them  closed."— Journai,  October 
13,  1874. 

*' In  connection  with  the  disreputable  Irish  police  force,  the  Irish  Catholics  of  the 
southwestern  portion  of  the  city  will  undoubtedly  attempt  this  year  by  bullying,  brawls 
and  intimidation,  to  repeat  the  tactics  so  successfully  used  In  the  fifth  and  twelfth  precincts 
last  year."— Journal,  April  11, 1875. 

NOW,  laboring  men,  and  particularly  Irish  laboring  men,  you  know  what  Mr.  Harrison 
and  his  organ  thought  of  you  In  1874-75.  To-day  they  are  posing  as  the  champions  of  the 
workingman,  and  are  particularly  solicitous  for  the  welfare  of  the  Irishman.  Why  this 
change?  Do  street  gangs  work  faster  now?  They  say  that  tobacco  Is  a  necessity  for  the 
workingman  and  must  be  made  cheaper.  Does  smoking  a  pipe  interfere  less  with  work 
now  than  it  did  In  1874?  Has  the  Catholic  Church  amended  its  doctrines?  Has  the 
Irish  countenance  changed  its  features?  We  know  of  no  such  change.  Is  It  possible- 
that  these  people  are  only  anxious  to  get  your  votes  ? 
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LABOR  DENUNCIATIONS  OF  HARRISON. 

THE    IITDIANA    FEDERATION    OF    LABOR,  WHICH    KNOWS    HIM,    EXPOSES    HIS 

METHODS. 

On  the  7th  of  August,  1888,  the  State  Federation  of  Trades  of  Indiana  held  its 
nnnual  convention  at  Indianapolis.  An  attempt  was  made  by  the  Republicans  to 
capture  the  convention,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  circular-letter  sent  out  by  the 
Republican  State  Central  Committee  of  Indiana : 

KSPtTBLTCAN  STATK  CKNTBAL  COMMITTEE  OF  INDIANA, 

Soom  4,  Denison  Bouse. 

Indianapolis.  Aug.  4, 1838. 
Dear  Sir— "Wo  have  reliable  Information  that  the  State  Federation  of  Trades  meets  here 
iiezt  Tuesday,  and  that  the  Democrats  have  determined  to  capture  it  and  get  a  resolution 
'through  against  Harrison.    We  are  told  that  any  member  of  a  labor  organization  having 
credentials,  so  as  to  prove  his  membership  thereof,  will  be  entitled  to  adnaission. 

We  urgently  request  you  to  send  here  as  many  laboring  men,  opposed  to  this  soheme,  as 
may  be  possible. 

There  will  be  reduced  railroad  raea  on  tha'  day.  I  hope  that  you  will  act  with  great 
discretion  and  promptness.    Yours  truly, 

J.  N.  H0STON,  Chairman. 

This  letter  aroused  much  anger  on  the  part  of  the  representatives  of  organized 
labor,  and  there  was  general  agreement  in  the  desire  lo  frustrate  any  attempt  on  the 
part  of  a  political  party  to  thus  interfere  with  the  freedom  of  action  of  a  secret 
organization.  There  were  147  delegates  in  the  convention  whose  credentials  were 
pronounced  genuine.  The  convention  was  a  harmonious  and  hard-working  bodyi 
and  so  successfully  and  harmoniously  did  it  act  that  it  concluded  its  deliberations  in 
a  single  day. 

HARRISON  AND  MORTON  DENOUNCED  AS  ENEMIES  OF  LABOR. 

Before  adjournment  it  passed  the  following  resolutions. 

Whereas  believing  that  the  policies  of  government  should  be  general  in  their  bene- 
fits and  not  fixed  for  the  advantage  of  the  few  ;  and.  further,  that  under  laws  now  exist- 
ing this  principle  has  not  been  followed  ;  and  believing  that  the  laboring  masses  are  now 
interested  in  the  success  of  such  principles  and  policies  as  will  give  them  a  more  equal 
chance  with  the  employing  class  than  of  the  success  of  any  political  party. 

2.  That  we  condemn  the  policy  of  legislation  beginning  in  1861,  which  has  been  to 
onable  the  bankers  and  bondholders  of  the  nation  to  secure  for  government  pledges 
obtained  with  greatly  depreciated  paper  money  (generally  about  50  cents  on  the  dollar), 
though  bearing  interest  in  gold  on  a  full  100  cents,  a  redemption  of  those  pledges  in  coin  at 
a  fabulous  premium,  while  every  other  obligation  to  soldier,  sailor  or  citizen  was  legally 
payable  in  the  paper  mooey  of  the  United  States. 

3.  That  we  are  opposed  to  all  laws  which  have  steadily  and  almost  wholly  transferred 
the  enormous  burdens  of  oppressive  taxation  from  the  money  kings  of  the  country  to 
the  great  army  of  consumers,  until  to-day  the  latter  class  is  practically  the  sole  paok- 
lionies  of  this  boasted  republic  of  freedom  and  popular  rights,  while  yet  producing  all 
its  wealth  and  enjoying  all  its  comforts. 
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Resolved,  That  we  cannot  support  the  candidates  of  the  Republican  party  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President,  because  both  of  them  are  wanting  in  sympathy  for  the  laboring 
classes.  This  was  shown  by  General  Harrison  in  the  memorable  strike  of  1877,  when  he  vol- 
unteered to  command  a  company  of  soldiers  to  ehoot  laboring  men  down,  after  having 
refused  to  attempt  a  settlement  by  peaceable  means.  For  four  days'  service  as  captain  of 
said  company,  he  received  and  receipted  for  twenty  silver  dollars,  which  was  as  much  blood 
money  as  the  "thin  y  pieces  of  silver"  for  which  Judas  Iscariot  betrayed  the  Savior  of  man- 
kind. Ithas  been  shown  by  Morton,  in  his  career  as  a  Wall-street  money  shark,  and  as  a 
shareriniheunholy  gains  of  many  greedy  corporations,  that  have  cruelly  oppressed  their 
employes.  In  trying  to  get  possession  of  the  shingle  on  which  was  inscribed  "Shoes  made 
and  repaired  by  Levi  P.  Morton,"  offering  a  large  sum  for  it  that  he  might  destroy  the  evi- 
dence of  his  former  humble  occupation,  Morton  has  shown  himself  ashamed  of  the  condi- 
tion to  which  ho  was  born,  thus  sacrificing  all  claim  to  the  respect  and  support  of  the  hon- 
est laborers  of  the  land  who  have  no  blushes  for  their  employment. 

liesolved.  That  in  voting  on  fourteen  diflferent  occasions  against  measures  that  were 
proposed  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  for  the  restriction  of  Chinese  cheap  labor,  and 
in  his  of  ten- repeated  private  avowals  of  a  willingness  that  the  naturalization  laws  should 
be  extended  so  as  to  give  Chinamen  the  right  to  become  citizens,  Harrison  has  given  the 
strongest  possible  proofs  of  his  utter  disregard  of  the  interests  and  welfare  of  American- 
workingmen. 

Reeolved,  That  for  reasons  here  specified  and  for  the  further  fact  that  these  Republican 
candidates,  in  their  habits,  thoughts,  sympathies  and  associations  are  of  the  class  that 
would  inaugurate  an  aristocracy  on  the  ruins  of  free  government. 

Resolved,  That  organized  labor  in  other  States  is  cordially  invited  to  co-operate  witb 
us  in  the  enforcement  of  the  sentiments  and  objects  herein  expressed. 


DBNOUNOINa  MK.  HABRISON'S  PET  NEWSPAPER. 

Whereas  on  the  right  of  July  8, 1888,  John  C.  New  &  Son.  proprietors  of  the  Indianap- 
olis Journal,  summarily,  and  without  provocation,  discharged  the  entire  force  of  union 
printers  in  their  employ  who  refused  to  obey  their  arrogant  mandate  in  severing  their  con- 
nection with  the  Indianapolis  Typographical  Union  No.  1,  turned  said  employes  upon  the 
streets  and  imported  from  distant  localities  a  large  number  of  "rat"  printers  whom  they 
have  since  kept  at  work  in  the  Journal  office. 

Whereas  said  John  C.  New  &  Son,  since  the  perpetration  of  this  cowardly  outrage 
and  insult,  have  continued  to  conduct  the  said  Journal  in  open  hostility,  not  only  to  union 
printers,  but  to  organized  labor  of  all  kinds  by  refusing  to  accede  to  any  method  of  arbi- 
tration looking  to  an  amicable  settlement  of  differences;  by  maliciously  misrepresenting 
the  objects  of  organized  labor;  by  wantonly  distorting  the  honorable  methods  by  which 
workingmen  aim  to  attain  a  furtherance  of  their  desires;  by  dishonestly  obtaining  and 
publishing  the  laws,  secret  work  and  private  legislation  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  and  other 
organizations,  wherever  opportunity  enables  thom  to  do  so;  by  attacking  the  private  char- 
acter and  distorting  the  purpose  of  representative  workingmen  whose  leadership  is  recog- 
nized, and  whose  character  we  reverence,  and  are  pledged  to  protect;  by  maintaining  in  the 
reportorial,  news,  and  editorial  columns  of  the  "rat"  Journal  a  position  of  unreasonable 
hostility  to  fair  pay,  shorter  hours  of  labor,  and  improved  economic  condition  of  the  labor- 
ing classes;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Indiana  Federation  of  Trades  and  Labor  Unions  in  convention 
assembled  regard  the  conduct  of  John  C.  New  &  Son  in  their  employing  rat  printers  in  the 
Indianapolis  JoM^wo/ office,  and  their  persistent  warfare  upon  organized  labor,  as  both  an 
injustice  and  an  insult  to  the  workingmen  of  Indiana. 

Resolved,  That  we  pledge  the  efforts  of  this  organization  and  all  whom  it  can  control  or 
influence,  to  antagonize,  by  every  honorable  meani,  the  said  John  C.  New  &  Son  and  the 
said  Journal;  and  that  we  appeal  to  the  patriotic  workingmen  of  this  State  to  aid  us  in  this 
worthy  effort  so  long  as  the  said  New  &  Son  shall  refuse  to  conduct  a  strictly  union  office^ 
and  shall  persist  In  maintaining  a  position  of  hostility  to  organized  labor. 
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SMOlvtd,  That  to  oonsummnte  this  purpose  a  oopy  of  these  resolutions  be  placed  before 
every  organization  subordinate  to  this  federation,  that  the  hostility  of  the  said  New  8l  Son 
to  organized  labor  may  be  fully  known  ;  and  that  to  uarry  out  this  endeavor  a  sulHclent 
number  of  copies  of  these  resolutions  bo  printed  by  this  federation,  to  be  properly  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  Jurisdiction  of  this  federation. 

LABOR  INTERESTS  IN  CONGRESS. 

The  labor  committee  of  the  House,  composed  in  its  democratic  majority  of  well 
known  friends  of  the  interests  of  workingmen,  has  to  be  certain  in  promoting  the 
demands  made  by  intelligent  organizations. 

February  17,  Mr.  O'Neill,  of  Missouri,  offered  the  following  amendment  to 
appropriation  bill,  adopted  by  vote  182;  negative,  53,  was  concurred  in  by  the 
Senate  and  is  now  a  law : 

"The  Public  Printer  is  hereby  directed  to  rigidly  enforce  the  provisions  of  the 
eight-hour  law  in  the  department  under  his  charge." 

Among  the  bills  of  this  kind  passed  by  the  present  Congress,  which  had  their 
origin  in  the  Democratic  House,  are  the  laws  establishing  a  Department  of  Labor, 
introduced  by  Mr.  O'Neill,  of  Missouri,  Chairman  of  the  Labor  Committee ;  and  the 
law  to  limit  the  hours  that  letter-carriers  in  cities  shall  be  employed  per  day, 
known  as  the  letter  carrier's  eight  hour  law,  introduced  in  the  House  by  Mr. 
McAdoo,  a  Democratic  representative  from  New  Jersey. 

Among  those  passed  by  the  Democratic  House  and  now  pending  in  the  Senate, 
are: 

The  bill  to  prevent  the  production  of  convict  labor  from  being  furnished  to  or 
for  the  use  of  any  Department  of  the  Government,  and  to  prevent  the  product  of 
convict  labor  from  being  used  upon  public  buildings  or  other  public  works ;  the 
bill  to  prevent  the  employment  of  alien  labor  upon  public  buildings  or  other  public 
works  and  in  the  various  Departments  of  the  Government,  and  so  forth;  the  bill 
to  protect  mechanics,  laborers  and  servants  in  their  wages ;  and  the  bill  to  create 
boards  of  arbitration  or  commission  for  settling  controversies  and  differences 
between  railroad  corporations  and  other  common  carriers  engaged  in  interstate  and 
Territorial  transportation  of  property  or  passengers  and  their  employes;  the  bill  to 
protect  free  labor  and  the  industries  m  which  it  is  employed  from  the  iniurious 
efiFects  of  convict  labor  by  confining  the  sale  of  the  goods,  wares  and  merchandise 
manufactured  by  convict  labor  to  the  State  in  which  they  are  produced. 
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CHAPTER    XXX. 
CLEVELAND  AND   CORPORATIONS. 


INSISTING    UPON    FAIR     TREATMENT    FOR    BUSINESS    CORPORATIONS 
YET   HOLDING   THEM   TO   A   STRICT   ACCOUNTABILITY. 


The  public  duties  and  rights  of  private  corporations  were  the  subject  of  repeated 
consideration  by  Mr.  Cleveland  when  Governor  of  New  York,  and  his  views  were 
stated  in  terms  so  explicit  and  just  as  to  merit  and  receive  the  approval  of  fair- 
minded  men  who  informed  themselves  as  to  the  particular  grounds  of  his 
action. 

In  accepting  the  nomination  for  Governor,  in  October,  1882,  be  thus  defined  his 
position,  from  which  he  has  never  wavered : 

"Corporations  are  created  by  the  law  for  certain  defined  purposes,  and  are  restricted  In 
their  operations  by  specific  limitations.  Acting  within  their  legitimate  sphere  they  should 
be  protected;  but  when  by  combination  or  by  the  exercise  of  unwarranted  power  they 
oppress  the  people,  the  same  authority  which  created  should  restrain  them  and  protect 
the  rights  of  the  citizen.  The  law  lately  passed  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting:  the  relations 
between  the  people  and  corporations,  should  be  executed  in  good  faith,  with  an  honest 
design  to  effectuate  its  objects  and  with  a  due  regard  for  the  interests  involved." 

Almost  the  first  act  performed  by  him  as  Governor  was  in  fulfillment  of  the 
law  here  referred  to,  the  Railioad  Commission  Act,  which  authorized  the  appoint- 
ment of  three  Railroad  Commissioners,  one  from  each  of  the  two  great  political 
parties,  and  one  upon  the  nomination  of  the  Anti-Monopoly  bodies.  Despite  great 
pressure  to  the  contrary,  and  without  waiting  for  a  proposed  amendment  of  the  law, 
the  Governor  promptly  nominated  three  commissioners,  in  literal  compliance  with 
the  old  law,  accepting  without  hesitation  the  Anti-Monopoly  candidate,  Mr. 
O'Donnell.  The  fact  that  the  work  of  the  Railroad  Commission  has  been  so  well 
done  as  not  only  to  justify  its  creation  to  those  even  who  were  originally  doubtful 
of  its  value,  but  also  to  be  satisfactory  to  the  Anti  Monopoly  sentiment  which  led  to 
its  formation,  is  due  to  the  conscientious  care  with  which  Governor  Cleveland, 
ignoring  everj-  consideration  but  the  purpose  of  the  law,  selected  the  members  who 
were  to  serve  upon  it. 

CHECKING   THE  AGGRESSIONS  OF    CORPORATIONS. 

Upon  April  2, 1883,  the  Governor,jealou8ly  regarding  the  interests  of  the  public, 
as  opposed  .to  those  of  corporations,  vetoed  a  bill  tending  to  increase  the  power  of 
telegraph  companies  to  use  the  public  streets,  from  which  message  the  following 
extracts  are  made: 

"A  fatal  objection  to  this  bill  Is  found  In  the  provision  allowing  the  corporations  therein 
named  to  enter  upon  private  property,  and  erect  and  maintain  their  structures  thereon 
without  the  consent  of  the  owner.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  tnking  private  property,  or 
an  easement  therein,  with  very  little  pretext  that  it  is  for  a  public  use. 

"If  a  private  corporation  can,  under  aui  hority  of  law,  construct  its  appliances  and  struc- 
tures upon  the  lands  of  the  citizen  without  his  consent,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  fur- 
nishing light,  but  in  an  experimental  attempt  to  transmit  heat  and  power,  the  rights  of  the 
people  may  well  be  regarded  as  in  danger  from  an  undue  license  to  corporate  aggran- 
dizement. 
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Upon  June  14,  1884,  despite  great  oppoeltion  from  the  parties  intereetcd,  he 
•signed  a  bill  requiring  such  companies  to  put  their  lines  under  ground  on  or  before 
November  1, 188.'5.  So,  upon  May  29, 188:^,  he  vetoed  a  general  street  railroad  bill, 
upon  the  ground  that  il«  design  was  "more  to  furtheV  private  and  corporate  echemes 
than  to  furnish  the  citizens  of  the  State  street  railroad  facilities,  under  the  spirit  and 
letter  of  the  Constitution,  and  within  the  limits  therein  fixed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people." 

Upon  April  6. 1883,  in  Airther  exhibition  of  his  disposition  to  keep  corporations 
within  the  limit  of  the  laws  creating  them,  he  vetoed  a  bill  to  extend  the  time  for 
the  payment  of  the  capital  stock  of  a  corporation,  saying: 

"Our  laws  In  relation  to  the  formation  of  corporations  are  extremely  liberal,  and  those 
■who  avail  themselves  of  their  jirovlsions  should  bo  held  to  a  strict  compliance  with  their 
requirements.  ♦  •  «  This  company  and  Ita  stockholders  have  assumed  for  their 
own  benefit  certain  relation.s  to  the  State,  to  the  public  and  to  their  creditors,  and  these 
relations  should  not  be  disturbed.  If  corporations  are  to  be  relieved  from  their  defaults  for 
the  asklnR,  their  liability  to  the  people  with  whom  they  deal  will  soon  become  dangerously 
uncertain  and  Indefinite." 

PUBLICITY   OF   CORPORATION   OPERATIONS  REQUIRED. 

In  his  message  to  the  Legislature  at  the  beginning  of  his  second  year,  the  Gov- 
ernor, in  vigorous  language,  called  attention  to  the  duty  of  railroad  corporations, 
and  of  all  others  as  well,  to  truly  inform  the  public  as  to  their  operations.  In  the 
present  season  of  distrust  and  distress,  consequent  upon  a  supposed  failure  to  dis- 
charge this  duty,  these  words  of  the  Governor  are  appropriate.  After  commending 
the  requirement  by  the  Railroad  Commissioners  of  quarterly  reports  from  the  rail- 
road companies,  he  says : 

"It  would,  in  nny  opinion,  be  a  most  valuable  protection  to  the  people  If  other  large  cor- 
porations were  obliged  to  report  to  some  department  their  transactions  and  financial  con- 
dition. 

"The  State  creates  these  corporations  upon  the  theory  that  Fome  proper  thing  of  benefit 
can  be  better  done  by  them  than  by  private  enterprise,  and  that  the  aggrcgaMon  of  the 
funds  of  many  individuals  may  be  thus  profitably  employed.  They  are  launched  upon  the 
public  with  the  seal  of  the  State,  in  some  sense,  upon  them.  They  are  permitted  to  repre- 
sent the  advantages  they  possess  and  the  wealth  sure  to  follow  from  admission  to  member- 
ship. In  one  hand  is  held  a  charter  from  the  State,  and  in  the  other  is  proffered  their 
stock. 

"It  is  a  fact,  singular  though  well  established,  that  people  will  pay  their  money  for 
stock  In  a  corpor.ition  engaged  in  enterprises  in  which  they  would  refuse  to  invest  if  in  pri- 
vate hands. 

"It  is  a  grave  question  whether  the  formation  of  these  artificial  bodies  ought  not  to  be 
checKed  or  better  rcKulated  and  in  some  way  supervised. 

"At  any  rate  they  should  alwavs  be  kept  well  inhand,  and  the  funds  of  its  citizens  should 
be  protected  by  the  State  which  has  invited  their  investment.  While  the  stockholders  are 
the  owners  of  the  corporate  property,  notoriously  they  are  oftentimes  completely  in  the 
power  of  the  directors  and  managers,  who  acquire  a  majority  of  the  slock  and  by  this  means 
perpetuate  their  control,  using  the  cori>nrate  property  and  franchises  for  their  benefit  and 
profit, regardless  of  the  interests  and  rights  of  the  minority  of  stockholders.  Immense  salaries 
are  paid  to  ofTicers;  transactions  are  consummated  by  which  the  directors  make  money,  while 
the  rank  and  file  among  the  stockh  ilders  lose  it;  the  honest  investor  waits  for  dividends 
and  the  directors  grow  rich.  It  is  suspected,  too,  that  large  sums  are  spent  under  various 
disguises  in  elTorts  to  infiuence  legislation. 

"It  is  not  consistent  to  claim  that  the  citizen  must  protect  himself,  by  refusing  to  pur- 
chase stock.  The  law  constantly  recognizps  the  fact  that  people  should  be  defended  from 
false  representations  and  from  their  own  folly  and  cupidity.  It  punishes  obtaining  goods 
by  false  pretenses,  gambling  and  lotteries. 

"It  is  a  hollow  mockery  to  direct  the  owner  of  a  small  amount  of  stock  in  one  of  these 
Institutions  to  the  cour  s  Under  existing  statutes,  the  law's  delay,  perplexity  and  uncer- 
tainty leads  but  to  despair. 

"The  State  should  either  refuse  to  allow  these  corporations  to  exist  under  its  authority 
and  patronage,  or  acknowledging  their  paternity  and  its  responsibility,  should  provide  a 
simple,  easy  way  for  its  people,  whose  money  is  Invested,  and  the  public  generally,  to  dis- 
cover how  the  funds  of  these  institutions  are  spent,  and  how  their  affairs  are  conducted. 
It  should  at  the  same  time  provide  a  way  by  which  the  squandering  or  misuse  of  corpo- 
rate funds  would  bo  made  good  to  the  parties  injured  thereby. 

"This  might  well  be  accomplished  by  requiring  corporations  to  frequently  file  reports 
made  out  with  the  utmost  detail,  and  which  would  not  allow  lobby  expenses  to  be  hidden 
under  the  pretext  of  legal  services  and  counsel  fees,  accompanied  by  vouchers  and  sworn 
to  by  the  officers  making  them,  showing  particularly  thedebts,  liabilities,  expenditures  and 
property  of  the  corporation.  Let  this  report  be  delivered  to  some  appropriate  department 
or  officer,  who  shall  atidit  and  examine  the  samr- ;  provide  that  a  false  oath  to  such  account 
shall  be  perjury,  and  make  the  directors  liable  to  refund  to  the  injured  stockholders  any 
expenditure  which  shall  be  determined  improper  by  the  auditing  authority. 
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"Such  requireirents  might  not  be  favorable  to  stock  speculation,  but  they  would  pro- 
tect the  innocent  investors;  they  might  make  the  management  of  corporations  more 
troublesome,  but  this  ought  not  to  be  considered  when  the  protection  of  the  people  is  the 
matter  In  hand.  It  would  prevent  corporate  efforts  to  Influence  legislation;  the  honestly 
conducted  and  strong  corporations  would  have  nothing  to  tear;  the  badly  managed  and 
weak  ought  to  be  exposed." 

Thus,  it  will  appear  from  the  Governor's  own  words,  with  which  his  actions 
have  been  in  full  accord,  that  he  has  insisted  that  corporations  shall  observe  the  lim- 
itations of  the  laws  creating  them  ;  that  their  privileges  shall  be  exercised  in  subordi- 
nation to  the  rights  of  the  public ;  that  their  affairs  shall  be  open  to  public  scrutiny;. 
and  that  to  their  members  and  the  public  alike  they  shall  be  honest  end  fair. 

MAINTAINING   THE  PUBLIC  FAITH. 

In  this  same  spirit  of  exact  and  equal  justice,  which  has  demanded  of  corpora- 
tions compliance  with  the  provisions  of  law  binding  upon  them,  the  Governor  has 
observed  the  express  rights  given  to  Ihem  by  law.  His  principle  has  been  "The 
public  faith  must  be  scrupulously  kept."  Upon  this  principle  he  undertook  to  act 
in  the  matter  of  the  veto  of  what  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  "Five  Cent  Fare- 
BUI." 

The  elevated  Railroads  of  New  York  city,  under  their  charters,  chari^ed  an  uni- 
form rate  of  fare  of  five  cents  during  certain  of  the  morning  and  evening  hours  in 
which  the  great  body  of  workingmen  went  to  and  from  their  homes,  and  ten  cents 
for  the  rest  of  the  day.  In  1883  the  Legislature  passed  a  bill  to  make  the  rate  of 
fare  five  cents  throughout  the  day  This  bill  the  Governor  vetoed,  upon  the 
ground  that  it  involved  a  breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the  State.  The  general  rail- 
road law,  passed  in  1850,  and  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  declaring  the  policy 
of  the  State,  had  promised  that  the  Legislature  would  not  reduce  the  rates  of  any 
railroad  until  its  reduced  rates  should  produce  a  profit  of  ten  per  centum  on  the  capi- 
tal actually  expended.  The  Governor  declared  that  until  the  profits  of  these  roads^ 
should  have  been  ascertaint  d  to  exceed  this  limit,  the  policy  of  the  State  forbade 
their  reduction.  A  subsequent  examination  by  the  Railroad  CommiesioB,  consist- 
ing of  one  Democrat,  one  Republican  and  one  Anti-Monopolist,  showed  that  the 
earnings  of  the  roads  were  not  such  as  to  justify  the  proposed  reduction  of  fare,  thus 
justifying  the  action  of  the  Governor. 

Another  reason  for  his  veto  was  found  in  the  express  provisions  of  special  acta 
applicable  to  these  roads.  It  was  therein  provided  that  the  company  should  under 
bonds  pledge  itself  to  pay  a  certain  percentage  into  the  city  treasury  which  should 
"constitute  an  agrfement  in  the  nature  of  a  contract  between  the  city  and  construct- 
ing company,  entitling  the  company  to  the  legalized  rales  of  fare,  which  shall  not  be 
changed  without  the  mutual  consent  of  the  parties." 

The  railroad  company  having  made  these  payments  to  the  city,  the  Governor 
considered  that  under  those  terms  of  this  act  there  had  been  constituted  "an  agree- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  contract"  between  the  city  and  the  company,  which  the  State 
could  not  in  good  faith  abrogate. 

It  also  appeared  that  still  another  contract  in  writing,  to  the  same  effect,  had  been 
made  between  the  rapid  transit  commissioners  and  the  railroad  companies,  before 
the  roads  were  built  and  to  induce  their  construction,  thus  constituting  a  third 
promise  on  the  part  of  the  public  which  thi?  bill  proposed  to  break.  The  Governor 
did  not  believe  that  the  people  of  New  York  nor  its  Legislature,  when  brought  to 
a  knowledge  of  these  facts,  would  desire  this  great  State  to  be  even  suspected  of 
trifling  with  its  obligations,  and  so  in  a  message  so  explicit  as  to  necefsarily  reach 
great  length,  he  transmitted  to  the  Assembly  the  reasons  why  he  was  unable  to 
approve  the  bill.  The  effect  justified  his  estimate  of  the  honor  of  the  State  and  of 
its  legislators.  (A  majority  voted  to  sustain  his  veto,  while  two  thirds  would  have 
been  necessary  to  overrule  it.)  From  every  side  came  expressions  of  commendation 
for  the  scrupulous  attention  that  had  been  given  to  the  maintenance  of  the  public 
faith. 

Among  many  expressions  in  opposition  to  the  bill  was  a  most  emphatic  com- 
munication from  the  Mayor  of  the  city  of  i^ew  York,  earnestly  asking  for  the  veto 
ot  the  bill,  concerning  which,  as  a  measure  particularly  relating  to  the  City  of  New 
York,  the  Mayor  of  that  city  seemed  to  be  particularly  qualified  to  speak. 
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The  bill  having  been  vetoed,  letters  of  commendation  and  hearty  approval  were- 
received  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  from  men  of  every  shade  of  pohtical.opinioa 
and  in  every  walk  of  life. 

THE  RAILROAD  COIOIISSION'B  CCNCLUSIONfl. 

Subsequently  to  the  veto  of  the  bill  an  examination  of  the  cost  and  earnings  of 
the  elevated  railroads  was  undertaken  by  the  Railroad  Commissioners,  of  whom 
none  reporteil  a  limitation  of  a  five  cent  mre  for  the  whole  day,  though  one  recom- 
mended a  "judicious  extension  of  the  commission  hours,"  by  adding  three  hours,  in 
which  a  five  cent  fare  should  be  charged,  and  submitted  a  bill  to  that  effect,  whicb 
was  introduced  in  the  Republican  Legislature  of  1881:,  but  was  defeated  by  a  Repub- 
lican Senate,  and  never  reached  the  Governor  for  action. 

The  report  of  the  majority  of  the  commission  contained  the  conclusion  that  a. 
reduction  to  a  five  cent  fare  throughout  the  day  would,  at  the  number  of  passengers- 
carried  in  1883.  "reduce  the  gross  income  so  as  to  prevent  the  roads  from  even  pay- 
ing interest  orTtheir  bonded  debt  in  full.  The  laboring  classes  of  New  York  are- 
carried  between  the  hours  of  5:30  and  8:30  A.  M.,  and  4:30  and  7:30  P.  M.,  at  five 
cents,  upon  trains  which  run  at  intervals  of  forty  five  seconds.  The  reduction  would 
not  so  much  benefit  them,  therefore,  as  it  would  the  class  who  are  better  able  to  pay 
ten  cents  tlian  the  laborers  are  to  pay  five." 

Thus  did  the  result  show  that  the  Governor  was  justified  in  his  refusal  to- 
weaken  respect  for  the  promises  of  the  State,  and  that  in  this  as  in  his  whole  course 
of  action  concerning  corporations,  the  Governor  has  been  controlled  by  no  partiality 
or  favoritism,  but  only  by  a  just  regard  for  the  rights  of  the  State  and  the  public- 
and  the  observance  of  public  faith. 

The  suggestion  that  his  action  on  the  Five  Cent  Fare  Bill  was  taken  out  or 
deference  to  the  capitalists  controlling  those  roads  is  quite  absurd,  in  view  of  th©^ 
fact  that  all  of  those  most  prominently  named  in  connection  with  them  opposed  him. 
and  supported  the  Republican  candidate  for  the  presidency. 

Neither  corporations  nor  corporators  had  from  him  any  favor  nor  injustice. 
The  equal  administration  of  the  laws  were  his  aim  and  practice  with  reference  botlk 
to  them  and  to  the  public. 
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CHAPTEK  XXXI. 
THE  RESTRICTION  OF  CHINESE  IMMIGRATION. 

THE     POSITION     OF     THE     TWO      PARTIES     ON     THIS     QUESTION     OF 

VITAL   INTEREST. 

Mr.  Thurman  and  Senator  Hoar  as  Consistent  Bepresenta- 

tives  of  tJieir  Bespectwe  Parties  on  this  Issue — 

T7i€  Legislation  Proposed,  tTie  Bayard  Treaty, 

and  What  Chinese  Competition  Means  to 

American  Labor. 


•THE  DIFFERENT  POINTS  OF  VIEW  FROM  WHICH  THE  QUESTION  WAS  CONSIDERED. 

On  September  10,1870,  Allan  G.  Thurman,  who  had  then  just  concluded  his 
^rst  year  of  service  in  the  United  States  Senate  from  the  State  of  Ohio,  made  a 
speech  at  Cincinnati,  in  opening  the  Ohio  Democratic  campaign  of  that  year.  In 
it  he  indulged  in  the  following  reference  to  the  Chinese  question,  then  new  in 
politics. 

MR.   THURMAN'S  OPINIONS  IN   1870. 

"  I  do  not  think  that  a  large  Chinese  immigration  to  this  country  is  desirable.  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  a  valuable  acquisiilon.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  it  would  be  a  seriously 
•disturbing  element.  In  race,  civilization,  habits,  education,  and  religion  the  Chinese  are 
widely  different  from  our  people— so  dififerentaa  to  form  a  very  striking  contrast.  The  Euro- 
pean Immigrants  are  of  the  same  race,  religion,  and  civilization  as  ourselves,  and  while  they 
add  immensely  to  the  power  and  wealth  of  the  Republic,  they  do  not  seriously  disturb  the 
substantial  homogeneity  of  our  white  population.  Their  migration,  therefore,  benefits  the 
country  and  deserves  encouragement.  Not  so  with  the  Chinese.  They  will  never  become 
one  people  with  us.  Were  they  to  dwell  here  for  centuries  they  would  probably  be  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  white  race  as  are  gypsies  in  Spain  from  the  pure-blooded  Spaniard.  ♦  •  * 
This  immigration  is  in  no  proper  sense  of  the  word  voluntary.  It  is  a  kind  of  Chinese  slave 
trade.  Instead  of  an  independent,  self-reliant  body  of  freemen,  it  introduces  a  horde  of 
quasi-slaves,  working  at  half  wages  by  the  command  of  a  taskmaster. 

"And  this  leads  me  to  notice  a  statement  I  have  seen,  that  this  country  needs  cheap  labor; 
4n  other  words,  men  who  will  work  for  low  wages ;  that  there  is  a  scarcity  of  laborers  here, 
^nd  therefore,  Chinese  laborers  should  be  imported  to  supply  the  deficiency.  I  do  not  con- 
<!ur  in  this  view.  My  opinion  is  that  we,  or  rather  our  posterity,  are  much  more  likely  to 
^suffer  from  a  redundancy  of  population  than  from  a  dearth  of  it.  In  thirty  years  from  now 
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we  will  have  one  hundred  millloDS  of  people,  without  counting  a  Chinese  immlerrant,  lo 
sixty  yean  two  hundred  millions,  in  one  hundred  yean  probably  four  hundred  millions^ 
We  are  In  no  danger  of  a  scarcity  of  laboren. 

"  Nor  do  I  think  that  low  va«:es  are  a  blosainsr  to  any  country.  In  the  opinion  of  an 
eminent  thinker,  Duoklo,  low  wages  and  despotism  are  inseparable.  It  will  bo  found,  I 
think,  that  the  freer  the  Institutions  of  a  couatry  aro,  the  greater  will  bo  the  tendency  to 
fair  wagre*  for  labor.  Low  wages  are  mainly  owing  to  an  unequal  and  unfair  distribution 
of  the  annual  production  of  wealth.  This  annual  production,  which  is  nearly  all  the 
result  of  labor,  is  being  constantly  divided  Into  four  parts— rents  to  the  landlord,  interest 
to  the  money  lender,  profits  to  the  business  man,  and  wages  to  the  laborer.  Now,  if  the 
wages  be'  low  it  must  be  because  the  annual  product  is  small  and  all  classes  sufTor,  or 
because  that  product  is  unfairly  distributed.  In  general,  the  latter  is  the  cause,  and  when 
wages  are  very  low  the  laborer  gets  but  a  bare  subsiEtence,  while  the  other  classes,  or  some 
of  them,  accumulate  enormous  wealth.  And  thus  society  becomes  divided  into  the  very 
rich  and  the  very  poor.  That  this  is  an  unfortunate  condition  for  a  country  is  too  obvious 
to  need  remark,  and  that  its  tendency  is  hostile  to  free  institutions,  as  well  as  to  the  mate- 
rial comfort  of  the  people,  is  undoubtedly  true.  I  have,  therefore,  no  sympathy  with  the 
cry  for  cheap  labor  and  low  wages.  They  may  give  rise,  it  Is  true,  to  great  public  work» 
and  magnificent  structures,  but  the  benefit  is  gained  at  the  expense  of  a  suffering  people. 
The  Pyramids  are  striking  monuments  of  the  pride  and  ostentation  of  kings,  but  they  are 
more  striking  evidences  of  a  degraded  condition  of  the  laboring  class.  That  country  is- 
likely  to  be  most  free  and  happy  where  the  annual  production  of  wealth  beiner  Justly  dis-^ 
tributed  labor  obtains  a  fair  reward." 

MR.  HOAR  STATES  THE  REPUBLICAN  POSITION. 

On  April  25, 1883,  during  the  discussion  of  the  twenty  year  Chinese  Restric- 
tion Bill  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Hoar,  of  Massachusetts,  laid  down' 
the  following  principle : 

I  will  not  deny  to  the  Chinaman  any  more  than  I  will  to  the  negro,  or  the  Irishman,  or 
Caucasian,  the  right  to  bring  his  labor,  bring  his  own  property  to  our  shores,  and  the  right 
to  fix  such  a  price  upon  it  as  according  to  his  own  judgment  and  his  own  interest  may  seem 
to  him  best.  I  denounce  this  legislation  not  only  as  a  violation  of  the  ancient  policy  of  tho- 
American  Republic,  not  only  as  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  human  nature  itself,  but  espe- 
cially as  a  departure  from  the  doctrine  to  which  the  great  party  to  which  I  belong  is  com- 
mitted in  its  latest  declaration  of  principles. 

Even  as  late  as  July  3, 1884,  after  a  new  treaty  had  been  made  with  the  Chinese 
and  additional  legislation  was  proposed  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  it  into  eiecution, 
Mr.  Hoar  said  in  the  Senate  : 

"This  is  a  bill  to  execute  certain  treaty  stipulations  relating  to  the  citizens  of  other 
countries.    It  rests,  in  ray  Judgment,  upon  sheer  barbarism.  •  ♦  •         I  only 

wish  to  re-aflirm  my  disapprobation  of  this  legislation  and  the  principle  upon  which  it 
depends,  and  to  state  that  in  my  judgment,  the  American  people  will  repent  in  saok-clotb 
and  ashes  one  day  the  policy  they  are  inaugurating. 

During  the  debate  on  the  same  bill  in  the  House,  the  late  Godlove  S.  Orth,  thea 
&  Republican  Representative  from  the  State  of  Indiana,  and  second  in  rank  on  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  maintained  the  same  doctrine  in  this  language  : 

He  takes  no  Interest  in  our  Oovernment  I  Do  you  mean  by  this  that  he  does  not  imme- 
diately on  his  arrival,  repair  to  the  "sand  lots"  of  San  Francisco  and  harangue  the  boister- 
ous multitude  upon  the ir  special  duty  on  election  days?  This  objection  comes  with  a  poor 
grace  when  it  is  known  that  we  refuse  to  give  him  an  interest  in  our  Oovernment  or  permit 
him  to  assume  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  citizenship.  We  deny  to  him  the  rights 
which  we  cheerfully  accord  to  every  other  immigrant,  and,  as  if  to  emphasize  this  denial* 
the  fifteenth  section  of  this  bill  provides  that  hereafter  no  State  court  or  court  of  the  United 
States  shall  admit  Chinese  to  citizenship,  and  all  laws  in  conflict  with  this  act  are  hereby- 
repealed.  . 
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II. 

RESTRICTING  IMPORTATION  OF  CHINESE. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  ATTITUDES  OF    PARTIES  ON   THE   QUESTION  SHOWN  BY  DISCUS- 
SION AJilD  VOTES. 

These  different  declarations,  coming  from  representative  men  in  the  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  parties  respectively,  are  indicative  of  the  prevailing  opinions 
•on  the  question  of  Chinese  immigration  held  by  the  majority  of  public  men  in  the 
two  parties — one  representing  that  care  for  the  interest  of  the  American  laboring 
man,  which  has  been  the  distinguishing  feature,  not  only  of  Mr.  Thurman  himself, 
but  of  his  party  as  well,  and  the  others  representing  the  sentiments,  impulses  and 
opinions  of  the  majority  of  their  party. 

CHINESE  COOLIES  TOOK  THE   PLACE  OF  SOLDIERS. 

The  immigration  of  Chinese  to  this  country  began  during  the  civil  war.  The 
number  who  had  come  before  the  enactment  of  the  Contract  Labor  Law,  in  1864, 
was  small,  but  taking  advantage  of  this  act,  and  the  absence  of  those  of  the  labor- 
ing population  with  the  Union  armies  in  th  t  field,  the  protected  manufacturers  of 
the  country  were  swift  to  exercise  the  new-given  right  thus  given  them  to  import 
Coolie  labor  from  China.  Large  numbers  of  these  found  employment  upon  the 
Central  Pacific  Railroad,  and  many  ofthe  large  fortunes  made  by  men  on  the  Pacific 
•coast,  who  have  since  betaken  themselves  either  to  New  York  or  to  Europe,  to  live 
in  luxury,  are  the  result  of  this  employment  of  servile  labor,  and  the  displacement 
of  more  than  the  equivalent  number  of  American  working  men.  Among  these  is 
D.  Ogden  Mills,  owner  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  who  has  recently  become 
-extremely  solicitous  about  American  labor. 

Af'.er  the  return  ofthe  soldiers  from  service  in  the  army,  it  soon  became  mani- 
fest that  the  Chinese  would  become  a  plague  to  the  Pacific  coast.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, until  the  year  1873  that  any  well  defined  action  was  taken  by  the  L^islature 
of  that  State  looking  to  a  restriction  of  immigration. 

EFFORTS  TO  RESTRICT  IMMIGRATION   KILLED   BY   REPUBLICANS, 

Beginning  in  1869,  individual  members  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  had  pre- 
sented resolutions  or  bills,  having  for  their  object  the  restriction  of  such  immigra- 
tion.   Among  these  may  be  enumerated  the  jollowing  : 

On  the  6th  of  December,  1889,  Senator  Williams,  of  Oregon,  introduced  a  bill 
to  regulate  the  immigration  of  Chinese  and  prohibit  their  importation  under  con- 
tract. On  the  24th  of  February,  1870,  Senator  Chandler,  of  Michigan,  a  Republican 
from  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  to  which  the  bill  had  been  referred,  asked  to  be 
discharged  from  its  farther  consideration,  and  moved  that  it  be  indefinitely  post- 
poned, which  was  done. 

On  the  10th  of  January,  1870,  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Cdlifornia,  introduced  a  joint 
resolution  to  regulate  and  restrict  Chinese  immigration,  which  was  referred  to  the 
■Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  The  committee,  the  majority  of  whom  were  Ropubli- 
■cans,  refused  to  report  it  back  to  the  House. 
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On  the  Olh  of  June,  1870,  Senator  Stewart,  of  Nevada,  Introducel  in  the  Senate 
«  bill  to  prohibit  coutractti  for  servile  labor,  but  even  this  measure  could  not  meet 
with  favor  at  the  hands  of  a  Republican  Senate,  and  it  was  defeated. 

June  7, 1870,  Mr.  Sargent,  of  California,  introduced  a  bill  to  prohibit  contracts 
for  servile  labor,  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Judiciary,  but  the 
influences  were  strong  enough  to  prevent  this  measure  from  ever  being  reported 
back  to  that  body. 

July  9,  1870,  Mr.  Cake,  of  Pennsylvania,  introduced  a  resolution  against  the 
importation  of  Chinese  coolies  under  contract  and  directing  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  to  investigate  the  subject.  The  resolution  was  referred  to  that 
committee,  but  was  never  heard  of  afterwards. 

July  7,  1870,  Mr.  Mungeu,  of  Ohio,  introduced  a  joint  resolution  in  regard  to 
the  protection  of  our  laboring  classes  against  Chinese  immigration,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  but  there  it  remained.  This  was  not 
the  way  to  protect  labor  in  the  opinion  of  the  Republican  party,  and  the  resolution 
was  pigeon-holed. 

On  the  18th  of  December,  1871,  Mr.  Coughlan,  of  California,  a  Democrat,  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  prohibit  contracts  for  servile  labor,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Judiciary.  The  reference  of  this  bill  was  subsequently  changed  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  which  reported  a  substitute,  which  was 
recommitted  to  the  same  committee,  and  that  was  the  last  of  it. 

On  the  30th  of  April,  1873,  Senator  Casserly,  of  California,  a  Democrat,  having 
previously  received  a  memorial  on  the  subject  from  the  Legislature  of  his  State, 
introduced  a  bill  to  prohibit  contracts  for  servile  labor  and  to  ameni  and  enforce 
existing  laws  against  the  coolie  trade.  This  bill,  like  all  others  of  its  kind,  was 
referred  to  a  hostile  Republican  committee,  and  was  never  heard  of  again. 

As  will  be  seen,  each  and  every  one  of  these  resolutions  was  referred  to  a  hostile 
■committee,  where  it  slept  the  long  sleep. 

MR.   THURMAN   STATES  THE  CASE. 

The  agitation,  however,  continued  intermittently  until  the  year  1879,  when  the 
•Senators  and  Representatives  from  California,  yepresenting  the  aroused  sentiment 
of  the  Pacific  Coast,  presented  memorials  without  number  and  bills,  looking  to  the 
restriction  of  immigration.  The  case  of  the  Pacific  Coast  and  the  constitutional 
right  of  the  United  States  to  thus  far  abrogate  the  treaty  then  existing  with  China, 
known  as  the  Burlingame  Treaty ,  were  presented  by  Senator  Thurman  on  February 
13, 1879,  daring  the  discussion  : 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  very  few  words  to  say  on  this  bill,  and  scarcely  anjrthlo^  at  all 
upon  the  (reneral  question  involved  in  It.  I  shall  assume  the  arguments  already  made  at 
this  session  and  at  previous  sessions  have  convinced  the  Senate  that  a  limit  ought  to  be 
placed  upon  the  emigration  of  Chinese  to  the  United  States,  if,  indeed,  that  migration  ought 
not  to  be  stopped  altogether.  What  I  shall  say,  therefore,  will  relate  mainly  to  the  mode 
by  which  a  stop  or  limit  Is  to  be  put  to  that  migration.  It  h^  been  said  that  it  can  only  be 
done  by  the  negotiation  of  a  new  treaty.  I  do  not  know  that  that  proposition  has  been  dis- 
tinctly advocated  upon  this  floor,  but  if  it  does  lurk  in  the  mind  of  any  Senator,  I  beg  him 
to  listen  to  the  very  few  observations  that  I  have  to  make  upon  it.  To  me  it  seems  perfectly 
clear  that  the  proposition  cannot  for  a  moment  be  sustained,  and  that  it  would  be  ruinous 
to  this  country  or  to  any  other  to  hold  that  a  treaty  can  only  be  put  an  end  to  by  the  negro- 
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tiatlon  of  another,  for  that  would  put  you  completely  at  the  mercy  of  the  party  with  whom 
you  had  negotiated  a  treaty.  Take,  for  instance,  this  very  case.  If  we  can  only  put  an  end 
to  this  treaty  by  negotiating  a  new  treaty  with  China,  then  it  is  in  the  power  of  China,  toy 
refusing  to  negotiate  a  new  treaty,  or  such  a  one  as  we  desire,  to  hold  us  to  this  treaty,, 
however  detrimental  to  our  interests  it  may  be. 

Mr.  Hamlin,  Will  the  Senator  allow  me  to  ask  him  if  he  knows  of  any  one  who  holds- 
that  doctrine  ? 

Mr.  Thurman.  I  said  I  did  not  know.  Treaties  are  like  partnerships.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  an  indissoluble  partnership.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  an  indissoluble  treaty. 
Either  party  may  declare  it  abrogated. 

.  I  say,  therefore,  Mr.  President,  that  the  true  way  is,  there  having  been  no  modiflcatiOQ 
of  this  treaty  by  the  treaty-making  power,  and,  so  far  as  we  know,  no  attempt  having  been 
made  to  modify  it,  there  having  been  nothing  of  that  kind  done,  many,  many  years  have 
elapsed  since  the  treaty  was  made  and  the  evils  growing  every  year  greater  and  greater,  and 
the  danger  to  which  we  are  exposed  by  this  migration  becoming  every  year  more  and  more^ 
imminent.  It  is  now  the  duty  of  Congress  without  delay  to  take  this  matter  in  hand. 

Are  we  prepared,  sir,  to  invite  the  American  laborer  to  this  competition— to  yoke  hlna 
with  this  fellow  to  plow  the  fields,  delve  in  the  mine,  or  work  In  the  shops  of  capital  seeking- 
the  cheapest  labor  ?  Sir,  we  want  no  such  laborers,  either  foreign  or  native.  We  want  no 
class  that  can  or  will  accept  the  bare  necessaries  of  life  only  as  the  price  of  its  labor.  We 
want  no  class  to  whose  vision  is  forever  closed  all  prospect  of  advancement,  comfort,  inde- 
pendence, and  progress.  If  there  be  such  now  anywhere  in  this  broad  land,  it  would  be  our 
first  and  highest  duty,  so  far  as  we  had  constitutional  power,  to  lift  the  dark  veil  of  despair- 
which  shuts  out  the  prospect  of  elevation  and  advancement.  It  is  our  duty  to  dignify  and. 
ennoble  labor,  not  to  debase  and  degrade  it. 

It  is,  sir,  in  my  judgment,  our  duty  to  pass  this  bill.  To  reject  it  is  to  Invite  to  our  shore* 
millions  of  an  inferior  and  degraded  race  to  drag  down  to  their  own  level  the  Amerlcaib 
laborer. 

PARTY  REC'RDS  ON  THE  QUESTION. 

House  bill  No.  2423,  to  restrict  Chinese  immigration  by  limiting  the  number  of 
immigrftnls  to  be  transported  by  vessels  to  the  United  States  to  fifteen  on  each  trip^ 
passed  the  House  on  January  14,  1879,  by  the  following  vote:  Yeas— Democrats^ 
104;  Republicans,  51.  Total,  155.  Nays — Republicans,  56;  Democrats,  16.  Total, 
72.  A  majority  of  the  Republican  members  thus  voted  against  the  bill,  while  more 
than  six  out  of  seven  of  the  Democratic  members  voted  in  its  favor.  In  the  Senate 
the  vote  was  as  follows  :  Yeas — Democrats,  22 ;  Republicans,  19 ;  Independent,  1» 
Total,  42.    Nays— Republicans,  20 ;  Democrats,  8.     Total,  28. 

The  bill  thus  passed,  the  first  presented  to  Congress  on  this  subject,  was  vetoed 
by  Mr.  Hayes,  upon  the  ground  that  Congress  had  no  power  to  enact  a  law  which 
contravened  the  treaty  with  China.  Upon  the  question  whether  the  bill  shoUld 
pass  over  the  veto,  the  resuit  in  the  House  was :  Yeas — Democrats,  88 ;  Republicans, 
22.  Total,  110.  Nays— Republicans,  81;  Democrats,  :l  5.  Total,  96.  The  first 
efibrt  to  overcome  this  evil  had  failed,  with  a  large  majority  of  the  Republican 
members  of  both  the  House  and  Senate  voting  against  it  at  every  stage,  while  an 
equally  large  majority  of  Democrats  had  voted  in  its  favor. 

ATTITUDE  OF  PARTIES  AFTER  A  NEW  TREATY  HAD  BEEN  CONCIiXJDBD. 

On  September  17, 1880,  a  new  treaty  with  China  was  ratified,  whereby  this- 
Government  acquired  the  power  of  restricting  immigration  without  giving  reason 
for  offense  to  China.    A  bill  wap,  therefore,  introduced  early  in  1881  in  the  first  ses- 
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sion  of  the  Senate,  of  which  General  Harrison  was  a  member,  providing  for  the 
exclusion  of  Chinese  for  the  term  of  twenty  years.  In  this  discussion  Senator  Mor- 
gan, of  Alabama,  met  the  objections  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  measure  in  the 
following  language : 

Has  tbo  power  been  denied,  or  will  any  Senator  here  rise  in  his  place  and  deny  it,  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  by  the  enactment  of  a  statute  has  the  right  to  repeal  any 
treaty  that  has  been  adoi>ted  and  ratified  by  the  treaty-making  power  ? 

Will  any  Senator  undertake  to  say  that  the  treaty-making  power  of  this  country  Is  not 
after  all  subordinate  to  the  legislative  power?  If  he  does  he  will  deny  the  whole  legisla- 
tive history  of  our  country,  and  he  will  set  aside  and  hold  for  naught  the  opinions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  It  is  the  right  and  province  of  the  legislative  power 
of  this  country  to  repeal  treaties  where  they  are  found  to  contravene  the  best  Interests  or 
general  welfare  of  the  people. 

A  vote  was  reached  on  this  measure  in  the  House  on  March  33, 1883,  which 
fifood  as  follows :  Yeas — Democrats,  98 ;  Greenbackers,  8 ;  Republicans,  61.  Total, 
107.  Nays — Republicans,  62 ;  Democrats,  4.  Total,  60.  lathe  Senate  on  April 
5, 1883,  the  vote  stood :  Yeas— Democrats,  31 ;  Republicans,  6.  Total,  37.  Nays — 
Democrats,  none;  Republicans,  28 ;  Independents,  1.    Total,  29. 

This  bill  was  t^etoed  by  President  Arthur  upon  the  ground  of  the  unconstitu- 
tionality of  the  measure  and  for  the  further  reason,  as  he  said : 

No  one  can  say  that  the  country  has  not  profited  by  their  work.  They  were  largely 
instrumental  In  constructing  the  railways  which  connected  the  Atlantic  with  the  PaolQo. 
The  States  of  the  Paclflo  slope  are  full  of  evidences  of  their  Industry. 

When  the  bill  was  returned  to  the  Senate  the  vote  on  its  passage,  notwith- 
standing the  objections  of  the  President,  was :  Yeas — Democrats,  31 ;  Republicans, 
6.    Total,  37.    Nays— Republicans,  28;  Independents,  1.    Total,  29. 

A  new  bill  was  then  introduced  into  the  Senate,  reducing  the  term  of  restriction 
from  twenty  to  ten  years.  This  bill  passed  the  House  by  the  following  vote :  Yeas — 
Democrats,  103;  Republicans,  91 ;  Greenbackers,  7.  Total,  201.  Nays— Repub- 
licans, 34 ;  Democrats,  3.     Total,  37. 

The  bill  passed  the  Senate  by  the  following  vote:  Yeas — Democrats,  31; 
Republicans,  9.  Total,  40.  Nays — Republicans,  24 ;  Democrats,  none;  Independ- 
ents, 1.    Total,  25.    This  bill  was  signed  by  President  Arthur  and  became  a  law.* 

No  attenjpt  has  been  made  to  follow  the  discussion  in  the  Senate  and  House  in 
all  its  ramifications  upon  either  the  main  bill  or  upon  the  amendments,  but  the  fol- 
lowing recapitulation  of  the  votes  on  the  passage  of  bills  to  restrict  Chinese  immi- 
gration and  upon  the  vetoes  of  Presidents  from  1879  to  1883,  will  give  a  correct  idea 
of  the  party  position  on  this  question  during  this  time  : 


*The  record  of  General  Harrison  on  this  question.  Including  his  assistance  in  getting 
Chinese  naturalized  In  Indianapolis  and  his  votes  In  the  Senate,  Is  fully  treated  In  the 
chapter  succeeding  this  under  the  title,  "Harrison  and  the  Chinese." 
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riNAL  VOTES  IN  SENATE  AND  HOUSE   ON  BILLS   TO  RESTRICT   CHINESE   IMMIGRATION. 


Date. 


Democrats. 


Teas.     Nays 


Republicans. 


Teas.      Nays 


February  15,  1879. 

March  9,  1882 

April  5,  1882* 

April  28,  1882 


Senate 


Total. 


House  of  Bepresentatives. 


22 
30 
31 
31 


114 


January  28,  1879., 
March  1,  1879+.... 

March  23, 1882 

April  17,  1882 


104 
88 


103 


Total  votes  in  Senate  and  House., 


507 


16 

15 

4 

3 


19 
8 
6 
9 


42 


51 
22 
61 
91 


225 


20 
22 
28 
24 


94 


56 
81 
62 
34 


233 


267 


327 


POSITION  OF  THE  DEMOCRATIC   CANDIDATES. 

The  Democratic  position  on  this  question  so  far  as  the  candidate  for  Vice-Pres- 
ident on  the  ticket  for  this  contest  is  concerned  has  already  been  set  forth  not  only 
in  the  quotations  made  from  his  speeches  at  diffdrent  times,  both  in  the  Senate  and 
out,  but  in  his  vote  at  every  turn  in  favor  of  the  restriction  of  this  dangerous  and 
threatening  immigration. 

President  Cleveland  was  not  in  public  life  during  any  of  this  period,  but  in  his 
letter  of  August  17, 1884,  accepting  the  Democratic  nomination  f  jr  the  Presidency,  he 
said: 

Related  to  this  subject,  while  we  should  not  discourage  the  immigration  of  those  who 
come  to  acknowledge  allegiance  to  our  government  and  add  to  our  citizen  population,  yet 
as  a  means  of  protection  to  our  workingmen  a  different  rule  should  prevail  concerning  those 
who,  if  they  come  or  are  brought  to  our  land,  do  not  intend  to  become  Americans,  but  will 
injuriously  compete  with  those  Justly  entitled  to  our  Held  of  labor. 

In  his  inaugural,  delivered  on  March  4,  1885,  he  emphasized  this  declaration  by 

saying : 

The  laws  should  be  rigidly  enforced  which  prohibit  the  immigration  of  a  servile  class  to 
compete  with  American  labor,  with  no  intention  of  acquiring  citizenship,  and  bringing  with 
them  and  retaining  habits  and  customs  repugnant  to  our  civilization. 

In  his  first  annual  message  sent  to  Congress  December  8, 1885,  he  again  asserted 
the  right  of  Government  to  restrict  such  immigration  in  the  following  language : 

The  admitted  right  of  a  government  to  prevent  the  influx  of  elements  hostile  to  its 
Internal  p'=aoe  and  security  may  not  be  questioned,  ev  n  where  there  Is  no  treaty  stipulation 
on  the  subject.    That  the  exclusion  of  Chinese  labor  is  demanded  in  other  countries  where 

*Vote  to  pass  Senate  bill  No.  71  over  President  Arthur's  veto. 
tVote  to  pass  House  bill  No  2423  over  President  Hayes'  veto. 
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tike  conditions  provall  is  strongly  evidenced  In  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  whore  Chinese 
Immigration  is  now  regulated  by  laws  more  exclusive  than  our  own.  If  existing  laws  are 
Inadequate  to  compass  the  end  in  viow,  I  shall  bo  prepared  to  give  earnest  consideration  to 
•any  further  remedial  measures,  within  the  treaty  limits,  which  the  wisdom  of  CongreM 
may  devise. 

In  his  Bocond  annual  message  sent  to  Congress,  December  6, 1886,  he  still  fur- 
ther adverted  to  the  question  in  connection  with  the  new  Chinese  Treaty  then 
pending  in  the  State  Department,  and  said : 

I  am  not  without  assurance  that  the  government  of  China,  whose  friendly  disposition 
towards  us  I  am  most  happy  to  recognize,  will  meet  us  half  way  in  devising  a  comprehen- 
«Ive  remedy,  by  which  an  effeotiv  >  limitation  of  Chinese  emtgratlon.  joined  to  protection 
of  those  Chinese  subjects  who  remain  in  this  country,  may  be  secured. 


III. 
A  NEW  TREA.TY  NEGOTIATED. 

UNDEB  PRESIDENT  CLBVELAKD's  CONVENTION  WITH  CHINA  CHINESE    ARE  TO  BE 
EXCLUDED  FOB  TWENTY  YEARS. 

On  March  16, 1888,  the  President  transmitted  to  the  Senate  a  new  Treaty  just 
concluded  with  China,  under  which  the  immigration  of  Chinese  to  this  country  was 
absolutely  prohibited  for  a  term  of  twenty  years.  In  his  brief  message  accompa- 
nying the  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  he  said : 

In  view  of  the  public  interest  which  has  for  a  long  time  been  manifested  in  relation  to 
the  question  of  Chinese  immigration.  It  would  seem  advisable  that  the  full  text  of  this 
Treaty  should  be  made  public,  and  I  resptictfully  recommend  that  an  order  to  that  effect  be 
madf?  by  your  honorable  body. 

MR   BAYARD  TO  THE  PRESIDENT. 

In  his  letter  to  the  President,  notifymg  him  officially  of  the  conclusion  of  the 
Treaty,  Secretary  Bayard  said  : 

Shortly  after  the  advent  of  your  administration  it  was  considered  advisable,  in  view  of 
the  manifest  popular  discontent  in  the  States  bordering  upon  the  Pacific,  growing  out 
of  the  presence  there  of  Chinese  laborers  and  their  obvious  lack  of  assimilation  with  the 
sympathies,  habits,  and  iaterests  of  our  own  citizens,  and  the  demonstrated  ineffieieacy  of 
the  statutes  intended  to  restrict  their  coming  among  us,  that  an  effort  should  be  made  to 
procure  the  desired  relief  by  obtaining  tho  consent  and  co-operative  action  of  China  by 
means  of  an  amended  treaty,  and  thus  avoid  the  nocositty  of  a  resort  to  separate  legisla- 
tion, which,  without  the  co-operative  assistance  of  the  Chinese  Government,  would  bo  less 
■effectual,  and  might  also  be  open  to  exception  as  being  in  conflict  with  or  in  derogation  of 
the  stipulations  of  existing  conventions,  and  possibly  as  impairing  our  good  understanding 
with  a  friendly  power. 

The  temporary  absence  from  the  United  States  in  18S5.  and  the  subseq  tent  illness  of  the 
then  Chinese  minister,  unavoidably  delayed  negotiations,  but  upon  the  arrival  of  his  suc- 
cessor, the  present  minister,  Chang  Y^en  rtoon,  nropositiona  were  speedily  submitted  to  him 
for  a  convention  absolutely  prohibiting  the  immigration  of  Chinese  laborers,  and  after  some 
further  delay,  arising  from  a  visit  made  by  him  to  Europe  last  summer,  the  treaty  herewith 
transmitted  has  been  concluded. 

By  this  arrangement  we  have  secured  the  co-operation  of  China  In  the  main  purpose 
and  object  of  the  treaty,  which  is  plainly  stated  in  the  first  article  of  the  convention  to  be 
the  absolute  prohibition  of  Chinese  la  lorers  from  coming  into  the  United  States  for  twenty 
years,  and  its  renewal  thereafter  for  a  similar  period,  unless  notice  shall  have  been  given  as 
provided  In  Article  VI. 
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This  precludes  the  return  of  any  Chinese  laborers  who  are  not  now  in  this  country,  an<J 
iorbids  the  coming  into  the  United  States  of  Chinese  laborers  from  any  quarter  what- 
soever. 

From  this  inhibition  are  excepted  any  Chinese  laborer  who  has  a  lawful  wife,  thild,  or 
parent  in  the  United  States,  or  property  therein  of  the  value  of  one  thousand  dollars  ($1,000> 
or  debts  of  like  amount  due  him  and  pending  settlemc<nt. 

Considerations  of  humanity  and  justice  require  these  exceptions  to  be  made,  for 
no  law  should  overlook  the  ties  of  family,  and  the  wages  of  labor  are  entitled  to  iust 
protection. 

Judging  also  by  the  statistics  of  the  class  in  question  and  from  general  experience, 
such  excepted  cases  will  be  practically  few  in  number,  infrequent,  and  easily  capable  of 
such  regulations  as  will  prevent  abuse. 

The  regulation  and  control  of  the  issue  of  such  certificates  of  return  will  be  wholly  la 
the  hands  of  United  States  officials,  and  power  to  prescribe  other  laws  at  discretion  may  be^ 
exercised  by  the  United  States. 

Such  right  to  return  is  lor  a  limited  period,  and  the  certificates  are  invalidated  by  the 

gerpetration  of   fraud  in  connection  with  their  procurement   or    use,  and  the  Uniteds 
tates  are  free  to  adopt  such  measures  as  may  become  advisable  to  check  or  punish  any 
abuse. 

In  the  course  of  late  litigation  in  the  United  States  courts  in  California,  arising  out  of 
the  contested  claims  of  cenain  Chinese  laborers  to  return  to  the  United  States  under  the- 
certificates  now  provided  by  law,  it  has  been  pertinently  suggested  by  the  learned  judge* 
before  whom  the  cases  were  tried  that  the  detailed  information  contained  in  the  certiflcates- 
themselves,  as  now  issued  to  the  Chinese,  furnishes  the  means  of  fraudulent  entry  of 
Chinese  laborers,  to  whom  such  certificates  have  been  fraudulently  transferred  and  who 
are  not  entitled  to  come  to  the  United  States.  And  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  if  all  the 
facts  requisite  for  complete  identification  of  the  departing  Chinaman  were  retained  in  th& 
United  States  oflicial  custody,  and  a  paper  containing  only  a  simple  number,  and  properly 
marked,  signed  and  countersigned  by  the  otBcers,  were  furnished,  the  means  of  detecting. 
and  preventing  fraud  in  the  transfer  of  the  certificate  would  be  given,  and  the  present 
abuses  made  almost  impossible  of  recurrence. 


FULL  TEXT  OF  THE  TREATY  OF  EXCIiUfilON. 

The  full  text  of  the  Treaty,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  exclusion  of  Chinese  frora 
the  United  States,  is  as  follows : 

Whereas  on  the  17th  day  of  November,  A.  D.  1880,  a  Treaty  was  concluded  between, 
the  United  States  and  China  for  the  purpose  of  regulating,  limiting  or  suspending  tho 
coming  of  Chinese  laborers  to,  and  their  residence  In,  the  United  States; 

And  whereas  the  Government  of  China,  in  view  of  the  antagonism  and  much  dep- 
recated and  serious  disorders  to  which  the  presence  of  Chinese  laborers  has  given  rise  in 
certain  parts  of  the  United  States,  desires  to  prohibit  the  emigration  of  such  laborers  from 
China  to  the  United  States; 

And  whereas  the  Government  of  the  United  States  and  the  Government  of  China 
desire  to  co-operate  in  prohibiting  such  emigration,  and  to  strengthen  in  other  ways  the 
bonds  of  friendsliip  between  the  two  countries; 

Xow,  thtre/ore,  the  President  of  the  United  States  has  aPT)ointed  Thomas  F.  Bayard,  Sec- 
retary of  State  of  the  United  States,  as  his  Plenipotentiary;  and  His  Imperial  Majesty  the 
Emperor  of  China  has  appointed  Chang  Yen  Hoon,  Minister  of  the  Third  Kank  of  the  Im- 
perial Court,  Civil  President  of  the  Board  of  Imperial  Cavalry  and  Envoy  Extraordinary 
and  Minister  Plenipotentiary,  as  his  Plenipotentiary;  and  the  said  Plenipotentiaries  having 
exhibited  their  respective  Full  Powers  found  to  be  in  due  and  good  form,  have  agreed 
upon  the  following  articles: 

Article.  I. 

The  High  Contracting  parties  agree  that  for  a  period  of  twenty  years,  beginning  wif- 
the  date  of  the  exchange  of  ratifications  of  this  Convention,  the  coming,  except  under  th^ 
conditions  hereiualter  specified,  of  Chinese  laborers  to  tbe  United  States  shall  be  abso* 
lutely  prohibited;  an<i  thi$  prohibition  thall  extend  to  the  return  of  Chinese  laborers  who  are  no* 
now  in  the  United  States,  whether  holding  return  certificates  under  existing  laws  or  not. 

Article  II. 

The  preceding  article  shall  not  applv  to  the  return  to  the  United  States  of  any 
Chinese  laborer  who  has  a  lawful  wife,  child  or  parent  in  the  United  States,  or  property 
therein  of  the  value  of  one  thousand  dollars,  or  debts  of  like  amount  due  him  and  pending 
settlement.  Nevertheless,  every  such  Chinese  laborer  shall,  before  leaving  the  United 
States,  deposit,  as  a  condition  of  his  return,  with  the  collector  of  customs  of  the  district 
from  which  he  departs,  a  full  description  in  writing  of  his  family,  or  property,  or  debts, 
as  aforesaid,  and  shall  be  furnished  by  said  collector  with  such  certificate  of  his  right  to 
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vetarn  under  thl§  Treaty  as  the  laws  of  the  United  States  may  now  or  hereafter  prescribe, 
«nd  not  Inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  Treaty;  and  should  the  written  desorlptloa 
Aforesaid  bo  proved  to  be  false,  the  right  of  return  thereunder,  or  of  continued  residenoe 
After  return,  shall  la  each  ca'«e  be  forfeited.  And  such  rlsrht  of  return  to  the  United 
States  shall  be  exercised  within  one  year  from  the  date  of  leavlnR  the  United  BtatM; 
tout  such  riirht  of  return  to  the  United  StatM  may  be  extended  for  an  a<ldltlonal  period, 
not  to  exceed  one  year,  In  oases  where  by  WBSon  of  sickness  or  other  cause  of  disability 
beyond  hla  control,  such  Chinese  laborer  shall  be  rendered  unable  sooner  t<vreturn— which 
liacta  shall  bo  fully  reported  to  the  Chinese  consul  at  the  port  of  departure,  and  by  him 
cortiflod,  lo  the  satisfaction  of  the  collector  of  the  port  at  which  such  Chinese  subject  shall 
land  In  the  United  States.  And  no  luch  Vh.in4$e  laborer  thall  be  permitted  to  enter  toe  Untied 
■>stale*  by  land  or  lea  teitfiout  producing  lo  the  proper  officer  of  the  ctulonu  the  return  eertiJUale 
herein  required. 

AHTIOIiK  III. 

The  provisions  of  this  Convention  shall  not  affect  the  right  at  present  enjoyed  of 
Oblneae  Bubjeotfl,  belnfr  officials,  teachers,  students,  merchants,  or  travelers  for  curiosity 
-or  pleasure,  but  not  labirers,  of  coming  to  the  United  States  and  residing  therein.  To 
•entitle  such  Chinese  subjects  as  are  above  described,  to  admission  into  the  United  States 
they  may  produce  a  certiflcate  from  their  Government  or  the  Government  where  they 
last  resided,  vi«6d  by  the  diplomatic  or  consular  representative  of  the  United  States  in 
the  country  or  port  whence  they  depart. 

It  is  also  agreed  that  Chinese  laborers  shall  continue  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  transit 
«oros8  the  territory  of  the  United  States  in  the  course  of  their  Journey  to  or  from  other 
countries,  sub] ect  to  such  regulations  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  as  may 
*)e  necessary  to  prevent  said  privilege  of  transit  from  being  abused.  ^ 

Artiolb  IV. 

In  pursuance  of  Article  III,  of  the  Immigration  Treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
China,  slgnod  at  Peking  on  the  17th  day  of  November,  1880,  it  Is  hereby  understood  and  agreed 
*hat  Chinese  laborers,  or  Chinese  of  any  other  class,  either  permanently  or  tempoi'arlly 
residing  in  the  United  States,  shall  have  for  the  protection  of  their  persons  and  property 
«11  rights  that  are  given  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States  to  citizens  of  the  most  favored 
nation,  excepting  the  right  to  become  naturalized  citizens.  And  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  reaffirms  Its  obligation,  as  stated  in  said  Article  III,  to  exert  all  its  power  to 
«ecure  protection  to  the  persons  and  property  of  all  Chinese  subjects  in  the  United 
SUtes. 

ABTICLl  VI. 

This  Convention  shall  remain  in  force  for  a  period  of  twenty  years,  beginning  with  the 
■date  of  the  exchange  of  ratifications  ;  and  if,  six  months  before  the  expiration  of  the  said 
g)oriod  of  twenty  years,  neither  Government  shall  formally  have  given  notice  of  its  termi- 
nation to  the  other,  it  shall  remain  in  full  force  for  another  like  period  of  twenty 
years. 

The  trivial  amendments  inserted  by  the  Senate  are  printed  in  italics.  They  add 
oo  substantial  safeguard  to  those  already  assured  by  the  treaty  itself,  and  only 
€erved  to  delay  the  final  ratification.  The  effect  of  this  vras  very  well  described 
i)y  Representative  Bynum,  of  Indiana,  in  a  speech  made  in  the  House  on  August  14, 
when  the  legislation  to  carry  the  treaty  into  effect  was  under  discussion  : 

The  treaty  as  first  negotiated  was  certainly  strong  enough  in  its  provisions.  It  was 
satisfactory  to  everybody  who  for  twenty  years  had  been  contending  for  a  prohibition  of 
this  Immigration,  but  It  seems  that  its  terms  were  not  sufSclent  to  satisfy  the  Republican 
anembers  of  the  Senate,  who  bad  up  to  that  time  opposed  every  measure  of  restriction. 
That  this  amendment  has  had  a  reverse  effect  to  its  provisions  is  perfectly  evident  By  its 
:adoption  the  treaty  had  to  be  again  sent  to  the  Chinese  Government  for  ratification  in  its 
amended  form.  That  Government  can  withhold  its  ratification  until  every  Chinaman  hold- 
ing a  return  certiflcate  gets  back.  The  complaints  are  numerous  that  our  present  laws  are 
DOtelTeotiye,  and  that  Chinese  laborers  are  coming  In  dally  In  violation  of  them.  The  delay, 
therefore,  occasioned  by  the  Senate  amendment,  will  not  only  let  all  those  that  hold  certi- 
ficates have  time  to  return,  but  will  also  allow  all  those  tha*:  may  be  able  to  get  In  in 
•violation  of  law.  Its  adoption  has  therefore  resulted  in  increasing  instead  of  restriotia^r 
Abe  number  of  immigrants. 
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IV. 

REPUBLICAN  EVA^ON  OF  THIt?  LAW. 

HOW  THE  FEDERAL  JUDGES  HAVE  PERMITTED    THOUSANDS  OF  CHINAMEN  TO  LANI* 

ILLEGALLY. 

For  some  months,  indeed  ever  since  the  enactment  of  the  Chinese  Restrictioa 
Law,  complaints  have  continually  come  from  the  Pacific  coast  that  the  laws  were 
not  thoroughly  executed.  No  fault  has  been  found  with  the  customs  authorities  to 
whom  this  taslc  is  given  primarily.  But  it  has  been  charged  that  the  Republican' 
Federal  Judges,  at  San  Francisco — Sabin  and  Sawyer — have  permitted  a  large  number 
of  Chinese  immigrants  to  land  under  the  operation  of  the  habeas  corpus. 

The  method  of  procedure  has  been  simple,  yet  effective,  so  far  as  the  iniroduc- 
tion  of  these  aliens  was  concerned.  Under  the  law,  each  Chinaman  leaving  the 
port  of  San  Francisco,  or  any  other  on  the  Pacific  coast,  was  entitled  to  a  certificate 
giving  a  thorough  description  of  him,  by  means  of  which  he  could  re  enter  the 
United  States.  Xt  was  soon  discovered  that  tliousands  of  Chinamen  who  had  never 
been  in  this  country,  were  seeliing  to  enter  by  means  of  forged  certificates.  They 
had  acquired  some  knowledge  of  the  topography  ot  San  Francisco,  evidently  by 
careful  coaching  on  the  part  of  the  companies  importing  them. 

HOW  THE  THING   IS  DONE  IN  SPITE   OF  THE  LAW. 

When  the  customs  authorities  would  refuse  to  admit  these  people,  the  master  of 
a  vessel  would  become  tired,  after  a  few  days  of  delay,  of  feeding  and  caring  for 
this  large  number  of  Chinamen.  He  would,  therefore,  make  application  to  the 
Judges  of  the  United  States  courts  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  which  would  permit 
him  to  land  these  forbidden  immigrants.  By  this  means  large  numbers  of  theniy 
amounting,  it  is  asserted  in  California,  to  something  like  25,000  since  the  passage  of 
the  Restriction  Law,  have  been  landed  at  the  port  of  San  Francisco. 

This  has  induced  such  serious  complaints  upon  the  part  of  citizens  of  California*, 
that  on  July  25,  1888,  an  immense  mass  meeting  was  held  to  protest  against  this^ 
policy.  This  was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Cigarmakers  Union,  all  the  labor 
organizations  of  the  city  joining  in  it. 

THE  VIGOROUS  PROTEST  OF  THE  REPRESENTATIVES  OF  LABOR. 

Herman  Qutstadt  spoke  as  follows : 

As  things  are  at  present  we  are  impotent.  Talk  as  we  please,  the  Judges  go  on  rakingr 
in  tS  a  ca^e.  Think  of  it,  $3  for  three  minutes!  Why  should  a  few  pesky  shysters  he- 
allowed  to  go  on  practicing  this  nefarious  huslness?  Sabin.  Sawyer  and  Houghton  run  the- 
entire  machinery  of  the  law  to  suit  themselves.  Though  we  be  impotent,  we  can  let  them 
know  our  eyes  are  upon  them,  and  if  they  do  not  modify  their  career  of  the  past  they  had 
better  look  to  the  future.  And  we  can  have  President  Cleveland  and  Congress  find  out. 
whether  they  are  doing  things  right  or  wrong.  We  can  have  the  finger  of  scorn  pointed  at 
them.  More,  we  can  hire  an  attorney  who  is  not  afraid  of  Judge  Sawyer  and  Judge  Sabin, 
and  prevent  the  flow  of  fraudulent  coolies  into  this  country.  More  at  least  than  is  being 
done  now.  In  my  trade  of  cigarmaker  there  is  not  one  of  the  4,000  Chinese  in  it  out  of 
employment,  while  a  large  per  cent,  of  white  cigarmakers  are. 

There  Is  no  trade  more  Important  than  this,  and  none  which  has  received  less  support 
from  the  people.  If  the  people  were  to  assist  the  cigarmakers  in  their  struggle  there  is 
no  question  that  a  thousand  white  ones  would  be  employed  instead  of  the  few  hundred  who 
axe  eking  out  a  living.  The  action  of  Sawyer  and  Sabin  is  helping  to  crush  the  cigarmakeri 
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as  well  as  other  white  laborers.  Those  Judges,  to  my  mind,  must  be  either  Incompetent  or 
dishonest.  If  a  Judsro  lets  a  Chinaman  loose  in  San  Francisco  for  Ave  or  six  months, 
although  his  right  to  land  is  yot  In  doubt,  and  then  asks  him  whether  there  are  cars  on 
Kearny  stn-et,  or  wht-tht-r  thero  is  a  ('hlnatown  In  San  Francis jo,  or  whether  It  snows  in 
Oakland,  can  you  t  hinl<  that  he  is  competent  when  ho  accepts  his  statements  and  lands  him  ? 
There  must  bo  an  ulterior  oliject  to  all  this,  and  I  have  the  ritfht  to  thirilt  there  is.  White 
men  are  sacrificed  daily  and  hourly  to  the  Mongolian  god.  What  arc  we  going  to  do  about 
it?  This  Isnot  only  a  ()uestion  of  principle;  it  is  aijueBMonof  somethlndrmoresubstautlaL 
There  Is  to  be  a  oommlttce  appointed  to-night,  I  understand,  to  collect  funds,  the  expendi- 
ture of  which  Is  to  be  regularly  published.  This  commltt<!0  will  consist  of  weil-»nown citi- 
zens, aad  will  endeavor.  If  it  cannot  stop,  to  check  the  work  of  these  Federal  Judges. 

METHODS  SUGGESTED  FOB    PREVENTINO  THIS  IMPORTATION. 

He  was  followed  by  James  H.  Barry,  who  made  the  following  remarks : 

lam  tired  making  antlChlmse  speeches  and  tired  listening  to  them.  The  time  for 
speech-making  has  parsed.  The  hour  for  action  has  come.  Let  me  not  be  misunderstood. 
I  am  an  upholder  of  the  law,  as  you  are.  We  have  the  right  to  demand  that  our  public 
servants  Intrusted  with  the  administration  of  the  law  shall  faithfully  fulfill  that  trust.  It 
is  our  right  to  Insist  on  It,  and,  by  the  great  Jehovah,  we  shall  insist  on  the  right.  For 
years  tho  Federal  Judges  have  been  landing  Chinese  on  no  other  pretext  except  that  It  is 
their  right.  They  take  them  from  the  ships,  bring  them  into  court  and  release  them  so 
that  they  may  go  Into  Chinatown  and  hunt  u|)  perjured  evidence.  Then  they  are  dsch&rged 
as  prior  residents.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  law  permits  them  to  do  this,  but  if  It  does 
the  law  should  be  changed.  No  matter  how  good  the  Bayard  treaty  may  be,  the  Federal 
Judges,  looking  through  their  spectaeies,  will  nullify  it.  1  believe  they  would  render  a 
total  Exclusion  Act  useless.  If  the  Federal  Judges  don't  know  it  we  do,  that  two-thirds 
of  the  Chinese  witnesses  who  go  Into  the  Federal  Courts  perjure  themselves.  Shall  the 
Federal  Judge  be  permitted  to  admit  these  coolies  In  defiance  of  law.  or  If  they  are  not 
doing  it  in  such  defiance  shall  Congress  not  repeal  the  law  ?  Let  us  elect  Congressmen  who 
will  either  l)etter  this  law  or  have  these  Judges  Impeached  if  they  are  doing  wrong.  If  Con- 
gress fails  to  act  then  "we  will  meet  again  in  Philippl." 

A  STRONG  MEMORIAL  TO  CONGRESS. 

As  a  result  of  this  meeting  the  following  memorial  to  Congress  was  unanimously 
adopted. 

HElfOBIAL. 

To  the  Senate  and  the  U<nue  of  Bepretentatlvet  : 

The  people  of  San  Francisco,  in  mass  meeting  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  devising 
some  means  to  save  our  State  from  the  incoming  of  Chinese  coolies,  whose  immigration  is 
expressly  prohibited  by  the  laws  passed  by  you,  do  represent  as  follows: 

Wo  recognize  that  Congress  has  responded  to  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  by  adopting  such  legislation  as  we  all  dt-emed  necessary  to,  and  adequate  for,  that 
end.  That  such  legislation  would  have  been  sufHcient  to  accomplish  th«t  end  for  which  it 
was  Intended  had  it  been  accomplished  In  good  faith,  according  to  the  spirit  in  which  it  was 
devised,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

Although  that  law  has  been  upon  the  statute  books  since  1882  and  was  amended  four 
years  ago  with  the  intent  to  strengthen  Its  provisions  inorder  to  meet  the  technical  objec- 
tions raised  by  the  judiciary  on  the  Federal  bench  of  this  Coast,  the  fact  remains  that  a 
larger  number  of  Chinese  are  entering  the  port  of  San  Francisco  to-day  than  have  entered 
at  any  other  time  in  our  history.  There  are  practically  no  greater  restrictions  U{>on  the 
entry  of  Mongolians  than  upon  that  of  Europeans,  the  only  dillorence  being  that  a  head 
tax  is  imposed  upon  Mongolians  for  the  benefit  of  the  courts  instead  of  the  treasury. 

Thus  have  the  efforts  of  Congress  to  protect  American  labor  from  ruinous  and  degrad- 
ing competition  with  a  servile  race  been  defeated.  The  situation  is  so  alarming  as  to  endan- 
ger the  peace  of  this  State,  because  the  judges  whose  duty  it  Is  to  uphold  the  law  havo 
brought  the  administration  of  the  law  Into  contempt. 

If  not  to  the  law,  where  can  the  people  look  for  protection  ?  If  the  efforts  of  Con- 
gress heretofore  to  protect  the  people  shall  continue  to  be  thwarted,  the  people  must  and 
will  protect  themselves. 

By  your  Act  of  1883,  as  amended.  It  was  provided  that  certain  certificates  would  be  the 
sole  evidence  of  the  right  of  any  Chinaman  to  land.  The  administration  of  this  law  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Collector  of  Customs.  In  the  attempt  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  law  the  customs  offlcials  have  been  thwarted  at  every  step  by  the  mandates  of  the 
Federal  Courts.  By  the  abuse  of  the  right  of  habeas  corpus  the  administration  of  the  Act 
has  been  taken  from  the  hands  of  the  Collector  of  Customs  and  usurped  by  the  courts.  The 
examination  of  Chinese  on  board  ships  by  the  customs  authorities  provided  for  in  your  Act 
—which  was  the  greatest  safeguard  agalr.st  the  fraudulent  landing  of  coolies— has  been 
vetoed  by  the  Federal  Courts,  although  it  was  approved  by  the  President.  So  determined 
have  been  the  judges  to  defeat  the  plain  and  only  purpose  of  the  law  that  they  have  gone 
the  length  of  threatening  with  imprisonment  the  customs  officials  who  have  sought  to  per- 
form the  sworn  doty  imposed  upon  them  by  the  Congress  and  President  of  the  United 
States. 
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Since  you  ordained  in  1884that  no  Chinaman  should  enter  this  country  without  pos- 
sessing a  certain  certificate  showing  his  right  to  land,  9,000  have  been  landed  by  habeas 
corpus.  This  violation  of  law  has  been  accomplished  through  the  agency  of  the  Federal 
judges  who  have  set  up  a  standard  of  their  own  above  and  in  defiance  of  tne  law.  Clothed 
with  that  discretion  which  is  inseparable  from  a  proper  exercise  of  the  judicial  oflBce,  they 
have,  in  every  instance,  used  it  in  behalf  of  the  Chinese  and  against  the  spirit  of  the  law. 
Every  doubt  has  been  resolved  against  the  interests  of  the  people.  Had  they  been  paid 
attorneys  of  the  Chinese  while  sitting  on  the  bench,  they  could  not  have  worked  more  per- 
sistently and  eagerly  at  throwing  down  the  guards  which  you  set  up  against  this  immigra- 
tion. Each  coolie  landed  by  habeas  corpus  represents  legal  fees  amounting  to  $30.  The 
Circuit  Court,  which  is  the  conduit  through  which  this  Asiatic  filth  flows,  has  for  its  fte- 
receivlng  clerk  a  near  relative  of  the  Judge.  So  great  has  been  the  inpour  of  this  profit- 
able, though  forbidden  immigration,  that  the  regular  machinery  of  the  court  has  proved 
inadequate  to  the  demand. 

A  subsidiary  court  not  contemplated  by  statute  has  been  created  for  the  admission  of 
Chinese,  and  no  fee  now  goes  to  waste.  This  subsidy  court  receives  a  fee  of  $3  for  each 
Chinaman  landed,  and  does  its  work  at  the  rate  of  one  Chinaman  every  ten  minutes  dur- 
ing business  hours.  At  the  present  time  there  are  in  San  Francisco's  Chinatown  no  less 
than  4,000  certificateless  coolies  landed  upon  habeas  corpus,  turned  loose  on  bail  and  await- 
ing examination.  Many  of  them  have  been  on  shore  as  long  as  six  months.  The  only  proof 
of  prior  residence  required  by  the  Circuit  Court  and  its  annex  from  these  men  is  an  ability 
to  answer  certain  questions  tending  to  show  a  slight  familiarity  with  the  geographical  fea- 
tures of  San  Francisco,  and  the  entry  of  their  names  in  the  books  of  the  Chinese  Six  Com- 
panies or  in  the  accounts  of  a  Chinese  merchant.  Every  one  of  this  army  of  coolies  can 
secure  his  final  discharge  at  the  expense  of  a  false  oath  and  the  payment  of  the  required 
fees.  Meantime,  this  swarm  of  Asiatics  who  are  supposed  by  law  not  to  be  in  the  country, 
are  actively  competing  with  American  labor  in  all  branches  of  industry  and  aiding  in  the 
reduction  of  the  scale  of  wages  to  the  Chinese  level.  The  amount  represented  on  the  bonds 
for  which  Chinese  residents  are  surety  is  already  in  excess  of  the  assessed  valuation  of  all 
the  property  owned  in  San  Francisco  by  the  Chinese  population. 

That  the  interpretation  placed  upon  the  law  by  Judges  Sawyer  and  Sabin  and  Commis- 
fiioner  Houghton  is  not  a  necessary,  but  an  arbitrary  interpretation,  is  shown  by  the  brief 
flitting  of  Judge  Ross  of  the  Southern  District  of  California.  This  jurist  was  recently 
Invited  to  sit  upon  the  Circuit  bench  in  this  citj^.  His  rulings  were  such  as  to  exclude  the 
Chinese,  and  such  as  to  spread  dismay  and  panic  among  the  whole  colony  of  fee-receiving 
ofiBcials,  coolie  brokers,  attorneys,  straw-bondsmen,  and  all  other  pai-asites  who  are  living 
and  fattening  upon  the  decaying  remains  of  the  Restriction  Act.  Judge  Ross'  sitting  was 
brief.  He  has  not  been  invited  to  sit  on  the  Circuit  bench  again.  He  has  been  dropped 
from  Judge  Sawyer's  visiting  list. 

We,  the  people  of  San  Francisco,  appeal  to  Congress  to  end  this  monstrous  conspiracy, 
to  save  the  Pacific  Coast  and  the  country  from  the  consequt nces  of  an  abuse  of  judicial 
power  unparalleled  since  the  time  of  Jeffries.  The  House  of  Representatives  has  created 
a'committee  to  investigate  the  subject  of  contract  labor.  We  invite  that  committee  to 
visit  this  city.  We  promise  to  place  before  it  facts  which  will  demonstrate  the  truth  of 
every  allegation  made  in  this  memorial.  When  this  proof  has  been  made  and  submitted  to 
Congress  we  demand  remedial  action.  What  that  action  should  be  is  self-evident.  No  law 
which  you  have  placed  upon  th-  statute  books  has  been  able  to  ■withstand  the  hostile  and 
destructive  assaults  of  the  Federal  Judges  of  this  Coast. 

You  have  given  us  a  new  treaty  and  contemplate  the  passage  of  a  still  more  stringent 
Exclusion  Act.  We  are  grateful  for  these  honest  efforts  to  save  us  from  Chinrse  association 
and  competition,  but  in  the  light  of  experience  what  confidence  can  be  felt  that  any  law  or 
any  treaty  will  be  carri^  into  effect  while  its  administration  rests  in  the  hands  of  Judges 
who  have  annulled  eve^  existing  statute.  While  they  remain  upon  the  bench  Chinese 
exclusion  is  impossible. 

AVe  demand  the  impeachment  and  removal  of  Lorenzo  Sawyer,  Judge  of  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court  of  the  Ninth  Circuit,  and  of  George  M.  Sabin,  District  Judge  for  the 
District  of  Nevada. 

EFFORTS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT   OP  JUSTICE. 

While  no  complaint  has  been  made  against  the  efficiency  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  as  represented  by  the  District  Attorney  at  San  Francisco,  the  Solicitor-Gen- 
eral, Geo.  A.  Jenks,  when  his  attention  v^as  called  to  the  matter,  addressed  the  fol- 
lov?ing  letter  to  the  District  Attorney : 

Department  or  Justice, 

Washibgton,  August  9, 1888. 
John  T.  Cabet,  Esq.,  V-  S.  Attorney, 

San  Francisco,  California, 
^ir— There  is  much  complaint  concerning  the  negligent  enforcement  of  the  Chinese 
Restriction  Act  in  California.  As  representing  the  Government  in  the  enforcement  of  the 
law  in  your  district,  you  are  instructed  to  use  the  utmost  energy,  intelligence  and  care  to 
see  that  it  is  strictly  enforced,  so  far  as  lies  in  your  power.  Leave  nothing  undone  that 
will  prevent  a  violation  of  the  law.    Very  respectfully, 

G.  A.  Jenks, 

Acting  Attorney- General. 
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WHAT  LABOR  GETS  IN  CHINA. 

kuK  WAQK8  PAID  IN    DIFFERENT    PU0VINCB3  OF    CHINA    FOB    SKILLED    AND 
UMBKILLBD  LABOR,  REPORTED  BT  BBPUBLIOAN   CONSULS. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  a  large  number  of  people  to  know  what  Chinese  labor 
means,  not  only  in  China  itself,  but  in  California  as  well.  In  volume  3  of  the  "Con- 
sular Reports  on  Labor  in  America,  Asia,  &c  ,"  published  by  the  Department  of 
State  in  January,  1885,  transmitted  to  Congress  by  Frederick  T.  Frelinghuysen, 
then  Secretary  of  State,  the  following  is  given  as  the  rate  of  wages  in  Amoy,  one  of 
the  principal  departments  of  China : 

GENERAL  TRADES. 

WAGES  PAID  PER  MONTH  or  ten  HOUBS  per  day  in  the  PBOVINCB  of  AMOT,  CHINA. 


Occnpatious. 


Lowest.     Highest. 


Occupations. 


Lowest.     HighcBt, 


Building  Trade*. 

Bricklayers 

Masons 

Plasterers 

Roofers 

Plumbers 

Carpenters 

Other  Trades. 

Bakers 

Blacksmiths 

Strikers 

Book-binders 

Brickmakers , 

Brewers , 

Butchers 

Brass-fouudera 

Cabinet-makers  . . . , 

Confectioners 

Coopers , 

Cutlers 

Distillers 


«7  00 

$9  00 

9  00 

18  00 

7  00 

9  00 

700 

9  00 

5  00 

6  00 

800 

10  00 

8  00 

900 

4  00 

6  00 

2  00 

3  00 

4  00 

C  00 

6  00 

8  00 

7  00 

8  00 

8  00 
6  00 

10  00 
800 

600 

8  00 

8  00 

1  50 

1  70 

400 

800 

700 

8  00 

OiTur  Trades— Cont'd. 


Dyers 

Engravers 

Gardeners 

Hatters 

Jewelers 

Laborers,  Porter8,&c. 
Nail-makers  (hand).. 

Potters 

Printers 

Sail-makers 

Tanners 

Tailors 

Tinsmiths 

Weavers  (out  side  of 
mills)  of  cloth. . 
of  silk.. . 


f  16  00 

8  00 

5  00 

5  00 

14  00 

5  00 
4  00 
4  00 
a  00 

8  00 

9  00 

6  00 
9  00 

7  00 
23  00 


120  00 

10  00 

7  00 

6  00 

16  00 

6  00 

600 

500 

6  00 

10  00 

10  00 

9  00 

10  00 

800 
M  00 


Ifoutehold  wages  in  Towns  mnd  Cities. 
Wages  paid  per  mon.  to  household  serrants. 
( Towns  and  Cities)  in  Amoy. 
Household   servants    (in   native   employ- 
ment)  1100         *3  00 


WAGES  AND  LIVINI  IN    OTHER  PROVINCES. 

In  Hancow  Consul  Sheppard  reported  that  "the  rate  of  wages  for  journeymen 
mechanics  differs  little  in  the  various  trades,  thirteen  or  fourteen  cents  per  day 
being  a  fair  average,  with  food  furnished  by  employers." 

Consul  Seymour  reported  that  the  average  rate  of  wages  at  Canton,  in  Southern 
China,  for  bakers,  bookbinders,  brickmakers,  winemakers,  butchers,  confectioners, 
cigarmakers,  distillers  of  essences,  boatmen,  dyers,  gardeners,  hatters,  shoemakers, 
nailmakers,  potters,  printers,  leather  ware  makers,  saddle  and  harness  makers, 
tailors,  tinsmiths  and  porters  ranged  from  $4  50  to  $5.50  per  month.    Among  those 
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known  as  skilled  trades,  such  as  bricklayers,  masons,  plasterers,  roofers,  plumbers, 
carpenters,  blacksmiths,  weavers,  coopers,  engravers,  jewelers,  clockmakers  and 
ship  carpenters,  the  rate  ranged  from  $4.50  to  $8  per  month. 

These  wages,  it  must  be  remembered,  represent  those  of  the].larger  cities  of 
China,  and  are,  no  doubt,  as  in  all  other  countries  of  the  world,  larger  than  in  the 
smaller  towns  and  in  the  rural  localities. 

The  average  cost  of  living  for  these  diflferent  cities  and  provinces  is  given  at 
about  $3.00  per  month. 

"  The  clothing  of  male  laborers,"  the  report  continues,  "  is  very  simple  and 
inexpensive.  Two  garments,  generally,  are  only  worn,  trousers  and  a  sort  of  loose 
blouse,  both  of  ordinary  cotton  cloth,  either  white  or  blue.  In  cold  weather  these 
are  padded  with  cotton  batting.  The  better  classes  vary  the  upper  garment  by 
elongation,  when  the  blouse  becomes  a  robe,  which  is  often  covered  by  a  third  gar- 
ment, a  sleeveless  tunic  of  cloth.  Materials  are  varied  as  means  allow,  and  silks 
and  satins  supplant  the  cotton  cloth.  The  cost,  of  course,  depends  on  material,  but 
the  essential  cotton  garments  of  laborers  cost  about  $3.00,  and  two  suits  last  at  least 
a  year." 

As  to  political  rights,  the  common  people  have  none  and  seem  not  to  care  for 
them.  They  seem  to  live  in  abject  fear  of  rulers,  but  appear  not  to  discuss  the  pos- 
sibility of  change.  One  would  judge  they  never  thought,  and  were  contented  with 
their  abject  condition.  No  emigration  has  ever  occurred  from  this  region.  Educa- 
tion, even  in  the  Chinese  sense,  is  very  limited,  but  most  men  can  read  a  few  char- 
acters and  write  them  as  well,  and  can  keep  accounts. 

This  is  the  kind  of  laborers  of  whom  China  can  furnish  perhaps  one  hundred 
millions  without  in  any  way  affecting  its  own  industries  or  its  own  resources.  This 
is  the  kind  of  labor  which  Mr.  Harrison  and  his  Republican  friends  have  sought  to 
bring  into  this  country  without  restriction,  to  take  the  food  from  the  mouths  of  our 
own  workingmen,  and  then  to  raise  the  cry  of  high  wages  and  protection.  It  cer- 
tainly lies  very  little  in  their  mouths  to  make  such  a  cry  after  their  own  actions  ia 
the  matter  have  been  thoroughly  exposed. 
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VI. 
CHINESE  COMPETITION  IN  THIS  COUNTRY. 

WHAT  IT  MEANS  IN  8A,N  FRANCI8<A— WAOE8  AND  COST  OP  LIVING  AND  THE  DEOBA- 
DATION  OF  THE  INHABITANTS. 

As  showing  the  rate  at  which  the  Chinese  lire  In  San  Francisco,  it  has  bee» 
ascertained  from  the  most  reliable  sources  that  the  average  is  about  as  follows : 

Rent  per  month f3  00 

Food •'>  00 

Clothing — Average  per  month 1  00 

Total f 8  00 

Total  per  annum 196  00^ 

It  has  also  been  ascertained  that  only  one-fourth  of  the  clothing,  which  is  cer- 
tainly not  extravagant  in  amount,  was  made  of  goods  produced  in  this  country ;. 
while  of  the  food  consumed  75  per  cent,  was  imported  from  China. 

Of  the  earnings  of  these  laborers  fully  75  per  cent,  is  sent  each  year  to  CWna. 

The  rate  of  wages  for  which  these  people  are  willing  to  work  in  San  Francisco- 
is  shown  in  the  following  table : 

BATES  OF  WAGES  PAID  TO  CHINESE. 


Class  of  Labob. 


Maximum. 


Minimum. 


Average. 


Domestic  servants ;f 25  00  per  month. . 

Cooks j  30  00  per  month.. 

13  00  per  month . . 

30  00  per  month. ., 

25  00  per  month. .. 

85  00  per  month.., 

5  00  per  week  . . . , 

6  00  per  week 

2  00  per  day 

1  25  per  day 

1  75  per  day. 


Laundrymen 
Cultivators  of  soil... 

Farm  laborers 

Brickmakcrs 

Slipperraakers 

Bagmakers 

Miners 

In  canneries 

Boot  and  shoemakers 

Cigarmakers $4  to  $i3  per'lOOO, 

Cigar  strippers Paid  by  the  piece 

Fishermen Nearly  all  on  their 

I    own  account, 


$18 

10 

6 

25 

30 

25 

4 

4 

1 


00  per  month. . . 
00  per  month. . . 
00  per  month  . .. 
00  per  month. . , 
00  per  month... 
00  per  month... 
00  per  week  . . . . 

50  per  week 

.50  per  day 

75  per  day 

75  per  day 


50  per  month. 
00  per  month. 
00  per  month. 
50  per  month. 
.50  per  month, 
00  per  month. 
50  per  week. 
35  per  week. 
75  per  day. 
00  per  day. 
25  per  day. 


ALMOST  ABSOLUTE  LACK  OF  CHINESE  HOMES. 

As  showing  the  domestic  condition  of  these  people,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  say 
that  out  of  96,723  Chinese  residents  of  the  Pacific  Coast  States  and  Territories  ia 
1880,  only  4,513  were  women,  a  disproportion  absolutely  unknown  in  any  com- 
munity which  ever  existed  since  the  creation  of  Eve,  and  one  which  shows  that 
these  people  when  migrating  here  have  no  idea  of  becoming  part  and  parcel  of  our 
American  citizenship,  so  that  the  "little  brown  man,"  of  whom  Senator  Hoar  spoke 
so  lovingly  a  few  years  ago  in  the  Senate,  has  come  to  this  country  for  the  purposes- 
of  revenue  only,  and  has  no  idea  of  remaining  longer  than  it  is  necessary  to  acquire 
the  small  sum  which  will  enable  him  to  set  up  as  a  rich  man  and  capitalist  at  hom©^ 
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THE  TERRIBLE  CONDITION  OF  THE   CHINESE!  QUARTER. 

In  July  1885,  there  was  published  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco  a  report  made  by 
the  special  committee  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  that  county,  upon  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Chinese  Qaarter.  The  section  of  the  gty  known  as  the  Chinese  Quarter 
is  included  in  twelve  blocks.  In  these  twelve  blocks  were  found  bunks  to  the 
aiumberof  15,180,  each  bunk  being  occupied  on  an  average  by  two  persons.  The 
further  results  of  this  system  are  set  forth  in  the  following : 

All  great  cities  have  their  sluma  and  looalltiea  where  flith,  disease,  crime,  and  misery- 
abound;  but  in  the  very  best  aspect  which  "  Chinatowa  "  can  be  made  to  present,  it 
must  stand  apart,  conspicuous  and  beyond  them  all  in  the  extreme  degree  of  all  these 
liorrible  attributes,  the  ranliest  outgrowth  of  human  degradation  that  can  be  found  upon 
this  continent. 

Here  It  may  be  trulysald  that  human  beings  exist  under  conditions  (as  regards  their 
mode  of  life  and  the  air  they  breathe)  scarcely  one  degree  above  those  under  which  the 
rats  of  our  water-front  and  other  vermin  live,  breathe,  and  have  their  being.  And  this 
order  of  things  seems  inseparable  from  the  very  nature  of  the  race,  and  probably  must  be 
accepted  and  borne  with— must  be  endured,  if  It  cannot  be  cured— restricted  and  loooked 
after,  so  far  as  possible,  with  unceasing  vigilance,  so  that,  whatever  of  benefit,  "of 
■degree"  even,  that  may  be  derived  from  such  modification  of  the  evil  of  their  presence 
among  us,  may,  at  least,  be  attained,  not  daring  to  hope  that  there  can  be  any  radical 
remedy  for  the  great,  overshadowing  evil  which  Chinese  immigration  has  inflicted  upon 
this  people. 

Your  committee  have  found,  both  from  their  own  and  individual  observations  and 
from  the  reports  of  their  surveyors,  that  it  is  almost  the  universal  custom  among  the 
•Clhinese  to  herd  together  as  compactly  as  possible,  both  as  regards  living  and  sleeping 
rooms  and  sleeping  accommodations.  It  is  almost  an  Invariable  rule  that  every  "bunk" 
in  Chinatown  (beds  being  almost  unknown  in  that  locality)  is  occupied  by  two  persons- 
Not  only  is  this  true,  but  in  very  many  instances  these  bunks  are  again  occupied  by 
""relays"  In  the  daytime,  so  that  there  Is  no  hour,  night  or  day,  when  there  are  not 
thousands  of  Chinamen  sleeping  under  the  effects  of  opium,  or  otherwise.  In  the  bunks 
^^hich  we  have  found  there.  i 

Besides  these  bunks,  rolls  of  bedding,  for  use  in  sleeping  on  floors  and  various  other 
Bleeping  accommodations,  are  found.  All  thes3  bunks,  rolls,  etc.,  have  been  carefully 
■noted  and  enumerated  in  their  reports  furnished  to  us  by  the  surveyors;  and  from 
them  we  reach  the  following  results  of  an  estimated  enumeration  of  the  population 
•of  "Chinatown." 

HOW  THESE  HUMAN  HERDS  LIVE. 

They  describe  the  methods  of  living  in  Chinatown  with  its  filth  and  its  vile 
*mells  as  follows : 

Descend  into  the  basement  of  almost  any  building  in  Chinatown  at  night;  pick  your 
way  by  the  aid  of  the  policeman's  candle  along  the  dark  and  narrow  passageway,  black  and 
grimy  with  a  quarter  of  a  century's  accumulation  of  filth ;  step  with  care  lest  you  fall 
into  a  cesspool  of  sewage  abominations  with  which  these  subterranean  depths  abound. 
Now  follow  your  guide  through  a  door,  which  he  forces,  into  a  sleeping  room.  The  air 
Is  thick  with  smoke  and  fetid  with  an  indescribable  odor  of  reeking  vapors.  The  atmos- 
phere Is  tangible.  Tangible— if  we  may  be  licensed  to  use  the  word  in  this  instance— to 
four  out  of  the  five  human  senses.  Tangible  to  the  sight,  tangible  to  the  touch,  tangible 
to  the  taste,  and,  oh,  how  tangible  to  the  smell.  You  may  even  hear  it  as  the  opium- 
smoker  sacks  it  through  his  pipa-bowl  into  his  tainted  lungs,  and  you  breathe  it  yourself 
as  if  it  were  of  the  substance  and  tenacity  of  tar. 

It  is  a  sense  of  a  horror  you  have  nerer  before  exp3rienoed,revoltlngto  the  last  degree 
sickening  and  stupefying.  Through  this  semi-opaque  atmosphere  you  discover  perhaps 
eight  or  ten— never  less  than  two  or  three— bunks,  the  greater  part  or  all  of  which  are  occu- 
pied by  two  persons,  some  in  a  state  of  stupefaction  from  opium,  some  rapidly  smoking. 
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themBelTea  Into  that  oonditlon,  and  all  In  dirt  and  fllth.  Before  the  door  waa  opened  for 
your  ontranco  every  ai>erture  was  closed,  and  here,  had  they  not  been  thus  rudely  d!a. 
turbed,  thoy  would  have  olopt  In  the  dense  and  poisonous  atmosphere  until  morninK',  proof 
against  the  baneful  effects  of  tho  carbonic  acid  gas  generated  by  this  human  defiance  of 
ohoniical  laws,  and  proof  aKainst  all  the  /.yinotlo  poisons  that  would  be  fatal  to  a  people  of 
any  other  race  in  an  hour  of  such  surroundingrj  and  such  condition'. 

now  "  PBOTECTION  "   IS  PREVENTED  BY  THESE  PEOPLE. 

They  also  advert  at  some  length  and  with  considerable  bitterness  to  the  mei> 
who  would  cry  for  the  protection  of  American  labor,  and  yet  would  permit  the 
influx  of  this  element  to  come  into  competition  with  our  own,  as  follows : 

The  essentially  American  policy  of  a  tarifiP  for  protection  to  homo  Industry  is  not 
alone  on  trial  as  against  the  opposing  doctrine  of  free  trade.  Protection  against  the  "pauper 
labor  of  Europe"  as  a  system  of  public  policy  may  be  advocated,  upheld  and  practiced  a» 
we  will,  but  It  is  clear  that  tho  doctrine  is  absolutely  nullified,  and  tho  laws  that  ar* 
enacted  to  support  it  are  successfully  and  eflfectually  evaded  by  the  importation,  not  of  the 
producit  of  pauper  labor,  but  of  pauper  labor  itself,  of  a  far  lower  grade  than  that  of  Europe, 
viz:  the  Asiatic. 

Tho  political  party  which  claims  to  be  the  party  of  protection  to  home  Indiistry  by- 
means  of  a  high  tariff  necessarily  stultifies  itself  if  It  fails  to  set  itself  against  the  greater 
of  these  dangers,  the  importation  of  Asiatic  pauper  labor,  as  well  as  against  tho  free  im- 
portation of  the  products  of  European  pauper  labor. 

For  it  is  clear  that  Asiatic  labor  here  upon  our  own  soil,  which  can  exist  here  at  a  less 
coat  for  living  than  can  oven  the  pauper  labor  of  Europe  exist  upon  European  soil,  not 
only  possesses  a  dominant  advantage  over  home  labor,  but  also  over  the  "pauper  labor  of 
Europe"  itself,  about  which  we  declaim  so  earnestly.  If  this  "Asiatic  pauper  labor,"  toler 
ated  upon  our  own  soil,  can  produce  here  any  article  of  manufacture  cheaper  than  the 
same  article  can  be  produced  in  Europe,  the  advantage  is  not  alone  the  difference  in  the 
cheapness  of  the  product,  but  |ln  the  tariff  which  is  Imposed  on  the  article  thus  manufac- 
ture<i  in  Europe  and  imported  here.  Therefore  the  Asiatic  laborer  residing  here  literally 
commands  the  situation. 

Tho  result  of  such  a  competition  is  indisputable.  Either  the  American  laborer  must 
come  down  to  a  level  with  the  Imported  "little  brown  man"  in  habits  of  life  and  desires,  or 
he  must  become  a  helpless  pauper  himself. 

This  is  not  the  gospel  of  the  "Sand  Lot ;"  it  is  the  gospel  of  political  truth,  upon  which 
all  parties  should  agroo  who  have  the  welfare  of  society  at  heart,  and  to  whom  humanity 
itself  ought  not  to  plead  in  vain. 

Cool  and  dispassionate  consideration  of  this  great  overshadowing  question  is  now  the 
necessity  of  the  hour,  uninfluenced  by  the  senseless  Jargon  of  "The  Chinese  must  go,"  or 
any  shibboleth  of  the  demagogue.  Planted  here  in  this  young  but  already  great  metropolis 
is  a  Mongolian  population,  forming  about  one-eighth  of  the  entire  community,  and  probably 
one-fourth  of  the  laboring  classes,  equal  to  the  task  of  competition  In  any  line  of  skilled 
or  unskilled  manufacture.  Their  habits  and  mode  of  life  render  the  cost  of  support  less- 
than  one-fifth  of  that  of  the  ordinary  American  laborer,  who  exercises  what  is  commonly 
recognized  as  the  strictest  rules  of  economy  and  thrift.  This  first  coming  of  the  wave  of 
Chinese  labor  is  to-day  in  more  than  successful  competition  with  the  home  workman  hero 
in  the  production  of  every  article  of  clothing,  cigars,  and  other  like  necessities  and  luxuries 
of  life,  to  the  extent  that,  practically,  (the  occupation  of  the  skilled  home  laborer  Is  gone, 
indeed,  even  atltbis  early  stage  of  the  contact. 

now  THE  INFLUX  OF  THIS  SERVILE  CLASS  CONTINUE*. 

It  is  within  the  province  and  scope  of  this  report  to  supply  this  "  missing  link  '* 
through  the  facts  which  have  been  collated  in  this  investigation,  and  about  which 
there  can  surely  be  no  dispute,  if  human  evidence  is  of  value  at  all  in  the  search  for 
truth,  hidden  where  it  may  be : 
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Tour  committee,  then,  apart  from  theorizing,  invite  the  attention  of  the  Board  and  of 
the  American  people  to  their  exhibits  of  facts  relating-  to  this  subject  of  Chinese  labor  here 
In  San  Francisco  alone,  and  the  inevitable  result  which  must  sooner  or  later  be  reached  all 
-over  the  land  as  the  Chinese  tide  advances  and  sweeps  competition  to  the  winds. 

It  need  not  be  said  that  the  discussion  of  this  phase  of  the  question  is  useless  now 
because  of  the  treaty  and  the  legislation  which  is  supposed  to  prohibit  Chinese  immigra- 
tion ;  for  the  fact  is  but  too  apparent  to  every  resident  of  San  Francisco  that  Chinese  immi- 
gration is  still  flowlngin  in  appalling  numbers,  and  the  treaty  and  the  prohibitory  legislation 
scarcely  modifies  the  strength  of  the  tide,  much  less  prohibits.  Therefore  it  is  more  than 
in  order  at  this  time  to  analyze  and  discuss  the  effect  of  Chinese  pauper  labor  upon  the 
•welfare  of  the  Amerioan  laborer  and  the  American  people. 

HOW  THE  CHINESE  ARE  DRIVING  OUT  WOMEN  AS  WELL  AS  MEN. 

In  setting  forth  the  kind  of  work  done  by  these  men— how  it  has  taken  the 
'bread  from  the  mouths  of  men,  women  and  children  in  San  Francisco — they  say : 

There  are  fimployed  in  Chinatown  to-day  not  less  than  2,326  Chinese  workmen  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  clothing  of  various  descriptions,  boots  and  shoes,  leather,  cigars, 
«tc.,  all  of  which  are  produced  for  consumption  here  in  competition  with  the  American 
•workmen  engaged  in  the  same  line  of  manufacture.  Most  of  this  labor  is  carried  on 
through  the  use  of  the  best  modern  machinery,  in  the  operation  of  which  the  Chinese  work- 
man becomes  an  adept  in  a  short  space  of  time.  Machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  boots 
«,nd  shoes  in  the  large  establishments  operated  by  Chinese  labor  supplies  a  large  share  of  the 
■demand  for  the  whole  Paolfla  coast.  The  Hop  Kee  Company,  on  Dupont  street,  an  estab- 
lishment employing  at  some  seasons  of  the  year  three  hundred  men,  finds  a  market  for  its 
goods  as  far  east  as  Salt  Lake  City  at  present,  and  will  at  no  distant  day  invade  the  country 
•east  of  the  Mississippi,  giving  manufacturers  there  an  opportunity  to  become  pratically 
•acquainted  with  the  effects  of  "  Chinese  cheap  labor"  and  the  iresults  which  follow  in  Its 
train- 
In  the  manufacture  of  clothing,  ladies'  undeiwear,  shirts,  etc.,  1,345  sewing  machines 
are  kept  actively  at  work,  all  operated  by  male  laborers  with  a  skill  that  is  equal  to  the  best 
efforts  of  the  American  woman,  as  well  as  the  American  man,  in  this  direction,  and  all  run 
"With  such  quick-handed,  untiring  energy,  that  it  suggests  one  of  the  most  curious  physio" 
logical  problems  of  the  day  to  understand  how  a  people,  nurtured  and  fed  as  they  are,  can 
possess  the  vitality  and  physical  force  necessary  to  the  results  which  they  achieve  In  this 
•direction. 

Most  of  this  labor  is  carried  on  by  "  piece  work  "  and  to  fill  orders  for  large  "  down-town 
commercial  houses  "  engaged  in  the  sale  of  the  class  of  goods  thus  produced.  The  heavy, 
'fltrong-stitched  jean  overalls  which  find  so  large  a  market  on  the  coast  are  made  by  the 
•C/hineso  workmen  at  the  rate  of  about  55  cents  per  dozen  pairs.  The  work  thus  produced— 
at  a  price  which  would  reduce  the  American  worker,  male  and  female,  to  a  lower  level  than 
the  **  woman  "  in  "  The  Song  of  the  Shirt "— ihe  Chinaman  thrives  upon  and  is  prosperous 
and  happy.  But  it  is  a  prosperity  and  happiness  that  is  based  upon  a  mode  of  life  that  a  home- 
less cur  upon  the  streets  might  not  envy,  upon  which  the  American  laborer  could  not  exist 
until  a  succession  of  generations  had  so  brutalized  and  blunted  his  race  proclivities  that  he 
had  degenerated  into  a  condition  worse  than  barbarism  and  become  a  curse  to  civilization. 
Instead  of  what  he  is  to-day,  the  vital  strength  of  a  nation. 
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HOW  TO  PROTECT  LABOR  IN  EARNEST. 

During  the  discussion  of  the  Chinese  Restriction  Act  in  the  Senate  in  1882, 
Senator  Jones,  of  Nevada,  told  his  Republican  colleagues  an  amounf  of  truth  not 
often  heard  by  them  from  one  of  their  own  party.  In  speaking  of  protection,  he 
said: 

I  have  noticed,  Mr.  President,  that  most  of  those  who  are  In  favor  of  the  largest  liberty 
t)eing  extended  to  the  Chinese  imralgrrant  to  this  country  are  also  in  favor  of  a  tariff— a 
tariff  which  has  been  urgred  as  necessary  to  protect  the  American  laborer  from  the  degra- 
dation of  competition  with  the  pauper  labor  of  Europe,  as  It  is  usually  termed.  In  reality, 
if  we  may  j  udge  of  their  motives  by  the  action  of  the  men  who  are  now  advocating:  a  tariff. 
It  was  not  the  American  laborer  they  wished  to  protect  against  the  pauper  labor  of  Europe, 
Taut  it  was  the  American  capitalist,  the  lordly  manufacturer,  that  they  wished  to  protect 
agttlnst  the  free  competition  of  the  capitalist  of  Europe.  Our  capitalist  manufacturer 
wanted  a  larger  Interest  on  his  money  than  the  capitalist  of  Europe  was  willing  to  accept, 
and  he  was  given  the  benefit  of  a  tariff. 

Let  us  see  how  that  tariff  works.  It  works  in  this  wise,  that  everything  that  the  capi- 
talist manufacturer  has  to  sell  be  sells  in  a  protected  market;  he  sells  In  a  market  in  wliioh 
foreign  capitalists  cannot  compete  with  him. 

How  is  it  with  what  he  has  to  buy  ?  For  the  principal  article  ho  has  to  buy,  to  wit,  the 
labor  of  men,  he  demands  free  trade  in  the  broadest  sense,  not  only  free  trade  in  bringing 
In  laborers  of  our  own  race  who  can  soon  accommodate  themselves  to  our  conditions  of 
life,  but  the  bringing  in  a  class  of  laborers  who  have  been  inured  to  poverty  by  thousands 
of  years  of  training.  The  capitalist  asks  the  broadest  free  trade  for  that,  his  own  market 
in  any  event  being  protected. 

Now,  how  is  this  with  the  laborer  ?  Everything  he  wants  to  buy  he  has  to  buy  from  hla 
•oapltalist  master  in  a  protected  market:  everything  he  has  to  sell,  to  wit,  his  labor  (and, 
unlike  the  capitalist,  he  can  not  hold  it  away  from  sale ;  unlike  the  capitalist,  he  can  not 
•wait  for  better  times,  or  travel  here  and  there  where  he  pleases  to  sell  It,  but  he 
must  sell  it  every  day),  he  must  sell  in  the  op9ne8t  mirket  in  the  world. 
This  is  the  theory  in  favor  of  the  laborer  that  the  gentleman  (Mr.  Dawes,  of  Massa- 
chusetts) propounds  to  us.  We  reject  it,  and  by  this  bill  propose  to  bar  out  this  degrading 
this  shocking  competition  with  our  people.  And  yet  he  tells  us  wo  are  striking  a  blow  at 
labor,  that  we  are  proposing  to  inflict  injury  on  the  laborers  of  our  couatry. 

Ah  I  sir,  when  the  artisans  and  laborers  of  this  country  shall  be  made  to  understand 
that  they  are  subjected  to  free  trade  In  labor  they  will  demand  as  one  of  the  conditions 
•of  their  existence  that  they  shall  have  an  open  market  in  which  to  buy  that  which  they 
want  if  it  is  an  open  market  in  which  they  must  sell  their  labor,  the  only  thing  they  have 
to  sell.  They  will  never  consent  to  a  tariff  on  bales  and  boxes  and  hampers  of  goods  coupled 
with  free  trade  in  human  brain  and  muscle. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Dawes)  told  us  that  he  wanted  the  American 
people  to  know  that  this  bill  was  a  blow  struck  at  labor.  Yes,  sir.  It  Is  a  blow  struck  at 
-degraded,  unierpaid,  underclothe^i,  underftd  labor,  and  it  is  a  blow  in  favor  of  that  fair 
remuneration  which  the  forces  of  our  civillzatiou  up  to  thia  hour  have  decreed  that  the 
laborer  should  get. 

WHAT  HARRISON'S  PERSONAL  ORGAN   THOUGHT. 

The  Indianapolia  Journal  was  in  March,  1882,  when  the  Miller  anti- 
Ohinese  bill  was  pending  in  Congress,  the  personal  organ  of  Benjamin  Harrison,  as 
it  is  to-day.  Its  editorial  columns  were  filled  with  praises  of  the  Chinese,  and  with 
•denunciations  of  tliose  who  were  trying  to  keep  them  out  of  the  country.  On 
March  2, 1882,  in  a  leading  editorial,  the  Journal  said  : 
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They  who  shout  "The  Chinese  must  go"  are  as  mistaken  as  the  dweller  on  the  Tazoo,  who 
stands  upon  its  banks  and  curses  the  Father  of  Water!=.  Repulsed  from  our  shores,  the  Chi- 
nese will  pour  into  Peru,  into  the  South  Sea  Islands,  into  Spain,  into  Cuba,  into  Mexico,  to 
him  the  lower  levels.  But  finally  he  will  overspread  districts  whose  inhabitants  have  mis- 
calculated the  extent  and  might  of  the  flood.    His  virtues  are  sobriety,   mode8tt» 

PATIENCE  AND  ECONOMY,  AND  HE  IS  A  TEACH  SB  TO  THE  LABOR  OEALL  LANDS.  WHATEVER 
HIS  FAULT,  HIS  LESSON  MUST  BE  LEARNED  BY  THE  STRIKERS  AND  GRUMBLERS  EVERY- 
WHERE, for  none  has  so  successfully  met  and  triumphed  over  the  harder  conditions  of  life. 
He  is  a  marvel,  an  astonishment,  and  a  surprise,  but  a  warning  and  an  admonition  as  well. 

REPUBLICAN  OPINION  IN  CALIFORNIA  IN  1882. 

The  position  assumed  by  the  Republican  newspapers  of  the  Coast,  and  particu- 
larly of  San  Francisco,  on  the  Chinese  question,  was  outspoken  in  denunciation  of 
those  Republican  members  of  Congress  and  particularly  Senators  Harrison,  Edmunds, 
Ingalls,  Sherman,  Hoar  and  Dawes,  who  so  bitterly  opposed  the  anti-Chinese  legisla- 
tion of  the  Forty-seventh  session. 

The  opinions  of  the  Republican  papers  of  this  city  at  that  time  on  the  attitude 
of  the  Republican  leaders,  is  best  shown  by  extracts  from  them. 

THE  DEMOCRATIC  REPRESENTATIVES  DEFENDED. 

\_San  Francisco  Call,  April  10, 1882.] 

Notwithstanding  that  most  of  the  Republican  Senators,  except  those  who  represent  the 
States  of  the  Pacific,  opposed  the  passage  of  the  anti-Chinese  bill,  which  President  Arthur 
vetoed,  there  is  a  studied  effort  to  deceive  our  people  by  saying  that  Democratic  Congressmen 
are  trying  to  defeat  the  passage  of  another  anti-Chinese  bill.  We  have  reason  to  believe 
there  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  it,  for  did  not  nearly  all  of  the  Democratic  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  do  their  utmost  to  pass  the  bill  which  the  President,  instigated  by  hit 
stalwart  friends,  vetoed? 

A  REPUBLICAN  PRESIDENT  REPUDIATES  HIS  PLATFORM. 

[8an  Francisco  Gall  April,  5, 1882.] 

The  recent  exercise  of  the  veto  power  by  President  Arthur  In  reference  to  the  Chinese 
bin  is  perhaps  the  most  arbitrary  act  an  American  President  has  ever  performed.  ♦  *  • 
The  message  is  worse  for  the  President  and  for  his  party  than  if  he  had  based  It  on  an  exces- 
sive term  of  prohibition.  It  is  a.  flat  contradiction  of  the  platform  on  which,  he  was  elected,  and 
raises  the  question  whether  the  anti-Chinese  plank  in  the  Republican  platform  was  not  a 
deliberate  deceit  practiced  on  the  people  of  this  Coast. 

HARRISON  CANNOT  CONTINUE  IN  PUBLIC  LIFE. 

\^San Francisco  Bulletin,  Aprils,  1882.] 

The  opposition  to  the  Chinese  exhibited  by  these  facts  has  been  extending  Instead  of 
decreasing.  It  is,  in  short,  the  development  of  a  great  labor  question,  which  no  public  man 
can  face  and  continue  in  or  tnter  public  life.  It  has  already  been  formulated  as  protection  to 
American  labor,  which  Is  just  as  necessary  as  protection  to  American  manufactures. 

HARBISON'S  HOSTILITY  TO  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

[SanFrancisco  Bulletin,  March  30, 1882.] 

This  State  is  to  be  saved  by  wise  limits  to  Chinese  immigration,  or  It  is  to  be  hopelessly 
cursed  by  an  immigration  which  is  irredeemable  and  outside  of  all  future  improvement. 
The  journals  and  the  politicians  who  pref.  r  the  latter  alternative  are  not  the  friends  of  this 
country,  and  no  argument  of  their  assumed  philanthropy  can  make  them  such.  The  forces 
and  the  influenci  s  which  are  at  work  to-day  in  favor  of  unrestricted  Chinese  immigra- 
tion are  hostile  to  the  Pacific  Coast  and  to  the  best  interests  of  the  whole  country.  He  uho 
is  not  with  us  is  against  us.  Hostility  to  the  proposed  measure  is  hostility  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  Pacific  States. 

HARRISON  PROVED  HIMSELF  AN  ENEMY  TO  LABOR. 

\_San  Francisco  Chronicle,  April  13, 1882.] 

We  call  the  attention  of  the  honest  and  sincere  Senators  and  Representatives  from 
California,  Oregon  and  Nevada  to  this  situation,  and  in  the  name  of  the  laboring  classes  of 
the  coast  ask  them  to  use  their  utmost  endeavors  for  the  passage  of  the  ten-year  exclusion 
bill  Half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread.  *  ♦  *  What  the  American  laborers  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  want  is  immediate  relief,  and  whoever  opposes  that,  in  whatever  way, 
U  thtir  enemy. 
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TBI  DBXOCHACT  TBI  rBIXBTD  OT  IJIBOB. 

[8an  FraneUeo  Call,  February  9, 18^2.] 

We  fear  that  It  Is  not  <iulte  bo  cerlaln  that  a  bill  reatriotiriR  Chinese  Immlirratlcn  will 
be  passed  duririK  the  present  session  of  Coiurruss,  as  some  of  our  contemporaries  seem  to 
autieiputo.  Certain  It  Is  that  Kepublicans  alone  cannot  pass  It,  for  th<  y  have  not  a  majority 
in  both  houses  of  ConKress,  ana  It  is  also  known  that  some  Kepublicans  will  oppose  any 
and  all  bills.  No  bill  can  possibly  pass  Congress  unless  it  be  approved  by  a  majority  of  the 
Pemocratlo  members  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Itepresentatlvos.  Of  this  our  citizens 
may  be  as3ure<l ;  but  as  Ifie  Vemocratic  party  is  proverbially  l/u  fritnd  of  labor,  there  cannot 
be  any  doubt  that  they  will  generally  favor  the  passage  of  such  a  bill  as  will  relieve  this 
coast  of  Its  present  troubles. 

BABRISON  NAII.BO  TABT  ON  THE  BBOOBD. 

ISati  FratKisco  Bulletin,  April  29, 1882.] 

The  bill  for  the  exclusion  of  the  Chinese  passed  the  Senate  yesterday  by  a  vote  of  thirty- 
two  to  fifteen— twenty-two  Democrats,  nine  Kepubiicans,  and  David  Davis,  President  pro 
'em.,  voting  for  It.  •  •  •  All  the  Democratic  Senators  from  the  West  and  those  from  the 
South  voted  for  the  bill.  Ingalls,  of  Kansas,  was  inclined  to  assist  us,  but  the  missionary 
sniveling  was  probably  too  much  for  him,  and  he  voted  against  the  bill.  Of  the  fifteen  votes 
In  the  negative  eleven  were  furnished  by  New  England— all  its  Senators  but  one.  This 
Indicates  tliat  the  area  of  Chinamania  is  confined  principally  to  that  section,  with  a  queer 
extension  In  the  direction  of  Georgia.  This  area  is  also  that  which  is  devoted  to  the  manu- 
facture of  cottons  for  the  Chinese  trade.    The  other  four  negatives  .were : 

Hakrison,  or  Indiana  ; 

inqallb,  ov  kansas  ; 

Lapham,  op  New  York  ; 

Sherman,  OF  Ohio. 

The  bill  which  went  through  the  Senate  was  passed  by  the  House  by  the  enormous 
vote  of  two  hundred  and  one  to  thirty-seven,  six  more  than  two  thirds  of  ihe  whole  body. 
Of  the  two  hundred  and  one,  one  hundred  and  seven  were  Democrats  and  ninety-four 
Kepubiicans.  «  •  •  We  will  have  the  law  on  our  side  to  stop  the  yellow  tide,  and 
the  people  of  California  will  see  that  the  law  is  executed.  No  technicalities,  evasions  or 
loop-holes  will  be  tolerated  on  this  Coast. 

TARIFF  PROTBCTIONIBTS  ENEMIES  OF  LABOR. 

[San  Francltco  Chronicle,  April  28, 188?.] 

A  close  analysis  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  on  the  two  Chinese  bills  demonstrates 
that  theopposition  came  fiom  the  railwav  corporations,  the  banking  monopolists,  the  tariff" 
prottctUmiils  and  the  manufacturing  Interests  of  New  England,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and 
other  States.  All  monopolies  are  the  natural  enemies  of  in'tej>endence  in  the  laboring  clafs~ 
the  natural  friends  of  cheap  and  servile  labor.  It  is  good  and  wise  policy  for  us  of  the  Pacific 
States,  who  are  demanding  the  exclusion  of  the  myriads  of  Chinese  threatening  us  with 
invasion,  to  treat  this  Eastern  combination  as  enemies,  and  to  strike  back  at  them'jjohenever 
U  is  posnble  to  deliver  a  blow  without  injury  to  ourselves. 

THE  REPaSLIOANS  rAVOBBD    CHINESE  lUMIQBATION. 

[San  Francisco  Bulletin,  March  10, 1882] 

The  bill  suspending  Chinese  immigration  passed  the  Senate  yesterday.  ♦  ♦  • 
The  great  body  of  the  negatives  were  Kepubiicans.  It  is  proper  to  state  that  two  of  them — 
Edmunds  and  Ingalls— would  have  voted  for  the  bill  if  the  term  of  suspension  had  been 
reduced  to  ten  years.  The  only  real  Democrat  ic  vote  In  the  negative— for  Davis,  of  Illinois, 
Is  an  unknown  political  quantity— was  Brown,  of  Georgia.  *  *  ♦  It  is  quite 
apparent  from  the  above  vote  that  if  the  Kepubiicans  in  the  House  cannot  be  rallied  to 
the  support  of  the  measure  more  generally  than  in  the  higher  chamber,  there  is  some  dan- 
ger of  the  failure  of  the  bill.  Only  a  fifihof  the  llepublican  Senators  voted  against  it.  If 
these  proportions  are  maintained  in  the  House,  the  shave  by  which  the  bill  is  likely  to  pass 
will  be  a  very  light  one,  unless,  indeed,  broader  views  are  more  generally  aoceptetl  there. 

HARRISON  WAS  ONE  OF  TBSH. 

[San  Francisco  Call,  March  10, 1882.] 

The  antl-Chlnese  bill  has  passed  the  Senate  by  a  majority  of  nearly  two  to  one  of  the 
Senators  voting- 29  to  15.  It  is  a  matter  for  conjjratulatlon  that  but  fifteen  Senators  were 
willing  to  place  themselves  on  record  in  opposition  to  the  right  of  a  government  to  regulate 
itMnigration.  The  position  taken  by  the  opponents  of  the  bill  would  have  required  us  to 
sit  quietly  down  and  let  foreign  hordes  crowd  into  our  country  without  regard  to  their 
fitness  to  share  with  ua  the  responsibilities  of  government. 

26 
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DBUOCRATIC  ACTIVITY  ASSURED  SUCCB88. 
[8an  Francisco  Chronicle,  March  5, 1882.] 

The  Senate  will  pass  the  bill  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  It  is  so  far  openly  antagonized 
by  but  one  Senator,  and  meexs  with  but  a  half-hearted  opposition  from  only  a  few  others.  The 
activity  of  leading  Democrats  in  the  Senate  indicates  that  it  may  receive  the  united  support 
of  that  party,  and  we  thinlc  it  will  get  the  votes  of  nearly  all  the  Republicaa  Senators. 
*  ♦  •  It  reminds  both  of  the  great  national  political  parties  that  they  solemnly 

pledged  themselves  to  the  principles  of  this  bill,  and  demands  that  they  shall  each  abide  by 
that  pledge  or  accept  the  consequences  of  a  false  and  fraudulent  promise. 

ARTHUR  FAILED  TO  SIGN  IT  JUST  THE  SAME. 

[San  Francisco  Bulletin,  March  25,  1882.] 

The  approval  of  the  Chinese  bill  by  President  Arthur  will  have  the  effect  of  restoring 
the  political  equilibrium  on  that  subject,  somewhat  disturbed  by  the  Democratic  prepon- 
derance in  its  favor.  In  that  case  the  Republicans  will  have  furnished  the  bill,  the  man- 
agement of  the  same  in  both  Houses,  aad  the  votes,  though  «wa/i  in.  number,  necessary  to 
carry  it.  The  bill  could  not  have  gone  through  either  House  if  the  Republicans  had  stood 
in  the  way.  If,  in  addition,  the  endorsement  of  a  Republican  adnainistration  is  given,  it  will 
be  difficult  to  make  any  special  party  capital  out  of  the  measure.    *  *  *  Two 

vetoes  on  this  subject  from  Republicaa  Presidents  would  use  up  the  Republican  party  for  a 
generation  or  more  on  the  Faclfic  coast.  The  immediate  and  most  deplorable  effect  would  be 
to  increase  largely  the  Mongolian  deluge  that  is  pouring  in  upon  us.  So  great  and  alarming 
is  that  deluge  that  it  is  important  that  the  bill  should  be  signed  as  soon  as  the  necessary 
forms  can  be  gone  through. 
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J  Bztraot  from  Letter  of  John  J.  ImrallB  0 

VlOE-PaESIDENX's  CHAMBER, 

Washington,  June  16, 1888. 
"  Sherman,  Allison,  Harrison,  etc.,  Have  Records  that  "Would  be  Awk- 

•WARD  *  •  *  ON  THE  CHINESE  QUESTION." 


NO  USE  TO  MAKE  THE  FIGHT. 


M.  H   DB  YOUNG,  MEMBER  NATIONAL  REPUBLICAN  COMMITTEE  FROM  CALIFOBNIA, 
OIVES  IT  UP  WHEN  HARRISON'S  NAME  IS  MENTIONED. 

(Atlanta  Conttitution,  CAlcoffO  Dispatch,  June  23 :) 
I  had  a  talk  with  M.  H.  De  Youns:,  the  well-known  California  editor,  on  Saturday,  Juat 
before  ho  had  been  called  Into  conference,  representing  Blaine's  Interest,  with  a  few 
leaders  representing  the  other  candidates.  Harrison  had  made  a  heavy  gain  that  morning 
receiving  217  votes  against  93  on  the  third  ballot  Friday  evening,  and  his  friends  hoped  to 
have  the  conference  agree  upon  him.    De  Young  said  : 

"  It  is  absurd  to  talk  of  agreeing  on  Harrison ,-  he  cannot  carry  the  Pacijlc  Coast,  nor  can  he 
carry  several  other  Stales,  which  would  be  Republican,  on  account  of  his  record  on  the  Chinese  ques- 
tion.   The  labor  vote  will  be  against  him,  and  California  will  never  support  a  man  who  voted  against 

« 
the  Chinete  bill  and  every  phase  of  the  Chinese  treaty.    Further  than  this,  he  voted  to  naturalize 

Chinamen  and  give  them  the  right  of  suffrage,  and  Allison  did  the  same  thing.    If  either  Qf  these 
two  is  nominated  we  might  as  well  give  up  the, fight  in  CaHfomia." 
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CHAPTER  XXXIL 
HARRISON  AND  THE  CHINESE. 


I 

FOR  THE  CHINESE  WHEN  AT  HOME. 

HOW  HARRISON  PROFITED  BY  THE  NATURALIZATION    OP    CHINAMEN  IN   INDIANA^ 
DURING  THE    DORSET  CAMPAIGN  IN   1880. 

In  October,  1880,  while  the  contest  preliminary  to  the  presidential  election  of 
that  year  was  being  waged  in  Indiana,  the  Republicans  concluded  that  it  would  be 
a  stroke  of  business  to  naturalize  a  lot  of  Chinese  in  the  city  of  Indianapolis  and  vote 
them  for  their  candidates  for  State  oflBces.  Accordingly,  five  such  Chinese  applied 
for  naturalization  papers  to  Daniel  M.  Ransdell,  the  clerk  of  the  courts  in  Marion 
county,  in  which  Indianapolis  is  situated. 

The  question  thus  raised  was  new,  from  the  legal  point  of  view,  as  no  Chinaman 
had  previously  been  naturalized,  and  Ransdell  was  in  some  doubt  as  to  the  tenability 
of  his  position.  His  regular  legal  adviser  was  William  A  Ketcham,  of  the  Indianap- 
olis bar,  who  also  expressed  some  doubt  on  the  question. 

Ransdell,  who  had  been  a  soldier  in  Harrifon's  Indiana  regiment  during  the 
late  war,  had  been  accustomed  to  rely  upon  his  friend  for  advice  on  those  more 
knotty  points  of  the  law  with  which  his  regular  counsel  did  not  feel  thoroughly 
familiar.  Among  them  was  this  question  of  issuing  certificates  of  naturalization  to 
the  Chinese  who  had  applied  for  them.  The  doubt  was  resolved  by  Harrison  in. 
favor  of  giving  papers  to  the  applicants,  which  was  done.  It  was  generally  asserted 
that  a  written  opinion  affirming  that  the  clerk  of  the  courts  had  this  power,  waa 
given  by  John  B.  Elam,  then  Republican  district  attorney,  and  now  the  law  partner 
of  General  Harrison. 

WHERE  THEY  WERE  VOTED. 

Three  of  the  Chinamen  were  located  in  the  eleventh  ward  of  the  city  and  two  in 
the  seventeenth  ward — each  ward  at  that  time  constituting  a  voting  precinct.  On 
the  day  of  the  State  election,  October  5, 1880,  one  of  the  newly-made  citizens  (?)  pre- 
sented himself  at  the  polling  place  in  the  eleventh  ward,  and  his  vote  was  challenged- 
by  Joseph  W.  Nichol,  a  Democratic  lawyer  in  good  standing  before  the  courts  of 
Marion  county,  upon  the  ground  that  no  court  or  court  officer  had  st  right,  under 
the  constitution  or  the  laws,  to  issue  certificates  of  naturalization  to  Chinese. 

In  spite  of  this  challenge  the  vote  of  the  Chinaman  was  sworn  in  and  received 
by  the  election  offlcer.=t,  a  majority  of  whom  were  Republicans.  It  was  known  that 
the  Chinaman  had  presented  a  Republican  ticket,  as  he  had  been  brought  to  the- 
polls  and  vouched  for  by  a  Republican  lawyer,  George  Carter  by  name. 
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In  the  Boventecnth  ward  one  of  tlie  Chinamen  presented  himself  at  the  voting 
place  under  the  patronage  of  one  of  the  leading  Republican  workers  of  the  precinct, 
•who  ofifered  the  Mongolian's  ballot  to  the  election  officers.  His  right  to  vote  was 
challenged  by  Austin  H.  Brown,  who  for  many  years  had  been  the  representative  of 
Indiana  on  the  Democratic  National  Committee.  As  in  the  eleventh  precinct,  the 
vote  was  sworn  in  and  accepted  by  the  election  officers,  a  majority  of  whom  were 
Republicans,  as  in  the  other  case,  and  the  vote  went  to  swell  the  Republican  major- 
ity which  the  State  gave  as  the  result  of  the  free  use,  by  Mr.  Dorsey,  of  the  commod- 
ity since  known  as  "soap." 

ONLY  SENATOR  8BNT  BY  CHINESE  VOTES. 

Thus  it  was  that  Benjamin  Harrison  advised  and  consented  to  the  naturaliza- 
tion of  Chinese  who  voted  the  Republican  ticket,  and  it  was  a  legislature  chosen  at 
the  election  in  question  which  sent  him  to  the  United  States  Senate  where,  both  by 
votes  and  dodging  of  votes,  he  did  all  he  could  to  admit  Chinese  without  restriction. 
He  is  the  only  Senator  of  the  United  States,  for  any  State,  who  during  the  entire 
history  of  this  country  ever  represented  a  Chinese  constituency,  and  that,  too,  a  con- 
stituency which  he  himself  had  by  his  own  advice  made  into  voters. 


11. 

FOR  THE  CHINESE  IN  THE  SENATE. 

aOW    HARRISON    VOTED    FOURTEEN    TIMES    IN     TAVOR    OF    IMPORTING     CHINESE 
INTO  THIS  COUNTRY  WITHOUT  LET  OR  HINDRANCE. 


On  March  8, 1882,  Senator  Hoar  introduced  the  following  amendment  to  the 
Chinese  exclusion  bili  tiien  under  consideration : 

^'Provided,  That  this  bill  shall  not  apply  to  any  skilled  laborer  who  shall  establish  that 
he  comes  to  this  country  without  any  contract  by  which  his  labor  Is  the  property  of  any 
person  other  than  himself." 

On  this  17  Republican  Senators  voted  "aye,"  including  Benjamin  Harrison, 
•of  Indiana. 

II. 

On  the  same  day  ]Mr.  Hoar  picked  his  flint  and  tried  again  with  the  following 
amendment : 

"■Provided  further,  That  any  laborer  who  shall  receive  a  certificate  from  the  U.  S.  Con- 
sul at  the  port  where  he  shall  embark  that  ho  is  an  artisan  coming  to  this  country  at  his  own 
expense  and  of  his  own  free  will,  and  has  established  such  fact  to  the  satisfaction  of  such 
Consul,  shall  not  be  affected  by  this  bill." 

On  this  amendment  19  Republicans  voted  aye,  among  whom  was  found  Bek- 
^AMiN  Harrison,  of  Indiana. 
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DODGED   TWICE  IN   ONE  DAT. 

On  March  9, 1882,  upon  an  amendment  offered  by  Senator  Farley,  of  California,. 
to  prohibit  the  naturalization  of  Chinese,  Benjamin  Harrison,  of  Indiana,  is- 
recorded  as  dodging,  although  on  April  25th  following  he  voted  against  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  same  policy  was  pursued  on  the  same  day  on  a  proposition  submitted  by 
Senator  Grover,  of  Oregon,  to  make  the  term  "Chinese  Laborers"  include  all  Chinese) 
whether  skilled  or  unskilled. 

III. 

On  the  same  day,  March  9,  1883,  Senator  Ingalls,  of  Kansas,  offered  an  amend- 
ment changing  the  term  of  exclusion  from  twenty  to  ten  years.  Mr.  Harrison  was 
absent,  but  paired  with  Mr.  Maxey,  of  Texas  (Democrat),  who,  before  the  vote  was 
taken,  rose  in  his  place  in  the  Senate  and  said  : 

Mr.  MAXEY— On  this  particular  amendment  I  am  paired  with  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Harrison),  who  is  necessarily  absent.  I  would  vote  "nay"  if  he  were  here, 
and  the  Senator  from  Indiana  would  vote  "aye." 

This  is  of  course  equivalent  to  a  vote  in  favor  of  this  amendment.  Twenty 
Senators,  all  Republicans,  voted  for  the  amendment,  and  twenty  one,  all  Democrats 
except  four,  voted  against  it. 

IV. 

Again,  on  the  same  day,  March  9, 1882,  when  the  vote  was  taken  on  the  final; 
passage  of  the  twenty  years  exclusion  act.  Senator  Harrison  was  still  absent. 
When  his  name  was  called,  Senator  Maxey,  of  Texas,  again  rose  and  said  : 

Mr.  MAXEY— I  was  paired  with  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Harrison)  on  the  ten. 
years'  amendment.  In  the  note  which  he  wrote  me  he  said  if  that  amendment  should  be 
voted  down  he  would  vote  against  the  bill.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  under  that  state- 
ment he  would  regard  it  as  a  pair  upon  the  bill,  because  the  amendment  was  voted  down, 
and  therefore  I  shall  decline  to  vote.  I  should  vote  for  the  bill,  and  he,  from  the  statement 
made  to  me,  would  vote  against  it. 

Thus  did  Benjamin  Harrison,  even  during  a  temporary  absence  from  the  Sen- 
ate, still  insist  upon  carrying  out  his  scheme  to  promote  the  unrestricted  importa- 
tion of  servile  labor.  This  was  his  way  of  "protecting"  American  labor  even  when 
it  would  have  been  possible  for  him  to  have  dodged. 

The  bill  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  thirty-five  ayes,  all  but  eight  of  which  were 
cast  by  Democratic  Senators,  to  fifteen  nays,  only  one  of  which,  that  of  Senator 
Brown,  of  Georgia,  was  cast  by  a  man  who  had  been  chosen  as  a  Democrat. 

V. 

On  April  5, 1882,  when  Senator  Farley  proposed  to  take  up  President  Arthur's 
veto  of  the  Chinese  Restriction  Bill,  twenty-five  Republican  Senators  voted  against 
it,  among  them  appearing  the  name  of  Benjamin  Harbison,  of  Indiana. 

VI. 

At  the  same  session  Senator  Sherman  moved  that  the  bill  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  there  to  be  smothered.  Only  eighteen  Repub- 
lican Senators  voted  for  this,  but  among  them  appears  the  name  of  Benjamin 
Harrison,  of  Indiana. 
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VII. 

On  the  same  day,  again,  the  motion  to  refer  the  President's  veto  message,  with 
accompanying  papers,  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  In  order  to  kill  it, 
was  voted  for  by  nineteen  Republican  Senators.  As  usual,  the  name  of  ^enjamin 
Harrison  is  found  with  them. 

VIII. 

On  the  same  day,  on  the  question  of  passing  the  bill,  notwithstanding  the  objec- 
tions of  the  President,  twenty-one  Republican  Senators  voted  "nay."  Among  them, 
consistent  to  the  last  in  favor  of  the  free  and  unrestricted  importation  of  the  Chinese 
hordes,  stands  the  name  of  Benjamin  Harrison,  op  Indiana. 

IX. 

On  April  25, 1882,  a  new  bill  to  prohibit  Chinese  immigration  for  ten  years, 
was  introduced  in  the  Senate,  and  on  the  motion  to  strike  out  section  14,  which  pro- 
vided that 

"Hereafter  no  State  court  or  court  of  the  United  States  shall  admit  Chinese  to  citizen- 
ship, and  all  laws  in  conflict  with  this  act  are  hereby  repealed," 
the  vote  was  26  ayes,  32  nays  and  18  absent. 

Benjamin  Harrison  voted  aye,  and  thus  declared  himself  in  favor  of  the  policy 
he  had  promoted  in  his  o«rn  city  in  1880,  when  five  Chinamen  were  naturalized 
upon  his  recommendation  and  advice,  in  order  that  they  might  vote  for  the  Repub- 
lican candidates  for  State  offices  and  thus  save  some  of  Dorsey's  "soap." 


In  the  new  restriction  bill,  as  in  the  old  one,  the  following  amendment  was  pro- 
posed : 

Sec.  15.  That  the  words  Chinese  laborers,  wherever  used  in  this  act,  shall  be  con- 
strued to  mean  both  skilled  and  unskilled  laborers  and  Chinese  employed  in  miningr." 

Twenty-nine  Republican  Senators  voted,  on  April  25, 1882,  in  favor  of  striking 
out  this  amendment,  which  was  adopted  by  a  majority  of  one. 

As  usual,  Benjamin  Harrison  was  found  among  the  advocates  of  the  unre- 
stricted importation  of  cheap  labor  by  the  creation  of  a  condition  whereby  it'might 
be  brought  in. 

XI. 

When  this  provision  was  reported  to  the  Senate  from  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  on  April  28,  Mr.  Harrison  again  voted  with  nineteen  of  his  Republican 
colleagues  in  favor  of  this  loophole  for  the  introduction  of  cheap  labor. 

*■ 

XII. 

On  April  28,  Senator  Edmunds  moved  the  following  amendment : 

"The  words  Chinese  laborers,  wherever  used  in  this  act,  shall  bo  construed  to  mean 
persons  usually  engaged  in  manual  labor." 

Seventeen  Republican  Senators  voted  in  favor  of  this  construction  of  the  bill, 
among  whom  appears  the  name  of  Benjamin  Harrison,  of  Indiana. 
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XIII. 

On  the  same  day  Senator  Edmunds  moved  to  strike  out  the  section  prohibiting 
absolutely  the  naturalization  of  Chinese  and  to  insert  the  following  in  lieu  thereof: 

"  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  change  the  existing  naturalization  laws  so 
as  to  admit  Chinese  persons  to  citizenship." 

On  this  proposition  sixteen  Republican  Senators  voted  "aye,"  and  Benjamin 
Harrison's  name  is  found  among  the  rest. 

XIV. 

The  bill  came  up  for  final  passage  on  the  same  day,  April  28, 1882,  when,  after 
having  voted  thirteen  times  in  favor  of  unrestricted  immigration  of  Chinese  and 
dodging  twice,  Benjamin  Harrison  again  cast  his  vote  against  the  enactment  of  a 
law  which  had  for  its  purpose  the  protection  of  American  labor  from  unnatural 
competition  with  the  unnumbered  hordes  of  Asiatics. 

SENATOR   HARRISON  DODGES  AGAIN. 

On  July  3, 1884,  the  bill  introduced  in  the  House  by  Mr.  Page,  of  California, 
entitled  "An  act  to  execute  certain  treaty  stipulations  relating  to  the  Chinese, 
approved  May  6, 1882,"  passed. 

Under  the  interpretation  of  the  Exclusion  Act  by  the  Republican  Federal  Judges 
of  California,  it  had  been  found  that  Chinese  were  coming  in  almost  without  restric- 
tion. These  judges  held  that  Chinese  on  the  island  of  Hong  Kong,  after  its  cession 
to  Great  Britain,  did  not  come  within  the  provisions  of  the  Exclusion  Act  of  1882. 

The  new  bill  consequently  sought  to  so  amend  the  act  that  the  spirit  as  well  as 
the  letter  of  the  law  would  be  obeyed  by  the  courts  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  so  that 
Chinese,  wherever  born,  would  be  excluded.  This  had  been  the  interpretation 
given  to  the  law  by  Judge  Stephen  J.  Field,  who  was  then  the  only  Democrat  on  the 
bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

But  the  action  of  the  Republican  Judges,  Sawyer  and  Sabin,  had  been  such  as  to 
let  everybody  in.  The  bill  was  passed  in  the  House  by  a  large  majority,  and  in  the 
Senate  only  twelve  Republicans  could  be  found  to  vote  against  it.  Senator  Harrison 
returned  to  his  old  tactics  and  dodged  the  vote,  even  with  his  scruples  against 
violating  a  treaty — which  had  served  him  so  well  in  the  long  discussion  two  years 
before. 

Whatever  else  may  be  said  of  it,  nobody  will  ever  question  the  consistency  of 
Benjamin  Harrison's  record  on  the  Chinese  question.  From  first  to  last  he  voted 
in  the  Senate  against  every  proposition  to  exclude  Chinese  imported  labor — labor 
imported  under  contract  in  the  interest  of  "manufacturers"  who,  another  Senator 
has  recently  said,  "are  most  benefited  by  our  tariff  laws."  He  voted  in  favor  of  every 
scheme  by  which  they  should  be  permitted  to  come  here,  and  declared,  in  an  address 
before  a  literary  society,  that  "the  Government  had  no  more  right  to  exclude  the 
Chinese  than  it  had  to  forbid  the  coming  of  Irish  and  Germans." 

From  the  day  when,  in  1880,  he  advised  and  profited  by  the  naturalization  and 
votes  of  Chinamen  in  his  own  city  of  Indianapolis,  down  to  his  last  utterance,  his 
last  vote  or  his  latest  "dodge"  of  a  vote  in  the  Senate,  he  has  shown  himself  the 
same  consistent  advocate  of  the  free  and  unrestricted  importation  of  Chinese  labor, 
and  the  consequent  degradation  of  American  labor,  in  whose  behalf  he  is  now  show- 
ing such  a  lively  interest. 
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CHAPTER    XXXIII. 
MR.  HARRISON'S  UGLY  WORD  "SUBSIDY." 


eiS     IGNORANCE    EXPOSED  —  THE    PLAN     OF    THIS    COUNTRY     FOR 
EXPEDITING   OCEAN   MAILS   COMMENDS    ITSELF  TO   OTHERS. 


In  all  the  addresses  which  have  been  made  to  me,  there  has  been  ^ome  reference  to  the 
fi'reat  question  of  protection  of  our  American  Industrie^.  I  see  it  upon  the  banners  which 
you  carry.  Our  party  stands  unequivocally,  without  evasion  or  qualification,  for  the  doc- 
trine that  the  American  market  shall  l)e  preserved  for  our  American  producers.  We  are 
not  attracted  by  the  suRpeHtlou  that  we  should  surrender  to  foreign  producer*  th"  best 
market  in  the  world.  Our  sixty  millions  of  people  are  the  best  buyers  In  the  world,  and 
they  are  such  because  our  working  classes  rec  ive  th>'  best  wag  s. 

But  we  do  not  mean  to  tie  conten' with  onr  own  market.  We  should  Sf^ek  to  promote 
closer  and  more  friendly  commercial  relations  with  the  Central  and  South  American  States. 
And  what  is  essential  to  that  end  ?  Regular  mails  are  the  first  condition  of  commerce.  The 
merchant  must  know  when  his  order  will  bo  received,  and  when  his  consignment  will  be 
returned,  or  there  can  be  no  trade  between  distant  communities. 

What  we  need,  therefore,  is  the  establishment  of  American  steamship  lines  between 
our  ports  and  the  port-*  of  Central  and  South  America.  Then  it  will  be  no  longer  necessary 
that  an  American  Mlni-sler,  oommis-ioned  to  an  American  State,  shall  take  an  English  ship 
to  Liverpool  to  find  another  English  ship  tn  carry  him  to  his  destination.    We  are  not  to 
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American  steamship  lines  a  liberal  compenj^atlon  for  carrying  our  mails  instead  of  turning 
them  over  to  British  tramp  steamship-. 

We  do  not  desire  to  dominate  thes  •  neighboring  Government- ;  we  do  not  desire  to  deal 
with  them  in  any  spirit  of  aggre-sion.  We  desire  those  friendly,  political,  mental  and  com- 
mercial relations  which  ~hall  promote  their  interests  equally  with  ours.  We  should  no 
longer  forego  those  commercial  relations  and  advantages  which  our  geographical  relations 
suggest  and  make  so  desirable.— .^rom  Benjamin  Barrison't  Speech  to  a  Delegation,  July  30. 


By  the  system  of  foreigQ  maU  service  adopted  under  this  administration,  the 
fastest  ships  are  selected  from  week  to  week  without  regard  to  nationality.  "When 
American  ships  can  be  found  competing  with  these  conditions  they  are  preferred 
and  are  paid  four  times  the  rate  paid  to  foreign  ships. 

The  following  expresses  the  opinion  of  American  citizens  of  this  system,  and 
was  addressed  to  the  rostmaster-General  of  the  United  States : 

WHAT  AMERICAN  MERCHAWTS  SAY  OF  THE  PRESENT  POLICY. 

Weregretthat  the  postal  administrations  of  some  European  countries  appear  not  to 
manif'St  an  equal  Inter,  st  in  the  prompt  and  sp-edy  transmission  of  mails  to  this  country. 
Under  the  -system  of  mail  dispatch  s  to  the  United  States  followed  by  these?  European  coun- 
trie-,  the  mails,  being  oft^n  forwarded  by  steamers  of  a  comparatively  low  rate  of  -peed, 
fr  qu-ntly  arrfvo  at  New  York  after  the  arrival  of  faster  steamer-  b  longing  to  other  lines, 
which,  although  leaving  European  ports  later  and  arriving  in  New  York  before  their  com- 
petitors, are  exclud -d  by  some  countries  from  the  privilege  of  carrying  mails.  This  policy, 
besides  causing  delay  in  the  mail  deliveries,  re.^uits  in  many  instances  in  loss  and  annoyance 
to  the  Importer,  whoso  good-  frequently  arrive  before  the  mails  containing  the  invoices 
iieoeflsary  to  enter  ^uch  goods,  thus  involving  him  In  disputes  and  difflculties  with  the  Uni- 
ted States  customs  authorities. 

We  therefore  take  the  liberty  of  requesting  you  to  use  your  good  offices  with  the  postal 
administrations  of  such  countries,  so  far  a<  may  be  consistent  with  international  comity,  for 
the  general  adoption  of  the  sam- policy  so  succes-fully  inaugurat  d  by  your  Department  of 
dispatching  all  foreign  malls  within  the  territory  of  the  Postal  Union  by  the  first  and  faateat 
steamers,  without  regard  to  the  flag  under  which  they  sail. 

Wo  are,  dear  air,  with  high  regard,  your  obedient  servants. 
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This  memorial  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  was  signed  by  all  the 
leading  merchants,  bankers  and  business  men  of  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia^ 
Baltimore,  Chicago,  St.,Loui8»  San  Francisco,  New  Orleans  and  Charleston. 

WHAT  THB   GOVERNMENT  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  THINKS  OF  IT. 

The  department  complied  with  the  request,  and  Great  Britain  replied  through 

her  Prime  Minister  as  follows  : 

"I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  Her  Majesty's  Postmaster-General  has  had  under 
his  consideration  the  representation  of  the  United  States  Postmaster- General,  copy  of 
which  was  enclosed  in  your  note  of  the  7th  ultimo,  respecting  the  postal  communication 
from  Europe  to  the  United  States. 

"In  reply  to  your  above-mentioned  note  I  beg  to  assure  you  that  the  influpntlally  signed 
expression  of  opinion  enclosed  therein  will  not  be  lost  sight  of  when  an  opportunity  occurs 
for  reconsidering  the  arrangements  now  In  force  for  the  conveyance  of  the  mails  from  this 
country  to  New  York,  but  as  you  are  doubtless  aware,  the  efforts  which  Her  Majesty's 
Postmastf  r-General  has  from  time  to  time  made  to  adopt  the  American  transatlantic  sys- 
tem have  not  received  so  much  support  in  this  country  as  would  at  present  warrant  a  dis- 
turbance of  existing  arrangements." 


THE  LIBERAL  SYSTEM  OF  PAYMENT  UNDER   THE   SYSTEM. 

The  rates  of  compensation  for  sea-conveyance  of  mails  to  foreign  countries  paid 
by  Great  Britain,  Germany  and  the  United  States,  to  National  and  Foreign  Steam- 
ship Companies,  is  shown  in  the  following  table : 


To  National  Stkamsrs. 

To  Forkigh  Steambbs. 

COUNTRIES. 

Letters 
per  pound. 

Prints,  etc. 
per  pound. 

Letters 
per  pound. 

Prints,  etc. 
per  pound. 

Great  Britain 

72   cents. 
56«     " 
fLCO 

6   cents. 
4.3     " 

8 

44  cents. 
44     " 
44      " 

4X  cents. 

4X      " 

United  States 

i)i      " 

The  Postal  Contract  of  Great  Britain  with  the  Cunard  Steamship  Company  ia 
separate  and  distinct  from  the  contract  of  the  Company  with  the  Admiralty.  The 
Postal  Contract  is  for  a  term  of  three  years  and  provides  for  the  conveyance  of  the 
mails  as  cargo  at  so  much  a  pound,  as  shown  in  the  above  table.  The  admiralty 
contract  is  for  a  period  of  five  years  with  a  subvention  at  so  much  per  registered 
ton  per  annum. 

THE   BEST  RESULTS  SECURED  BY  THE  AMERICAN  SYSTEM. 

The  wonderful  advancement  being  made  in  naval  architecture,  so  far  as  speed 
of  the  vessels  is  concerned,  makes  it  questionable  to  tie  the  Postoffice  Department 
in  long  contracts  to  certain  lines  of  vessels  which  may  be  considered  fast  to-day 
but  very  slow  tomorrow  ;  and  the  policy  of  dispatching  the  mails  by  the  fastest 
steamers  tendered  has  met  with  so  much  favor  with  all  classes  of  people  that  if  at 
this  late  day  they  were  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  dispatching  their  letters  by  the 
quickest  possible  route  it  would  undoubtedly  create  much  dissatisfaction. 

As  to  the  system  of  dispatch  of  the  mails  by  the  fastest  steamers,  and  obtaining 
the  data  for  such  dispatch,  the  Department  requires  the  various  exchange  offices- 
dispatching  mails  from  the  United  States  to  fort- ign  countries  by  sea  to  make  report 
of  the  hour  and  minute  that  the  mails  are  received  by  the  steamer,  and  requires, 
the  steamer  to  report  the  day,  hour  and  minute  that  the  mails  are  delivered  at  the 
port  of  destination. 
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INCREASED  COMPENSATION  PAID  TO  AMERICAN  VESSEU. 

The  increased  cost  to  the  Government  by  reason  of  the  payment  to  the  American 
steamship  compHnies  the  total  sea  and  inland  postage  on  the  United  Stales  mails- 
conveyed  to  foreign  countries  aa  compared  with  the  cost  of  the  service  when  only 
the  sea  postage  was  paid,  is  demonstrated  by  the  following  statement : 

1.  The  Postmaster- Qenerul's  report  lor  1884  shows  that  the  trans- Pa«/?«  service- 
cost  in  the  year  1K84  (when  the  companies  received  only  the  sea  postage  on  the- 
mails  conveyed)  the  sum  of  $19,125.78. 

As  shown  by  the  Pi  slnmster-General's  report  for  1887,  the  trans-Pacific 
service  cost  $88,465.40.  The  American  steamers  plying  in  this  service  received 
both  the  sea  and  inland  postage,  and  part  of  the  steamers  beine  of  foreign  build 
and  register  received  the  sea  postage  only  on  one  fourth  that  paid  to  American 
sliips. 

The  miscellaneous  service  paid  in  1884  was  $37,132.69,  while  for  1887  this  same- 
service  cost  the  Government  $51,416  44.  Both  of  these  periods  include  foreign  aa 
well  as  American  built  steamers.  In  the  period  for  1884  is  included  Cuban  and 
Mexican  service,  which  cost  about  $18,000,  fully  one-half  of  the  total  cost  of  the- 
Central  and  l:?outh  American  service. 

EXPEDITING   THE   SERVICE  TO  CUBA. 

The  Cuban  service  was  transferred  in  1885  from  the  Foreign  Mails  Division  to- 
the  railway  mail  service,  and  since  that  date  the  mail  for  Mexico  have  been  for- 
warded almost  exclusively  overland  by  rail.  If  this  service  had  been  transferred' 
prior  to  that  time  the  cost  of  the  service  would  have  been,  instead  of  $37,000,  lesss 
than  $18,000,  and  in  making  the  comparison,  therefore,  between  the  payment  of 
both  the  sea  and  inland  postage,  and  the  payment  of  the  sea  postage  only,  you  should 
compare  the  sum  ©f  $18,000  with  that  of  I-')  1,4 1 6.44. 

So  far  as  the  Central  and  South  American  service  is  concerned,  under  this  admin- 
istration nearly  three  times  the  total  amount  expended  in  1884  has  been  used  each- 
year  in  dispatching  the  mails  to  those  countries  by  American  steamships. 

GREAT  BRITAIN  ASKS  TO  USE  OUR  CENTRAL  AMERICAN  MAII.8. 

And  as  to  the  condition  of  the  merchant  marine  plying  in  trade  with  those- 
countries,  the  total  list  of  sailings  annually,  for  the  last  six  years,  of  the  steamers- 
from  New  York,  New  Orleans  and  San  Francisco,  has  steadily  increased  from  1883  to 
1888.  In  1883,  five  hundred  and  sixty  sailings  were  made  from  these  ports  to  vari- 
ous destinations  ;  in  1888,  eight  hundred  and  sixty  one  vessels  sailed,  an  increase  of 
thirty  sailings  over  1887  and  an  increase  of  three  hundred  and  one  sailings  over  1883, 
an  average  of  one  sailing  for  each  business  day  in  the  year.  This  service  is  used  by 
foreicn  countries  as  a  most  expeditious  route  for  the  dispatch  of  their  mails  for  these 
countries.  Great  Britain,  while  it  has  vessels  plying  direct  in  this  service  to  those 
ports,  has  recently  addressed  this  Dt  partment  a  communication  requesting  to  take- 
advantage  of  the  more  expeditious  route  via  New  York  to  the  Central  American 
States. 

It  will  be  seen  that  to  tie  our  mails  up  to  subsidized  lines  for  a  tenn  of  years- 
would  be  to  destroy  the  system  which  now  serves  the  commercial  interests  or  our 
citizens  so  admirably,  while  discriminating  always  in  favor  of  American  ships  where- 
possible. 

The  subsidy  put  upon  the  appropriation  bill  by  the  late  Senate  amendment^ 
and  which  was  overwhelmingly  defeated  in  the  House  by  a  vote  of  Republicans  and 
Democrats  together,  and  which  is  so  strongly  sustained  by  General  Harrison,  would* 
have  been  mostly  paid  to  the  Pacific  Mail  Lines,  which  are  the  Gould,  Sage  and 
Huntington  properly,  and  the  Brazil  Line,  of  which  Mr.  Henry  K.  Thurber  is- 
President,  and  Mr.  C.  P.  Huntington  (who  bought  the  Roach  interest),  the  largest 
owner. 

The  following  is  the  Postmaster-General^B  communication  to  Congress  con- 
demning that  scheme  in  the  interest  of  the  public  service : 
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POSTMASTER- GENERAL  DICKINSON  ON  SUBSIDY  SCHEMES. 

The  remalnlDg  provision  of  the  bill  is  as  follows: 

"To provide  more  efficient  mail  service  between  the  United  States  and  Central  and 
South  America  and  the  West  Indies,  1800.0(10.  To  promote  the  purposes  of  this  appropriar 
tion  the  Postmaster- General  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  contract  with  American 
built  and  registered  steam-ships  for  the  transportation  of  the  United  States  mails  to  such 
ports  in  said  countries  as  in  his  judgment  will  best  subserve  said  postal  service.  Said  con- 
tracis  shall  be  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  ten  years,  at  a  compensation 
not  exceeding,  for  each  outward  trip,  $1  per  nautical  mile  of  thedistance  in  the  moat  direct 
and  feasible  sailing  course  to  secure  the  ends  above  set  forth. 

"  The  Postmaster-General  shall  cause"  schedules  to  be  furnished  by  the  contractors, 
stating  dates  of  departure  of  steam-ships  from  the  United  States  six  months  in  advance, 
and  in  case  of  unreasonable  failure  of  any  stoam-shipq  to  depart  with  malls  on  the  date  or 
dates  therein  stated  the  Postmaster-General  may  wthhold  from  the  contractor  or  contract- 
ors, as  penalty,  one-half  the  contract  price  for  said  trip  or  trips,  and  in  the  event  of 
continued  failure  to  depart  on  dates  stated  in  the  schedule  the  Postmaster-General  may 
annul  the  contract  or  contracts,  or  the  same  may  be  terminated  by  Congress." 

It  will  hardly  be  claimed  for  this  legislation  that  it  is  either  demanded  or  required,  or 
that  It  can  be  utilized  for  the  benefit  of  the  postal  service  merely.  Theresources  and  powers 
of  the  Department  have  proved  entirely  adequate  to  afford  to  the  citizens  of  the  United 
Stages  a  foreign  mail  service  equal  to, 'and  in  most  cases  superior  to,  that  of  any  nation 
In  the  world.  Nine-tenths  of  our  foreign  letter  mail  crosses  the  Atlantic,  and  the  settled 
policy  of  the  Department  has  been  to  employ  the  swiftest  vessels  from  week  to  week  for 
carrying  the  malls.  The  Department,  at  the  request  of  prominent  merchants,  importers, 
■  and  bankers  of  the  United  States  having  commercial  relations  with  foreign  countries,  has 
endeavored  to  induce  foreign  postal  administrations  to  adopt  a  similar  policy  to  promote 
expedition  and  seourity  in  correspondence. 

Under  the  present  system,  on  routes  other  than  to  European  ports,  mails  have  been 
carried  in  American  steam-ships  at  four  times  the  rates  paid  for  transatlantic  seirvlce, 
although  no  foreign  vessel  has  ever  refused  or  hesitated  to  accept  the  sea  postage,  or  one- 
fourth  the  rate  paid  to  American  boitoms.  Under  the  present  conditions  the  Central  and 
"South  American  letter  mail  increases  at  the  rate  of  about  10  percent,  in  weight  a  year, and 
the  number  of  sailings  to  West  Indian  and  Central  and  South  American  ports  from  the 
three  ports  of  New  York,  New  Orleans,  and  San  Francisco  increased  in  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30, 1887,  from  713  to  831.  In  addition  to  the  compensation  paid  in  money,  all  common 
carriers  by  water  are  greatly  benefited  by  carrying  the  mail  Provision  for  their  benefit  in 
Brazillian  ports  are  as  follows :  Mail  steamers  are  allowed  to  immediately  discharge  their 
•cargoes,  preference  beinarsriven  them  before  any  other  vessel  and  before  they  have  been 
•entered  at  the  custom-house,  both  on  week  days  and  on  Sundays  or  holidays. 

They  may  sail  at  any  hour,  day  or  night,  after  they  have  received  the  mail,  and  cannot 
'be  detained  under  any  pretext  whatever  beyond  the  hour  fixed  for  sailing.  Similar  benefits 
are  provided  for  mail  steamers  at  other  West  Indian  and  tJeutral  and  South  American  ports. 
While  the  Department  in  every  case  has  given  the  preference  to  American  ships  at  four 
times  the  cost  of  carriage  on  competing  foreign  ships  as  permitted  by  law,  yet  in  very  many 
cases  because  of  very  much  greater  expedition  or  because  of  the  absence  of  proper  facil- 
ities In  American  steamers,  or  because  of  very  great  delays,  the  other  ships  offering  have 
been  given  the  business  at  the  lower  rate  on  the  principle  that  the  first  duty  of  the  Depart- 
ment to  our  citizens  under  the  law  was  to  give  them  the  best,  most  expeditious,  and  certain 
mail  facilities  within  Its  resources. 

HAMPERING  THE  DEPARTMENT  AND  THE  MAIL  SERVICE. 

If  there  shall  be  superadded  to  the  functions  of  postal  administration  that  of  admin- 
stering  a  subsidy  or  a  bounty  for  the  promotion  of  American  shipping  Interests,  I  can 
readily  see  why,  in  practice,  these  two  offices  must  so  conflict  that,  so  ifar  from  being  of 
advantage  to  and  promoter  of  efficient  mail  service,  such  a  subsidy,  with  such  a  pur- 
pose, in  the  hands  of  the  Postmaster-General  must  antagonize  and  overbear  the  primary 
object  of  his  office,  which  is  to  give  to  the  correspondence  of  our  citizens  the  best  expe- 
dition and  certain  transmission.  If  the  bounty  or  bonus  system  is  to  be  revived,  it  should 
be  done  without  involving  this  Department  in  the  complications  certain  to  arise  from 
administering  it,  and  without  hampering  its  fundamental  rule  of  action,  which  is  that  the 
mails  must  go  at  all  events. 

While  we  granted  aid  to  Pacific  railroads,  with  conditions  imposed  that  the  mails 
should  be  carried  for  a  credit  on  the  debt,  yet  the  Department  was  left  free  to  employ 
better  or  more  expeditious  routes  in  its  discretion.  The  proposed  legislation  will  be  in 
•effect  a  mandate  to  the  Postmaster-General  to  contract  with  American  built  as  well  as 
American-registered  steamships  for  the  transportation  of  the  mails  to  the  ports  of  Central 
and  South  America  and  the  West  Indies  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  five  years,  and  with 
a  compensation  for  each  outward  trip  of  $1  per  mile.  There  is  no  condition  for  adver- 
tisement, and,  indeed,  unlike  even  the  British  subsidy  acts,  competition  is  not  contemplated 
•or  permitted,  as  the  contracts  are  to  be  limited  to  American  ships,  and  as  to  these  will  be 
practically  limited  to  those  now  in  existence,  between  whom  there  is  comparatively  no 
•competition  because  of  the  number  which  can  be  employed  in  the  service. 
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▲  SCnKMB  rOR  THC  BlITKriT  OF  A   8MALL  VlIllBKR  OF  PEREOKS. 

In  the  present  conditions  the  proposed  law  mivht  ns  well  have  named  the  few  per- 
sons to  whom  this  money  Is  to  be  paid.  Even  the  laws  ui.der  which  American  ships  might 
be  compelled  to  carry  the  malis  have  been  repealed,  and  It  (foes  without  saylntr  that  the 
proposed  leRlslatlon  Intends  the  l)«'i"*rtuitnt  to  pay  the  ma.xiniurn  rate  provided,  i.  t ,  %\ 
per  nautical  mile  for  Ave  years  to  these  few  persons,  without  troubling  them  with  any 
neKotiations  lis  to  terms,  and,  indeed,  as  you  will  observe,  without  even  the  lodRment  of 
discretion  In  the  Department  to  deslKnato  from  what  ports  of  the  United  States  the  mails 
shall  sail.  It  may  be  said  in  passiniJ:  that  presumably  the  "terminal  points"  from  which 
sailings  will  be  made,  if  self- interest,  as  Is  usually  the  case,  governs,  will  be  those  from 
which  the  greatest  number  of  nautical  miles  may  be  computed,  rather  than  from  those  at 
which  the  convenience  and  needs  of  the  service  would  be  suited.  Ii  may  t>e  noted  also 
that  the  schedules  of  sailings  are  to  be  furnished  by  the  contractors,  and  not  by  the  Post- 
master-General; altogeihor  from  an  analysis  of  the  proposed  leglslatit  n  It  would  seem  to 
exclude  the  exercise  of  any  power  of  any  representative  of  this  (lovernment  to  provide 
for  this  mail  service  in  the  interest  of  ine  people,  except  afier  contract,  which  must  be 
on  the  carrier's  own  terms,  and  after  the  carriers  have  fixed  'he  schedule  according  to 
their  ideas  of  what  the  mall  service  should  be,  to  compel  them  lo  conform  to  their  owix- 
exprefsed  views  and  decision  as  to  the  public  convenience  and  the  public  interests. 

I  beg  you  to  believe  that  In  ihis  criticism  of  the  bill  I  am  not  commenting  unfavorabftr 
at  this  place  upon  a  policy  of  granting  bounties  to  American  ships.  I  do  thlnlc.  however, 
that  the  carrying  out  of  that  policy  should  not  be  Involved  in  the  postal  administration. 
Suoh  gifts  should  be  voted  and  glveu  directly,  if  the  Government  shall  determine  to  pursue 
a  policy  of  engaging  in  this  branch  of  private  business.  With  very  great  respect,  however,, 
to  the  framers  of  the  bill,  I  do  seriously  object  to  that  provision  of  i  he  proposed  legislation, 
which  places  the  mail  service  at  the  mercy  of  any  firm,  individual  or  corporation.  While» 
indeed,  the  subsidized  lines  might  be  compelled  to  carry  the  mails  it  tendered,  yet  the 
Department  should  be  independent,  and  should  at  all  timts  be  enabled  to  send  the  mails  by 
the  most  expeditious  routes  and  malce  use  of  the  best  facilities  aflorded  for  that  purpose 
from  among  all  carriers  offering.  The  Department  should  be  free  to  take  advantage  of  all' 
sailings,  of  increased  facilities  coming  from  increased  business,  of  changes  for  the  better 
wrought  by  time,  extension  of  commerce  and  competition,  and  should  not  be  tied  up  for  a. 
decade  to  single  lines  of  communication,  unstimulated  to  Improvement  and  all  progress  by 
the  existence  of  a  settled,  inordinate  and  certain  income. 

THE  BEST  SERVICE    ALWAYS  COMMENDED. 

The  mails  of  this  country  were  carried  to  Central  and  South  America  and  the  Weefe 
Indies  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1887,  by  foreign  steamers  at  a  co^t  of  $7,936.27  at  the 
single  rate,  and  by  steamers  of  American  register  at  a  cost  of  $39,381.57.  The  number  of 
miles  sailed  by  the  foreign  ships  employed  was  6<56,418;  the  miles  sailed  by  the  ships  of  Amer- 
ican register  employed  were  54«,758.  It  will  be  seen, on  the  plan  of  payment  proposed, whichv 
is  fixed  without  regard  to  the  amount  of  mail  carried,  that  the  service,  which  cost  us  in  the 
fiscal  year  1887  $47,31784,  would  have  cost  us,  if  paid  for  as  proposed,  |l,213,2()tf.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  weight  of  mails  will  be  for  the  next  fiscal  year  increased  20  per  cent,  over 
these  figures,  and  from  what  I  have  before  Fhown  it  will  be  seen  that  the  number  of  sailings- 
will  be  increased  in  about  the  same  ratio.  The  total  cost  of  the  sailings  under  this  bill,  pre- 
dicted upon  the  business  of  IP87,  can  be  but  an  approximate  standard  by  which  to  estimate 
the  cost  under  a  provision  of  $1  for  every  nautical  mile  for  each  outward  trip. 

But  without  regard  tothecost,  it  is  perfectly  evident  that  "American-built  ships"  alone,. 
with  which  the  Department  can  now  contract  under  this  bill,  and  with  which  it  must  con- 
tract for  a  term  of  years,  can  not  perform  the  service  absolutely  essential.  Heretofore, 
as  1  have  said,  whenever  it  has  been  possible  and  consistent  with  the  best  interests  of 'the 
public,  which  this  Department  serves,  American  ships  have  bet  n  employed  to  carry  the 
mails  at  four  times  the  rate  paid  to  foreign  ships;  yet  with  this  policy  steadily  maintained, 
to  give  proper  service  at  all  it  has  been  necessary  to  employ  other  carriers.  One  of  the 
most  serious  disadvantages  from  connecting  the  proposed  subsidy  with  this  Department 
win  be  that,  even  In  cases  where  service  is  not  furnished  to  certain  ports  by  American  shipa^ 
at  all,  carriers  thai  might  be  had  will  hardly  suffer  the  enormous  discrimination  in  compen- 
sation for  the  carriage  of  the  mails.  The  conditions  would  certainly  predispose  human 
nature  to  refuse  to  perform  the  service  at  all. 

Again,  it  will  not  recommend  itself  to  our  people  If,  with  this  enormous  compensation 
avowedly  for  the  carriage  of  the  mails,  frequency  of  transmission  shall  be  largely  curtailed,, 
even  to  ports  touched  by  American  ships,  as  must  be  the  case  where  we  pay  one  carrier 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  times  as  much  as  we  offer  for  the  same  service  to  another.  la 
my  opinion,  the  bill  would  not  be  advantageous  to  the  service,  but  the  disadvantages  would 
be  positive  in  so  far  as  this  Department  is  concerned ;  while  if  it  shall  become  a  law,  the- 
Department  will  of  course  faithfully  administer  the  fund  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of 
the  act.  I  feel  confident  that  such  administration  will  result  only  in  a  very  great  pecuniary 
benefit  to  a  dozen  individuals,  at  the  expense  and  embarrassment  of  good  service,  and  of 
inconvenience,  injustice,  and  material  injury  to  the  great  body  of  the  people,  whose  money 
will  be  used  in  the  i^urchase  of  those  results. 

THE  POST-OFFICE  NOT  THE  PURVEYOR  OF  SUBSIDIES. 

Considering  thl^  as  a  subsidy  pure  and  simple,  unconnected  with  the  postal  service,  it 
beoomesa  question  of  general  policy  with  which  this  Department  has  nothing  to  do.    Th& 
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«ubjecf  has  been  ably  and  exhaustively  discussed  in  Conin'ess,  notably  in  the  Thirty-fifth, 
Forty-fifth.  Forty-sixth  and  Forty-ulnth.  You,  sir,  and  other  distinxuished  members  of 
the  Post-OflQce  Committee,  as  at  present  constituted,  have  on  the  floor  of  the  House  pre- 
sented ttie  learning  which  the  history  of  the  subject,  political  economy,  or  the  experience 
of  leg-islation  can  teach.  It  has  been  frequently  demonstrated  by  the  experience  ol  this  and 
other  countries,  that  to  enable  one  line  by  Government  aid  to  carry  more  cheaply  and  thus 
to  destroy  competition,  does  not  promote  commerce.  The  most  successful  ocean  steamship 
lines  of  the  Continent— those  of  Hamburg  and  Bremen— receive  no  pay  from  the  Govern- 
ment other  than  the  moderate  postage  rat*  s.  The  British  precedent  is  not  in  point  and 
■would  not  be  even  if  Great  Britain  did  not  offer  her  mail  service  to  the  carriers  of  the  world. 
*'Her  aims  are  political  and  not  commercial.  She  must  have  constant  communication  with 
the  coloniei.  and  she  has  spent  large  sums  for  this  object.  She  must  have  an  efficient  and 
•capable  transport  service  for  the  protection  of  those  colonies."  The  views  of  that  Govern- 
ment are  stated  in  Mr.  Scudemore's  report  as  follows : 

"The  question  (mall  subsidy  service)  can  not  be  dealt  with  on  commercial  principles. 
*  *  *  For  the  sake  of  keeping  up  such  communication  with  the  B-stasthe 

nation  requires,  they  must  sot  commercial  principles  ai  defiance,  and  coat  what  it  may  the 
nation  must  either  pay  them  what  they  lose  thereby  or  forego  the  communication." 

WHY  ■ftNOLAND  MAY  AFFORD  TO  PAY  A  BOUNTY. 

Of  course  England  may  subsidize  lines  of  ships  to  open  up  new  markets  for  her  sur- 
plus, because  she  freely  exchanges  commodities  with  such  narkets,  and  her  poJicy  is  after 
establishing  the  commerce  to  steadily  decrease  the  subsidy.  If  the  policy  of  giving  bounties 
to  promote  commercial  relations  with  other  countries  be  ever  adopted  Again  tiftor  the  fail- 
ures In  our  history,  it  would  seem  that  its  adoption  should  be  deferred  until  closer  commer- 
cial relations  with  those  countries  can  be  maintained,  and  are  not  antfi?^onized  by  an  oppos- 
ing system  of  laws.  Commerce  in  the  very  essence  of  its  meaning  is  exchange.  It  is  not  to 
sell  and  never  to  buy.  Tne  individual  or  nation  does  not  exist  that  will  buy  all  one  has  to 
sell  for  cash  with  no  reci)>rocal  return  in  profitable  exchange.  Cargoes  out  and  cargoes 
back  are  needed  for  the  creation  of  a  merchant  marine.  The  cargo  out  will  not  be  bought 
unless  we  tiuy  in  exchange,  and  ii  will  be  bought  if  we  are  willing  to  trade.  Until  these 
conditions  come.subsidics  may  maintain  a  line  so  long  as  the  subsidy  lasts  and  then  the  line 
■will  go  down  for  want  of  legitimate  trade.  If.  however,  the  subsidy  policy  is  to  be  pursued, 
I  venture  to  suggest  ihe  Mexican  method.  When  a  ship  arrives  with  a  cargo  the  tarilT  tax 
is  divided  with  the  ship  owner,  the  latter  taking  .50  per  cent,  of  the  duty  on  the  goods  he 
brinKS  in  payment  on  account  of  his  subsidy,  'i'he  trading-ship  is  thus  enabled  to  remit  to 
the  consignor.  If  he  will  employ  his  ship,  a  portion  of  the  government  duties,  and  thus  the 
ship  owner  is  indeed  enabled  to  promote  trade  with  foreign  countries  directly.  An  improve- 
ment upon  the  Mexican  method  in  the  interest  of  the  promotion  of  trade  and  of  the  build- 
ing of  ships  to  conduct  it,  would  be  to  enable  the  owners  and  the  builders  to  receive  at  the 
port  of  consignment  in  that  country  still  a  greater  proportion  of  the  duties  imposed  by  the 
government  upon  the  cargo. 

In  this  way  ine  Mexican  ship  would  be  enabled  to  get  her  cargo,  charge  a  fair  profit 
for  carriage,  and  sell  to  the  Mexican  consumer  at  a  price  at  which  he  could  conveniently 
buy,  take  out  a  cargo  for  exchange,  and  repeat  the  process,  to  the  cultivation  of  much 
closer  commercial  relations  with  foreign  countries,  and  to  the  maintenance  of  Mexican 
shipping.  Of  course,  the  Mexican  method  is  somewhat  cumbersome,  and  the  same  end 
might  be  reached  without  indirection  aud  without  the  payment  of  a  subsidy  by  the  removal 
or  reduction  of  the  Mexican  tariff  on  Imports. 

OUR  BUSINESS  RELATIONS  WITH  SOUTH    AND   CENTRAL,  AMERICA. 

While  on  the  subject  of  closer  commercial  relations  with  South  and  Central  America, 
for  the  promotion  of  which  the  bill  under  consideration  is  doubtless  intended,  I  call 
your  attention  to  some  interesting  figures.  Our  total  trade  with  Brazil  for  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1887,  was  as  follows : 

Total  imports $.52,955,591 

Our  total  exports  to  Brazil  were 8,137,794 

Of  the  Imports  we  Imposed  no  tariff  upon  47,076,473 

We  did  Impose  a  tariff  upon 5,876,708 

Our  total  trade  with  Central  America  for  the  same  period  was  as  follows ; 

Total  imports f 7,706,978 

Total  exports 3,008,714 

Of  the  imports  we  Imposed  no  tariff  upon 7,195,705 

We  did  impose  a  tariff  upon 441,916 

Our  total  trade  ■with  Venezuela  was  as  follows : 

Total  imports 8^,444,967 

Total  exports 5,.504,215 

•Of  the  imports  we  imposed  no  tariff  upon ,  8,248,4.50 

~We  did  impose  a  tariff  upon  12,780 
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Our  total  trade  with  the  United  States  of  Colombia  was  as  follows : 

Total  Imports 94,771,903 

ToUl  exports 7,158,235 

Of  the  imports  we  Imposed  no  tariff  upon 8,834,659 

Weydld  Impose  a  tariff  upon 10,594 

Our  lotal  trade  with  the  Arsrentlne  Republlo  was  as  follows :  * 

Total  imports $4,1(H,102 

Total  I'xports 6,364.645 

or  the  Imports  we  imposed  no  tariff  upon 3,317,S86 

We  Imposed  a  tariff  upon 762,356 

Our  total  trade  with  Chill  was  as  follows: 

Total  Imports $2,883,233 

Total  exports 2,069,138 

Of  tbo  Imports  we  imposed  no  tariff  upon 2,634,896 

^Ve  did  impose  a  tariff  upon 228,897 

These  illustrate  the  universal  rule  by  which  the  limitations  upon  commercial  relations 
and  the  caixyingr  trade  with  all  the  countries  of  Central  and  South  America  may  be 
measured.  A  comparison  of  the  amount  brought  into  the  country  free  of  tariff  with  what 
we  send  in  exchange  Is  instructive.  It  should  be  noted  that  of  the  Brazilian  imports  free 
of  duty,  the  large  proportion  value  Is  the  item  of  coffee,  after  deducting  which  the  lesson 
on  exchange  of  trade  as  bearing  on  closer  relations  with  all  these  countries  is  the  same,  and 
the  universal  one- 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

DON  M.  DICKINSON, 

Postmaster-General, 
flon.  James  H.  Blount, 

UAalrman  qf  the  Co  nmlttee  on  the  Pottoffice  and 

Post-Boadt,  House  qf  Bepresentativeg, 
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CHAPTER   XXXiy. 
THE  FREE  WHISKEY   POLICY. 


A  CAREFUL  ANALYSIS    OF   THE    MORAL    EFFECT    OF  INTERNAL  TAXES    UPON    THE 
CONSUMPTION    OF    INTOXICATING    SPIRITS, 

[Fro7n  (he  New  York  Evening  Post.1 

''The  tax  on  whiskey  by  the  Federal  Goverament,  with  its  suppression  of  all 
illicit  distillation  and  consequent  enhancement  of  price,  has  been  a  powerful  agent 
in  the  temperance  reform,  by  putting  it  beyond  the  reach  of  so  many,"  said"Mr. 
Blaine  in  the  "Paris  Message."  In  this  statement  the  "uncrowned  king"  summed 
up  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of  our  national  development  during  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century.  The  subject  is  so  important  that  it  deserves  examination^ 
and  fortunately  the  Bureau  of  Sfatistics  a  year  and  a  half  ago  made  an  investiga- 
tion which  furnishes  all  the  facts  desired. 

For  nearly  fifty  years  before  the  war  the  manufacture  of  distilled  spirits  in  the 
United  States  had  been  free  from  all  specific  taxation  or  supt-rvision  by  the  Federal 
Government,  and  being  produced  mainly  from  Indian  corn,  whiskey  was  sold  at  a 
very  low  price.  The  average  market  price  in  this  city  was  only  twenty-four  cents 
per  proof  gallon,  and  common  whiskey  was  sold  in  the  saloons  for  three  cents  a 
drink.  The  consumption  was  naturally  enormous,  and  the  resulting  demoraliza- 
tion of  the  people  terrible.  All  through  the  farming  districts  the  whiskey  jug^ 
which  could  be  filled  at  the  village  store  at  the  rate  of  only  a  quarter  of  a  dollar  for 
a  gallon,  was  doing  its  work,  and  delirium  tremens  was  a  common  scourge. 

The  establishment  of  the  internal  revenue  system  early  in  the  war,  with  ita 
heavy  tax  on  whiskey,  and  the  consequent  great  increase  in  the  price  of  liquor,  im- 
mediately showed  its  eflect.  In  1840  the  consumption  of  distilled  spirits  had  been 
43,060,884  gallons ;  in  1860,  under  the  free-whiskey  regime,  it  had  grown  to  89,968,- 
651  gallons.  The  first  tax  imposed  was  20  cents  per  gallon  in  1863,  which  was  in- 
creased to  $1  50  in  1864  and  $2  in  1865,  and  finally  settled  at  90  cents  in  1875.  The 
check  placed  upon  the  consumption  of  liquor  by  the  tax  was  at  once  visible,  the 
total  falling  from  89,968,651  gallons  in  1860  to  but  79,895,708  in  1870.  The  more 
vigorous  enforcement  of  the  law  against  illicit  distillation  after  1870  still  further  re- 
duced the  amount  of  liquor  drunk,  and  in  1886  the  consumption  was  only  72,261,614 
gallons. 

This  reduction  in  total  consumption  for  the  whole  country  by  no  means  repre- 
sents the  actual  diminution  relatively  to  the  population.  In  1840,  under  fiee  whis- 
key, the  total  had  been  43,060,884  gallons  for  a  population  of  17,069,453,  which  was 
an  average  of  2.52  gallons  per  capita.  In  1860,  still  under  free  whiskey,  the  total 
had  been  89,968,651  gallons  for  a  population  of  31,443,321,  or  an  average  of  2.8(> 
gallons  per  capita.  In  1886  the  consumption  was  only  72,261,614  gallons,  although 
the  population  had  nearly  doubled  since  1860,  and  was  then  estimated  at  59,006,000^ 
so  that  the  average  per  capita  was  only  1.24  gallon.  "The  amount  of  whiskey  con- 
tumed  in  the  United  States  per  capita  to- day  is  not  more  than  40  per  cent,  of  that 
consumed  thirty  years  ago,"  said  Mr.  Blaine  in  the  "Paris  Message,"  and  the  figures- 
above  cited  show  that  he  was  right. 
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The  tax  on  whiskey  was  originally  levied  "purely  as  a  matter  of  finance,"  to 
quote  Mr.  Eracat  H.  Crosby's  happy  plirase,  but  it  was  soon  appreciated  that  there 
was  a  "  moral  side "  to  the  question.  So  long  ago  as  1868  Senator  Edmunds  re- 
buked a  colleague  who  had  suggested  that  it  was  "  a  question  of  expediency,  which 
has  nothing  to  do  with  morals,"  and  insisted  that,  even  then,  it  wa.s ''  too  late  to  ad- 
vance the  doctrine  tliat  when  we  are  dealing  with  subjects  of  taxation,  we  have 
not  a  right  to  consider  qui-stions  of  morals  as  connecttd  with  tlie  operation  of  such 
taxation."  At  that  time  Mr.  Edmunds  declared  that  "  the  true  principle  upon  which, 
taxation  ought  to  be  imposed  is  to  put  the  highest  possible  rate  on  articles  of  luxury, 
and  what  can  be  more  so  than  this  ?  "  And  the  Republican  party  heartily  endorsed 
this  position. 

The  oligarchy  of  slave-holders  before  the  war  demanded  of  tlie  Democratic 
party  that  it  should  break  its  pledges  and  repeal  the  compromise  which  it  had  de- 
clared to  be  a  final  settlement  of  the  question  at  issue.  The  oligarchy  of  the  pro- 
tected interests  is  equally  remorseless  in  its  demands  upon  the  Republican  party  to- 
day. The  Republicans  have  always  maintained  that  the  question  of  morals  must 
be  kept  in  mind  when  taxation  was  under  consideration,  and  have  held  that  the  fact 
that  the  tax  on  whiskey  operated  as  a  "  powerful  agent  in  the  temperance  reform  " 
was  a  sufflcient  argument  against  the  repeal  of  this  levy  on  a  luxury,  "  the  produc- 
tion of  which,"  in  Mr.  Edmunds's  wordi,  "  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  this 
country  if  it  could  be  discouraged  instead  of  encouraged."  Now  the  protected 
interests  insist  that  the  tax  on  whiskey  must  go,  rather  than  the  taxes  on  the 
necessario  of  life,  and  the  Republican  party  in  national  convention  yields  to  the  de- 
mand. Whether  a  majority  of  the  voters  are  ready  to  deluge  the  country  with  cheap 
whiskey  remains  to  be  seen. 


II. 

HOW  THE  NEW  POLICY  OP  THE  KEPUBLICAN8  WOULD  BRING  THE  PRICE  OP 
WHISKEY  DOWN  TO  TWO  GLASSES  FOR  FIVE  CENTS. 
[From  the  Ntw  York  Time$,'\ 
The  Republican  platform  declares  for  "  the  entire  repeal  of  internal  taxes 
rather  than  the  surrender  of  any  part  of  our  protective  system."  That  this  means 
the  removal  of  all  national  tax  on  whisky  rather  than  the  reduction  of  any  of  the 
existing  duties  on  imports  is  made  plain  by  the  context  of  this  declaration.  The 
position  taken  is  this:  The  party  would  deal  with  the  surplus  by  reducing  internal 
taxes,  by  entering  upon  a  policy  of  extravagant  expenditures,  by  increasing  duties 
so  as  to  check  imports,  and  finally  by  sweeping  away  all  internal  taxes  rather  tuan 
reduce  duties  on  raw  materials  and  the  necessaries  of  life.  The  reduction  of  in- 
ternal taxes  would  not  suffice  to  get  rid  of  the  surplus,  f  he  sentiment  of  the 
country  is  so  opposed  to  a  policy  of  extravagant  expenditures  that  Congress  will 
never  venture  upon  it.  The  tendency  of  opinion  has  been  so  long  and  so  strong  in 
favor  of  a  revision  and  a  reduction  of  the  taritf  that  there  is  no  chance  that  a  pro- 
position to  increase  duties  would  be  countenanced.  Hence,  as  the  surplus  con- 
tinued and  the  other  devices  for  reducing  it  failed,  the  Republicans  would  be  brought 
face  to  face  with  their  last  resort,  and  if  they  fulfilled  their  promise  they  would  be 
compelled  to  try  the  abolition  of  the  whisky  tax. 

What  would  be  the  effect  of  such  a  policy  if  carried  out?  The  only  power  the 
National  Government  now  has  for  aiding  in  the  restriction  of  the  liquor  traffic  and 
thereby  promoting  the  cause  of  temperance  is  the  power  to  lay  a  tax  on  alcoholic 
beverages.  This  tax  was  orii^inally  imposed  in  time  of  war  on  the  principle  of 
taxing  luxuries  or  those  things  the  consumption  of  which  should  be  restrained 
rather  than  encouraged,  and  solely  for  the  purpose  of  raising  revenue,  but  it  has 
proved  the  most  potent  agency  for  restricting  the  sale  and  consumption  of  whisky 
that  has  been  in  existence.  Fully  two-thirds  of  the  present  price  of  the  commonest 
brands  of  whisky  is  due  to  the  Government  tax,  and  the  suppressiom  of  illicit  dis- 
tillation and  of  a  wide  diffusion  of  pioduction  is  wholly  due  to  the  Government 
27 
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supervision  made  necessary  for  the  collection  of  the  tax.  Of  course  the  removal  of 
the  tax  would  greatly  cheapen  the  price  of  whisky,  and  as  Mr.  Bl.mne  said  in  his 
"  Paris  message  "  would  "  increase  its  consumption  enormously."  That  it  would 
have  that  eflFect  no  man  of  sense  and  veracity  can  for  a  moment  deny.  Mr.  Blaine 
is  not  a  specially  trustworthy  authority  in  matters  of  statistics,  but  his  statement 
that  the  amount  of  whisky  consumed  in  this  country  to  day  is  "  not  more  than  40 
per  cent,  per  capita  of  that  consumed  thirty  years  ago  "  is  borne  out  by  other  evi- 
dence. His  further  statement  that  the  Government  tax  and  supervision  has  been 
*'  a  powerful  agent  in  temperance  reform  "  is  beyond  question. 

Suppose  this  tax  removed  and  this  powerful  temperance  reform  agent  abolished, 
how  would  it  affect  efforts  at  restriction  or  prohibition  by  State  legislation?  In  any 
State,  or  in  any  county  under  a  local  option  system,  in  which  the  people  had  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  a  prohibition  policy,  the  difficulty  of  enforcing  it  would  be 
increased  many  fold.  Cheap  whisky  would  make  its  way  much  more  easily  than 
dear  whisky,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  prevent  clandestine  sales.  Where  the 
license  system  prevails  the  present  fees  are  acknowled  to  be  very  inadequate  for 
purposes  of  restriction,  but  with  the  tax  removed  they  would  be  much  less  effective 
than  the  tax  alone  would  be  if  there  were  no  license  laws  at  all.  High  license 
itself  would  be  practically  useless,  for  the  highest  annual  fees  proposed,  or  likely  to 
be  prescritied,  bear  no  proportion  to  the  added  cost  which  the  Government  tax  now 
imposes  upon  a  year's  sales.  State  taxation,  if  heavy  enough,  might  be  made  to 
operate  with  some  effect  upon  sales  in  open  bar  rooms,  but  there  would  bo  no  co  oper- 
ation in  legislation  between  neighboring  States,  and  cheap  whisky  would  make  its 
way  everywhere  with  pernicious  effect. 

The  worst  blow  to  the  cause  of  temperance  would  come  from  the  unregulated 
and  uncontrollable  sale  of  liquor  outside  of  drinking  places.  "With  whisky  at 
twenty  or  twenty-five  cents  a  gallon  from  the  distillery,  it  would  be  within  the  reach 
of  all,  and  by  the  bottle,  the  jag,  the  keg,  and  the  barrel  it  would  invade  every 
community  and  pervade  every  home  not  guarded  by  rigid  principles  and  carefully- 
trained  habits.  Its  evil  influence  and  direful  consequences  would  be  multiplied  at 
once,  and  the  liquor  power,  which  is  now  so  formidable,  might  become  irresistible. 
The  people  have  not  heretofore  realized  how  much  the  restriction  of  the  liquor 
traffic  and  the  progress  of  temperanoe  reform  have  owed  to  the  Government  tax 
upon  alcoholic  beverages  for  nearly  a  generation,  but  the  Republican  platform  has 
sharply  reminded  them  of  it,  »nd  they  are  beginning  to  think  of  its  effects  and  the 
possible  consequences  ol  removing  it.  These  consequences  are  offered  for  what? 
As  a  means  of  preventing  a  reduction  of  duties  on  materials  that  would  increase 
our  industries  and  cheapen  production,  and  on  such  articlies  of  necessity  or  comfort 
as  clothing  and  blankets. 


III. 

HOW    THIS    KESULT    WILL    CERTAINLY    BE     EFFECTED    UNDER    THE    POLICY    PBO- 
POSBD    AT    CHICAGO    BY   THE    REPUBLICAN    CONVENTION. 

[From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  (Rep.)] 

Wipe  out  the  internal  revenue  altogether,  what  would  be  the  re  -ult  then  ? 
Down  would  go  whiskey  to  twenty-five  cents  a  gallon,  and  by  retail  to  three  cents 
a  glass,  as  it  was  in  antiwar  days,  when  the  best  Monongahela  whiskey  could  be 
had  for  five  cents  a  swig,  and  common  whiskey  for  three  cents ;  and  all  the  evils  of 
those  days  would  be  let  loose  again  with  redoubled  force,  because  money  with  which 
to  buy  liquor  is  so  much  more  plentiful  now. 

There  are  plenty  of  men  living  who  can  remember  the  35-cents-a  gallon 
whiskey  days.  They  can  remember  how  the  farmers  came  to  the  towns,  some  with 
jugs,  some  with  kegs,  and  some  with  barrels.  Some  would  give  excuses  that  they 
were  afflicted  with  all  the  diseases  to  which  flesh  is  heir,  and  which  could  only  be 
cured  by  whiskey.  They  had  malaria,  and  might  have  snake  bites  to  cure.  Their 
drinking  water  was  so  poor  they  could  not  use  it  without  mixing  whiskey  with  it. 
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Never  were  farmers  ia  such  an  unhealthy  and  moribund  condition  as  in  those 
days.  Tliey  could  not  get  through  harvesting,  tbresliing,  ploughing,  corn -husking, 
or  log-rolling  without  it.  It  was  as  necessary  to  the  hay-mowing  and  the  harvest 
as  the  scythe  or  the  slclcel.  The  whiskey  jug  on  such  occasions  was  as  common  in 
the  West  as  the  rum-jug  in  New  England,  when  every  one  from  the  deacon  to  the 
farm  hand  had  his  wet  rations.  In  those  days  of  cheap  whiskey  there  were  ten 
drunkards  to  one  now.  Delirium  tremens  was  a  common  disease ;  now  it  is  rare. 
Then  every  one  filled  up  with  whiskey  or  rum.  It  was  one  of  the  staffs  of  life  in 
every  house. 

Then' came  the  high  tax  on  whiskey.  Nearly  a  dollar  was  imposed  upon  every 
gallon,  and  the  price  Wfis  correspondingly  enhanced.  The  whiskey  which  had  sold 
for  3  cents  a  glass  went  up  to  10  or  15  cents;  the  fin6r  qualities  to  20  and  even  25 
cents  a  class.  The  keg  and  barrel  business  among  the  farmers  ceased,  and  even  the 
jug  business  became  rare.  If  the  farmer  brought  home  his  jug,  it  lasted  five  times  as 
long  as  when  it  cost  but  two  shillings.  The  consumption  of  whiskey  fell  off.  Mr. 
Blaine  said  in  his  Paris  message  in  answer  to  Mr.  Cleveland's  tariff  message  last 
December:  "The  amount  of  whiskey  consumed  in  the  United  States  per  capita 
today  is  not  more  than  40  per  cent,  of  that  consumed  thirty  years  ago."  And  the 
fitatistics  more  than  bear  out  his  assertion. 


IV. 

HB  CA^TNOT   RETURN  TO  A  FREE  WHISKEY  PARTY.      HOW   HE   VIEWS  THE  BELATED 

MORALITY    PLANK. 

[  ^om  Gen.  Clinton  B.  Fuk's  letter  of  accej.  iance.] 
It  was  with  great  reluctance  that  I  accepted  these  conclusions  and  came  to  admit 
the  imperative  need  of  a  new  party,  while  yet  the  party  of  my  choice,  the  national 
Republican  party,  maintains  its  organization. 

It  costs  me  the  sacrifice  of  cherished  associations,  when  four  years  ago  I  enrolled 
myself  in  the  ranks  of  party  prohibitionists  under  the  flag  of  Prohibition,  bleached 
snowy  white  by  the  tears  of  smitten  women  and  children  through  generations  of 
sorrow  and  want  I  have  seen  no  hour  of  regret.  Every  day  since  then  has  shown 
yet  more  clearly  the  logic  of  my  course,  and  the  inevitable  truth  of  my  conclusions. 
In  Michigan,  in  Texas,  in  Tennessee,  and  Oregon,  so-called  non-partisan  efforts  to 
establish  prohibition  have  failed  through  partisan  necessity,  born  of  liquor  elements 
in  old  party  composition.  In  Iowa,  lihode  Island  and  Maine,  the  laws  have  been 
ehamelessly  defied  for  like  reasons.  The  entire  trend  of  things  these  last  four  years 
has  proven  hopeless  the  broader  range  of  prohibition  through  non-partisan  means, 
and  equally  futile  as  a  final  consummation  the  narrower  methods  of  local  option  and 
high  licenses,  while  from  the  Supreme  Court  itself  has  come,  with  startling  empha- 
sis, a  declaration  so  nationalizing  this  reform  tbat  it  can  never  be  made  of  local  or 
State  limitation  again. 

"The  first  concern  of  good  government,"  said  the  recent  National  Republican 
Convention  at  Chicago,  '*is  the  virtue  and  sobriety  of  the  people  and  the  purity  of 
the  home."  Revenue,  then,  is  not  government's  chief  concern,  whether  coming  from 
internal  taxation  or  from  a  tariff  on  importations,  and  any  source  of  revenue  which 
discounts  "the  virtue  and  sobriety  of  the  people,"  and  begets  impurity  in  the  home, 
should  be  the  first  object  assailed  by  every  party  professing  to  seek  good  govern- 
ment ;  while  the  revenue  derived  from  such  a  source  should  be  the  first  to  be  for- 
sworn—not alternately,  for  the  sake  of  a  protective  tariff,  but  positively  for  the  sake 
of  protection  dearer  and  more  vital  than  the  tariff  can  ever  yield.  Had  I  not  left 
the  Republican  party  four  years  ago,  I  should  be  compelled  to  leave  it  now,  when, 
after  readijag  the  words  I  have  quoted  from  a  resolution  supplemental  to  but  not 
included  in  its  platform,  and  finding  in  tbese  words  my  own  idea  of  Government's 
"chief  concern'  set  forth,  I  search  the  long  platform  through  in  vain  to  find  condem- 
nation of  the  saloon,  or  hint  of  purpose  to  assail  it,  or  any  sign  of  moral  conscious- 
ness that  the  saloon  is  a  curse,  and  its  income  too  unholy  for  the  nation  to  share. 
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If  the  "chief  concern"  has  noplace  in  a  party's  platform  and  a  party  has  lio 
policy  as  to  that  "chief  concern,"  that  party  does  not  deserve  the  support  of  men  who 
ove  good  government  and  would  see  it  maintained.  The  Prohibition  party's  "chief 
concern"  is  for  the  purity  of  the  home  and  tlie  virtue  and  sobriety  of  the  people. 

That  party  is  not  labor's  truest  friend  which  would  bar  the  importation  of  pau- 
pers from  abroad  or  close  the  tariff  door  of  competition  to  pauperize  foreign  indus- 
try, and  then  by  a  liquor  system  perpetuate  the  manufacture  of  paupers  and  crimi- 
nals in  our  own  midst  with  whom  honest  labor  must  compete,  whom  largely  honest 
labor  must  support. 


THE    POET    OF  THE    NEW    CKUSADE    WHO  HAS  BEEN  FOUND    IN    THE    PEBSON    OF 
ROBERT    G.    INGEKSOLL. 

\_ffrom  the  New  York  Evening  Poet,  July  6.] 

In  all  ages  the  crusades  have  appealed  to  the  poets  of  the  world.    The  delivery 
of  the  Holy  Land  from  the  dominion  of  the  infliel  was  a  theme  of  itself  well  calcu- 
lated to  fire  the  imagination,  and  the  struggle  abounded  in  incidents  which  readily 
lent  them^iclves  to  verse.    Take  out  of  the  middle  ages  that  series  of  wars,  and  you 
take  out  of  poetical  literature  the  occasion  for  many  a  masterpiece. 

Modern  crusades  also  have  had  then-  bards.  In  that  most  recent  one,  which 
has  but  just  passed  into  history — the  crusade  for  the  emancipation  of  the  slave — 
John  G.  Whittier  with  his  poet's  pen  did  a  work  the  importance  of  which  it  would  not 
be  easy  to  exaggerate.  The  moral  wrong  of  slavery,  the  moral  right  of  every  man 
to  freedom — these  cardinal  principles  gained  a  power  and  significance  that  no  prose 
orator  could  confer  when  set  forth  by  the  Quaker  poet.  Nothing  served  so  well  to 
bring  the  real  meaning  of  human  bondage  home  to  the  hearts  of  men  as  those  versea 
of  Whittier,  trembling  as  they  often  almost  seemed  to  be  with  the  indignation  which 
possessed  his  soul,  like  these  lines,  for  example : 

■yVhathoI—Owr  countrymen  In  chains! 

The  whip  on  wovtan's  shrinking  flesh  I 
Our  soil  yet  reddening- with  the  stains 

Caught  from  her  scourfring',  warm  and  fresh  I 
What  I  mothers  from  their  children  riven  1 

What  1  God's  own  image  bought  and  sold ! 
Americans  to  market  driven. 

And  bartered  as  the  brute  for  gold ! 

The  original  "mission"  of  the  Republican  party,  to  free  the  slave,  is  accom- 
plished, and  the  bard  of  that  era,  alas  !  grows  old.  Now  that  the  party  has  a  new 
mission,  it  must  find  a  new  poet  in  the  i)rime  of  life.  A  successor  to  Whittier  must 
be  sought  when  the  party  enters  upon  the  crusade  for  the  emancipation  of  whiskey 
from  that  worse  than  Russian  despotism  under  which  it  now  labors.  Happily  the 
search  need  not  be  long.  The  poet  of  the  new  crusade  is,  indeed,  already  found. 
It  was  essential  that  he  should  be  deeply  imbued  with  religious  conviction  and  pro- 
foundly animated  by  moral  purpose.  Who  so  perfectly  meets  these  demands  in  a 
successor  to  John  G.  Whittier  as  Robert  G.  Ingersoll  ? 

The  true  poet  has  something  of  the  prophet's  foresight,  and  discerns  the  future 
while  it  still  remains  hidden  in  obscurity  to  the  common  herd.  Here,  too.  Col.  Inger- 
soll shows  his  fitness  for  the  succession.  A  year  ago  it  might  almost  be  said  that 
nobody  in  this  broad  land  foresaw  that  the  approaching  Presidential  contest  was  to 
involve  a  great  issue  of  emancipation,  and  that  the  moral  sense  of  the  nation  needed 
to  be  aroused  to  the  enormity  of  tbe  servitude  imposed  aipon  whiskey  by  the  inter- 
nal-revenue tax.  But  even  then  Col.  Ingersoll  foresaw  the  coming  issue  and  sounded 
the  alarm.  A  little  over  a  year  ago  he  sent  a  friend  a  jug  of  whiskey,  and  accom- 
panied it  with  this  impassioned  tribute,  in  the  outward  form  of  prose,  it  is  true,  but 
so  instinct  with  the  very  soul  of  poetry  that  it  really  must  be  ranked  as  a  poem : 

I  send  you  some  of  the  most  wonderful  whiskey  that  ever  drove  the  skeleton  from  a 
feast  or  painted  landscapes  in  the  brain  of  man.  It  is  the  mingled  souls  of  wheat  and  corn. 
In  it  you  will  find  the  sunshine  and  shadow  that  chase  each  other  over  the  billowy  fields, 
the  breath  of  June,  the  carol  of  the  lark,  the  dews  of  the  night,  the  wealth  of  summer,  and 
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•uturnn'H  rich  content— all  frolden  with  Imprisoned  llRht.  Drink  It,  and  you  will  hear  the 
volou  of  men  iiiid  iniililons  slOffinK  the  "  Harvest  Homo,"  mlnKlsd  with  the  laughter  of  chil- 
dren. Drink  it,  and  you  will  reel  within  your  blood  the  star  lit  dawns,  the  dreamy,  tawny, 
dusks  of  many  perfect  days.  For  forty  veara  this  liquid  Joy  has  beeo  within  the  happy 
etavos  of  oak,  longiafr  to  touch  the  lips  of  man. 

It  Is  true  Uiat  the  poet  is  here  speaking  ofa  rare  brand  of  whiskey ,but  it  is  also  true » 
in  the  words  of  the  traditional  Kentuckian,  tliat  "all  whiskey  is  gcJod ;  some  whiskey 
is  better  than  other,  hut  all  whiskey  is  good.".  Forty  year  whiskey  muy  perhaps 
fire  the  imagination  a  little  more  vividly  than  whiskey  ordinaire  of  a  recent  crop, 
but  whiskey  ordinaire  is  also  "  tbe  mingled  souls  of  wheat  and  corn,"  and  will  make 
a  man  feel  withi't  his  blood  "  the  star-lit  dawns,  the  dreamy,  tawny  dusks  of  many 
perfect  days."    Every  barrel  of  whiskey  that  is  made  is  full  of  "  liquid  joy." 

Here  we  see  the  great  service  of  the  poet  to  the  crusade.  When  the  prosy 
writer bn  that  good  Republican  organ  the  Chicago  Inter-Ocean  tells  us  that  the 
"Whiskey  Trust"  is  a  "  powerful  aiid  baneful  combine,"  and  that  it  exercises  "a 
despotic  power  not  surpassed  in  Russia,"  the  reader's  pulse  is  not  stirred ;  but  when 
the  poetical  Ingersoll  touches  the  theme  and  pictures  the  "liquid  joy"  which  the 
iniquitous  tax  on  whiskey  denies  a  large  share  of  mankind,  "  by  putting  it  beyond 
the  reach  of  so  many,"  to  quote  Mr.  Blaine's  words — then,  indeed,  is  the  moral  sense 
■quickened  and  the  voter  aroused  to  action.  To  doubt  that  the  Republican  party, 
pledged  as  it  is  to  the  emancipation  of  whiskey,  can  carry  the  country  is  to  doubt 
the  enlightened  conscience  of  the  nation.  To  quote  once  more  from  Col.  Ingersoll's 
predecessor  as  the  bard  of  the  Republican  party : 

Our  fathers  to  their  trraves  have  Rone ; 
Their  strife  is  past,  their  triumph  won. 
But  sterner  trials  wait  the  race 
"Which  rises  in  their  honored  place — 
A  moral  warfare  with  the  crime 
And  folly  of  an  evil  time. 

So  let  It  be.    In  God's  own  might 

We  gird  us  for  the  coming  light. 

And,  strong  In  Him  whoso  cause  is  ours. 

In  conflict  with  unholy  powers, 

We  grasp  the  weapons  He  has  given— 

The  liarht,  and  Truth,  and  Love  of  Heaven. 


VI. 

EVEN  MR.  BLAINE  OPPOSED   TO  HIS  PABTY  PLATFORM. 


REPUBLICAN    PLATFORM. 

The  Republican  party  would  effect  all 
needed  reduction  of  the  national  revenue 
by  repealing  the  taxes  upon  tobacco, 
which  are  an  annoyance  and  burden  to 
agriculture,  and  the  tax  upon  spirits  used 
in  the  arts  and  for  mechanical  purposes, 
and  by  such  revision  of  the  tariff  laws  as 
will  tend  to  check  imports  of  such 
articles  as  are  produced  by  our  people, 
the  production  of  which  gives  employ- 
ment to  our  laborer,  and  release  from 
import  duties  those  articles  of  foreign 
production  (except  luxuries)  the  like  of 
which  cannot  be  produced  at  home.  If 
there  shall  still  remain  a  larger  revenue 
than  is  requisite  for  the  wants  of  the 
Government,  ice  favor  Vie  entire  repeal  of 
internal  taxes  [that  is,  free  wJiiakey]  rather 
than  the  surrender  of  any  part  of  our 
protective  system  at  the  joint  behest  of 
the  whiskey  trusts  and  the  agents  of 
fereign  manufacturers. 


MR.    BLAINE's     "PARIS    ME8- 
SAOB." 

I  would  not  advise  the  repeal  of  the 
whiskey  tax.  Other  considerations  than 
those  of  financial  administration  are  to 
be  taken  into  account  with  regard  to 
whiskey.  7'here  is  a  moral  side  to  it.  To 
cheapen  th£  price  of  whiskey  is  to  increase 
its  conmimption  enorm/yusly.  There  would 
be  no  seTife  in  urging  the  reform  wrought 
by  high  license  in  many  States  iftJie  national 
Qovemment  neutralieea  the  good  effect  by 
making  whiskey  within  reach  of  every  one 
at  twenty  cents  a  gallon.  Whiskey  would 
be  everywhere  distilled  if  the  surveil- 
lance of  the  Government  were  with- 
drawn by  the  remission  of  the  tax,  and 
illicit  sales  could  not  then  be  prevented 
even  by  a  policy  as  rigorous  and  search- 
ing as  that  with  which  Russia  pursues 
the  Nihilists.  It  would  destroy  high  lieenst 
at  once  in  aU  the  States. 
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VII. 

THE  PRICE  OP  WHISKEY  AND  FLOUR. 
[fVom  the  Providence  Journal,  {Bep.)'] 
The  Republican  party,  as  represented  at  Chicago,  proposes  to  reduce  the  surplus 
by  making  whiskey  free.  It  proposes  to  do  all  it  can  to  bring  the  bar-room  price 
of  a  drink  of  whiskey  down  to  two  cents,  and  place  a  barrel  of  whiskey  side  by 
side  with  the  flour  barrel  in  the  drunkard's  house.  It  even  proposes  to  ask  the 
country  to  support  it  mainly  because  it  will  do  this  rather  than  give  our  people 
cheaper  clothing  and  cheaper  food.  The  party  has  indeed  suffered  a  great  change 
since  its  earlier  days,  when  it  could  proudly  and  truthfully  call  itself  the  party  of 
moral  ideas,  the  party  of  the  fireside  and  the  home. 


VIII. 

HOW    COL.   INGERSOLL    WOULD    DO    IT. 

Colonel  R.  G.  Ingersoll  has  apparently  given  up  his  crusade  against  religion 
and  the  Bible  for  the  campaign  in  order  to  promote  the  success  of  Harrison  and 
free  whiskey.  At  the  meeting  held  in  New  York  city  to  ratify  the  nomination  of 
Harrison  and  Morton  the  colonel  thus  announced  the  position  of  himself  and  hi& 
party ; 

"Mere  liquor  does  not  make  drunkenness.  The  moral  question  of  the  whole 
thing  is  to  have  the  burden  of  government  rest  as  lightly  as  possible.  Temperance 
walks  hand  in-hand  with  liberty.  I  do  not  think  that  if  the  Mississippi  River  ran 
pure  whiskey  and  the  banks  were  loaf  sugar,  and  the  flats  grew  mint,  and  the 
bushes  were  teaspoons  and  tumblers,  there  would  be  one  more  drunken  man  than 
now.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  have  those  who  wear  foreign  velvets  and  drink 
Chateau  Yquem  pay  the  taxes,  but  I  don't  want  to  have  the  fellow  who  drinks  the 
domestic  article  taxed  one  cent." 

IX. 

THE  INTERNAL   REVENUE    TAX  AND   ITS  EFFECT  ON  SALOONS. 

Theattempt  of  the  Republican  party  to  masquerade  in  the  livery  of  the  Woman's 
Christian  Temperance  Union  is  meeting  with  ridicule  from  the  very  women  who 
fashioned  the  garments.  The  sbam  was  so  apparent  that  no  statesmanship  was 
necessary  to  detect  it.  When,  therefore,  Miss  Frances  E.  Willard,  President  of  the 
Union,  found  that  the  Republican  party,  which  has  steadily  advocated  high  license 
in  local  politics,  had  endorsed  her  demand  for  the  repeal  of  the  national  liquor  tax,, 
her  sentiment,  instead  of  being  that  of  self-congratulation,  was  that  of  scorn.  In 
her  address  before  the  National  Prohibition  ratification  meeting  last  Friday,  she 
expressed  this  sentiment  with  all  the  emotional  earnestness  of  which  she  is  the  mis- 
tress. She  summed  up  the  situation  in  the  following  words :  "The  party  stands- 
arrayed  against  itst- If  in  its  State  and  national  policy.  The  house  is  divided  against 
itself  and  cannot  stand." 

It  is  the  obviousness  of  the  last  sentence  which  gives  to  it  its  significance.  For 
the  past  few  years  the  restrictive  taxation  of  the  liquor  traffic  has  been  the  one 
moral  idea  which  the  Republican  party  has  everywhere  endorsed.  Yet  the  highest 
possible  high  license  cannot  compare  in  importance  with  the  internal-revenue  sys- 
tem. The  Crosby  bill  as  it  passed  the  Republican  Legislature  proposed  a  tax  of 
$800  upon  each  saloon  where  distilled  liquors  were  sold  ;  the  internal-revenue  sys- 
tem imposes  a  tax  which  averages  $500  for  every  saloon,  restaurant,  drug-store,  and 
grocery  where  liquors  of  any  description  are  sold.  The  number  of  saloons  and 
restaurants  in  the  nation  is  but  90,000.  The  national  liquor  tax  is  $90,000,00(X 
Were  a  high-license  fee  of  $1,000  everywhere  imposed  and  enforced,  the  concentra- 
tion of  the  traffic  would  be  such  that  the  burden  would  not  be  equal  to  that  which 
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the  internnl-revenue  system  now  imposes.  Mr.  F.  N.  Barrett,  of  the  American 
Oroeer,  wht>se  estimates  regarding  tlic  consumption  of  Uquor  were  published  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Department,  calculates  that  half  of  the  liquor  consumed  is  bought 
not  by  the  glass,  but  by  the  gallon.  The  effect  of  the  internal  revenue  tax  upon  the 
price  of  this  portion  is  easily  estimated.  The  cheaper  grades  of  whiskey  can  be 
manufacturea  for  twenty  cents  a  gallon.  The  tax  raises  this  price  45(1  per  cent. 
Had  the  Crosby  bill  been  made  a  law  the  further  iacrease  would  have  been  confessedly 
slight.  Yet  the  party  which  advocated  that,  in  the  interests  of  morality,  this  further 
increase  must  bt?  made,  is  now  willing  to  make  real  the  Irisliraan's  dream  of  "whi&key 
a  shilling  a  gallon,  and  no  hanging  for  steal  in  ur,"  in  order  to  preserve  to  the  protected 
classes  the  extortions  of  the  war  taritf  undimini-shed. 

The  argument  which  will  be  heard  time  and  again  during  the  coming  campaign 
that  the  Prohibitionists  also  are  in  favor  of  repealing  the  mternal  revenue  tax,  ia 
worthy  of  consideration.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  Prohibitionists  are  the 
sincere  friends  of  temperance.  Why  then  do  they  seem  to  endorse  the  position  of 
the  Republicans? 

This  question  is  easily  answered.  In  the  first  place,  they  do  not  endorse  it. 
At  the  ratification  meeting  mentioned  above  Chairman  Dickey  violently  denounced 
this  plank  in  the  Republican  platform,  and  Miss  Willard  eharply  distinguished 
between  the  Republican  idea  of  free  trade  in  alcoholic  liquor  and  the  Prohibition  idea 
of  no  trade  at  all.  This  distinction  is  a  thoroughly  tenable  one,  and  will  be  endorsed 
by  every  Prohibitionist  in  the  country  who  has  not  crazed  his  own  intellect  by  vio- 
lent rant  about  "blood  money"  and  "compacts  with  hell." 

In  the  next  place,  the  chief  argument  ot  the  Prohibitionists  against  high  license 
does  not  apply  to  the  national  liquor  tax.  They  have  found  in  their  municipal  and. 
State  campaigns  that  the  revenues  derived  from  the  saloons  stand  in  the  way  of  their 
agitation.  Even  the  more  sober-minded  among  them  have  thus  come  to  regard  high 
license  as  the  liquor  traflic's  chief  bulwark.  It  was  very  natural  then  that  some  of 
them  should  have  supposed  that  the  national  liciuor  taxes  would  have  a  similar 
effect.  The  l^epublican  platform  demonstrates  their  mistake.  The  national  reve- 
nues derived  fnom  the  traffic,  instead  of  being  ita  national  bulwark,  are  its  national 
menace.  If  anything  shall  ever  bring  the  Republican  party  to  endorse  national  pro- 
hibition, it  will  be  mainly  the  desire  to  get  rid  of  this  revenue.  Prohibitionists  will 
not  support  the  Republican  declaration  in  favor  of  untaxed  whiskey  until  the 
Republicans  shall  supp(;rt  their  declaration  in  favor  of  no  whiskey.  The  mass  ot 
them  at  the  South  will  follow  the  lead  of  Senator  Colquitt  and  support  the  Democ- 
racy. At  the  North  they  will  vote  in  increjised  numbers  for  their  own  party  ticket. 
North  and  South,  they  will  be  alike  repelled  by  the  Republican  declaration  in  favor 
of  free  whiskey. 

The  platform  adopted  at  Chicago  offends  the  common  conscience  of  the  nation 
quite  as  much  as  its  common  sense.  To  the  average  man  the  demand  that  the  war 
taxes  in  all  industries  shall  be  maintained  rather  than  diminish  the  bounties  to  the 
favored  few  is  protection  reduced  to  absurdity.  In  an  equal  degree  the  demand  that 
the  war  tariff  on  necessities  shall  be  maintained,  even  though  its  maintenance 
involves  a  whiskey  deluge,  is  protection  wedded  to  iniquity. 

X. 

"TOU  PAYS  TOUR  MONET  AND  TAKES  TOUB  CHOICE." 


XATIOKAL  LIQUOR  DEALERS. 

Resolved,  That  we  are  unalterably  op- 


NATIONAL  REPUBLICAN  PARTY. 

We  reaffirm  our  unswerving  devotion 


posed  to  prohibition,  general  or  local.to  the  personal  rights  and  liberties  of  clti- 
as  an  invasion  of  the  rights  of  the  citizen  zens. 

Resolved,  That  we  are  in  favor  of  both  The  first  concern  of  all  good  govem- 
public  and  private  morality  and  good  ment  is  the  virtue  and  sobriety  of  the  peo- 
order  and  popular  education.  pie  and  the  purity  of  the  home.    The  Re- 

Resolved,  That  we  most  earnestly  favor  publican  party  cordially  sympathizes  with 
temperance  and  most  strongly  condemn  all  wise  and  well-directed  efforts  for  the 
intemperance.  promotion  of  temperance  and  morality. 
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XL 

HOW  THE  EMANCIPATION  OF  WHISKEY  IS  TO  BE  BROUGHT  ABOUT  BY  THE  EFFORTS 

OP  THE  REPUBLICAN  PARTY. 

[FYom  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  July  5.] 

The  Republican  party  was  formed  to  resist  the  aggressions  of  slavery,  and  was 
led  to  free  the  slaves  as  a  war  measure.  In  the  language  of  the  average  republican 
stump-speaker  nowadays,  "its  mission  was  to  emancipate  the  slave."  Or,  as  General 
Harrison  put  it  in  his  speech  accepting  the  nomination  yesterday:  "The  republican 
party  has  walked  in  the  light  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  It  has  lifted  the 
shaft  of  patriotism  upon  the  foundation  laid  at  Bunker  Hill.  It  has  made  the  more 
perfect  Union  secure  by  making  all  men  free." 

For  some  time  past  the  question  has  been  discussed  whether  the  "mission"  of 
the  Republican  party  wasended.  The  slave  had  been  emancipated,  and  the  party 
had  done  all  which  is  possible,  under  the  Constitution  as  interpreted  by  the  Repub- 
lican Supreme  Court,  to  assure  him  the  enjoyment  of  his  new  rights  as  a  citizen.  In 
its  early  history  the  great  object  of  the  organization  had  been  the  restriction  of 
slavery,  and  later  its  work  came  to  be  a  crusade  for  freedom.  This  old  crusade  had 
ended  in  triumph,  and  of  late  the  party  has  seemed  to  be  groping  about  for  some 
new  crusade  against  evil  which  would  arouse  the  moral  sense  of  the  nation. 

The  Republican  platform  meets  this  "long  felt  want"  in  its  demand  for  the  eman- 
cipation of  whiskey.  The  platform,  it  will  be  remembered,  calls  for  "the  entire 
repeal  of  internal  taxes  rather  than  the  surrender  of  any  part  of  our  protective 
system,"  which,  being  interpreted,  means  the  freeing  of  whiskey  from  the  servitude 
in  which  it  is  now  held.  The  odious  nature  of  this  slavery  and  the  crying  necessity 
for  emancipation  only  need  to  be  set  forth  to  be  appreciated  by  every  candid  mind. 
To  produce  a  gallon  of  whiskey  costs  only  about  fifteen  cents,  and  if  whiskey  were 
free  from  tax,  it  could  be  sold  at  a  quarter  of  a  dollar  a  gallon.  But  the  tax  of 
ninety  cents  a  gallon  puts  the  price  up  to  $1.15  a  gallon  and  ten  and  fifteen  cents  a 
drink,  where  under  the  emancipation  policy  it  would  be  only  two  or  three  cents. 

But  this  is  by  no  means  all  of  the  injustice  involved  in  the  present  servitude  of 
whiskey.  The  tax  enables  the  producers  to  raise  the  price  to  the  poor  consumer 
even  above  the  higher  level  required  at  best  by  the  interposition  of  the  Government. 
The  Chicago  Inter-Ocean,  one  of  the  most  prominent  Republican  newspapers  in  the 
West,  thus  exposes  the  iniquitous  performances  of  "the  Whiskey  Trust,"  which,  it 
says,  was  created  and  is  fostered  by  the  internal  revenue  system :  "The  Whiskey 
Trust  is  to-day  the  most  powerful  and  baneful  combine  in  the  country,  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  alone  excepted.  It  dictates  terms  to  every  distiller,  and  fixes  the 
amount  of  product  turned  out,  and  the  price  of  it,  with  a  despotic  power  not  sur- 
passed in  Russia." 

Since  human  slavery  was  abolished  in  the  United  States  there  has  been  no  such 
despotism  as  that  under  which  whiskey  now  labors.  The  mere  statement  of  the 
case  must  carry  conviction  to  every  candid  mind.  All  over  this  great  land  are  poor 
men  who  want  whiskey  and  who  want  it  cheap.  But  the  Government  steps  in  and 
claps  a  tax  of  nearly  a  dollar  upon  every  gallon  distilled.  This  carries  up  the  price  from 
two  cents  a  glass  to  ten.  The  "Whiskey  Trust"  may  exercise  its  power  to  carry 
the  price  even  higher.  For  mnny  years  the  poor  drunkard  has  been  sending  up  his 
lamentations  over  this  worse  than  Russian  despotism;  but,  like  the  cries  of  the 
poor  slave  a  generation  ago,  they  have  long  fallen  upon  dull  ears.  At  last  they  have 
been  heard,  and  the  Republican  party  has  declared  for  the  emancipation  of 
whiskey. 

It  is  the  happy  fortune  of  "the  party  of  moral  ideas"  that  its  new  "mission"  com- 
mends it  alike  to  the  drinkers  and  the  temperance  men.  On  the  one  hand,  no  more 
attractive  bid  for  the  vote  of  the  "slums"  could  be  made  than  the  promise  of  whiskey 
for  two  cents  a  glass;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  temperance  men  are  bound  to 
fight  for  the  emancipation  of  whiskey  because,  in  the  words  of  Col.  Ingersoll  at  the 
Republican  ratification  meeting  in  this  city  last  week,  "Mere  liquor  does  not  make 
drunkenness.  The  moral  question  of  the  whole  thing  is  to  have  the  burden  of  gov- 
ernment rest  as  lightly  as  possible.    Temperance  walks  hand  in  hand  with  liquor." 
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XII. 

THB  BLIGHT  OK  FREE  WHISKEY. 
[From  tht  sp4tr\qfAlfMd  H.  CoU/ulU,  of  Georgia,  In  Iht  Senalto/fhi  United  States,  March  12, 1888.] 

Since  the  conchiBive  showinsr  by  tbe  President  of  tlie  necessity  for  getting  nd 
of  the  Immense  and  growing  surplus,  it  lias  l)een  discovered  that  tlie  internal  reve- 
nue taxes  are  intolerable  burdens.  It  has  also  been  discovered  by  some  unknown 
species  of  political  clairvoyance  that  Mr.  Jefferson  is  exceedingljr  angry  at  their 
existence,  and  that  all  the  other  fatliers  of  the  Republic  turn  uneasily  and  unhappily 
in  their  graves. 

But  what  is  there  in  all  this?  Nothing  but  a  subtle  and  inexcusable  purpose 
to  retard,  if  not  altogether  to  prevent,  a  reduction  of  the  t*riff  taxes  on  the  neces- 
saries of  life.  This  is  the  purpose  and  the  end,  with  few  exceptions,  of  all  tbe  wild 
assertion  and  cunning  pretense  with  which  the  taxes  on  whiskey  and  tobacco  are 
arraigned  before  the  bar  of  public  opinion. 

Aroused  by  the  dangers  to  which  a  reduction  of  the  surplus  may  expose 
monopolies  and  trusts,  the  partisans  of  high  tariff  spoliation  have  suddenly  waked 
up  to  the  fact  that,  the  internal  revenue  taxes  are  war  taxes  in  a  sense  which 
does  not  apply  to  contemporaneous  tariff  tuxes  on  the  necessaries  of  life. 

At  the  bare  mention  of  taxes  on  whiskey  and  tobacco  the  cry  of  "war  taxes"  is 
raised,  and  night  and  day  are  made  hideous  with  visions  and  howls  of  war,  of 
bloodshed,  of  barbarism,  of  vandalism.  But  when  you  speak  to  them  of  other  war 
taxe^— of  taxes  onsalt,  on  Bugrtr,  on  rice,  un  coal,  on  iron,  on  clothing,  on  wool, 
on  blankets,  on  farm  tools — they  are  as  gentle  as  sucking  doves. 

No  respectable  statesman  of  the  country,  of  any  party  whatsoever,  denies  the 
advisability  of  excise  taxes  for  meeting  the  emergencies  which  spring  out  of  war. 
Does  any  such  emergency  now  exist?  The  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  on 
account  of  war  pensions  and  interest  on  the  war  debt  are  estimated  at  $120,000,000. 
This  would  seem  to  constitute  a  full-grown  emergency.  The  expenditures  on 
account  of  pensions  and  interest  on  the  war  debt  are  obligations  growing  out  of 
the  war,  and  it  would  be  manifestly  inappropriate  to  meet  them  by  tariff  taxes  on 
the  necessaries  of  life,  which  we  are  taught  to  believe  arc  peace  taxes,  pure  and 
simple. 

The  internal  tax  upon  spirits  in  1865  was  $2  per  gallon.  It  has  been  reduced 
to  90  cents.  When  the  war  taxes  upon  the  necessaries  of  life  have  been  reduced  a 
proportionate  amount  it  will  be  time  enough  to  commence  the  further  reduction  or 
repeal  of  the  whiskey  tax. 

MR.  JEFFERSON'S  OPINION  ON  THE  (JUESTION. 

Mr.  Jefferson,  it  has  been  said,  was  opposed  from  principle  to  an  excise  tax  on 
whiskey.  Whatever  at  one  time  or  another  may  have  been  his  views  on  that  sub- 
ject, at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty  years,  in  a  letter  to  General  Samuel  Smith,  be 
declared  himself  in  favor  of  an  increase  in  the  whiskey  tax.    Said  he : 

"I  fthall  be  ^lad,  too.  If  an  additional  tax  of  one-fourth  of  a  dollar  a  gallon  on  whlskf^y 
shall  enable  us  to  meet  all  our  engii^rements  with  punctuality.  Viewing:  that  tax  as  au 
article  In  a  system  of  excise,  1  was  onco  plad  to  see  it  fall  with  the  rest  of  tbe  system, 
which  I  considered  as  prematurely  and  unnecessarily  intr(>duced.  It  was  evident  that  our 
existiniar  taxes  were  then  equal  to  our  existing  debts.  It  was  clearly  foreseen  also  that  the 
surplus  from  excise  would  only  become  ailmentforuselessollicers,  and  would  bo  swallowed 
in  idleness  by  those  whom  it  would  withdraw  from  useful  industry.  Considering  it  only  as 
a  fiscal  measure,  this  was  right.  But  the  prostration  of  body  and  mind  which  the  cheapness 
of  this  liquor  is  spreading  through  the  mass  of  our  citizens  now  calls  the  attention  of  the 
legislator  on  a  very  difforcnt  principle. 

"One  of  his  important  duties  is  as  a  guardian  of  those  who,  from  causes  susceptible  of 
precise  definition,  cannot  take  care  of  themselves.  Such  are  infants,  maniacs,  gamblers, 
drunkards.  The  last,  as  much  as  the  maniac,  requires  restrictive  measures  to  save  him 
from  the  fatal  infatuation  under  which  he  is  destroying  his  health,  his  morals,  his  family, 
and  his  usefulness  to  society.  One  powerful  obstacle  to  his  ruinous  self-indulgence  would 
be  a  price  beyond  his  competence.  As  a  sanitary  measure,  therefore.  It  becomes  one  of 
4uty  In  the  public  guardians." 

These  are  Mr.  Jefferson's  views.  He  did  not  think  they  were  undemocratic. 
He  would  not  advocate  a  policy  that  would  abolish  the  tax  on  whiskey,  dot  the 
country  all  over  with  distilleries,  reduce  the  price  to  a  mere  trifle,  and  fill  the  land 
with  drunkenness,  crime  and  vagabondage. 
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WHAT  FREE  WHISKEY   WILL  DO  FOB  THE   SOUTH. 

In  the  light  of  the  wise  and  sober  utterances  of  the  sage  of  Monlicello,  I  declare 
that  no  greater  wrong  could  be  perpetrated  on  my  section  than  to  abolish  the 
whisky  tax.  It  would  flood  our  States  with  cheap  whiskey,  demoralize  and  brutal- 
ize our  laboring  class,  and  render  worse  than  nugatory  the  labors  of  a  quarter  of  a 
century  in  the  interest  of  their  advancement.  It  would  be  an  outrage  on  all  our 
people,  but  against  the  negro  race  it  would  rise  to  the  proportions  of  a  hideous  and 
appalling  crime. 

A  distillery  upon  every  spring  branch,  a  peck  of  corn  bartered  for  a  quart  of 
whiskey,  a  jug  of  the  devil's  swill  in  every  cabin  will  convert  every  neighborhood 
into  a  pandemonium,  and  expose  to  danger  the  purity  of  every  Christian  house- 
hold. Families  would  fly  into  the  towns  and  cities  and  abandon  the  country  to  the 
orgies  of  sensual  drunken  debauched  wretches. 

It  is  a  universally  recognized  principle  in  all  civilized  governments  that  luxu- 
ries and  articles  promotive  of  vice  are  especially  fitting  subjects  of  taxation.  This- 
principle  is  of  wise  and  just  application  in  all  governments,  but  peculiarly  so  la 
those  which  depend  for  their  glory,  their  greatness  and  their  perpetuity  ou  the 
virtue  and  intelligence  of  their  people. 

It  is  impossible  to  deny  honestly  and  logically  the  justness  of  the  principle,  or 
the  fairness  and  propriety  of  its  application  to  the  taxes  in  question.  Burdens 
upon  vice  are  incentives  to  virtue.  It  is  right  to  make  vice  and  vicious  tendenciea 
pay  dear  for  the  privilege  of  existence.  I  am  not  for  giving  to  whiskey,  so  far  as  the 
permit  of  government  can  give  it,  the  unrestrained  freedom  of  the  country. 
Untaxed  whiskey  will  be  cheap  whiskey.  Cheap  whiskey  wUl  necessarily  result  in 
increased  consumption.  Increased  consumption  will  be  followed  by  increase  in 
lawlessness  and  crime  and  degradation. 

All  parties  profess  to  admit  that  the  government  must  cease  to  collect  an 
immense  surplus  to  be  hoarded  in  the  Treasury  in  defiance  of  the  property  rights 
of  the  people  and  at  the  risk  of  financial  wreck  and  ruin ;  but  there  are  men  in 
both  parties  who  seek  to  accomplish  that- end  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the  people 
no  deliverance  from  the  dominion  of  monopoly,  no  relief  from  the  cumulative 
tyranny  of  trusts.  They  will  remove  the  surplus  willingly,  even  cheerfully,  by 
drying  up  the  fountains  of  the  excise  system ;  but  they  will  not  consent  to  remove 
a  feather's  weight  of  the  burdens  of  taxation  on  the  comfoits  and  the  necessaries- 
of  life. 

WHAT   THE   REPUBLICANS  SAY   TO   WORKtNGMEN. 

They  are  willing  to  relieve  the  distresses  of  the  sutfering,  monopoly-ridden 
miners  of  Pennsylvania  by  furnibhing  them  abundance  of  cheap  whiskey,  but  deny 
them  cheap  food  and  clothing.  To  the  demand  for  cheap  coil,  lumber,  nails  and 
blankets  for  the  shivering  men  and  women  who  dwell  in  the  land  of  the  blizzard^ 
they  graciously  offer  the  comfort  and  protection  that  may  be  found  in  untaxed 
whiskey.  To  the  Western  farmer,  who  finds  all  the  proceeds  of  hi:5  toil  eaten  up  by 
outrageous  taxes  on  all  he  buys,  with  no  compensating  benefits  by  reason  of  pro- 
tection in  anything  which  he  sells,  they  offer  a  deluge  of  cheap  whipkey.  To  the 
entreaty  of  the  Southern  farmer  for  cheap  iron,  cheap  farm  tools,  cheap  bagging  and 
ties,  cheap  salt,  in  mockery  of  the  hardships  under  which  he  struggles,  comes  the 
ready  offer,  in  bland  benevolence,  of  untaxed  whiskey  for  whites,  untaxed  whiskey 
for  blacks. 

To  the  struggling  needle- women,  who  demand  cheap  thread,  cheap  needles,  cheap 
buttons,  cheap  scissors,  cheap  tbimbles ;  to  the  toiling  workingman.  who  asks  a 
cheapening  of  the  few  articles  that  are  necessary  to  the  comfort  of  his  humble  home ; 
to  the  freedmen,  who  ask  cheap  food,  cheap  clothing,  cheap  books,  cheap  agencies 
in  their  progress  and  elevation ;  to  the  manufacturer,  who  demands  cheap  raw 
materials  as  the  sole  condition  to  his  successful  competition  with  the  whole  world ; 
to  the  shipping  interests,  which  plead  for  free  ships  as  a  means  of  restoring  the 
commerce  of  the  country  to  its  pristine  glory  and  greatness — to  each  of  all  these 
worthy  representativee  of  outraged  and  failing  interests  comes  the  cruel,  the 
impious,  the  shameless  offer  of  free  whiskey.  It  ie  the  sum  of  all  good.  It  is  the 
cure  of  every  ill.  It  is  the  inspiration  of  despairing  hope.  "Let  him  drink  and 
forget  his  poverty,  and  remember  his  misery  no  more." 
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XIII. 

ABOLITION  OF  THE  WHISKEY  TAX — "WHY  THIS  BHOCLD  NOT  BE  DONE  BO  LONG  AS- 
OTHER  HEAVY  TAXES  REMAIN. 

The  argument  against  the  repeal  of  this  tax,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  imposed 
during  the  war,  cannot  be  better  stated  than  has  been  done  by  Mr.  Fairchild,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  his  report  to  the  preeent  Congress,  wherein  he  ssiys: 

The  chief  caus(5  for  the  prejudice  against  this  tax  teems  to  be  that  as  there  was 
no  such  tax  before  the  war  for  the  Union,  it  is  looked  upon  as  a  remainder  of  tlie 
measures  adopted  to  raise  money  to  carry  on  the  war,  and  which  ought  not  to  be 
continued  in  time  of  peace,  and  as  interfering  in  some  way  with  the  natural  rights 
of  mankind  to  grow  grain  and  tobacco  and  manufacture  therefrom  spirits,  cigars, 
snuff,  and  the  various  forms  of  merchantable  tobacco.  Of  course,  taxation  of 
whiskey  and  tobacco  trespass  no  more  upon  the  natural  rights  of  man  than  does  the 
taxation  of  his  clothing,  of  his  bedding,  of  every  implement  which  he  uses  in  the 
cultivation  of  his  grain  and  tobacco,  and  in  tiie  distillation  or  manufacture  of  the 
same.  Tlie  burden  of  the  one  tax  is  direct,  known,  fixed;  the  whole  of  it  goes  into 
the  Government's  treasury;  the  burden  of  the  other  is  indirect  and  unknown,  and 
only  a  portion  of  it  comes  into  the  treasury.  It  reaches  the  farmer  or  distiller 
increased  by  the  profit  upon  itself,  which  every  merchant  must  take  as  the  clothing 
or  tools  pass  through  his  hands  on  their  journey  to  them  from  the  foreign  or  domestic 
manufacturer. 

Taxation  there  must  be.  The  choice  is  between  kinds  of  taxation;  each  man 
can  decide  for  himself,  if  he  will  examine  the  subject  free  from  prejudice,  which  is 
the  least  burdensome  for  him,  for  his  family,  and  for  his  neighbors,  and  which  is  in 
the  end  better  for  his  whole  country.  That  internal  taxation  of  spirits  and  tobacco 
began  during  the  war  is  not  a  reason  why  it  should  be  done  away  with  now,  if  it  be 
in  Itself  wise.  So  the  fact  that  the  rates  of  customs  taxation  were  raised  during  the 
same  war  far  higher  than  ever  before  in  our  history,  and  have  been  continued  until 
now,  ought  not  to  determine  the  manner  of  their  treatment;  this  should  rather 
depend  upon  what  is  just  and  expedient  at  the  present  time.  Neither  passion,  pre- 
judice, nor  sentimentality  should  have  place  in  the  consideration  of  questions  of 
taxation. 

As  to  the  expense  of  collecting  the  internal  revenue,  I  suggest  that  an  amalga- 
mation of  the  customs  and  internal  revenue  systems  is  entirely  feasible,  and  that 
thereby  a  large  number  of  offices  might  be  abolished,  and  that  the  expense  of  the 
whole  system  might  be  made  not  to  exceed  that  of  an  efficient  enforcement  of  the 
customs  laws.  1  earnestly  commend  this  suggestion  to  the  careful  consideration  of 
the  Congress.  Is  it  the  part  ol  statesmanship  to  give  up  a  machinery  for  its  collection 
when,  unless  we  are  more  favored  than  the  other  nations  of  the  world,  there  will 
come  a  day  when  it  will  all  be  needed?  If  the  law  for  the  collection  of  this  tax  is 
unnecessarily  oppressive,  amend  the  law,  To  do  away  with  the  whole  revenue  from 
internal  taxes  at  present  would  so  diminish  the  revenues  that  it  would  be  necessary 
either  to  lay  duties  on  articles  of  importation  now  free,  such  as  tea  and  coffee,  or  to 
suspend  the  sinking  fund  requirementt,  and  also  materially  diminish  other  expenses 
of  government. 

But  it  is  not  well  either  to  abolish  or  reduce  internal  revenue  taxation;  it  is  a 
tax  upon  whiskey,  beer  and  tobacco,  thinga  which  are  in  very  small  measure  neces- 
sary to  the  health  or  happiness  of  mankind;  if  they  are  necessary  to  any  unfortu- 
nate man  tliey  are  far  less  necessary  even  to  him  than  are  a  thousand  other  articles 
which  the  Government  taxes.  This  tax  is  the  least  burdensome,  the  least  unjust  of 
all  the  taxes  which  Government  lays  or  can  lay  upon  the  pveople;  it  should  not  be 
abolished,  nor  should  it  be  reduced  if,  with  due  regard  to  the  existing  conditions  of" 
labor  and  capital,  sufficient  redu^on  can  be  made  in  the  taxation  of  necessary  arti- 
cles which  are  in  the  daily  use  oPall  the  people. 
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CHAPTER  XXXY. 
THE  RELIGIOUS   REVOLT. 


UNIVERSAL  CONDEMNATION  OF  THE  FREE-WHISKEY  PLANK    IN    THE 
REPUBLICAN   PLATFORM. 


Journals  of  All  Denominations  Express  the  Utmost  Abhor- 
renoe  of  the  Whole  Scheme. 


The  response  to  the  declaration  of  the  Republican  platform  in  favor  of  repealing 
the  tax  on  whiskey  rather  than  to  surrender  any  of  the  taxes  on  the  necessarie3  of 
life,  was  almost  instantaneous  on  the  part  of  the  religious  newspapers  of  every 
<lenomination,  and  of  the  leading  clergymen  everywhere,  as  is  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing extracts  from  editorials  and  letters : 


HOW  THE  CHALLENGE  WAS  MET  BY  THE  BEPUBLICAN  CONVENTION. 

From  the  Christian  Union. 

The  Republican  party  has  taken  up  the  challenge  of  the  Democratic  party,  and 
a  clear  and  definite  issue  is  presented  to  the  American  voter  by  the  contrasted  plat- 
forms. Let  us  state  this  issae  in  our  own  words.  There  is  a  surplus  in  the  Treas- 
ury of  $1 25,00 a.OOO,  and  an  annual  increass  threatened  of  $00,000,000.  If  this  accu- 
anulation  goes  on,  the  country  will  be  soon  involved  in  hopeless  bankruptcy,  because 
in  that  case  the  money  which  commerce  needs  will  be  locked  up  in  the  Treasury 
vaults.  To  protect  the  nation  from  this  serious  menace,  two  policies  are  proposed. 
The  Democratic  party  proposes  to  confine  appropriations  of  public  money  to  such 
sums  as  are  necessary  for  an  economical  administration  of  tlie  Government ;  to' 
retain  the  tax  on  alcohol ;  to  modify  the  tax  on  tobacco ;  and  to  reduce  the  tax  on 
imports  by  admitting  raw  materials  free  of  duty,  and  by  reducing  taxes  on  all  arti- 
cles of  necessity.  If  this  involves  some  manufacturers  *ia commercial  distress,  the 
party  will  regard  the  individual  injury  as  counterbalanced  by  the  general  good. 
The  Republican  party  proposes  to  abolish  the  tax  on  tobacco ;  to  abolish  also  the 
tax  on  alcohol  u->ed  in  the  arts  and  minufactures ;  if  necessary,  to  do  away  with  the 
national  tax  on  alcohol  altogether ;  to  retain  the  present  tax  on  imports  substan- 
tially unchanged  ;  to  retain  it,  not  because  it  is  necessary  for  revenue,  but  because 
it  will  faster  and  promote  American  manufactures  and  keep  up  wages;  and  it  pro- 
poses to  accompan7  this  policy  of  taxation  with  o^  of  liberal  appropriations,  not 
only  for  immediate  govemmsntal  necessities,  but  fdrthe  construction  of  a  navy  and 
of  coast  fortifications,  for  rivsr  and  harbor  improvements,  for  national  aid  to  public 
education,  and  for  pensions.    With  this  explaaation  we  put  the  policies  of  the  two 
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parties  in  parallel  columus,  to  make  apprehension  of  the  difference  between  the  two 
easier  and  clearer: 

Rep.  Dem. 

Tax  on  tobacco Abolish.  Modify. 

Tax  on  alcohol Reduce  or  abolish.       Retain. 

Tax  on  raw  materials Retain.  Abolish. 

Tax  on  necessaries Retain.  Reduce. 

Tax  on  luxuries Retain.  RetaJJi. 

Object  of  tax Protection.  Revenue. 

Expenditures Liberal.  Economical, 

It  would  be  an  absurd  and  a  dishonorable  affectation  if  we  were  to  pretend  to 
look  upon  the  issue  thus  framed  with  indifference.  We  believe  that  it  has  vital  rela- 
tions to  the  future  of  our  country.  We  believe  that  the  coming  election  will  be 
likely  to  settle  the  trend  of  national  life  for  some  years  to  come.  Nor  have  we  any 
wish  to  conceal  our  personal  predilections  and  prejudices.  They  are  in  favor  c^ 
economical  expenditures  and  a  lowered  tariff. 


II. 

REVOLTS   AT  THE   DOSE  IN  THE  PLATFORM. 
I/Yom  the  Chicago  Standard. 

We  are  heartily  glad  to  see  an  article  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  calling  attention 
to  what  it  termed  "  a  blunder  in  the  platform,"  and  which  in  the  view  of  a  good 
many  people  is  very  much  worse  than  simply  "  a  blunder."  It  quotes  from  one 
of  the  resolutions  adopted  as  a  platform  by  the  Republican  Convention,  still  in 
session  as  we  write,  as  follows : 

"  If  there  should  still  remain  a  larger  revenue  than  is  requisite  for  the  wants  ot 
the  Government,  we  favor  the  entire  repeal  of  internal  taxes  (whiskey  and  tobacco) 
rather  than  the  surrender  of  any  part  of  our  protective  system  at  the  joint  behest  of 
the  whiskey  trusts  and  the  agents  of  foreign  manufacturers." 

This  it  very  properly  interprets  as  meaning  "  free  whiskey,"  and  also  as  a  way 
of  escape  from  any  expedient  for  reducing  the  Treasury  surplus  which  must  involve 
modification  of  the  present  tariff.    Tt  then  says : 

'•Four  years  ago  the  Republican  party  pledged  itself  to  correct  the  inequalities 
of  the  tariff  and  reduce  the  surplus.  Now  it  is  made  to  demand  the  placing  of 
•whiskey  and  tobacco  on  the  free  list  in  order  to  prevent  any  reduction  of  the  sur- 
plus by  correcting  the  inequalities  of  the  tariff  or  by  reducmg  the  sugar  tax.  The 
Republican  tariff  platform  of  1884  in  substance  declared  : 

" 'The  Democratic  party  has  failed  completely  to  relieve  the  people  of  the 
burden  of  unnecessary  taxation  by  a  wise  reduction  of  the  surplus.  The  Republican 
party  pledges  itself  to  correct  the  inequalities  of  the  tariff  and  to  reduce  the 
surplus.' 

"  Is  putting  whiskey  on  the  free  list  an  honest  redemption  of  this  pledge  ?" 

The  Tribune  advises  that  the  Convention  correct  this  "  blunder  "  by  an  amend- 
ment to  the  platform,  "  striking  out  the  plank  in  favor  of  free  whiskey  and  declar- 
ing instead  that  the  tax  on  liquor  and  tobacco  shall  be  retained  to  meet  the  increasing 
expenditures  for  pensions  and  for  the  defrayment  of  service  pensions."  It  declares 
its  opinion  that  if  this  very  serious  mistake  is  not  corrected,  "it  will  cost  the  Re- 
publican party  tens  and  possibly  hundreds  of  thousands  of  votes."  Judging  by 
what  we  hear  from  temperance  men  who  have  always  voted  with  the  Republican 
party,  and  from  what  we  know  of  the  general  sentiment  of  Christian  people,  heartily 
tired  of  whiskey  rule,  the  Tribune's  alternate  estimate  of  the  loss  likely  to  follow 
the  retention  of  such  a  feature  in  the  platform,  is  much  more  nearly  the  right  one. 
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III. 


A  BLUNDER  THAT  ■fTAS  A  CRIME. 
Froni,  Vie  Chicago  Advante. 

No  doubt  the  indignation  will  be  deep  and  widespread  in  view  of  tbe  cowardly 
and  wicked  refusal  of  the  Committee  on  the  Platform  in  the  Republican  Conven- 
tion to  voice  the  sentiment  of  all  good  citizens  respecting  the  protection  which  the 
Oovernment  ought  to  afiford  the  home  against  the  saloon.  It  was  a  grievous  blun- 
der. It  was  a  kind  of  blunder  whicli  amounts  to  a  crime.  It  was  just  the  kind  of 
blunder  which  the  merely  cunning  politician  without  conscience  or  moral  sense  is 
prone  to  make.  We  do  not  care  to  predict  what  the  result  will  be.  Of  this  we  may 
be  very  sure,  that  whatever  the  platform  may  have  said  or  refused  to  say,  or  how- 
ever hard  the  manipulating  politicians  may  have  tried  to  wink  it  out  of  sight,  before 
the  campaign  is  over  they  will  find  that  the  question  which  they  attempted  to  taboo 
is  a  question  which  represents  a  tremendously  insistent  and  aggressive  force  in  the 
politics  of  tO'day,  and  still  more  so  in  that  of  the  future. 


i  rv. 

WHAT  THE   PLATFORMS  REALLY  MEAN. 
Bev,  George  B.  Scott  in  the  New  York  '■'■Witness" 

If  a  man  votes  the  Republican  ticket  next  fall  he  declares  himself  in  favor  of 
free  whiskey,  whether  that  is  his  intention  or  not.  That's  what  the  platform  calls 
for.  If  he  votes  the  Democratic  ticket  he  thereby  says,  "I'm  for  a  tax  on  liquor.' ' 
If  he  casts  his  ballot  for  the  Prohibitionists  he  announces  the  fact  that  he  favors  the 
annihilation  of  the  liquor  curse. 

If  this  is  not  true  there  is  no  meaning  in  platforms,  and  they  should  never  be 
written  and  submitted  to  the  people. 


V. 

AN    OMISSION  THAT    IS  A   CRIME. 
From  the   Christian  Nation. 

Even  anti-saloon  Republicans  must  now  realize  the  hopelessness  of  securing 
temperance  reform  through  their  party.  Mr.  Griffin  and  his  followers  have  labored 
persistently  and  faithfully,  only  to  be  put  off  again  and  again  by  their  party  lead- 
ers. If  "hope  deferred  maketh  the  heart  sick,"  they  must  be  sick  indeed  now. 
With  what  heart  or  face  can  they  take  another  step  in  the  agitation  of  their  reform 
when  their  only  reward  from  the  great  old  party  is  utter  obliviousness  in  its  plat- 
form to  the  greatest— the  only  really  great — moial  and  material  issues  now  stirring 
the  hearts  of  Americans  I  How  can  anti-saloonists  remain  a  day  longer  in  a  party 
that  dares  to  presumptuously  ignore  the  principle  that  is  so  dear  to  their  hearts  ? 
How  can  Christians  remain  in,  and  give  their  adherence  to  a  party  that  dares  to  be 
silent  on  the  curse  of  the  liquor  traffic,  when  the  country  is  being  desolated  by  its 
ravages,  when  the  cry  for  help  is  heard  on  every  hand,  and  the  voice  of  God  is 
thundering  in  his  word,  "  No  drunkard  shall  inherit  the  kingdom  of  heaven?  " 

In  the  presence  of  these  charges  the  Republican  party  is  without  excuse. 
Within  its  own  ranks  the  question  has  been  strongly  agitated,  and  Christian  voters 
have  been  persuaded  to  remain  true  to  the  party  by  pledges  of  temperance  legisla- 
tion. At  its  Chicago  convention,  fraternal  delegates  were  present,  either  in  person 
or  by  letter,  from  Christian  organizations,  pleading  for  a  plank  in  their  platform 
condemnatory  of  the  liquor  traffic,  and  pledging  itself  to  temperance  legislation.  In 
the  face  of  all  of  their  pledges,  these  influences  and  appeals,  in  the  face  of  multi- 
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tudes  ol  Bufferiug  women  and  children,  and  a  vast  unnumbered  army  of  men 
pushing;  on  in  desperation  to  drunkards'  graves,  in  tlie  face  of  mothers' and  orplians' 
tears  and  prayers,  this  party  deliberately  decides  against  the  principle  of  prohibi- 
tion, against  the  best  and  highest  interests  of  this  country,  agaiuBt  the  convictions 
of  the  Christian  men  and  women  within  its  ranks,  and  turns  to  the  saloon  and  the 
Blums  for  its  voles  and  its  friends.  So  let  it  be.  But  in  the  light  of  all  these  things, 
the  omission  in  its  platform  of  any  reference  to  the  question  of  prohibition  is  of 
such  gravity  that  it  becomes  a  crime. 

We  have  not  been  among  those  who  have  in  season  and  out  of  season  attacked 
the  Republican  party  ;  we  have  contented  ourselves  with  an  advocacy  of  the  princi- 
ple of  prohibition  and  the  necessity  for  a  third  party.  But  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
declare  at  this  time  that  as  a  party  it  is  guilty  of  suppressing  the  truth  and  pander- 
ing to  the  nKTst  dangerous  element  in  our  country,  and  its  crime  deserves  con- 
demnation, and  itself  ignominious  death. 


VI. 

"it  would  give  us  free  whiskey." 
Letter  of  Rev.  Dr.  Theodore  L.  Uuyler  to  the  Evangelist,  June  28, 1888. 

I  claim  the  privilege,  as  an  old-fashioned  Lincolnite  Republican,  to  enter  my  ear- 
nest protest  against  its  reactionary  "  plank"  on  the  most  controverted  question  of 
the  hour.  In  1884  the  Republican  Convention  wisely  declared  in  favor  of  the 
revision  of  the  tariflf  and  the  reduction  of  the  enormous  and  dan(76roM«  surplus.  But 
this  year's  Convention  has  strangely  declared  in  favor  of  the  practical  maintenance 
of  the  present  exorbitant  and  oppressive  war  tariff,  and  in  order  to  provide  against 
the  accumulation  of  a  surplus,  it  suggests  a  repeal  of  the  taxes  on  whiskey  and 
tobacco  !  Instead  of  taking  off  the  burdens  from  many  necessaries  of  life,  it  would 
give  UB  free  pipes  and  free  whiskey ! 

Six  months  ago  Mr.  Blaine,  in  his  so-called  "  message  from  Paris,"  very  saga- 
ciously said :  "  I  would  not  advise  the  repeal  of  the  whiskey  tax.  There  is  a  moraX 
tide  to  it.  To  cheapen  the  price  of  whiskey  is  to  increase  its  consumption  enor- 
mously. There  would  be  no  sense  in  urging  the  reform  wrought  by  high  license  in 
many  States,  if  the  national  Government  neutralizes  the  good  effect  by  making  whis- 
key within  reach  of  every  one  at  twenty  cents  a  gallon.  It  would  destroy  high 
Hcense  at  once  in  all  the  States."  Very  true,  Mr.  Blaine;  and  it  would  bring  in  a 
carnival  of  Beeliebub  and  Bacchus  all  over  the  land. 

I  am  not  the  only  dissentient  against  the  extreme  high  tariff  heresies  of  the  late 
Convention.  Many  of  the  most  powerful  Republican  journals  are  protesting  against 
them,  and  such  staunch  and  thoughtful  Republicans  as  ex-Mayor  Seth  Low,  and 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Storrs,  and  many  others  of  our  Brooklyn  citizens  are  in  open  revolt 
against  them.  Dr.  Storrs  said  to  me  on  yeeterday  that,  as  he  could  not  turn  Demo- 
crat, he  should  imitate  Sambo  in  the  story,  and  "  take  to  the  woods."  If  all  of  ua 
Republicans  who  are  opposed  to  free  trade  and  free  whiskey,  and  yet  are  strenu- 
ously in  favor  of  reducing  the  present  outrageously  oppressive  tariff,  should  follow 
the  example  of  Dr.  Storrs,  the  "  woods  "  will  be  pretty  full  by  next  November. 

The  immense  surplus  in  the  National  Treasury  is  fraught  with  increasing  evils 
and  dangers.  There  is  a  growing  discontent  among  the  intelligent  working  classes 
with  high  taxes  on  the  necessaries  of  life.  The  many  are  now  burdened  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  few.  It  is  in  the  power  of  the  Republicans  in  the  present  Congress  to 
correct  immediately  many  of  the  unjust  features  of  this  odious  "  waV  tariff,"  if  they 
will  set  resolutely  and  boldly  about  it.  They  will  thus  "  spike  the  guns"  of  the 
free  traders.  They  will  neutralize  the  unhappy  effect  of  that  pronunciamento  in 
favor  of  free  whiskey  as  an  alternative.  They  will  prevent  a  political  cyclone  that 
will  gather  volume  as  the  season  rolls  on. 
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This  is  a  question  that  deeply  concerns  both  the  financial  stability  and  the  public 
morality  of  the  nation.  For  party  politics  in  the  narrow  sense  I  care  but  little ;  for 
principles  that  alone  can  make  parties  effective  for  the  public  weal,  I  care  a  great 
deal.  Thirty  years  as:o  I  used  my  tongue  and  pen  zealously  for  the  Republican 
party  in  its  early  conflicts  with  the  monster  of  chattel  slavery.  Its  name  and  fame 
are  dear  to  me ;  and  I  trust  that  it  may  not  become  itself  enslaved  to  the  reaction- 
ary rule  of  those  who  would  build  up  monopolies  at  the  expense  of  the  great  mass 
of  the  people.  As  this  is  a.  question  of  absorbing  interest,  and  touches  great  moral 
iBsues,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  discuss  it  in  these  columns. 


VII. 

WILL  MAKE   THEIR  PROTEST    EFFECTIVE. 
From  the  Northwesttrn  C/iristian  Advocate. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  present  year  will  witness  a  struggle  which  will  remind 
men  of  the  old  slavery  battles  in  ante- war  time^.  While  the  great  tariff  issue  will 
divide  the  two  old  parties,  two  or  three  apparently  minor  questions,  which  are  really 
not  minor^  will  figure  to  an  exter.t  which  most  men  will  not  realize  until  the  cam- 
paign is  over.  We  regret  that  the  liquor  issue  is  ignored.  It  would  seem  as  if  the 
Republican  party  has  lost  nearly  as  many  votes  as  it  well  can  lose  because  of  the 
action  of  the  party  in  some  of  the  States. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  true  that  thousands  who  are  now  compelled  to  vote  with 
the  third  party  would  remain  in  the  Republican  party,  if  it  would  but  declare  war 
on  the  saloon  as  an  element  in  politics.  It  ought  to  be  a  reproach  that  the  whiskey 
interest  has  more  power  in  our  large  cities  than  have  all  the  churches  and  schools 
combined.  We  have  little  doubt  that  thousands  who  are  now  indifferent  to  the 
thought  would  revolt  if  they  would  but  stop  to  realize  the  disgraceful,  not  to  say 
the  dangerous,  fact.  As  the  debate  progresses,  more  and  more  men  will  come  to 
realize  that  significant  state  of  the  facts.  Thousands  of  good  men  have  been  wait- 
ing to  see  whether  the  Republican  party  would  or  would  not  revolt  against  the 
power  that  is  the  enemy  of  all  the  homes  in  the  land. 

The  event  will  finally  convince  them  that  the  ultimate  test  has  been  made,  and 
that  they  must  now  make  their  protest  in  some  effective  way.  We  will  inevitably 
be  accused  of  partisanship  in  this  suggestion,  but  we  make  it  as  an  observer,  and  as 
a  citizen  who  regrets  that  the  party  has  so  non- acted  that  it  is  in  opposition  to  the 
express  position  of  our  church  on  an  itsue  which  has  its  unavoidable  relations  to 
the  peace  of  every  home  in  Amerita. 

VIII. 

RESENTING  THE  SNEEB  "SUND AY-SCHOOL  POLITICIAN." 

From  the  National  Baptist. 

Mr.  Seth  Low  is  an  eminent  Christian  citizen  of  Brooklyn.  He  has  twice  been 
elected  Mayor  on  an  independent,  non-partisan  ticket.  He  is  deeply  interested  in 
all  that  relates  to  the  elevation  and  welfare  of  men,  and  especially  of  the  working 
alasses.  His  address  before  the  Christian  Conference  at  Washington  last  December 
upon  "The  Relation  of  the  Church  to  the  Capital  and  Labor  Question,"  was  most 
wise,  just  and  humane;  in  fact,  was  one  of  the  most  admirable  papers  of  that  mem- 
orable occasion.  Mr.  Low  looks  upon  politics  and  political  parties  as  a  means  to 
an  end  rather  than  as  an  end  in  itself.  He  does  not  believe  in  sacrificing  the  end  to 
the  means.  Recently  Mr.  Low  has  felt  it  his  duty  to  express  his  dissent  from 
some  of  the  positions  of  the  political  party  with  which  he  has  been  identified 
through  all  his  life.  Thereupon  the  New  York  Tribiine  uses  this  language:  ''Mr. 
Low's  aspirations  ought  not  hereafter  to  lead  him  outside  of  a  Sunday-school. 
He  is  designed  by  nature  as  a  first-rate  Sunday-school  politician." 
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The  sneer  has  not  even  the  merit  of  originality;  but  be  that  as  it  may,  it  may 
■vrell  awalten  surprise  that  in  the  last  quarter  of  this  nineteenth  Christian  century 
the  epithet  should  t)e  used  as  a  term  of  reproach.  80  far  as  we  are  aware,  what  is 
meant  by  Sunday-school  politics  is  carrying  into  politics  the  lessons  which  are  taiight 
in  the  Sunday-school;  that  is,  the  lessons  of  the  Bible  and  of  Christianity,  the  Ten 
Commandments,  and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  the  Gospels.  Sunday- school 
politics  involves  the  having  of  convictions,  the  believing  that  there  is  a  right 
and  that  there  is  a  wrong;  that  right  is  to  be  pursued,  however  unpopular,  and 
that  wrong  is  to  be  shunned,  however  gainful.  We  can  well  understand  that  those 
to  whom  politics  is  a  trade  worth  just  so  much  as  there  is  money  in  it,  to  whom 
honor  and  justice  and  liberty  and  humanity  are  but  a  party  cry,  empty  of  mean- 
ing— we  can  well  imagine  that  these  men  may  find  Sunday  school  politics  very 
much  in  their  way.  They  may  be  disposed  to  say  with  Lord  Melbourne  on  a  some- 
what similar  occasion,  "This  morality  will  ruin  everything."  Of  course,  if  men  have 
convictions,  and  follow  their  convictions,  it  will  not  always  be  easy  to  keep  them  in 
the  traces.  But  to  men  whose  convictions  go  back  thirty  years  or  so,  and  who 
remember  when  the  Sunday  school  and  the  Christian  pulpit  were  the  centre  of  the 
pulsations  of  the  national  life,  who  remember  when  men  went  from  the  Sunday- 
school  to  the  army  and  to  the  battlefield  and  to  the  prison-hell  and  to  death,  the 
sneer  at  Sunday-school  politics  may  seem  somewhat  ill-timed. 
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CHAPTER    XXXVI. 
NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  DEMOCRATIC  CLUBS. 


THE   IMPORTANT  WORK   TO  BE   DONE   BY  YOUNG   MEN  WHO  BELIEVE 

IN    LOW   TAXES,    ECONOMY  IN   PUBLIC    EXPENDITURES,   AND   IN 

THE  TEACHINGS  OF  JEFFERSON,   JACKSON  AND  TILDEN. 


I. 

After  the  triumphant  return  of  the  Democratic  party  to  power  in  the  Federal 
Government  in  1885,  the  young  men  of  the  country  naturally  turned  their  attention 
to  the  devising  of  methods  to  extend  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  party  and 
of  its  founders  and  of  the  honored  men  who  have  illustrated  and  embodied  these 
principles  through  nearly  a  century  of  the  existence  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States. 

Indeed  the  necessity  for  this  earnest  work  of  education  had  been  recognized  as 
early  as  1882  by  Chauncey  F.  Black,  of  York,  Pennsylvania,  who  organized  what 
is  known  as  the  Jefferson  Democratic  Association  in  his  own  town  as  well  as  in 
many  neighboring  places  throughout  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  In  May  last  these 
societies,  and  all  others  in  Pennsylvania  having  a  kindred  object,  held  a  State  con- 
vention at  Harrisburg  and  organized  the  Democratic  Society  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  Young  Men's  Democratic  Club,  of  the  city  of  New  York,  had  also  been 
moving  in  the  same  direction  for  some  time,  and  in  April  last  a  conference  was  held 
at  the  rooms  of  that  club  in  New  York,  A  temporary  organization  was  then 
effected  and  a  committee  appointed  with  power  to  call  a  national  convention  of  clubs. 
The  committee  fixed  upon  July  4, 1888,  as  the  time  and  Baltimore,  Md. ,  as  the  place 
for  holding  the  convention.  More  than  five  hundred  clubs  accepted  the  invitation 
by  sending  upwards  of  2,400  delegates. 

The  convention  met  at  noon  on  July  4,  and  adjourned  sine  die  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  following  day.  The  greatest  enthusiasm  and  harmony  characterized  the  pro- 
ceedings, which  were  marked  throughout  with  earnestness  and  patriotism.  The 
work  done  by  the  several  committees  was  painstaking  and  careful,  and  unanimous 
reports  were  submitted  and  accepted. 

A  constitution  was  adopted  and  a  permanent  organization  formed"  under  the 
name  of  "The  National  Association  of  Democratic  Clubs."  Chauncey  F.  Black,,  of 
Pennsylvania,  was  elected  President  of  the  association  ;  Edward  B.  Whitney,  Esq., 
New  York,  Secretary ;  and  George  H.  Lambert,  Esq.,  New  Jersey,  Treasurer.  A 
Vice-President  from  each  State  and  Territory  was  elected,  and  four  members  from 
each  State  and  Territory  were  chosen  for  a  General  Committee. 

Since  the  convention  and  the  organization  of  the  association  at  Baltimore  many 
new  clubs  and  societies  have  been  organized  and  State  associations  formed. 
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I 
II. 

THE  CONSTITDTION  ADOPTED  BY  THE  CONVENTION  AT  BALTIMORE. 

We,  Ibe  Democratic  Clubs  of  the  United  States,  in  convention  assembled,  asso- 
ciate ourselves  together  under  the  following  constitution  : 

1.  The  name  of  the  Association  shall  be  The  National  Association  of 
Democuatic  Clubs. 

2.  The  objects  of  this  Association  are  as  follows  : 

To  foster  the  formation  of  permanent  Democratic  Clubs  and  Societies  through- 
out the  United  States,  and  insure  their  active  co-operation  in  disseminating  Jeflfer- 
sonian  principles  of  government ; 

To  preserve  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  autonomy  of  the  States, 
local  self-government  and  freedom  of  elections ; 

To  resist  revolutionary  changes  and  the  centralization  of  power; 

To  oppose  the  imposition  of  taxes  beyond  the  necessities  of  government  economi- 
cally admmistered; 

To  promote  economy  in  all  branches  of  the  public  service ; 

To  oppose  unnecessary  commercial  restrictions  lor  the  benefit  of  the  few  at  the 
■expense  of  the  many ; 

To  oppose  clas-s  legislation,  which  despoils  labor  and  builds  up  monopoly; 

To  maintain  inviolate  the  fundamental  principle  of  Democracy — "Equality 
before  the  law ; "  and 

To  CO- operate  with  the  regular  organization  of  the  Democratic  party  in  support 
of  Democratic  men  and  Demociatic  measures. 

3.  All  political  clubs  and  societies  which  concur  in  the  objects  of  this  Associa- 
tion are  eligible  to  membership. 

4.  The  officers  of  this  Association  shall  consist  of  a  President,  a  Vice-President 
from  each  State  and  Territory  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  a  Secretary  and  a 
Treasurer,  who  shall  have  the  usual  power  of  such  officers,  subject  to  the  regula- 
lations  of  the  General  Committee. 

5.  The  affairs  of  this  Association  when  lA?"  in  convention  assembled  shall  be 
nianaged  by  a  General  Committee  consisting  fli  four  members  from  each  State  and 
Territory  and  tbe  District  of  Columbia,  together  with  the  officers  of  this  Association, 
all  of  whom  shall  beex-officio  members  of  the  General  Committee,  which  shall  have 
the  power  to  designate  an  Executive  Committee. 

6.  The  officers  of  this  Association  shall  be  elected  Lt  each  regular  convention. 
The  members  of  the  General  Committee  shall  be  elected  at  each  regular  convention 
t>y  the  several  States.  Such  officers  and  members  of  the  General  Committee  shall 
hold  office  until  their  successors  are  elected  or  named. 

7.  The  General  Committee  may  fill  any  vacancies  in  their  own  body  and  in  any 
of  the  offices  of  this  Association,  and  are  also  authoiized  to  admit  clubs  and  sexjietiea 
to  membership,  but  a  convention  shall  have  power  to  overrule  any  action  of  this 
Committee. 

8.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  raise  ftinds  by  voluntary  subscriptions  to 
carry  out  purposes  and  objects  of  this  Association. 

9.  The  regular  convention  of  this  Association  shall  be  held  once  in  every  four 
years,  subsequent  to  the  National  Democratic  Convention,  the  time  and  place  to  be 
fixed  by  the  General  Committee.  Notice  of  at  least  two  months  shall  be  given  by 
the  Secretary  to  every  member  of  this  Association. 

10.  The  General  Committee  may  by  a  two  thirds  vote  call  a  special  convention 
of  this  Association,  of  which  two  months'  notice  shall  be  given. 

11.  In  convention  the  members  of  this  Association  shall  be  entitled  to  represen- 
tation as  follows:  Each  club  or  society  shall  be  entitled  to  one  delegate  and  one 
additional  delegate  for  every  hundred  members  in  good  standing.  But  no  club  or 
society  shall  be  entitled  to  more  than  five  delegates. 
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12.  When  the  clubs  or  societies  of  any  State  or  Territory  or  the  District  oT 
Columbia,  not  less  than  ten  in  number,  shall  have  formed  a  State  or  Territorial  or 
District  Association,  such  Association  shall  be  entitled  to  eleven  delegates  at  larije. 

13.  At  a  convention  of  this  Association  the  vote  on  any  question  shall  be  takers 
by  States,  Territories  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  each  State  and  Territory 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  be  entitled  to  cast  the  same  number  of  votes  as- 
in  the  National  Convention  of  the  Democratic  party. 

III. 

THE     WOKK    BEFOBE     THE     ASSOCIATION     TO     BE     ACCOMPLISHED     DUBING     THE 
FBESENT     AND     FUTURE     CAMPAIGNS. 

The  Democratic  paity,  in  a  position  to  make  the  coming  fight  on  lines  of  its 
own  choosing,  has  boldly  taken  Tariff  Reform  as  the  issue  of  the  campaign,  forcing 
the  opposition  into  their  present  attitude  of  favoring  free  whiskey  and  tobacco  rather 
than  any  reduction  of  import  duties  upon  the  necessaries  of  life  and  raw  materials 
used  in  our  manufactures. 

But  in  advocating  this  most-needed  rtform,  and  in  pledging  ourselves  to  the 
support  of  measures  which  will  relieve  the  people  of  pernicious  and  unnecessary 
tariff  burdens,  we  have  encountered  the  opposition  of  ignorance  and  prejudice  and 
aroused  the  active  antagonism  of  those  receiving  direct  benefits  from  the  present 
system  of  unequal  and  unjust  taxation. 

To  remove  this  ignorance  and  overcome  this  prejudice,  much  educational  work 
must  be  done.  Proper  documents  and  reading  matter  must  be  brought  to  every 
doubtful  voter,  and  every  Democrat  should  be  prepared  to  demonstrate  the  truth 
of  the  principles  we  have  adopted,  as  well  as  to  urge  the  necessity  of  the  measures 
to  which  we  are  pledged.  The  National  Association  of  Democratic  Clubs  will  do- 
this  work  to  the  full  extent  of  its  means. 

From  the  General  Committee  of  the  Association,  an  Executive  Committee  has 
been  appointed,  and  headquarters  opened  in  New  York,  in  the  building  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic National  Committee,  No.  10  "West  29th  Street.  For  the  routine  work  of  the 
Association  an  office  has  been  taken  at(,^o.  52  William  Street,  where  communica- 
tions may  be  addressed  to  the  Stcretai^y;  or  the  Cnairman  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee, and  all  inquiries  received  will  be  promptly  answered.  Campaign  literature  will 
be  here  kept  in  stock,  ready  to  be  shipped  in  bulk  to  members  of  the  Association 
sending  orders. 

Every  club  or  society  belonging  to  the  Association  is  expected  to  be  in  active 
and  continual  correspondence,  and  to  report. 

IV. 

THE  PURPOSES  OF  THE   ASSOCIATION. 

The  objects  of  the  Association  can  not  be  more  explicitly  stated  than  in  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  from  the  address  by  its  president  ex-Lieut.-Governor  Chauncey  F. 
Black,  of  Pennsylvania. 

"We  are  entering  upon  a  new  era  in  American  politics.  The  administration  of  Presi-^ 
dent  Cleveland  has  met  the  expectations  of  the  country;  It  has  redeemed  all  its  pledges  ; 
purified  every  branch  of  the  government ;  reformed  the  grosser  abuses  of  patronage ;  ele- 
vated the  civil  service,  and  replaced  extravagaiice,  corruption  and  partisan  excess  in  every 
department  with  economy,  integrity  and  legal  accountability.  These  reforms  are  the 
necessary  sequence  of  Democratic  doctrines.  They  follow  the  application  of  Democratic 
fundamental  principles— that  is  to  fay,  a  strict  construction  of  the  constitution  upon 
the  rule  embodied  in  the  10th  Amendment,  taxation  only  for  the  support  of  government 
economically  adminisi  ered,  and  expenditures  only  for  objects  specifically  enumerated— as 
naturally  and  inevitably  as  right  living  follows  the  adoption  of  Christian  truth  into  the 
heart  of  the  individual  man.  They  have,  in  every  instance,  been  the  immediate  results— the 
flower  and  the  f ruit^of  Democratic  rule.  When  Jetferon  and  his  associates  were  chosen  in 
1800  they  found  a  task  of  reformation  before  I  hem  almost  precisely  liise  that  which  con- 
fronted Grover  Cleveland  and  his  aEsoclates  in  1884,  and  what  Thomas  Jefferson  did 
Grover  Cleveland  has  done. 
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."Mr.Joffereon  waa  re-eleofod,  and  Jefferson  Democrats  continued  to  be  elected  for  half 
a  century— I  he  eolden  aoro  of  th«  Kopubllc— throunrh  which  the  country  flourished  In  peace 
«nd  unexampled  prosperity.  In  lik  •  manner  will  On^vcr  Cleveland  be  re  elected  In  Novem- 
i)pr,  and  In  Ilk'' manner  will  a  lonK  lino  of  Democratic  successors,  foUowlnfr  his  prlorlous 
•«xamplo,  plHQtinK  their  firm  stops  in  the  printsof  his,  bring  to  this  people  peace  and  honor, 
reform  in  publio  morels,  freedom  in  trade  and  business,  and  every  blesslnK  which  flows 
directly  from  the  restriction  of  thegneral  government  to  its  proper  and  limired  sphere. 
Let  no  man  doubt.  The  President  will  be  re-elected— and  the  only  question  is  one  of 
majorities  In  the  controlling  States. 

**  Let  us  hail,  then,  with  welcome  and  applause,  the  formation  of  State  and  Federal 
associations  of  Democratic  societies  to  maintain  the  essential  principles  of  our  political 
system  ;  but  let  us  not  neglect  tne  institution  and  the  regular  maintenance  of  these  socie- 
ties in  all  the  political  subdivisions  of  county,  ward  and  township,  so  that  the  constituencies 
of  those  central  representative  bodies  shall  be  the  Democrattc  people,  in  truth  and  in  fact. 
Such  an  organication.  permanent  and  enduring  as  the  party  itself,  would  Insure  the  asceo- 
'  dency  of  the  successors  of  Jefferson  for  an  indefinite  period. 

WHAT  SUCH  BOCIBTIKS  MAT  DO. 

'*  Let  me  Illustrate:  We  are  confronted,  to-day,  by  the  tariff  question,  and  President 
Cleveland,  like  Mr.  Jefferson,  recognizing  the  paramount  importance  and  vital  character 
of  the  issue,  as  involving  nothing  less  than  the  power  of  Government  to  lay  the  masses 
under  tribute  for  the  support  of  special  interests  and  favored  classes,  has  summoned  the 
•people  to  vote  upon  it,  nak'  d  and  alone,  and  ttius  to  determine,  once  for  all,  whether  the 
producers  of  this  country  are  to  be  free  or  slave. 

Does  any  man  suppose,  that,  if  the  Democracy  of  the  United  States  had  at  anytime 
•since  I8»0  been  organized  into  Juffereon  associations  or  Democratic  societies,  acknowledg- 
ing the  name  and  authority  of  Jefferson,  there  could  have  been  the  smallest  division  of 
opinion  among  us  on  this  grave  question  ?  It  would  have  been  Impossible.  Errors  and 
misconceptions  would  have  be3n  winnowed  away  in  the  keen  Dlast  of  papular  discussion  in 
the  voluntary  Democratic  assemblies.  False  doctrine  would  have  been  detected  by  the 
infallible  touch-»toneof  the  Jeffersoniantest,  and  the  fallacies  of  the  Bourbon  protectionist, 
seeking  to  en!!lave  labor  to  build  up  monopoly,  would  have  been  uniformly  met  by  U3  as 
■they  were  by  our  fathers.  It  would  not  have  reiiuired  the  trumpet  of  our  great  loader— the 
fearless  and  invincible  man  of  the  people— who  stands  to-day  where  Jeffer-^on  and  Jackson 
stood,  to  summon  us  to  this  critical  contest  for  American  Liberty:  we  would  have  been 
fthere  long  before  he  called,  and  the  battle  would  have  been  won  before  it  was  joined. 

"Mr.  Jefft^rson  sdid  in  the  beginning,  that  this  que-ition  of  the  alleged  power  of  Congress 
to  subsidize  some  at  the  expense  of  the  whole,  wa<  a  question  between  a  limited  and  an 
unlimited  government ;  between  strong  government  and  constiturional  government ; 
between  freedom  and  slavery  ;  between  the  right  of  a  man  to  enjoy  his  own  earnings,  and 
the  duty  to  pay  it  over  to  support  the  luxury  of  another.  Mr.  Jefferson  believed  that  no 
.man  could  be  a  protectionist,  for  the  sake  of  protection,  and  bo  a  Democrat.  President 
Cleveland  agrees  with  Mr.  Jefferson  and  I  believe  I  am  safe  in  the  statement  that  every 
enlightened  Democrat  in  the  United  States  agrees  with  President  Cleveland.  Had  we  been 
properly  educated  by  means  of  Democratic  societies,  there  never  would  have  been  any 
dissent.  Let  us  now  repair  the  deficiency ;  multiply  the  Democratic  societies ;  circulate  the 
Democratic  scripture-s ;  array  the  party  oif  the  people  upon  settled  principles ;  and  defend 
the  constitution  against  the  assaults  of  the  Federalist  in  the  future  as  in  the  pa^t.  Presi- 
dent Cleveland  will  be  reelected,  of  course.  Let  us  prepare  now  for  the  election  of  his 
successor  ;  for  just  as  cectain  as  the  time  comes  the  Bourbon  Federalist  will  be  here  in  1893 
under  a  new  name,  and  with  a  new  ruse,  to  oppoe  the  Immortal  Democracy,  whose  history 
Is,  and  must  ever  be,  consistent  with  the  Union," 


A  SUCCmCT    STATEMENT  OF  WHAT    DEMOCBATIC  FAITH  IS  FOUNDED  ON. 

The  temporary  chairman  of  the  Baltimore  Convention,  William  E.  Russell, 

T^Iayor  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  still  further  expressed  the  purpose  of  the  Asso- 

-ciation  and  then  enunciated  the  principles  which  should  guide  the  young  men  of 

'the  party,  in  his  speech  on  taking  the  chair,  from  which  the  following  extracts  are 

taken : 

"Thank  God,  we  enter  the  fight  with  a  living  faith,  founded  upon  principles  that  are 
^just.  enduring,  as  old  as  the  nation  Itself,  yet  ever  young,  viirorous  and  progressive,  because 

there  is  ever  work  for  them  to  do  Our  party  was  not  founded  for  a  single  mission,  whlon 
.-accomplished,  left  it  drifting  with  no  fixed  star  of  principle  to  guide  it.    It  was  born  and 

lias  lived  to  uphold  great  truths  of  Government  that  need  always  to  be  enforced.  The  influ- 
•4Dce  of  the  past  speaks  to  us  In  the  voice  of  the  present.  Jefferson  and  Jackson  still  lead 
•«18.  not  because  ihey  are  a  glorious  reminiscence,  but  because  the  philosophy  of  the  one,  the 
-«ourage  of  the  other,  the  Democracy  of  both  are  potential  factors  in  determining  Democracy 
;to-day. 
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"Their  faith  and  ours  rest  upon  an  abiding  trust  in  the  people,  a  belief  that  power  catt 
safely  be  put  in  their  hands,  and  the  broader  the  foundation  the  safer  the  structure  of  our 
Government.  We  believe  in  the  freedom  and  equality  of  all  men  in  the  affairs  of  State  and 
before  the  altar  of  their  God;  in  the  freedom  ot  the  individual  from  unnecessary  restric- 
tions and  unnecessary  burdens  ;  that  taxation  with  its  enormous  power  and  burdens  is  not 
to  be  used  to  take  from  one  to  give  to  another,  nor  to  enrich  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the 
many;  that  of  itself  it  is  not  a  blessing  which  excuses  and  demands  a  wild  extravaarance, 
but  a  necessary  evil,  to  be  lessened  by  prudence  and  economy;  that  it  should  be  levied 
Justly,  equally,  according  to  men's  means,  and  not  their  necessities ;  upon  luxuries,  that 
endanger  the  home  and  the  Republic,  and  not  upon  those  comforts  that  make  the  humblest 
fireside  more  cheerful,  and  in  its  happiness  and  strength  reflects  a  nation's  prosperity. 

THE  DOCTRINKS  OF  THE  DEMOCRATIC  CREED. 

""We  believethat  a' Government  which  controls  the  lives,  liberties  and  property  of  a 
people,  in  its  administration  should  be  honest,  economical  and  efficient,  and  in  its  form  of 
local  self-government  kept  near  to  the  power  Ihat  makes  and  obeys  it.  To  safeguard  the 
rights  and  liberty  of  the  individual,  the  Democratic  party  demands  home  rule.  Democracy 
stands  beside  the  humblest  citizen  to  protect  him  from  oppressive  government ;  it  is  the 
bulwark  of  the  silent  people,  to  resist  having  the  power  and  purpose  of  government  warped 
by  the  clamorous  demands  of  selfish  interests.  Its  greatest  good,  its  highest  glory,  is  that 
it  is,  and  is  to  be,  the  people's  party.  To  it  government  is  a  power  to  protect  and  encourage 
men  to  make  the  most  of  themselves,  and  not  something  for  men  to  make  the  most  out  of. 

"And,  lastly,  we  believe  in  the  success,  the  glory  and  the  grand  destiny  of  this  great 
Republic.  It  leaped  into  life  from  the  hands  of  Democrats.  More  than  three-quarters  of  a 
century  it  has  been  nurtured  and  strengthened  by  Democratic  rule.  Under  Democratic 
administrations,  in  its  mighty  sweep,  it  has  streched  from  ocean  to  ocean,  and  is  to-day  not 
a  North  and  South,  and  East  and  West,  but  a  glorious  union  of  thirty-eight  sovereigD 
States,  re-united  in  love  and  loyalty,  the  great  nation  of  sixty  million  loyal  subjects.  And 
now,  under  the  last  and  best  of  Democratic  administrations,  the  courage,  fidelity,  patriot- 
ism and  Democracy  of  Grover  Cleveland  are  holding  it  true  to  the  principles  of  its  found- 
ers." 

The  Association  has  entered  upon  its  "Vfork  under  the  most  favorable  auspices. 
It  has  secured  the  support  and  encouragement  of  the  leaders  of  the  party  in  every 
State  where  it  has  perfected  its  organization.  It  is  working  in  perfect  harmony  with 
the  recognized  party  organizations,  National,  State  and  local.  So  that  its  oppor- 
tunities for  doing  good  work  are  quite  equal  to  the  enthusiasm  with  which  it  has 
entered  upon  it.  It  is  not  a  mere  marching  organization,  but  will  devote  itself  to- 
an  intelligent  effort  to  educate  young  men  and  all  men  in  the  political  way  they 
should  go 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. . 
THE   GETTYSBURG  REUNION. 


SpeecJies  of  General  Sichles,   of  New    York;    Governor   Beaver  of 

Pennsylvania;    Governor   Gordon  and    General    Lomf street,   of 

Georgia,  at  the  Gettysburg  Reunion  July  1,  2  and  3,  1888. 


At  the  reunion  of  Union  and  Confederate  soldiers  at  Qettysburg  July^l,  2  and 
3, 1888,  the  following  speeches  were  made  by  leading  participants  in  the  battle  on 
both  sides : 

I. 

GBNERAIi  LONGSTREET'S  SPEECH. 

"  Mr.  Chairman,  Soldiers,  Oentlemen  and  Friends :  I  was  not  in  time  to  wit- 
ness any  part  of  the  engagement  of  the  first  day  of  Gettysburg,  but  am  pleased  to 
be  here  in  time  to  witness  the  ceremony  commemorating  the  days  of  honor  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  and  to  express  that  sympathy  that  should  go  out  from  all 
hearts  to  those  who  know  how  to  appreciate  the  conduct  cf  soldiers  who  offer  their 
lives  on  the  altar  of  their  country;  and  who  may  better  attest  to  the  bravery  of  th« 
defenders  of  Gettysburg  than  those  who  breasted  the  measure  of  battle  against 
them,  and  who  could  more  forcibly  realize  that  it  was  their  heroism  that  grasped 
the  culminating  moment,  resolved  to  resist  the  advancing  aspirations  of  State  sov- 
ereignty with  the  firmnesss  that  was  juntified  by  the  strong  ground  upon  which 
fortune  cast  their  lines,  amidst  these  formidable  surroundings,  these  rock-bound 
slopes  and  heights,  reinforced  by  balls  of  lead  and  iron,  and  ribs  of  steel,  and 
Amf.'ican  valor. 

•'The  gage  of  the  battle  was  pitched,  and  here  the  great  army  of  the  South, 
the  pride  and  glory  of  that  section,  found  itself  overmatched,  arrested  in  its  march 
of  triumph  and  forced  to  stand  and  recoil,  but  not  for  want  of  gallantry,  fortitude, 
or  faith.  The  battle  of  the  second  day  by  McLane's  and  Hood's  divisions  and 
part  of  Anderson's  was  as  spirited  as  some  of  the  dashing  efforts  of  the  First  Napo- 
leon, but  before  the  end  it  was  found  to  be  work  to  upheave  the  mountain.  That 
of  the  third  day  by  Pickett's  division  and  Trimble's  marching  1,200  yards  under 
the  fire  of  a  hundred  cannon  and  10,000  of  musketry  has  no  parallel  nor  is  likely  to 
have  in  the  annals  of  war.  This  battle  scene  recurs  to  my  mind  with  vivid  force. 
The  gallant  Pickett  at  the  head  of  my  own  old  division,  and  Trimble,  of  even  bear- 
ing, like  soldier<«  on  parade  holding  their  men  to  their  desperate  work ;  the  set 
features  of  the  veteran  Brigadiers  Armstead,  Garrett,  and  Lemper,  vigilant  of  their 
compact  files;  the  elastic  steps  of  the  troops  whose  half-concealed  smiles  expressed 
pleasure  in  their  opportunity,  marked  a  period  that  should  fill  the  measure  of  a 
soldier's  pride,  and  well  did  they  meet  their  promise  of  their  parting  salutations 
with  that  confidence  that  commands  success  where  it  is  possible. 

"  Their  hammered  ranks  moved  steadily  on  till  marching  up  face  to  face  they 
fell,  their  noble  heads  at  the  feet  of  the  foe  who,  standing  like  their  own  brave  hills, 
received  with  welcome  the  shock  of  this  well-adjusted  battle.  Such  is  the  sacrifice 
sometimes  demanded  by  the  panoply  of  armies  arrayed  for  battle.  But  times  have 
changed.  Twenty-five  years  have  softened  the  usages  of  war.  Those  frowning 
heights  have  given  over  their  savage  tones,  and  our  meetings  for  the  exchange  of 
blows  and  broken  bones  are  left  for  more  congenial  days,  for  friendly  greetings 
and  for  covenants  of  tranquil  repose. 

"  The  ladies  are  here  to  grace  the  serene  occasion  and  quicken  the  sentiment 
that  draws  us  nearer  together.    Qod  bless  them  and  help  that  they  may  dispel  the 
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delusions  that  come  between  the  people  and  make  the  land  as  blithe  as  a  bride  at 
the  coming  of  the  bridegroom." 

11. 

GENERAL  BICKLES  OF  NEW  YORK. 

General  Daniel  E.  Sickles,  of  New  York,  made  the  following  speech: 

"This  assembly  marks  an  epoch.  You  are  survivors  of  two  great  armies. 
You  and  your  comrades  fought  here  the  decisive  battle  of  a  long  and  terrible  civil 
war.  Twenty-five  years  have  passed  and  now  the  combatants  of  1863  come 
together  again  on  your  old  field  of  battle,  to  unite  in  pledges  of  love  and  devotion 
to  one  Constitution,  one  Union,  and  one  flag.  To  day  there  are  no  victors,  no  van- 
quished As  Americans  we  may  all  claim  a  common  share  in  the  glories  of  this 
battlefield.  Memoralile  for  so  many  brilliant  feats  of  arms,  no  stain  rests  on  the 
colors  of  any  battalion,  battery  or  troop  that  contended  here  for  victory.  Gallant 
Buford,  who  began  the  battle,  and  brave  Pickett,  who  closed  the  struggle,  fitly 
represent  the  intrepid  hosts  that  for  three  days'  rivaled  each  other  in  titles  to  mar- 
tial renown.  Among  the  hundreds  of  memorial  structures  on  this  field,  there  is 
not  one  bearing  an  inscription  that  wounds  the  susceptibilities  of  an  honorable  and 
gallant  foe. 

"This  meeting  is  a  historical  event.  We  dedicate  here  on  this  battlefield  to-day 
an  altar  sacrea  to  peace  and  tranquility  and  union-  We  sow  the  seeds  of  friend- 
ship between  communities  and  States  and  populations  once  hostile  and  now  recon- 
ciled. We  all  share  in  the  rich  harvest  reaped  by  the  who'e  country.  North  and 
South,  East  and  West,  from  the  new  America  born  on  this  battlefield,  where  the 
Republic  consecrated  her  institutions  to  liberty  and  justice. 

"It  is  sometimes  said  that  it  is  not  wise  to  peqietuate  the  memories  of  civil 
■war,  and  such  was  the  Roman  maxim.  But  our  civil  war  was  not  a  mere  con- 
spiracy against  a  ruler;  it  was  not  the  plot  of  a  soldier  to  oust  a  rival  from  power; 
it  was  not  a  pronunciamento.  The  conflict  of  1861-5  was  a  war  of  institutions  and 
systems  and  policies.  It  was  a  revolution,  ranking  in  importance  with  the  French 
revolution  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  with  the  English  reTolution  of  the  seven- 
teenth, universal  in  its  beneficent  influence  upon  the  destinies  of  this  country,  and 
ineffaceable  in  the  footprints  it  made  in  the  path  of  our  national  progress.  The 
memories  of  such  a  war  are  as  indestructible  as  our  civilization.  The  names  of 
Lincoln  and  Lee  and  Grant  and  Jackson  can  never  be  effaced  from  our  annals. 
The  valor  and  fortitude  and  achievements  of  both  armies,  never  surpassed  in  any 
age,  demand  a  record  in  American  history.  And  now  that  time  and  thought,  com- 
mon sense  and  common  interests  have  softened  all  the  animosities  of  war,  we  may 
bury  them  forever,  while  we  cherish  and  perpetuate  as  Americans  the  immortal 
heritage  of  honor  belonging  to  a  republic  that  became  imperishable  when  it  became 
free. 

"The  war  of  1861-5  was  our  heroic  age.  It  demonstrated  the  vitality  of  repub- 
lican institutions.  It  illustrated  the  martial  spirit  and  resources  and  genius  of  the 
American  soldier  and  sailor.  It  was  a  war  in  which  sentiments  and  ideas  domi- 
nated interests.  The  lavish  sacrifices  of  blood  and  treasure,  the  unyielding  tenacity 
of  the  combatants,  the  constancy  and  firmness  of  the  people  on  both  sides,  men  and 
"women,  old  and  young,  rich  and  poor,  signalized  the  great  conflict  as  the  heroic  age 
of  the  Republic.  We  now  see  that  the  obstinacy  of  the  war  on  both  sides  com- 
pelled a  settlement  of  all  the  elements  of  disunion  between  the  North  and  the  South. 
An  earlier  peace  might  have  been  a  mere  truce,  to  be  followed  by  recurring  hostili- 
ties. We  fought  until  the  furnace  of  war  melted  all  our  discords  and  molded  us  in 
one  homogeneous  nation.  Let  us  all  be  devoutly  thankful  that  God  has  spared  us 
to  witness  and  to  shire  the  blessings  bestowed  by  Providence  upon  our  country  as 
the  compensation  for  countless  sacrifices  made  to  establish  on  just  and  firm  founda- 
tions a  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people. 

"  For  myself,  I  rejoice  that  I  am  here  to  day  to  meet  so  many  comrades  and 
BO  many  foes,  and  to  unite  with  all  of  you  in  pledges  of  friendship  and  fraternity,. 
And  now  I  ask  you,  one  and  all,  the  survivors  of  the  blue  and  the  gray,  to  afllrm 
•with  one  voice  our  unanimous  resolve  to  maintain  our  Union,  preserve  our  insti- 
tutions anl  defend  our  flag." 
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III. 
OOVEHNOn  QOUDOX  OF  GEORGIA. 

Qcn.  SickleB  introduced  Gen.  Gordon,  who  spoke  on  behalf  of  the  ex-Confod- 
erates.  As  his  Bwiagiug  sentences  were  uttered  there  was  frequent  applaus* 
Gen.  Gordon  said : 

Mr.  Praident  and  FeUaw  Soldiers :  I  greet  you  tonight  with  far  less  trepida- 
tion, and  infinitely  more  pleasure  than  in  the  early  days  of  July,  1863,  when  I 
last  met  you  at  Gettysburg.  I  came  then,  as  now,  to  meet  the  soldiers  of  the 
Uiii<jn  Army.  It  would  be  useless  to  attempt  utterance  of  the  thoughts  which  now 
thrill  my  spirit.  The  temptation  is  to  draw  the  contrast  between  the  scenes  which 
then  were  witnessed  and  tliose  which  greet  us  here  to-night ;  to  speak  of  the  men 
with  whom  I  then  marched,  and  of  those  whom  we  met;  of  those  who  have  sur- 
vived to  meet  again  twenty  five  years  later,  and  of  those  who  here  fought  and  fell ; 
of  the  contrast  made  by  this  mass  of  manly  cordiality  and  good  fellowship  with  the 
long  lines  of  dusty  uniforms  which  then  stood  in  battle  array  beneath  bristling  bay- 
onets and  spread  ensigns,  moving  in  awful  silence  and  with  sullen  tread  to  grapple 
each  other  in  deadly  conflict.  I  would  speak  of  all  these,  and  of  the  motives  which 
impelled  each,  of  the  swaying  tides  of  the  three  days'  battles,  of  the  final  Federal 
victory,  and  of  its  preponderating  influence  in  turning  the  scales  of  war,  but  the 
nature  of  the  pleasing  duty  assigned  me  forbids  this. 

There  is,  however,  one  suggestion  which  dominates  my  thought  at  this  hour,  to 
present  which  I  ask  brief  indulgence.  Of  all  the  martial  virtues  the  one  which  is 
perhaps  more  characteristic  of  the  truly  brave  is  the  virtue  of  magnanimity.  "  My 
fairest  earldom  would  I  give  to  bid  clan  Alpines  chieftain  live  "  was  the  noble  sen- 
timent attributed  to  Scotland's  magnanimous  monarch  as  he  stood  gazing  into  the 
face  of  his  slain  antagonist.  That  sentiment,  immortalized  by  Scott  in  his  musical 
and  martial  verse,  will  associate  for  all  time  the  name  of  Scotland's  King  with 
those  of  the  great  spirits  of  the  past.  How  grand  the  exhibitions  of  the  same  gen- 
erous impulses  that  characterize  the  victors  upon  this  memorable  field. 

My  fellow-countrymen  of  the  North,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  speak  for  those 
whom  I  represent,  let  me  assure  you  that  in  the  profoundest  depths  of  their  nature 
they  reciprocate  that  generosity  with  all  the  manliness  and  sincerity  of  which  brave 
men  are  cjipable.  In  token  of  that  sincerity  they  join  in  consecrating  for  annual 
patriotic  pilgrimage  these  historic  heights,  which  drank  such  copious  draughts  of 
American  blood  poured  so  freely  in  discharge  of  duty  as  each  conceived  it,  a  Mecca 
for  the  North  which  so  grandly  defended  it,  a  Mecca  for  the  South  which  so  bravely 
and  persistently  stormed  it.  We  "join  you  in  setting  apart  this  land  as  an  enduring 
monument  of  peace,  brotherhood  and  perpetual  union.  I  repeat  the  thought  with 
additional  emphasis,  with  singleness  of  heart  and  of  purpose,  in  the  name  of  a  com- 
mon country  and  of  universal  human  liberty,  and  by  the  blood  of  our  fallen  broth- 
ers, we  unite  in  the  solemn  consecration  of  these  battle  hallowed  hills  as  a  holy, 
eternal  pledge  of  fidelity  to  the  life,  freedom  and  unity  of  this  che'ished  Republic. 

I  am  honored  tonight  in  being  selected  to  introduce  one  of  the  distinguished 
representatives  of  that  spirit  of  magnanimity  of  which  I  have  spoken.  I  present  to 
you  a  soldier  without  fear,  reproach,  or  malice ;  a  soldier  whose  blood  was  spilled 
and  whose  body  was  maimed,  though  then  but  a  boy,  while  he  bravely  and  gladly 
obeyed  his  country's  commands.  I  introduce  to  you  a  statesman  whose  services  are 
distinguished  and  whose  record  is  stainless.  I  introduce  to  you  a  patriot  whose 
extended  hand  and  generous  heart  are  ever  open  to  all  of  his  countrymen.  Soldier, 
•  statesman,  patriot,  I  present  them  all  in  the  person  of  General-Governor  James  A. 
Ueaver  of  Pennsylvania. 

IV. 

QOVERNOK  BEAVER  OF   PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  introduction  of  Governor  Beaver  and  the  glowing  tribute  that  was  paid  him  as 
floldier,  statesman  and  patriot  was  the  signal  for  another  outburst  of  applause  and 
three  hearty  cheers.    In  his  address  of  welcome  Governor  Beaver  said : 

Men  WHO  Wore  The  Gray  :  I  have  been  commissioned  by  my  comrades  of 
the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac — men  who  wore  the  blue — to  address  yoa 
in  their  behalf  a  few  words  of  simple  and  sincere  welcome.  I  might  content  myiseif 
with  expressing  the  cordial  feeling  which  prompted  the  invitation  in  obedience  t* 
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•which  you  are  here  as  our  guests  to-day.  Those  who  commissioned  me  to  speak  for 
them,  as  well  as  you,  will,  however,  expect  somethiDg  more.  It  is,  perhaps,  due  to 
them,  to  you,  and  to  the  country  at  large,  which  views  with  interest  the  unique 
spectacle  which  we  present,  that  something  more  should  be  said  in  order  that  it  may 
be  seen  and  understood  of  all  men  that  we  can  talk  frankly  and  fully  of  what 
has  passed  while  we  enjoy  the  present  and  resolutely  and  unitedly  face  the  future. 
A  generation  ago  we  lived  together  as  citizens  of  one  country,  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  a  compact  which  had  been  made  three-quarters  of  a  century  before  by  our 
forefathers.  In  accordance  with  what  you  considered  its  fair  and  just  interpretation , 
and  the  agreement  being  itself,  as  you  supposed,  inadequate  to  protect  you  in  certain 
rights  of  property.you  determined  to  annul  it  so  far  as  you  were  concerned;  to  with- 
draw yourselves  from  the  binding  force  of  its  provisions,  and  to  erect  a  separate 
and  independent  government,  based  for  the  most  part  upon  the  same  principles,  but 
providing  for  the  rights  of  properly  and  your  views  of  interpretation.  There  was 
more  or  less  of  intense  feeling  involved ;  and  yei  I  think  I  speak  the  words  of  truth 
and  soberness  when  I  say  that,  so  far  as  we  were  concerned,  there  was  nothing  of 
personal  animosity  of'bitterness  or  hate  involved  in  the  contest. 

My  own  case  is  that  which  will,  doubtless,  illustrate  many,  many  similar  ones. 
My  mother  lived  in  Pennsylvania.  She  had  three  boys  who  wore  the  blue.  Her 
only  sister,  and  the  only  other  child  of  her  father,  lived  in  Virginia.  Her  three 
boys  wore  the  gray.  They  served  in  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia ;  we  served 
for  the  most  part  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  Our  deadly  shots  were  aimed  at 
each  other  in  many  battles  of  the  wa^-  in  which  these  two  armies  confronted 
each  other.  Did  that  fact,  think  you,  obliterate  the  love  which  those  sistera 
bore  to  each  other,  or  that  which  animated  their  sons?  Nay,  verily.  On  our 
side  the  war  was  one  of  principles,  of  abstract  ideas  largely.  On  your  side  we 
admit,  with  your  views  of  what  was  to  be  expected  in  the  future,  your  property 
rights  and  private  interests  were  directly  iiivoived;  and  hence  the  more  intense 
feeling  and  ardor  which  you  displayed.  It  is  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose  that 
the  sword  to  whose  dread  arbitrament  you  had  submitted,  decided  against  you,  and 
that  your  representative  and  ours  so  agreed  at  Aapomattox.  The  questions  in- 
volved are  no  longer  at  issue ;  that  issue  was  settled  and  settled  forever.  The 
judgment  of  the  court  of  last  re&ort  was  pronounced.  Your  representative — 
honorable  man  that  he  was — accepted  it  for  you.  You  as  honorable  men  have 
stood  by  and  are  bound  to  stand  by  the  decision.  We  as  honorable  men  are  bound 
to  see  to  it  that  that  decision  is  respected,  and  that  you  shall  not  be  called  upon  to 
admit  more,  or  to  promise  more  than  is  involved  in  the  decision. 

Upon  this  platform  we  meet  here  to  day.  Upon  this  platform  we  stand  as  citi- 
zens of  a  common  country.  In  standing  upon  it  we  claim  no  superiority  over  you ; 
you  admit  no  inferiority  to  us  If  such  a  feeling  struggled  ft)r  a  place  in  our  hearts 
the  issues  of  this  field  should  determine  that  question.  You  are  our  equals  in  cour- 
age, our  equals  in  perseverance,  our  equals  in  intelligence,  our  equals  in  all  that 
constitutes  and  dignifies  and  adorns  the  American  character.  You  are  Americans 
and  so  are  we.  The  men  and  the  women  who  remained  in  the  rear,  who  took  no 
immediate  and  active  part  in  the  contest  on  your  side  and  on  ours,  have  more  to  say 
about  the  decision  and  what  is  involved  in  the  decision,  and  are  more  determined 
and  outspoken  in  their  demands  than  are  we.  They  are  doubtless  trembling  lest 
something  should  be  said  or  done  here  to  day  which  may  unsetde  the  decision  of 
the  sword  and  annul  its  stern  decrees. 

But,  my  countrymen,  our  care  need  not  be  as  to  the  past.  Its  record  is  made 
up,  its  decrees  are  recorded,  its  judgment  is  final.  You  and  I  have  something  to  do' 
with  the  future.  Our  faces  are  to  be  nsolutely  turned  to  the  front.  I  see  a  grand 
future  for  my  country.  Do  I  say  my  country?  Your  country,  our  country.  North 
and  South.  Oh,  my  countrymen  of  the  gray  and  of  the  blue,  and  you,  young  men 
who  wore  neither  gray  nor  blue,  these  are  the  questions  about  which  we  should  be 
concerned;  and  because  the  consideration  of  these  questions  is  pressing  and  immi- 
nent, we  who  wore  the  blue  have  invited  you  men  who  wore  the  gray  to  join  us 
here  on  this  historic  field.  We  welcome  you  because  we  need  you.  We  welcome 
you  because  you  need  us.  We  welcome  you  because  we  together  must  enter  in  and 
possess  this  future  And  transmit  this  heritage  to  the  on  coming  generations.  Are  we 
ready?    Are  you  ready?    If  so,  let  the  dead  past  bury  its  dead. 
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CHAPTER   XXXVIII. 
A  "FELLOW"  LIKE  MORTON. 


THE  KIND  OF   MAN    SENATOR    INGALLS    WANTED    AND   WHICH 
REPUBLICAN  PAPERS   INSIST   HE   GOT. 


THE  KIND  OF  FELLOW  SENATOR  INGALLS  WANTED  AND  GOT. 

"  Vice-Prksident's  Chamber,  Washingtow,  June  16. 
"  The  Uatt  contpicuout  and  therefore  the  least  complicated  man  will  be  the  best ;  some- 
body like  Hayes  in  1876.  Among  all  the  men  named  there  is  not  one  *  leader,'  no  one  wh08& 
pergonal  or  historical  relation  to  the  people  would  make  a  difference  of  1,000  votes  In  tho 
canvass.  Sherman,  Allison,  Harrison,  each  have  records  that  would  be  awkward  on  the  tariff, 
the  currency,  the  Chines*  question,  etc.  *  *  •  My  impression  is  that  Alger  or  Gresham 
come  nearer  filling  the  bill  than  any  of  the  others,  with  some  feUow  like  Phelps  of  New  Jer- 
sey, who  could  reach  the  constrvativt  forest  of  the  East  and  get  contributions  from  the  mannfactu- 
rtrsand  Wall  street.  *•••«•«•*«♦ 

JOHN  J.  INGALLS. 

No  man  was  ever  nominated  on  a  Presidential  ticket  who  was  so  conspicuously 
a  nonentity  as  Levi  P.  Morton,  of  New  York,  the  Republican  candidate  for  Vice- 
President.  He  was  only  in  Congress  for  a  single  term,  and  then  only  by  virtue  of 
his  money ;  but  many  a  man  has  made  a  record  in  this  time  which  served  to  show 
his  constituents  that  there  was  something  in  him  to  excite  admiration  and  to  demon- 
strate a  capacity  for  doing  somethina:  if  he  should  get  a  chance  to  do  it. 

But  in  the  case  of  Levi  P.  Morton  there  is  less  than  nothing.  He  was  never 
conspicuous  either  at  home  or  abroad  for  anything  but  his  money — and  even  this  is- 
most  conspicuous  by  being  invested  in  London  in  partnership  with  a  knight  of  the 
realm,  or  in  bonds  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad,  from  the  directory  of  which 
Mr.  Morton  has  just  retired  for  the  purposes  of  this  campaign  only.  His  money  is^ 
there,  and  nobody  has  given  so  much  as  a  hint  that  he  has  any  idea  of  giving  up  his 
investments  in  Canadian  railroads, however  much  they  may  injure  the  commerce  of 
the  country  of  which  he  hopes  to  become  the  Vice  President. 

During  his  service  in  Congress  Mr.  Morton  did  at  least  one  thing  for  which  he 
deserves  some  credit,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  and  his  friends  are  belittleing  it  and 
almost  denying  it  now.  On  April  5,  1890,  Mr.  Townshend,  of  Illinois,  moved  to 
discharge  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  from  further  consideration  of  House  Bil> 
No.  5265,  and  that  the  same  be  passed.    The  bill  was  as  follows  : 

Be  it  Enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  Assembled,  That  sections  25(13,  2504  and  2.')05,  of  Title  33.  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of 
the  United  States,  be  revised  and  amended  so  that  the  duty  on  salt,  printing-type,  print- 
ing-paper and  the  chemicals  and  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  printing-paper,  be 
repealed,  and  that  said  articles  be  placed  on  the  free  list. 

The  result  was  ayes  112,  nays  80 ;  not  voting  100.  Among  those  recorded  aa 
voting  aye  is  Levi  P.  Morton,  of  New  York. 
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Now  that  his  party  has  not  only  concluded  that  it  does  not  want  the  duty  on  the 
necessaries  of  life  removed  so  long  as  any  man  is  subjected  to  a  tax  on  the  whiskey 
he  dfinks  or  the  cigars  he  smokes,  Mr.  Morton  finds  this  little  record— this  wee 
little  bit  of  a  record — somewhat  awkward.  j 

HOW  MR.  MORTON  HAS  COME  FORWARD. 

Mr.  Morton  has  been  a  candidate  for  offices  at  various  times ;  in  fact  the  memory 
of  man  runneth  not  to  the  time  when  Mr.  Morton  has  not  been  wanting  something. 
He  has  always  a  simple  way  of  trying  to  get  things.  He  merely  goes  out  into  the 
imarket  and  tries  to  buy  them  as  he  does  his  vegetables  or  his  domestic  animals.  He 
has,  in  his  time,  wanted  to  be  in  Congress,  and  he  got  there  by  the  most  plentiful 
•use  of  his  money  made  in  England  and  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad. 

Then  after  he  had  been  in  Congress  a  year  or  two  he  thought  he  wanted  a 
bigger  place.  So  during  the  canvass  of  1880,  he  went  down  among  the  conservative 
forces  of  the  East  and  got  contributions  from  the  manufacturers  and  Wall  street.  It 
was  the  money  raised  by  Mr.  Morton's  herculean  efibrts  that  enabled  Dorsey  to  sow 
two  dollar  bills  so  liberally  in  Indiana,  in  the  guise  of  what  President  Arthur  called 
■*'8oap."  Mr.  Morton  did  not  do  this  from  pure  love  of  his  country.  He  wanted  to 
■be  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  But  when  the  election  was  over  Mr.  Blaine  and  other 
Republican  leaders  who  had  the  ear  of  the  late  President  Garfield  did  not  think 
that  Mr.  Morton  should  fix  his  price  so  high,  and  they  refused  to  pay  it. 

It  has  always  been  understood  that  Mr.  Morton  thought  the  position  of  Secre- 
•tary  of  the  Navy,  which  was  offered  him,  was  not  quite  up  to  his  demand,  perhaps 
because  he  did  not  see  any  chance  for  forming  big  enough  syndicates  in  it  to  satisfy 
■his  modest  financial  ideas.  So  Mr.  Morton  took  the  mission  to  France,  where  he 
liad  a  chance  to  spend  some  of  his  English  and  Canadian  money. 

WHAT   HIS   FRIENDS  SAID  OF  HIM. 

After  the  defeat  of  Blaine  Mr.  Morton  knew  he  had  to  come  home,  and  imme- 
diately his  imagination  was  fired  with  the  hope  of  being  elected  a  United  States 
Senator.  So  his  friends  and  his  pocket-book  went  to  Albany  and  his  candidacy  was 
-duly  announced.  It  will  be  better  to  let  the  leading  Republican  papers  of  tae  State 
of  New  York  tell  the  rest  of  the  story.  They  related  it  with  a  frankness  and  an  elo- 
-quence  which  are  most  refreshing  to  read,  even  now. 

The  Evening  Journal,  of  Albaay,  has  long  been  the  leading  paper  of  the  Repub-' 
lican  party  outside  of  those  in  the  city  of  New  York.  It  had  heard  of  Mr.  Morton 
before  he  went  up  there  in  the  winter  of  1885  to  become  a  candidate  for  Senator. 
Having  so  heard,  it  drew  and  printed  these  little  silhouettes  of  him  in  its  issue  of 
-January  8, 1885. 

I. 

WHAT  THE  B.  B.  BEHIND   HiM  W«RK. 

The  B.  B.'s  behind  the  Morton  boom  are  brag  and  "boodle. "  Brag  is  the  weapon  of 
•cowards.  It  is  the  balloon  of  vanity.  It  never  won  a  fight  or  made  a  reputation.  "Boodle 
la  one  of  the  most  expressive  and  suggesMve  words  in  the  nomenclature  of  politics. 
*'Boodle"  may  be  used  to  bribe  or  to  betray.  Ic  has  no  other  uses.  Itisalwaysaninstrumen- 
'taliiy  of  the  meanest  men  in  politics  and  is  always  used  for  the  most  ignoble  purposes.  The 
Republican  party  has  no  use  for  brag.  As  for  boodle,  the  stain  that  it  leaves  on  any  man 
who  touches  it  marks  him  for  life  and  makes  this  single  word  his  epitaph  when  he  lies  in 
the  potter's  field,  reserved  exclusively  for  "boodle"  politicians.  *  *  *  The  mem- 
bers who  prefer  Mr.  Evarts  to  Mr.  Morton  are  not  susceptible  to  disreputable  inflaences. 
Bluster  will  not  intimidate  them,  bragging  will  not  mislead  them,  "boodle"  will  not  entice 
^hem. 

II. 

CiliLINO  FOR  A  SQUARE  FIOHT  AGAINST  BBAQ  AND  BLUSTEB. 

A  self -organized  political  machine  by  methods  not  above  reproach  Is  seekin?  to  make  a 
^man  of  mark  out  of  a  man  of  money.  All  this  is  in  the  face  of  analmost  unanimous  protest 
from  the  people.  Let  It  be  a  square,  manly  fight  with  no  division  of  the  sentiment  now 
prevailing  among  the  people  and  Mr.  Morton's  candidacy  will  end  as  it  began,  in  bragr 
•and  bluster,  and  without  its  surplus  of  that  peculiar  commodity  contemptuously  described 
aa  boodle. 
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III. 
H0NB8T  MEN  AGAINST  A  MILLIONAIRK'B  UONXY. 

Wedorot  boUevo  that  all  the  braj?  and  boodle  that  can  be  injected  Into  the  Morton 
eampattrn  will  chantfu  a  BinRle  vote  in  the  list  we  have  given.  It  Is  a  pleasure  to  believe 
that  honest  men  can  stand  out  aKuinst  all  the  pressure  of  a  millionaire's  money,  if  that, 
pressure  shall  be  applied.  Why  Is  the  Morton  campaigrn,  a  secret  flght,  afraid  of  the  light, 
of  day  ?    It.  S.  V.  P. 

IV. 

A  DIMAND  THAT  HIS  TREB  TRADE  RECORD  SHODLD  END  HERB. 

All  Republicans  are  agreed  that  after  fighting  so  nobly  the  battle  of  protection  In- 
November,  the  State  of  New  York  should  send  no  free  trader  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Morton  cabled  not  long  ago  that  he  was  fully  committed  to  protection.  We 
rejoice  that  the  then  leading  candidate  for  the  Senatorshlp  appeared  to  be  fully  in  line  with 
Kepublican  sentiment.  But  we  turn  to  the  record  and  find  Mr.  Morton  on  the  wrong  side 
when  he  was  in  the  Forty  sixth  Congress. 

On  the  5th  of  April,  lf>80,  Mr.  ttlchard  W.  Townshend.  of  Illinois,  moved  to  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  House  bill  No.  .5265,  which  provided  for  repealing  tKe  d«<y  on  salt,  cer'ain 
chemicals  and  printing  paper.  The  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of 
112  to  80.  Levi  f.  Morton  followed  the  lead  of  that  able  Democrat  and  ardsnl  free  trader,  Wm. 
B.  Morriion.  and  voted  aye. 

Mr.  Mori  on's  record  as  a  free  trader  offsets  his  cablegram  as  a  protectionist.  The  Repub- 
lican party  wants  no  man  in  the  Senate  at  this  critical  period  who  has  the  taint  of  free 
trade  about  him. 

This  revelation  should  be  the  end  of  the  Morton  canvass. 

V. 

SENDING  RICH  MEN  TO  THE   SENATE  A  SERIOUS  EVIL. 

On  the  15th  of  January,  six  days  later,  the  Journal  set  its  artist  to  work  again. 
It  was  lust  the  day  before  t  he  caucus  nominations  were  made,  and  this  was  the  cheer- 
ful, smiling  picture  its  artist  drew : 

The  presence  of  rich  men  in  the  Senate,  chosen  on  account  of  their  wealth,  is  becom- 
ing an  evil  that  will  in  time  lead  \fi  soma  strong  revolution  in  public  opinion.  The 
example  of  New  York  State  should  and  does,  we  believe,  exert  a  great  influence  on  other 
States. 

VI. 

SOONDINO  A  F.SAN  OF  TRIUMPH. 

On  the  following  day  Mr.  Morton  had  been  defeated,  and  the  Journal  trod  on. 
his  prostrate  body  with  this  brief  but  exultant  paragraph: 

"The  Morton  campaign  ends  gloriously.    It  Is  an  utter  rout." 


OTHER  TINTS  ADDED  TO  THE  PICTURE. 

WHAT  LBADINa  REPUBLICAN    PAPERS  FOUND  TO  SAT  ABOUT  MORTOIT 

AND  ms  METHODS. 

I. 

To  show  that  this  was  not  a  mere  wlxim  without  support  in  the  party  it  may  be 
well  to  turn  to  the  utterances  of  ether  Republican  papers  in  the  State  and  find  Out 
what  they  thought.  The  Albany  Express  has  long  been  recognized  as  one  of  the 
most  conservative  and  at  the  same  time  reliable  newspapers  of  its  parly  in  the  State 
of  New  York.    But  on  January  7, 1885,  it  made  the  following  declaration : 

Mr.  Morton  conceived  that  his  money-bags  would  make  him  a  good  candidate,  and 
has  declined  to  withdraw  from  the  race.  Under  such  circumstances  the  men  who  will  vote 
for  him  will  be  marked.  Something  more  than  personal  favoritism  will  enter  into  this 
contest.  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  the  ETpre$s\\a»  withdrawn  from  advocating  Mr.  Mor- 
ton's c  andidac5'.  It  would  rather  win  with  a  candidate  like  Chauncey  M.  Depew,  or  Frank 
Bisoock,  or  Judge  Russell  than  with  a  man  who  goes  back  upon  his  old  friends  and  depends 
on  his  money-bags  to  elect  him. 
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II. 
THE   KIND  OF  AUGUMENTS  USED   BY  MORTON's  MAKAGERS. 

The  Buffalo  Express,  published  in  a  section  of  the  State  remote  from  Albany* 
•could  not  stand  the  candidacy  of  Mr.  Morton,  in  spite  of  its  strong  Republicanism. 
In  its  issue  of  January  10, 1885,  it  said  of  him  and  his  henchmen : 

Every  effort  will  be  made  by  the  skilled  talent  which  is  manag'ing  the  Morion  campaign 
to  break  the  Evarts  line.  These  skilled  manipulators  of  legislative  votes  are  understood  to 
be  plentifully  supplied  with  "financial  arguments,"  and  they  may  be  expected  to  bring  sore 
temptation  to  bear.  Time  has  been  that  legislators  have  fallen  before  temptation  of  this 
kind  and  the  same  may  happen  again. 

III. 

DEMANDED  THE  DEFEAT  OF  THE  BOODLE  HUNTERS. 

The  Rochester  Post-Express,  just  before  the  Republican  Senatorial  caucus  in 
January,  1885,  thus  spoke  of  Mr.  Morton's  candidacy: 

The  candidacy  of  Mr.  Morton  is  really  a  fight  for  spalls.  A  huge  deal  has  been 
arranged.  Concerned  in  it  are  some  of  the  most  unscrupulous  politicians  in  the  Republi- 
can party.  They  have  their  greedy  eyes  fixed  upon  certain  important  offices.  Not  only 
should  the  boodle  hunters  be  defeated,  but  the  man  of  brains  should  be  elected. 

IV. 

LET  THE  BEST  BRAINS  OF  THE  COUNTRY  GO   TO   THE   SENATE. 

Another  Republican  paper  in  the  Western  part  of  the  State,  the  Clyde  Times, 
said  of  Mr.  Morton's  candidacy  in  concluding  a  reference  to  the  contest  then 
pending : 

The  Senate  Chamber  should  not  be  the  place  for  vulgar  wealth  to  display  itself,  nor 
should  its  honors  be  offered  as  a  prize  for  which  riches  only  can  contend.  We  ought  to 
keep  it  what  our  fathers  intended  it  to  be,  the  highest  coudcil  chamber  of  the  nation,  in 
which  our  wise  men,  the  best  brains  of  the  country,  sbali  gather  to  consider  great  questions 
not  only  of  national  but  of  world-wide  interest. 


THE  RISING   OF  THE  TIDE   PREDICTED. 

The  Locljport  Journal  during  the  week  before  the  real  opening  of  the  contest 
in  January,  1885,  said : 

We  believe  within  the  coming  week  such  [Morron]  papers  will  note  a  rising  public  sen- 
timent against  such  a  money-bag  candidate  that  will  make  them  regret  their  present 
■choice. 

As  this  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Morton  held  by  political  friends,  and  as  nobody 
-ever  denied  the  truth  of  their  characterizations  of  him,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the 
country  will  never  reverse  their  decision.  If  his  money  was  not  sufficient  to  carry 
him  through  a  contest  in  a  single  State,  what  hope  can  he  indulge  when  he  attempts 
to  spread  it  over  the  whole  country? 

THE  CONTRAST  PRESENTED  BY  MR.  THURMAN. 

As  a  contrast  to  what  Mr.  Morton's  political  friends  say  of  him  it  may  interest 
the  world  to  read  anew  what  Mr.  Blaine  said  of  Mr.  Thurman  in  his  "Twenty  Years 
of  Congress." 

His  rank  in  the  Senate  was  established  from  the  day  he  took  his  seat,  and  was  never 
lowered  during  the  period  of  his  services.  He  was  an  admirably  disciplined  debater,  was 
fair  in  his  method  of  statement,  logical  in  his  argument,  honest  in  his  conclusions.  He  had 
no  trick  in  discussion,  no  catch  phrases  lo  secure  attention,  but  was  always  direct  and 
manly.  His  mind  was  not  preoccupied  and  engrossed  with  political  contests  or  with  affairs 
of  State.  He  had  natural  and  cultivated  tastes  outside  of  those  fields.  He  was  a  discrimi- 
nating reader  and  enjoyed  not  only  serious  books,  but  inclinfd  also  to  the  lighter  indul- 
gence of  romance  and  poetry.  These  tastes  illustrate  the  genial  side  of  his  nature  and  were 
a  fitting  compliment  to  the  stronger  and  sterner  elements  of  the  man.  His  retirement  from 
the  Senate  was  a  serious  loss  to  his  party— a  loss,  indeed,  to  the  body.  He  left  behind  him 
the  respect  of  all  with  whom  he  had  been  associated  during  his  twelve  years  of  honorable 
service.  ^ 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 
PARTY  PLATFORMS  FOR  1888. 


DECLARATION   OF   PRINCIPLES    MADE    BY    THE    REPUBLICAN,    PRO- 
HIBITION  AND   UNION   LABOR  PARTIES. 


KKPUBLICAN  PLATFORM  ADOPTED  IN  NATIONAL  CONVENTION  AT  CHICAGO,  JUNE  21 

The  Repablicans  of  the  United  States,  assembled  by  their  delegates  in  National 
Convention,  pause  on  the  threshold  of  their  proceedings  to  honor  the  memory  of 
their  first  great  leader,  the  immortal  champion  of  libtrty  and  the  rights  of  the  peo- 

Ele — Abraham  Lincoln  ;  and  to  cover,  also,  with  wreaths  of  imperishable  remem- 
rance  and  gratitude  the  heroic  names  of  our  later  leaders  who  have  more  recently 
been  called  away  from  our  councils— Grant,  Garfield,  Arthur,  Logan,  Oonkling. 
May  their  memories  be  faithfully  cherished.  We  also  recall  with  our  greetings  and 
with  prayer  for  his  recovery  the  name  of  one  of  our  living  heroe8,who8e  memory  will 
be  treasured  in  the  history  both  of  Republicans  and  of  the  Republic — the  name  of 
that  noble  soldier  and  favorite  child  of  victory,  Philip  H.  Sheridan.  In  the  spirit  of, 
those  great  leaders  and  of  our  own  devotion  to  human  liberty,  and  with  that  hostile 
ity  to  all  forms  of  despotism  and  oppression  which  is  the  fundamental  idea  of  the 
Republican  party,  we  send  fraternal  congratulation  to  our  fellow- Americans  of 
Brazil  upon  their  great  act  of  emancipation,  which  completed  the  abolition  of  slavery 
throughout  the  two  American  continents. 

\Ve  earnestly  hope  that  we  may  soon  congratulate  our  fellow -citizens  of  Irish 
birth  upon  the  peaceful  recovery  of  Home  Rule  for  Ireland. 

We  reafl3mi  our  unswerving  devotion  to  the  National  Constitution  and  to  the 
indissoluble  union  of  the  States;  to  the  autonomy  reserved  to  the  States  under  the 
Constitution;  to  the  personal  rights  and  liberties  of  citizens  in  all  the  States  and 
Territories  in  the  Union,  and  especially  to  the  supreme  and  sovereign  right  of  every 
lawful  citizen,  rich  or  poor,  native  or  foreign  born,  white  or  black,  to  cast  one  free 
ballot  in  public  elections  and  to  have  that  ballot  duly  counted ;  we  hold  the  free  and 
honest  popular  ballot  and  the  just  and  equal  representation  of  all  of  the  people  to 
be  the  foundation  of  our  republican  Government  and  demand  effective  legislation  to 
secure  the  integrity  and  purity  of  elections,  which  are  the  fountains  of  all  public 
authority. 

We  charge  that  the  present  administration  and  the  Democratic  majority  in 
Congress  owe  their  existence  to  the  suppression  of  the  ballot  by  a  criminal  nullifi- 
cation of  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States;  we  are  uncompromisingly 
in  favor  of  the  American  system  of  protection ;  we  protest  against  its  destruction,  as 
propose  1  by  the  President  and  his  party.  They  serve  the  interests  of  Europe ;  we 
will  support  the  Interests  of  America.  We  accept  the  issue  and  confidently  appeal 
to  the  people  for  their  judgment. 
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The  protective  system  must  be  maintained.  Its  abandonment  has  always  been 
followed  by  general  disaster  to  all  interests  except  those  of  the  usurer  and  the  sheriff. 
We  denounce  the  Mills  bill  as  destructive  to  the  general  business,  the  labor  and  the 
farming  interests  of  the  country,  and  we  heartily  endorse  the  consistent  and  patriotic 
action  of  the  Republican  Representatives  in  Congress  in  opposing  its  passage.  We 
condemn  the  proposition  of  the  Democratic  party  to  place  wool  on  the  free  list,  and 
we  insist  that  the  duties  thereon  shall  be  adjusted  and  maintained  so  as  to  furnish 
full  and  adequate  protection  to  that  industry. 

The  Republican  party  would  effect  all  needed  reduction  of  the  National  revenue 
by  repealing  the  taxes  upon  tobacco,  which  are  an  annoyance  and  a  burden  to  agri- 
culture, and  the  tax  upon  the  spirits  used  in  the  arts  and  for  mechanical  purposes; 
and  by  such  revision  of  the  tariff  laws  as  will  tend  to  check  imports  of  such  articles 
as  are  produced  by  our  people,  the  production  of  which  gives  employment  to  our 
labor,  and  release  from  import  duties  those  articles  of  foreign  production  (except  lux- 
uries), the  like  of  which  cannot  be  produced  at  home. 

If  there  shall  still  remain  a  larger  revenue  tlian  is  requidtefor  t?ie  wants  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, we  fa^or  tlie  entire  repeal  of  internal  taxes  rather  tlian  the  surrender  of  any^ 
part  of  our  protective  sydem,  at  the  joint  beliests  of  tJie  whu^key  trusts  and  the  agents  of 
foreign  manufacturers. 

We  declare  our  hostility  to  the  introduction  into  this  country  of  foreign  con" 
tract  labor  and  of  Chinese  labor,  alien  to  our  civilization  and  Constitution,  and  we 
demand  the  rigid  enforcement  of  the  existing  law  against  it,  and  favor  such  imme- 
diate legislation  as  will  exclude  such  labor  from  our  shores. 

We  declare  our  opposition  to  all  combinations  of  capital  organized  in  trusts  or 
otherwise  to  control  arbitrarily  the  condition  of  trade  among  our  citizens,  and  we 
recommend  to  Congress  and  the  State  Legislatures,  in  their  respective  jurisdictions, 
such  legislation  as  will  prevent  the  execution  of  all  schemes  to  oppiesstbe  people  hj 
undue  charges  on  their  supplies  by  unjust  rates  for  the  transportation  of  their  pro- 
ducts to  market.  We  approve  the  legislation  by  Congress  to  prevent  alike  unjust 
burdens  and  unfair  discriminations  between  the  States. 

We  reaffirm  the  policy  of  appropriating  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States- 
to  be  homesteads  for  American  citizens  and  settlers,  not  aliens,  which  the  Republi- 
can party  efctablit-hed  in  1863  against  the  persistent  opposition  of  the  Democrats  in 
Congress,  and  which  has  brought  our  great  Western  domain  into  such  magnificent 
development.  The  restoration  of  unearned  railroad  land  grants  to  the  public  domain, 
for  the  use  of  actual  settlers,  which  was  begun  uader  the  Administration  of  Presi- 
dent Arthur,  should  be  continued.  We  deny  that  the  Democratic  party  has  ever 
restored  one  acre  to  the  people,  but  declare  that  by  the  joint  action  of  Republicans 
and  Democrats  ajbout  fifty  millions  of  acres  of  unearned  lauds,  originally  granted 
for  the  construction  of  railroads,  have  been  restored  to  the  public  domain  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  conditions  inserted  by  the  -Republican  party  in  the  original  grants.  We 
charge  the  Democratic  Administration  with  failure  to  execute  the  laws  securing  to 
settlers  title  to  their  homesteads  and  with  using  appropriations  made  for  that  pur- 
pose to  harass  innocent  settlers  with  spies  and  prosecutions  under  the  false  pretense 
ot  exposing  frai  ds  and  vindicating  the  law. 

The  government  by  Congress  of  the  Territories  is  based  upon  necessity  only,  ta 
the  end  that  they  may  become  States  in  the  Union  ;  therefore  whenever  the  condi- 
tions of  population,  material  resources,  public  intelligence  and  morals  are  such  as  to- 
insure  a  stable  local  government  therein,  the  people  of  such 'I'erritories  should  be 
permitted  as  a  right  inherent  in  them  the  right  to  form  for  themselves  constitutions 
and  State  governments,  and  be  admitted  into  the  Union,  Pending  the  prepa- 
ration for  Statehood  ail  ffficers  thereof  should  be  selected  from  the  bonafide  resi- 
dents and  citizens  of  the  Territory  wherein  they  are  to  serve  South  Dakota  should 
of  right  be  immediately  admitted  as  a  State  under  the  constitution  framed  and 
adopted  by  her  people,  and  we  heartily  endorse  the  action  of  the  Republican  Senate 
in  twice  passing  bills  for  her  admission.  The  refusal  of  the  Democratic  House  of 
Representatives,  for  partisan  purposes,  to  favorably  consider  these  bills  is  a  willful 
violation  of  the  sacred  American  principle  of  local  self  government,  and  merits  the 
condemnation  of  all  just  men.    The  pending  bills  in  the  Senate  for  acts  to  enable 
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the  people  of  Washington,  North  Dakota  and  Montana  Territories  to  form  consti- 
tutions and  esliiblisli  State  governments  shall  be  passed  without  unnecessary  delay. 
The  liepublican  party  pledges  itself  to  do  all  in  its  power  to  facilitate  the  admission 
of  tlie  Territories  of  New  Mexico,  Wyoming,  Idaho  and  Ari7A)n*  to  the  enjoyment 
of  self-government  as  States,  such  of  them  as  are  now  qualilied  as  soon  as  possible 
and  the  others  as  soon  as  they  become  so. 

The  political  power  of  the  Mormon  Church  in  the  Territories,  as  ezercifled  in 
the  past,  is  a  menace  to  free  institutions,  a  danger  no  longer  to  be  suffered,  therefore 
we  pledge  the  liepublican  party  to  appropriate  liigislation,  a^^serting  the  sovereignty 
of  the  nation  in  all  Territories  where  the  same  is  questioned,  and  in  furtherance  of 
that  end  to  place  upon  the  statute  books  legislation  stringent  enough  to  divorce  the 
political  from  the  ecclesiastical  power  and  thus  stamp  out  the  attendant  wickedness 
of  polygamy. 

The  Republican  party  is  in  favor  of  the  use  of  both  gold  and  silver  as  money, 
and  condemns  the  policy  of  ihe  Democratic  Administration  in  its  efforts  to  demoni- 
tize  silver  and  the  reduction  of  letter  postage  to  one  cent  per  ounce. 

In  a  republic  like  ours,  where  the  citizen  is  the  sovereign  and  the  official  the 
servant,  where  no  power  is  exercisod  except  by  the  will  of  the  people,  it  is  import- 
ant .that  the  sovereign — the  people— should  possess  intelligence.  The  free  school  is 
the  promoter  of  that  intelligence  which  is  to  preserve  us  a  Iree  nation.  Therefore 
the  State  or  nation,  or  both  combined,  should  support  free  institutions  of  learning 
sufficient  to  afford  to  every  child  growing  up  in  the  land  the  opportunity  of  a  good 
common  school  education. 

We  earnestly  recommend  that  prompt  action  be  fciken  by  Congress  in  the  enact- 
ment of  such  legislation  as  will  best  secure  the  rehabitation  of  our  American  mer- 
chant marine,  and  we  protest  against  the  passage  by  Congress  of  a  free  ship  bill  as 
cidculated  to  work  injustice  to  labor  by  lessening  the  wages  of  those  engaged  in 
preparing  materials  as  well  as  those  directly  employed  in  our  shipyards. 

We  demand  appropriations  for  the  early  rebuilding  of  our  navy,  for  the  con- 
struction of  coast  fortifications  and  modern  ordnance  and  other  approved  modem 
means  of  defense  for  the  protection  of  our  defenseless  harbors  and  cities,  for  the 
payment  of  just  pensions  to  our  soldiers,  for  the  necessary  works  of  national  import- 
ance in  the  improvement  of  harbors  and  the  channels  of  internal,  coastwise  and  for- 
eign commerce  for  the  encouragement  of  the  shipping  interests  of  the  Atlantic,  Gulf 
and  Pacific  States,  as  well  as  for  the  payment  of  the  maturing  public  debt.  This 
policy  will  give  employment  to  our  labor,  activity  to  our  various  industries,  increase 
the  security  of  our  country,  promote  trade,  open  new  and  direct  markets  for  our 
produce,  and  cheapen  the  cost  of  transportation.  We  affirm  this  to  be  far  better 
for  our  country  than  the  Democratic  policy  of  loaning  the  Government's  money, 
without  interest,  to  pet  banks. 

The  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  by  the  present  iVd ministration  has  been  distin- 
guished by  its  inefficiency  and  its  cowardice,  having  withdrawn  from  the  Senate  all 
pending  treaties  offered  by  the  Repubiican  Administration  for  the  removal  of  foreign 
burdens  and  restrictions  upon  our  commerce,  and  force  its  extension  into  better  mar- 
kets. It  has  neither  effected  nor  proposed  any  others  in  their  stead.  Professing 
adherence  to  the  Monroe  doctrine,  it  has  seen  with  idle  complacency  the  extension 
of  foreign  influence  in  Central  America  and  of  foreign  trade  everywhere  among  our 
neighbors.  It  has  refused  to  charter,  sanction  or  encourage  any  American  organi- 
zation for  constructing  the  Nicaragua  Canal,  a  work  of  vital  importance  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Monroe  doctrine,  and  of  our  national  influence  in  Central  and  South 
America,  and  necessary  for  the  development  of  trade  with  our  Pacific  territory,  with 
South  America  and  with  the  islands  and  further  coasts  of  the  Pacific  ocean. 

We  arraign  the  present  Democratic  administration  for  its  weak  and  unpatriotic 
treatment  of  the  fisheries  question  and  its  pusillanimous  surrender  of  the  essential 
privileges  to  which  our  fishing  vessels  are  entitled  in  Canadian  ports  under  the 
treaty  of  1818,  the  reciprocal  maritime  legislation  of  1830  and  the  comity  of  nations, 
and  which  Canadian  fishing  vessels  receive  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States.  We 
condemn  the  policy  of  the  present  administration  and  the  Democratic  majority  in 
Congress  toward  our  fisheries  as  unfriendly  and  conspicuously  unpatriotic,  and  as 
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tending  to  destroy  a  valuable  national  industry  and  an  indispensable  resource  of 
defense  against  a  foreign  enemy. 

The  name  of  American  applies  alike  to  all  citizens  of  the  Republic,  and  imposes 
upon  all  alike  the  same  obligation  of  obedience  to  the  laws.  At  the  same  time  that 
citizenship  is  and  must  be  the  panoply  and  safeguard  of  him  who  wears  it,  and  pro- 
tect him,  whether  high  or  low,  rich  or  poor,  in  all  his  civil  rights.  It  should  and 
must  aflFord  him  protection  at  home,  and  follow  him  and  protect  him  'abroad  in 
whatever  land  he  may  be  on  a  lawful  errand. 

The  men  who  abandoned  the  Republican  parly  in  1884  and  continued  to  adhere 
to  the  Democratic  party  have  deserted  not  only  the  cause  of  honest  government,  of 
sound  finance,  or  freedom  or  purity  of  the  ballot,  but  specially  have  deserted  the 
cause  of  reform  in  the  civil  service.  We  will  not  fail  to  keep  our  pledges  because 
they  have  broken  theirs,  or  because  their  candidate  has  broken  his.  We  therefore 
repeat  our  declaration  of  1884,  to  wit :  "The  reform  of  the  civil  service,  auspiciously 
begun  under  the  Republican  administration,  should  be  completed  by  the  further 
e-Ktension  of  the  reform  system  already  established  by  law  to  all  the  grades  of  the 
service  to  which  it  is  applicable ;  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  reform  should  be 
observed  in  all  executive  appointments,  and  all  laws  at  variance  with  the  object  of 
existing  reform  legislation  should  be  repealed,  to  the  end  that  the  dangers  to  free 
institutions  which  lurk  in  the  power  of  official  patronage  may  be  wisely  and  effec- 
tively avoided. 

The  gratitude  of  the  nation  to  the  defenders  of  the  Union  cannot  be  measured 
by  laws.  The  legislation  of  Congress  should  conform  to  the  pledge  made  by  a  loyal 
people  and  be  so  enlarged  and  extended  as  to  provide  against  the  possibility  that 
any  man  who  wore  the  Federal  uniform  shall  become  an  inmate  of  an  almshouse 
or  dependent  upon  private  charity.  In  the  presence  of  an  overflowing  Treasury 
it  would  be  a  public  scandal  to  do  less  for  those -whose  valorous  service  preserved 
the  Government.  We  denounce  the  hostile  spirit  ehown  by  President  Cleveland 
in  his  numerous  vetoes  of  messages  for  pension  relief  and  the  action  of  the  Demo- 
cratic House  of  Representatives  in  refusing  even  a  consideration  of  general  pension 
legislation. 

In  support  of  the  principles  herewith  enunciated  we  invite  the  co-operation  of 
patriotic  men  of  all  parties,  and  especially  of  all  workingmen  whose  prosperity  is 
seriously  threatened  by  the  free-trade  policy  of  the  present  administration. 

PROHIBITION   PLATFORM  ADOPTED  IN   NATIONAL  CONVENTION  AT    INDIANAPOLIS, 

MAY   31. 

Preamble :  The  Prohibition  party,  in  National  Convention  assembled,  acknowl- 
edging Almighty  God  as  the  source  of  all  power  in  government,  do  hereby 
declare : 

1.  That  the  manufacture,  importation,  exportation,  transportation  and  sale  of 
alcoholic  beverages  should  be  made  public  crimes  and  prohibited  as  such. 

2.  That  such  Prohibition  must  be  secured  through  amendments  of  our  National 
and  State  Constitutions,  enforced  by  adequate  laws  adequately  supported  by 
administrative  authority ;  and  to  this  end  the  organization  of  the  Prohibition  party 
is  imperatively  demanded  in  State  and  nation. 

3.  That  any  form  of  license,  taxation  or  regulation  of  the  liquor  traffic  is  con- 
trary to  good  government ;  that  any  party  which  supports  regulation,  license,  or 
taxation,  enters  into  alliance  with  such  traffic  and  becomes  the  actual  foe  of  the 
State's  welfare ;  and  that  we  arraign  the  Republican  and  Democratic  parties  for 
their  persistent  attitude  in  favor  of  the  license  iniquity,  whereby  they  oppose  the 
demand  of  the  people  for  Prohibition,  and,  through  open  complicity  with  the  liquor 
crime,  defeat  the  enforcement  of  law. 

4.  For  the  immediate  abolition  of  the  internal  revenue  system,  whereby  our 
National  Government  is  deriving  support  from  our  greatest  national  vice. 
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5.  That  an  adequate  public  revenue  bein^  necessary,  it  may  properly  he  raised 
■fcv  import  duties;  but  Import  duties  should  be  so  reduced  that  no  surplus  shall  be 
SKI  ■  '  1  in  the  Treasury,  and  that  the  burdens  i)f  taxation  shall  be  removed 
fi  rlotliing  and  other  comforts  and  necessaries  of  life,  and  imposed  on 
«u.  .1  cw  .,v  II rf  of  import  as  will  give  protection  both  to  the  manufacturing  employer 
andproduciug  lal)orer  against  the  competition  of  the  world. 

6.  That  the  right  of  suffrage  rests  on  no  mere  circumstance  of  race,  color,  sex 
-or  nationality ;  and  that  where,  from  any  cause,  it  has  l)een  withheld  from  citizens 

who  are  of  suitable  age  and  mentally  and  morally  qualified  for  the  exercise  of  an 
intelligent  ballot,  it  should  be  restored  by  the  people  through  the  legislatures  of  the 
f  evcral  States  on  such  educational  basis  aa  they  may  deem  wise. 

7.  That  civil  service  appointment  for  all  civil  offices  chiefly  clerical  in  their 
duties  should  be  based  upon  moral,  intellectual  and  physical  qualiticatious,  and  not 
upon  party  service  or  party  necessity. 

8.  For  the  abolition  of  polygamy  and  the  establishment  of  uniform  laws  govern- 
ing marriage  and  divorce. 

9.  For  prohibiting  all  combinations  of  capital  to  control  and  to  increase  the  cost 
•of  products  for  popular  consumption. 

10.  For  the  preservation  and  defense  of  the  Sabbath  as  a  civil  institution,  with- 
out oppressing  any  who  religiously  observe  the  same  on  any  other  than  the  first 
day  of  the  week. 

11.  That  arbitration  is  the  Christian,  wise  and  economic  method  of  settling 
national  differences,  and  the  same  method  should,  by  judicious  legislation,  be 
applied  to  the  settlement  of  disputes  between  large  bodies  of  employes  and  their 
employers.  That  the  abolition  of  the  sa'ooa  would  remove  burdens — moral,  phy- 
sical, pecuniary  and  social — which  now  oppress  labor  of  its  earnings,  and  would 
prove  to  be  a  wise  and  successful  way  of  promoting  labor  reform;  and  we  invite 
labor  and  capital  to  unite  with  us  for  the  accomplishment  thereof.  That  monopoly 
in  land  is  a  wrong  to  the  people,  and  the  public  land  should  be  reserved  to  actual 
settlers;  and  that  men  and  women  should  receive  equal  wages  for  equal  work. 

12.  Ttiat  onr  immigration  laws  should  be  so  enforced  as  to  prevent  the  intro- 
duction into  our  country  of  all  convicts,  inmates  of  other  dependent  institutions  and 
all  others  physically  incapacitated  for  self  support;  and  that  no  person  should  have 
the  ballot  in  any  State  who  is  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

13.  Rec<5gnizing  and  declaring  that  Prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic  has  become 
tlie  dominant  issue  in  national  politics,  we  invite  to  full  party  fellowship  all  who  on 
this  one  dominant  issue  are  with  us  agreed  in  full  belief  that  this  party  can  and  will 
remove  sectional  differences,  and  promote  national  unity,  and  Insure  the  best  wel- 
fare of  our  entire  land. 

The  convention,  besides  several  complimentary  resolutions  endorsing  different 
co-operative  movements,  adopted  the  following  : 

Resolved,  That  we  hold  that  men  are  born  free  and  equal,  and  should  be  made 
secure  in  all  their  civil,  legal  and  political  rights. 

Resolved,  That  we  condemn  the  Democratic  and  Republican  parties  for  per- 
sistently denying  the  right  of  self-government  to  the  600,000  people  of  Dakota. 

CANDIDATES  FOB  PRESIDENT   AND  VICE-PRESIDENT. 

The  convention  nominated  Clinton  B.  Fisk,  of  New  Jersey,  for  President  by 
acclamation 

For  Vice-President,  John  A.  Brooks,  of  Missouri,  was  nominated,  also  by  accla- 
mation. 

III. 

CXION    LABOR    PLATFORM    ADOPTED    IN  NATIONAL  CONVENTION  AT  CINCINNATI, 

MAY  l-?>: 

General  discontent  prevails  on  the  part  of  the  wealth- producer.  Farmers  are 
suffering  from  a  poverty  which  has  forced  most  of  them  to  mortgage  their  estates, 
and  the  prices  of  products  are  so  low  as  to  offer  no  relief  except  through  bankruptcy. 
Laborers  are  sinking  into  greater  dependence.    Strikes  are  resorted  to  without 
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bringing  relief,  because  of  the  inability  of  employers  in  many  cases  to  pay  living: 
wages,  while  more  and  more  are  driven  into  the  street.  Business  men  find  collee- 
tions  almost  impossible,  and  meantime  hundreds  of  millions  of  idle  public  money 
which  is  needed  for  relief  is  locked  up  in  the  United  States  Treasury  or  placed  with- 
out interest  in  favored  banks  in  grim  mockery  of  distress.  Land  monopoly  flourishea 
as  never  before,  and  more  owners  of  the  soil  are  daily  becoming  tenants.  Great 
transportation  corporations  still  succeed  in  extorting  their  profits  on  watered  stock 
through  unjust  charges.  The  United  States  Senate,  has  become  an  open  scandal,  its- 
membership  being  purchased  by  the  rich  in  open  defiance  of  the  popular  will.  Vari- 
ous efforts  are  made  to  squander  the  public  money,  which  are  designed  to  empty 
the  Treasury  without  paying  the  public  debt.  Under  these  and  other  alarming 
conditions  we  appeal  to  the  people  of  our  country  to  come  out  of  old  party 
organizations,  whose  indifference  to  the  public  welfare  is  responsible  for  this  distress, 
and  aid  the  Union  Labor  party  to  repeal  existing  class  legislation  and  relieve  the 
distress  of  our  industries  by  establishing  the  following : 

While  we  believe  that  the  proper  solution  of  the  financial  distress  will  greatly 
relieve  those  now  in  danger  of  losing  their  homes  by  mortgage  foreclosures,  and' 
enable  all  industrious  persons  to  secure  a  home  as  the  highest  result  of  civilization,. 
we  oppose  land  monopoly  in  every  form,  demand  the  forfeiture  of  unearned  grants, 
the  limitation  of  land  ownership  and  such  other  legislation  as  will  stop  speculation  in- 
lands and  holding  it  unused  from  those  whose  necessities  require  it.  We  believe 
the  earth  was  made  for  the  people  and  not  to  make  an  idle  aristocracy  to  subsist 
through  rents  upon  the  toils  of  the  industrious,  and  that  corners  in  land  are  as  bad' 
as  corners  in  food,  and  that  those  who  are  not  residents  or  citizens  should  not  be- 
allowed  to  own  lands  in  the  United  States.  A  homestead  should  be  exempt  to  a 
limited  extent  from  execution  or  taxation. 

The  means  of  communication  and  transportation  shall  be  owned  by  the  people 
as  is  the  United  States  postal  system. 

The  establishment^of  a  national  monetary  system  in  the  interest  of  the  producer, 
instead  of  the  speculator  and  usurer,  by  which  the  circulating  medium  in  necessary 
quantity  and  full  legal  tender,  shall  be  issued  directly  to  the  people  without  the 
intervention  of  banks  and  loaned  to  citizens  upon  land  security  at  a  low  rate  of 
interest  so  as  to  relieve  them  from  the  extortion  of  usury  and  enable  them  to  control 
the  money  supply.  Postal  savings  banks  should  be  established,  and  while  we  have- 
free  coinage  of  gold  we  should  have  free  coinage  of  silver.  We  demand  the  imme- 
diate application  of  all  the  money  in  the  United  States  Treasury  to  the  payment  of 
the  bonded  debt,  and  condemn  the  further  issue  of  interest-bearing  bonds,  either  by 
the  National  Government  or  by  States,  Territories  or  Municipalities. 

Arbitration  should  take  the  place  of  strikes  and  other  injurious  methods  of  set- 
tling labor  disputes.  The  letting  of  convict  labor  to  contractors  should  be  prohib- 
ited, the  contract  system  be  abolished  on  public  works,  the  hours  of  labor  in  indus- 
trial establishments  be  reduced  commensurate  with  the  increased  production  by 
labor-saving  machinery,  employes  protected  from  bodily  injury,  equal  pay  for  equal 
work  for  both  sexes,  and  labor,  agricultural  and  co-operative  associations  be  fos- 
tered and  encouraged  by  law.  The  foundation  of  a  republic  is  in  the  intelligence  of 
its  citizens,  and  children  who  are  driven  into  workshops,  mines  and  factories,  are 
deprived  of  the  education  which  should  be  secured  to  all  by  proper  legislation. 

We  demand  the  passage  of  a  service  pension  bill  to  every  honorably  discharged 
soldier  and  sailor  of  the  United  States. 

A  graduated  income  tax  is  the  most  equitable  system  of  taxation,  placing  the 
burden  of  government  on  those  who  can  best  afford  to  pay,  instead  of  laying  it  on 
the  farmers  and  producers,  and  exempting  millionaires,  bondholders  and  corpora- 
tions. 

We  demand  a  constitutional  amQi^dment  making  United  States  Senators  elective- 
by  a  direct  vote  of  the  people. 

We  demand  the  strict  enforcement  of  laws  prohibiting  the  importation  of  sub- 
jects of  foreign  countries  under  contracts. 

We  demand  the  passage  and  enforcement  of  such  legislation  as  will  absolutely 
exclude  the  Chinese  from  the  United  States. 
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The  right  to  vote  is  inherent  in  citizenship,  irrespective  of  sex,  and  is  properly 
''ivithin  the  province  of  state  legislation. 

The  paramount  issues  to  be  solved  in  the  interests  of  humanitv  are  the  abolition 
■of  usury,  monopoly  and  trusts,  and  we  denounce  the  Democratic  and  Republican 
.parties  for  creating  and  perpetuating  these  monstrous  evils. 

IV. 

DEMOCRATIC   STATE  PLATFORMS  ON  THE  TARIFF,  1888. 

Alabama. — We  are  unalterably  opposed  to  the  general  war  tariff.  We  demand 
a  reform  of  the  tariff  and  a  reduction  of  the  surplus  in  the  Treasury  by  a  reduciioa 
of  tariff  taxation. 

California. — We  heartily  indorse  that  progressive  measure,  commensurate  with 
and  made  necessary  bv  the  growth  and  needs  of  our  country,  the  message  of  the 
President  urging  a  reform  in  our  tariff  which  will  lessen  exactions  now  practiced 
■upon  our  people. 

Colorado. — We  heartily  indorse  the  last  message  of  President  Cleveland. 

Connecticut. — We  approve  of  the  demand  for  a  readjustment  of  the  tariff, 
Tegardfal  of  our  industrial  intertsts  and  the  interests  of  labor  against  the^ cheaper 
labor  of  Europe,  *  *  *  and  that  the  revenue  shall  be  reduced  to  the  needs  of 
the  Governmcttt. 

Dakota. — We  indorse  the  mtssage  of  President  Grover  Cleveland  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  in  favor  of  reduction  of  surplus  revenue  in  the  Treasury 
by  the  cutting  down  of  the  onerous  and  burdensome  revenue  taxation  upon  the 
necessaries  of  life. 

Georgia. — The  message  of  President  Cleveland  *  *  *  was  a  statesmanlike 
and  true  declaration  of  the  time  honored  principles  of  the  Democratic  party,  and 
meets  our  hearty  andunqualifiedindoraement,  and  we  accept  and  com  mend  the  mes- 
sage as  embracing  the  principles  of  the  Democratic  party  upon  this  great  issue. 

Illinois. — We  admire  his  (the  President's)  candor  and  applaud  his  courage  in 
•yoicing  in  his  recent  message  to  Congress  *  *  *  the  Democratic  doctrine  that 
the  constitutional  tax  power  of  the  Government  is  exhausted  when  the  Government 
has  by  means  of  it  exacted  from  the  people  a  sufficient  amount  of  revenue  to  meet 
the  necessary  expenses  of  the  Government  economically  administered. 

Indiana.— We  insist  that  the  taxes  on  imports  be  reduced  to  the  lowest  point 
•consistent  with  efficiency  in  the  public  service,  and  we  demand  a  revision  and  reform 
of  the  present  unjust  tariff  as  recommended  in  the  late  message  of  the  President. 

Iowa. — We  are  opposed  to  the  exercise  of  the  taxing  power  for  any  but  public 
purposes,  and  fully  and  unqualitiedly  declare  President  Cleveland's  message  as  the 
views  of  the  Iowa  Democracy  on  the  tariff  question. 

"^rr  Kentucky. — The  Democrats  of  Kentucky  do  especialy  declare  *  *  *  their 
unflagging  devotion  to  the  doctrine  laid  down  in  the  President's  last  annual  message 
to  Congress.  *  *  *  They  indorse  the  proposal  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
'tee,  known  as  the  MUIs  bill,  as  a  fair,  conservative,  and  practical  measure  of  revenue 
reform. 

Maine. — We  do  not  advocate  free  trade,  but  favor  and  desire  a  revision  of  the 
present  unjust  and  burdensome  tariff  laws. 

jtfary^mf.— Unnecessary  taxation  is  unjust  taxation  and  ought  not  to  be  longer 
tolerated. 

Michigan. — We  declare  ourselves  in  fullest  sympathy  with  the  letter  and  spirit 
of  the  President's  message  upon  this  subject.  It  is  a  manly  State  paper  *  *  * 
and  has  pure  justice  and  holy  truth  for  its  inspiration. 

Minnesota. — The  time  has  come  for  a  thorough  revision  and  a  radical  reduction 
-of  the  existing  revenue  taxes.  We  insist  that  this  work  be  at  once  begun  and 
-speedily  consummated  without  further  evasion,  or  delay. 

Misiimppi.—WQ  approve  without  qualification,  the  Mills  bill  *  »  *  and 
applaud  the  course  of  our  representatives  who  have  given  it  a  hearty  and  unani- 
mous support. 

Missouri. — We  instruct  our  delegates  (to  the  National  Convention)  *  *  ♦ 
to  vote  for  a  platform  embodying  the  principles  of  tariff  reform  set  forth  in  his  (the 
President's)  last  annual  message. 
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Nebraska. — The  Democrats  of  Nebraska  heartily  indorse  the  views  of  President 
Cleveland  on  this  issue,  which  were  so  admirably  expressed  in  his  message  to  the- 
Fiftieth  Congress,  and  they  urge  upon  the  National  Democracy  about  to  assemble  itt 
St.  Louis  a  similar  expression  from  its  couficils.  » 

Nevada. — We  denounce  the  present  tariff  system.    *    *    *    We  declare  that 
taxation  should  be  limited  to  the  requirements  of  government,  and  the  burden  of" 
taxation  should  rf  st  upon  those  who  use  luxuries  rather  than  upon  those  who  use 
only  the  necessaries  of  life. 

New  Hampshire. — They  (the  Democracy  of  New  Hampshire)  fully  approve  of 
the  President's  message  to  Congress  on  the  subject  of  tariff  reform  and  the  reduction 
of  war  taxes  to  the  end  that  the  labor  of  the  country  be  relieved  of  onerous  and 
unnecessary  burdens. 

New  Jersey.  —It  (the  Democracy  of  New  Jersey)  urges  upon  Representatives  of 
the  Democratic  party  in  Congress  *  *  *  a  reduction  of  the  redundant  revenue 
of  the  Government  and  th"^  revision  of  the  tariff,  with  a  due  regard  for  the  interests 
of  the  agricultural  and  manufacturing  industries  and  of  labor  and  capital  to  be 
affected  thereby. 

New  York. — The  allegiance  and  adherence  of  the  State  Democracy  *  «■  * 
are  liereby  again  declared  with  an  explicit  approval  of  the  doctrines  affirmed  in  the 
last  annual  message  of  the  President  to  Congress. 

Ohio. — We  approve  the  Mills  Tariff  bill  as  the  practical  expression  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party. 

Oregon. — We  most  earnestly  and  unqualifiedl  7  indorse  the  policy  of  tariff  revision 
and  reduction  of  the  surplus  revenue  to  the  needs  of  the  Government  economically 
administered,  as  set  forth  in  the  President's  last  annual  message  to  Congress.  We 
believe  *  *  *  that  unnecessary  taxation  is  unjust  taxation  and  oppression, 
and  that  the  public  revenue  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  derived  from  taxes  levied 
upon  the  luxuries  rather  than  the  necessities  of  life. 

Pennsylvania. — We  give  our  most  hearty  and  emphatic  indorsement  to  the 
recommendations  of  President  Cleveland's  last  annual  message  to  Congress  and 
*  *  *  we  recommend  to  Congress  the  prompt  adoption  of  the  Revenue 
Reform  bill  reported  from  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means. 

Rhode  Island — Reduction  of  taxation  is  an  imperative  duty,  and  should  be 
made  first  upon  those  articles  which  can  be  classed  as  necessaries  to  the  whole  peo- 
ple, men,  women  and  children. 

South  Carolina — The  message  of  the  President  advocating  reduction  in  revenue 
is  indorsed  as  a  statesmanlike  and  practical  way  in  which  to  relieve  the  overburdened 
people  without  injury  to  the  laborer  or  damage  to  capital. 

Tennessee  — The  views  of  the  President  in  his  message  to  Congress  in  regard  to 
the  tariff  are  pure  Jeffersonian  Democracy  and  sound  statesmanship,  therefore 'we 
heartily  indorse  his  views  as  expressed  in  said  message. 

I'exas. — We  indorse  the  views  expressed  by  Grover  Cleveland,  our  President,  in 
his  last  annual  message  on  the  subject  of  the  tariff.  *  *  *  We  indorse  the 
tariff  bill  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  commonly  known  as  the 
Mills  Tariff  bill. 

Vermont. — We  favor  such  a  revision  of  the  tariff  bill  as  will  reduce  taxation  to 
the  needs  of  the  Government  economically  administered,  and  will  especially  relieve 
the  poor  and  benefit  all  by  freeing  from  tax  the  necessaries  of  life  and  taxing  as 
lightly  as  practicable  other  articles  most  commonly  consumed  or  used,  and  raw 
materials. 

Virginm. — The  simple  and  plain  duty  which  is  due  to  the  people  is,  in  the- 
language  of  President  Cleveland,  "to  reduce  taxation  to  the  necessary  expenses  of  au 
economical  operation  of  the  Government,  and  to  restore  to  the  business  of  the  coun- 
try the  money  which  we  hold  in  the  Treasury  through  the  perversion  of  govern- 
mental powers." 

Wisconsin. — We  demand  *  *  *  that  taxation  be  reduced  in  strict  con- 
formity to  the  principles  laid  down  by  President  Cleveland  in  his  message  to  the- 
Fiftieth  Congress. 
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CHAPTER  XL. 
THE  HISTORY  OF  TARIFF  CHANGES. 


A    COMPLETE  ACCOUNT   OF    AMERICAN   TARIFF    LEGISLATION,   FROM 

THE   FOUNDATION  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  TO   THE   PASSAGE 

OF  THE   MILLS   BILL   BY  THE   HOUSE. 


The  first  tariff  act  was  passed  on  the  4th  of  July,  1789;  the  last  one  on  the  3d  of 

March,  1883.    Including  these  two  there  have  been  fifty-five  tariff  acts  passed  in 

ninety-nine  years.    Most  of  them  did  not  make  radical  changes  in  the  tariff.    The 

tariffs  usually  considered  most  important  by  historians  were  passed  as  follows,  and 

they  have  all  been  named,  also,  as  follows : 

Compromise  tariff 1833 

Whig  tariff 18*2 

Walker  tariff 1846 

Morrill  tariff 1861 

The  general  effects  of  these  various  tariffs,  and  of  the  modifications  made  in 

them  between  times,  may  be  traced  in  the  following  table,  which  shows  the  average 

rate  of  tax  paid  on  all  taxed  imports  for  each  year  since  1791.    There  was  always  a 

free  list— always  absolute  free  trade  in  many  things — but  here  are  the  average  rates 

for  the  year  on  the  things  actually  taxed  : 


Hamilton  tariff 1789 

Calhoun  tariff ....1816 

Clay  tariff 1834 

Abominations  tariff 1828 


Year.  Per  cent. 

1791 15  34 

1792 11.54 

1793 14.68 

1794 17.10 

1795 11.21 

1796 12  02 

1797 15.60 

1798 19.99 

1799 19.ro 

1800 17.42 

1801 16.61 

1802 30.67 

1803 20.52 

1804 22.76 

1805 19.19 

1806 21.23 

1807 20.09 

1808 87.22 

1809 18.80 

1810 14.07 

1811 85.62 

1812 13.07 

1813 69.03 

1814 46.79 

1815 6.84 


Year.  Per  cent. 

1841 34.5B 

1842 2581 

1843 29.19 

1844 36  88 

1845 34.45 

1846  33.a5 

1847 28.021 

1848 26.281 

1849 2811 

1860 27.14 

1851 2^.63 

1853 27.aS 

1853 25.9:! 

18.54 25.61 

1855 28.S3 

ia56 26.05 

1857 22.45 

1858 22  43 

1859 1«.5») 

1860 I9.(i7 

1861 18.84 

1863 36.20 

1863 32.62 

1864 88.69 

1865 47  56 


Y(  ar.  Per  cent. 

1^66 4885 

1867 ^6.67 

1868 48.63 

1869 47.22 

1870 47.08 

1H71 43.95 

1872 41.35 

1873 38.07 

1874 38.53 

1875 40.68 

1876 44.74 

1877 42.89 

1S78 42.75 

1879 44.87 

18M) 43.48 

1881   43.30 

1883 43.66 

1883 43.45 

18H4 41.61 

1885 4.5.86 

1886 46.65 

1887 47.10 

Betlm't'd  average 
rate  under  Mills 
;     bill 42.4» 
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The  reader  will  be  surprised  to  observe  that  the  liighest  average  rate  was  in 
1813  and  the  lowest  in  1815,  although  there  intervened  no  important  change  in  the 
law,  and  that  the  rate  for  1813  was  ten  times  as  high  as  for  1815.  Washington  never 
lived  to  see  the  tariff  average  as  high  as  20  per  cent. — less  than  half  the  rate  left  by 
the  Mills  bill — though  the  year  before  he  died,  1798,  shaved  it  pretty  close.  It  was 
not  until  1813,  when  the  Government  was  24  years  old,  and  was  in  the  midst  of  war, 
that  the  average  rate  reached  the  point  proposed  in  the  Mills  bill.  It  has  passed  that 
point  in  only  27  of  the  98  years  covered  by  the  table,  and  16  of  these  have  been  since 
1861,  when  the  Morrill  bill  passed. 

The  average  rate  collected  in  1887  has  been  exceeded  but  thirteen  times  in  our 
history,  and  eight  of  these  were  before  the  war.  The  highest  series  of  rates  collected 
for  any  term  of  seven  years  was  from  1824  to  1830,  inclusive.  It  actually  averaged 
for  the  seven  years  more  than  52  per  cent.  Numerous  other  interesting  compari- 
sons will  occur  to  the  student. 


THE  BATES  ON  GOODS  IN  COMMON  USE. 

So  much  for  the  general  average  rate  collected  on  all  dutiable  goods.  Now  let 
us  tabulate  as  best^we  can  briefly  the  history  of  the  rates  enacted  on  certain  selected 
articles  of  common  use.  This  is  a  difficult  task,  for  the  reason  that  there  are  two 
kinds  of  tariff  taxes— specific  and  ad  valorem.  A  specific  tax  or  duty  is  so  much  on 
the  pound,  yard,  gallon,  barrel  or  bushel,  etc.  An  ad  valorem  duty  is  so  much  on  the 
dollar's  worth.  How  can  we  compare  these  ?  How  can  we  compare  a  tax  of  ten 
cents  a  yard,  under  one  tariff,  with  a  tax  of  twenty  per  cent,  on  the  cost  price,  under 
another  tariff?  If  we  knew  the  foreign  cost  of  the  cloth  taxed  ten  cents  a  yard  we 
could  do  it,  but  it  is  only  within  recent  years  that  the  Government  has  told  us  that, 
or  even  instructed  its  custom-house  offlcera  to  find  it  out. 

To  confuse  matters  still  more,  the  present  tariff  often  levies  both  kinds  of  duties 
on  the  same  article.  Thus  on  one  of  the  six  classes  into  which  women's  and  chil- 
dren's dress  goods  are  divided,  the  tax  is  six  cents  a  square  yard  (specific)  and  35 
per  cent,  (ad  valorem).  But  this  is  not  the  oddest  nor  most  confusing  feature  about 
it,  for  if  the  goods  weigh  over  four  ounces  per  square  yard  the  tax  is  levied  in  a  still 
different  way,  and  instead  of  six  or  eight  cents  a  yard,  it  is  50  cents  a  pound,  plus 
the  35  per  cent.  If  past  tariffs  were  as  intricate  as  the  present  one  our  task  would 
indeed  be  hopeless. 

But  in  all  tariffs  there  are  clauses  stating  what  the  tax  shall  be  on  all  articles  of 
the  several  great  classes  "not  otherwise  provided  for"  (n.  o.  p.).  Into  these  n.  o.  p. 
clauses  are  dumped  the  articles  of  each  great  class  which  the  tax  layers  couldn't 
think  of,  or  were  afraid  they  couldn't  with  sulfl  jient  accuracy  describe  in  their  proper 
places.  The  taxes  they  laid  on  these  were  of  necessity  simple  and  usually  ad 
valorem,  and  furnish  a  key  to  the  mind  of  the  legislator.  If  he  laia  a  tax  of  20  per 
cent,  on  cottons  "n.  o.  p."  you  may  well  guess  that  he  thought  he  was  putting  about 
an  average  of  20  per  cent,  on  the  cottons  he  did  provide  for.  The  following 
table  occasionally  makes  this  use  of  the  n.  o.  p.  classes,  but  always  with  the  letters 
attached : 
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RATBS  or  Dirfr  levied  on  ABTICtilS  or  MBCESBITT  UHDBB  AIX  TABim  SINOB  170L 


Tarlflf    Aot    of    the 
Yoar. 

1 
s 

1^ 

■0 
0 

& 

8 

1^ 

g  i 

0   g 
0   ft 

1      " 

n 

d 
e 

1^ 

=i4 
§1 
1^ 

go 

id 

a  d 

U 

M 

If 
IS 

OQ 

1^ 

d. 
d 
d 

1 

0 

i 

a 

1789 

free  1     5 
80      7>i 

8c!    roi 

3c!    12^ 
3ci    15 
8c|    17^ 
60,    35 

(n.o.p. 
80,    20 
80     25 

free 
free 
free 
free 
free 
free 
free 

free 

5 

5 

7X 
10 
12H 
16 
30 
n.o.p. 

5 
6 

10 

12>i 

15 

30 

25 
25 
35 
ZTi 
24 
23 
25 
20 
15 

"S 

H 

a 

•71 

6 
6 

free 
free 
free 
free 
free 

free 
free 
free 
free 
free 
free 
free 
30 
24 

ao 

20 
20 

6 

5 

IH 
12}i 
12X 
15 
80 

80 
30 
30 
25 
24 
23 
30 
30 
24 

30 

35 
35 

5 

10 

15 

15 

17J< 

35 

20 
25 
25 
25 
24 
23 
30 
30 
24 

30 

85 
45 

5 
6 

10 

15 

15 

17)i 

35 

20 
25 
25 
26 
24 
23 
30 
30 
24 

30 

45 

45 

6 
6 

^H 

I2>i 

15 

30 

25 

25 
25 
25 
24 
23 
25 
20 
15 

30 

40 

40 

10 

n)i 

15 
20 

20 

22>i 

45 

20 

"Sl 

30 
24 

80 

40 
45 

10 

1790  91 

10 

1792 

1794-5 

10 

15 

1797-1800 

15 

1804  7-8 

YIK 

1812-15 

35 

1818-19 

20 

1824-25 

i5(f0m-3iiH 

20 

1828-30 

80 
So 
80 
80 
80 
free 
free 

free 

8c 
free 

25 
25 
24 

2:i 

80 
25 
19 

80 

85 
86 

15((^'4(yal45 

20 

1833 

0@24 
6@20 

Si 

44 

38 

40 

30 

24 
12o.    a 
Ih.      & 

20 

.riK::::::::::::: 

20 

20 

1S42.'.!: ...... :::::: 

30 

1846 

80 

1867 

24 

1861 

20@26 
25®40 

1867 

25  Vet 

r50o.& 

•40  a"!  V  fit 

1883  

•36 

1  35c.  & 
35@40 

25@60 

The  flerures  marked  with  a  •  are  the  average  rates  collected  oa  the  next  year's  Imports. 
All  the  others  are  at  the  rates  embodied  In  the  law. 

Urs  AND  DOWNS  OP    THE  WOOL  TARIPP. 

The  history  of  the  wool  tariflE"  needs  to  be  elaborated  a  little.  Down  to  1824 
wool  was  free  and  cotton  was  taxed.  Then  wool  was  divided  into  two  classes, 
according  to  value,  and  if  valued  at  less  than  ten  cents  a  pound  the  tax  was  15  per 
cent.,  otherwise  20,  and  afterwards  30.  In  1828  the  tax  on  high  grade  wool  was 
enormously  increased.  For  eight  years  it  remained  at  4  cents  a  pound  and  40  per 
cent.,  and  then  the  compromise  tariff  began  to  reduce  it  a  little.  The  maximum 
figures  given  from  1838  to  1843  are  the  highest  that  could  possibly  be  collected 
under  the  complex  law,  and  doubtless  far  higher  than  the  average  actually  collected , 
though  that  was  probably  50  per  cent.  In  1833  low  grade  wool  was  again  made  free, 
and  has  never  since  been  heavily  taxed.  Wool  is  now  (since  1867)  divided  into  three 
classes,  "  clothing,"  "  combing  "  and  "  carpet,"  and  they  paid  last  year  55  per  cent. » 
43  per  cent,  and  25  per  cent,  respectively. 


THE  PRESENT  RATE  WOULD  ONCE  HAVE  BEEN  THOUGHT  ROBBERY. 

The  first  tariff  was  the  lightest.  It  was  gradually  raised  until  the  war  of  1812 
fcroke  out,  and  then  it  was  doubled  at  a  stroke.  The  genuine  high  protective  system 
was  adopted  in  1816,  under  the  influence  of  Calhoun,  who  bitterly  regretted  it. 
Webster  was  a  free  trader  when  the  tariff  was  raised  in  1824,  but  faced  about  and 
helped  to  raise  It  again  in  1828  This  was  called  the  Tariff  of  Abominations,  because 
the  free  traders  tried  to  kill  it  by  loading  it  down  with  abominations,  but  to  their 
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great  surprise  it  passed  with  all  its  sins  upon  it.  It  almost  led  to  war,  and  did  lea^ 
to  the  Compromise  Tariff  of  1833,  which  proposed  a  gradual  horizontal  reduction. 
In  1843  the  Whigs  raised  the  tariff;  in  1846  the  Democrats  reduced  it;  in  1857  the 
new  Republican  party  had  got  control  of  the  lower  house  and  with  Democratia 
help  reduced  the  tariff  again,  to  the  lowest  point  reached  since  1816.  Four  years- 
later  the  Republicans  adopted  the  Morrill,  or  "War  Tariff,  and  gradually  raised  it 
until  1867;  its  extremest  features  being  adopted  after  the  war  was  over.  In  1872^^ 
they  passed  a  horizontal  reduction  of  10  per  cent.,  which  they  repealed  two  years- 
later. 

In  1883  they  appointed  a  Tariff  Commission,  and  it  recommended  a  reduction 
which  would  have  left  the  average  rate  about  30  per  cent,  on  dutiable  goods.  On 
the  3d  of  March,  1883,  they  passed  a  law  which  reduced  some  duties  and  raised 
others,  among  them,  aS  will  be  seen  by  the  table,  those  on  glass  and  earthenware,  but 
leaving  the  general  average  about  the  same.  All  subsequent  reduction  bills  have 
failed  to  pass  the  lower  house  until  Saturday,  July  21,  1888,  when  the  Mills  bill 
placing  wool,  lumber  and  some  other  articles  on  the  free  list,  and  calculated  to  reduce 
the  average  rate  on  dutiable  imports  to  43.49  per  cent.,  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  16^ 
to  149. 
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CHAPTER  XLI. 
ENGLISH  FEAR  OF  THE  MILLS  BILL. 


THE  STATESMEN,   ECONOMISTS    AND    MANUFACTURERS   OP   ENGLANI> 
ANXIOUS  AND   WATCHFUL  ABOUT  IT. 


Since  the  introduction,  discussion  and  passage  of  the  Mills  bill  through  the- 
House  the  English  newspapers,  political  as  well  as  the  special  representatives  of  the 
trades  and  different  branches  of  manufactures,  appear  to  be  wakinar  up  to  a  realiza- 
tion of  the  fact  that  with  more  liberal  customs  laws,  whereby  manufacturing  shall  be 
relieved  of  some  of  the  burdens  put  upon  it  in  the  matter  of  raw  materials.  The 
English  supremacy  in  the  markets  of  the  world  is  likely  to  be  disputed  with  more^ 
success  than  has  ever  yet  been  done.  England  has  heretofore  had  only  to  compete 
with  countries  in  which  the  trammels  of  taxes  have  been  diligently  maintained. 
She  has,  as  the  result  of  this,  been  able  to  maintain  herself  and  her  manufacturing 
supremacy  in  all  the  newer  countries  of  South  America  and  in  her  own  colonies  in 
different  parts  of  the  world. 

For  several  years  past  English  economists  and  statesmen  have  been  saying  to 
the  manufacturers  that,  so  long  as  the  United  States  maintained  a  ta.x  on  raw 
materials,  which  was  practically  prohibition,  they  could  maintain  themselves  and 
their  business.  They  have  given  warning,  as  they  thought,  in  the  most  timely  manner^ 
that  if  these  restrictions  were  ever  removed,  the  manufacturers  of  the  United  States, 
with  their  enterprise  and  the  efficiency  of  their  labor,  would  at  once  leap  lo  the 
front  as  the  most  dangerous  competitors  to  this  recognized  commercial  position  ever- 
developed. 

I. 

Among  the  earliest  to  give  warning  of  this  was  the  veteran  statesman  Glad- 
stone, the  admiration  of  the  liberty-loving  people  of  all  lands.  In  an  address  to  a 
commercial  body  in  Leeds,  England,  in  1881,  he  thus  expressed  his  opinion  on  this 
question  of  first  importance  to  the  manufacturing  elements  of  England: 

Well,  now,  there  is  also  an  idea  that  America  is  pursulnar  a  course  of  profound  wisdom 
in  regard  to  Its  protective  system,  and  we  are  told  that  under  the  blessed  shelter  of  a  system 
of  that  kind  the  tender  Infancy  of  trades  is  cherished,  which  afterwards,  having  obtained 
vigor,  will  go  forth  Into  neutral  markets  and  posfess  the  world.  Gentlemen,  Is  that  true? 
America  has  been  too  long  in  various  degrees  a  protective  country. 

Have  the  maDufacturers  of  America  gone  forth  and  possessed  the  world  ?  How  do  they 
compete  with  you  In  those  quarters  of  the  world  which  are,  speaking  generally,  outside 
the  Influences  of  protection?  Gentlemen,  to  the  whole  of  Asia,  to  the  whole  of  Africa*, 
and  to  the  whole  of  Australasia— which  In  the  main  are  outside  this  question,  and  may 
fairly  be  described  In  the  rough  as  presenting  to  us  neutral  markets,  where  wo  meet 
America  without  fear  ai(  favor  one  way  or  the  other— the  whole  of  the  exports  of  the- 
United  States  of  manufactured  goods  of  those  countries  amount  to  £1,751,000,  while  the- 
exports  to  those  same  quarters  from  the  United  Kingdon  were  £78,140,000.  • 


*A8  the  views  of  the  leading  statesman  of  the  British  Empire  have  thus  been 
.given,  it  will  be  interesting  to  find  out  what  the  manufacturers  and  economists  think 
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Qentlemes,  the  fact  is  this:  America  is  a  young  country,  with  enormous  vigor  and 
■enormous  internal  resources.  She  has  committed— I  say  it,  I  hope,  not  with  disrespect;  I 
say  it  with  strong  and  cordial  sympathy,  but  with  much  regret— she  is  committing  errors  of 
which  we  set  her  an  example.  But  from  the  enormous  resources  of  her  home  market,  the 
development  of  which  internally  Is  not  touched  by  protection,  she  is  able  to  commit  these 
•errors  with  less  fatal  consequences  upon  her  people  than  we  experienced  when  we  com- 
mitted them ;  and  the  enormous  development  of  American  resources  within  casts  almost 
entirely  in  the  shade  the  puny  character  of  the  export  of  her  manufactures  to  the  neutral 
markets  of  the  world. 

I  will  say  this,  that  as  long  as  America  adheres  to  the  protective  system,  your  commer- 
cial primacy  is  secure.  Nothing  in  the  world  can  wrest  it  from  you  while  America  contin- 
ues to  fetter  her  own  strong  hands  and  arm?,  and  with  these  fettered  arms  is  content  to 
compete  with  you,  who  are  free,  in  neutral  markets.  And  as  long  as  America  follows  the 
doctrine  of  protection,  or  as  long  as  America  follows  the  doctrines  now  known  as  those  of 
fair  trade,  you  are  perf-ctly  safe,  and  you  need  not  allow,  any  of  you,  even  your  lightest 
slumbers  to  be  disturbed  by  the  fear  that  America  will  take  from  you  your  commercial 
S>rlmaoy. 

II. 

*A8  the  views  of  the  leading  statesi 
_  a,  it  will  be  interesting  to  find  out  v 
of  it 

In  1883  William  Kathborne,  a  member  of  the  English  Parliament,  in  an  essay 
on  "Protection  and  Communism,"  in  which  he  represented  English  feeling  on  our 
tariff,  spoke  as  follows: 

It  would  be  a  great  misake  to  suppose  that  at  the  present  time  Englishmen  were 
very  anxious  for  their  own  sakes  to  see  America  adopt  free  trade.  There  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  great  and  growing  feeling  in  this  country  that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  Bagland  that 
the  United  States  should  still  adhere  to  protection.  As  long  as  they  do  so  it  is  thought 
(England  is  safe  from  her  only  dangerous  competitor  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Cobden  Club  in  1882,  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain, 
who  is  now-so  well  known  in  this  country,  gave  his  opinion  on  the  question.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  is  interested  personally  in  the  maintenance  of  the  tariff  on  wood 
screws,  in  the  manufacture  of  which  he  is  engaged.  This  interest  has  led  him  to 
.•accept  large  subsidies  from  American  competitors,  with  the  understanding  that  he 
would  not  throw  his  goods  into  this  market.  At  the  meeting  in  question  this  Eng- 
lish manufacturer  said : 

For  myself,  speaking  only  as  an  Englishman.  I  look  forward  with  anxiety,  not 
unmingled  with  alarm,  to  the  time  when  our  merchants  and  manufacturers  will  have  to 
face  the  free  and  unrestricted  competition  of  the  great  republic  of  the  west,  and  when  the 
■enterprise  of  its  citizens  and  the  unparalleled  resources  of  its  soil  will  no  longer  be 
shackled  and  handicapped  by  the  artificial  restrictions  which  have  hitherto  impeded  the 
full  development  of,  its  external  commerce. 

Lord  Brassey,  one  of  the  most  extensive  of  English  manufacturers,  in  his 
^'Lectures  on  the  Labor  Question,"  said: 

But  it  must  also  be  remembered  that,  assuming  the  cost  of  labor  in  the  United  States 
to  be  25  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the  cost  in  this  country,  the  addition  to  the  value  of  the 
j^rcduct  does  not  exceed  5  or  6  per  cent.,  and  if  the  duties  imposed  in  the  United  Stares 
on  all  law  materials  should  be  repealed,  and  if,  as  we  may  reasonably  anticipate,  the 
cost  of  living  should  be  materially  lessened,  the  cost  of  production  under  those  more 
'favorable  circumstances  would  be  so  much  reduced  that  the  present  advantages  of  the 
British  manufacturer  would  cease,  and  there  would  no  longer  be  asulBcient  margin  to  cover 
^he  cost  of  exportation  from  this  country  to  America. 

In  1879  James  Thornly,  a  representative  of  the  Textile  Manufacturer  of  Man- 
-chester,  England,  came  to  this  country  to  study  the  cotton  industry,  as  it  came  into 
competition  with  the  products  of  that  collection  of  busy  cotton  mills.  In  this 
industry  the  free  raw  materials,  giving  our  manufacturers  some  conspicuous  advan- 

*For  several  of  the  quotations  in  this  section  of  the  present  chapter  the  compiler 
■takes  pleasure  in  expressing  his  obligations  to  Mr.  Fred.  Perry  Powers,  from  whose  brief 
tout  suggestive  article  on  "British  Interest  in  American  Protection,"  in  Bdford's  Magazine 
tfor  Aagust,  several  of  the  quotations  have  been  culled. 
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tages,  exportation  of  cotton  goods  had  rapidly  increased.  Mr.  Thornly  found, 
that  llie  ccmi  of  labor  here  per  yard  of  product  was  less  than  in  Mancheeter,  and 
that  the  freight  on  the  raw  material  was,  of  course,  much  less.  But  in  spite  of 
these  advanlagos  he  reported  to  his  people  that  tlie  mill-owners  of  Manchester  need 
not  indulge  in  any  serious  fears  of  competition  from  this  country.  He  said  in  con- 
cluding his  observation: 

While,  taowevor,  the  American  nation  heaps  duties  upon  the  import  of  foreign' 
machinery,  thus  iDorcasioKthe  price  of  mill  construction,  and  in  other  ways  by  her  tariff 
arrangements  artificially  raising  the  cost  of  production,  American  manufactures  will 
continue  too  high  in  price  to  compete  with  England  in  ail  but  exceptional  cases. 

Professor  Ciiirnes,  the  leading  as  well  as  the  ablest  of  later  pwlitical  economists 
of  England,  confirms  these  views  in  his  "Political  Economy  "  in  which  he  asserts: 

Accordingly,  in  the  United  States,  as  we  have  seen,  coal,  Iron,  lumber,  and  leather  are 
all  loaded  with  heavy  import  duties.  But  what  is  the  consequence?  Just  this,  that  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  are  thus  deprived  of  the  advantage  they  would  naturally  possess  of 
obialnlng  thoir-raw  material  cheap.  They  are  placed  at  a  disadvantage  in  relation  to 
manufaciurcrs  in  Europe  precisely  where  under  free  trade  their  position  would  be 
strongest. 

Sir  Charles  Dilke  is  everywhere  recognized  as  one  of  the  ablest  men  in  England^, 
and  one  of  the  most  strongly  devoted  to  the  cause  of  free  trade.  In  an  interview 
held  with  him  by  a  correspondent  of  a  New  York  paper  in  London,  on  August 
24th,  on  the  etTect  which  the  passage  erf  the  Mills  Bill  would  have  on  English  man- 
ufactures and  commerce,  Sir  Charles  said  : 

The  uninformed  public  here  have  the  impression,  largely  created  by  your  protectionist© 
In  America,  that  the  opening  of  American  markets  would  be  of  advantage  to  England.  In 
such  an  event  the  maaufacturers  and  capitalists  here,  who  know  better,  would  proceed  to- 
unload  their  interests  and  enterprises  ai^  a  profitable  advance  on  the  uninformed  public.  A 
low  tarilT  policy  In  America  might  m  this  way  create  a  good  deal  of  apparent  activity  In 
Iron  here  for  a  year  or  so,  but  after  that  there  would  spring  up  a  fierce  competition  for  the 
markets  of  the  world,  in  which  I  am  unable  to  see  now  England  can  exptjct  to  hold  her 
own.  One  of  the  chlof  elements  of  our  present  commercial  and  shipping  predominance 
has  always  seemed  to  me  to  be  that  our  great  natural  rival  of  the  New  World  prefers  to 
feed  on  her  own  fat,  like  the  hibernating  bear,  and  leaves  us  free  outside  to  range  the 
globe. 

This  makes  plain  the  falsity  of  the  charge  so  persistently  made  that  the  manu- 
facturers of  England  are  so  much  interested  in  the  reduction  of  our  tariff  that  they 
are  raising  money  to  promote  it.  On  the  other  hmd,  all  their  selfish  interests  lie  in 
the  direction  of  the  maintenance  undisturbed  of  the  existing  conditions  in  this 
country,  under  which  England  has  not  had  any  serious  competition  in  the  markets  - 
of  the  world. 

III. 

Not  only  has  this  been  the  position  of  English  statesmen,  manufacturers  and 
economists,  but  the  question  has  been  fully  discussed  from  this  point  of  view  during 
the  present  year,  while  the  President's  message  and  the  Mills  Bill  have  been  lead- 
ing topics. 

In  order  to  demonstrate  this  the  following  extracts  are  given  from  recent  issues 
of  newspapers  in  all  parts  of  England  : 

AGAINST  THE   INTEREST  OP  ENGLAND.  ' 

From  (he  Birmingham  Bally  Post,  July  28. 

English  traders  will  learn  with  a  good  deal  of  amusement  that  in  the  Presidential  clec> 
lion  campaign  in  America  the  great  cry  which  the  Itepublicans  are  using  against  Mr.  (  U'^gi^ 
land  is  that  he  is  deliberately  betraying  the  interesis  of  American  trade  for  thebetnijjtof 
English  manufacturers.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  from  an  English  point  oi  view 
the  Mills  Tariff  Bill  by  no  means  bears  that  aspect.  On  the  whole,  its  operation  will  probably 
be  distinctively  to  our  disadvantage.  Only  in  a  few  trivial  instances  the  bid  reduces  l/it  lur^ 
on  articUs  imported  from  England.  The  main  object  of  the  measure  is,  by  light 'ulng  and  in 
some  instances  removing  the  duties  on  raw  material,  to  lessen  the  cost  of  the  production  of" 
American  manufactures,  and,  of  course,  every  step  in  that  dinction  will  make  the  United  Utatu 
a  more  dangerous  competitor  of  England  in  ail  neutral  marktts. 

It  is  perfectly  clear,  therefore,  that  if  the  policy  of  Mr.  Cleveland,  as  embodied  In  the 
Hills  Tariff  Bill  and  as  set  forth  in  the  now  historic  declaration  to  Congiess,  has  been  received 
with  marked  satistaotion  in  England,  that  satisfaction  has  not  been  in  any  way  due  to  a 
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•sense  that  the  operation  of  the  bill  wa^  likely  to  confer  any  material  advantage  on  the  Eng- 
lish trader.  That  would  have  been  absurd.  The  cause  of  th  ■  satisfaction  was  the  rebuff 
•which  it  admiulstcred  to  the  fatuous  cry  for  protection  in  England. 

The  Mills  Bill  was  not  a  free  trade  bill— to  so  describe  it  would  be  a  palpable  abuse  of 
terms— but  it  meant,  at  any  rate,  an  abandonment  of  high  protection,  and  an  admission  that 
protective  duties  increased  th*'  cost  of  production,  and  so  crippled  the  nation  in  its  compe- 
tition with  other  manufacturing  coimtrie~  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  When  Mr.  Cleve- 
land's manifesto  was  mal<e  public  the  fair  trade  agitation  in  England,  just  then  at  a  con- 
siderable height,  went  out  like  a  snuUed  candle.  That  was  the  reason,  and  the  only  reason, 
for  the  delight  with  which  that  manifesto  was  received  in  England.  If  purely  selfish  con- 
siderations had  been  allowed  to  sway  English  opinion,  we  do  not  doubt  that  the  feeling 
amongst  clear-sighted  English  traders  would  have  been  rather  for  the  rejection  than  the 
acceptance  of  the  Mills  Tariff  Bill. 

The  city  of  Sheffleld,  England,  is,  as  is  well  known,  the  great  centre  for  the 
manufacture  of  cutlery.  Here,  if 'any  where,  there  might  be  found  joy  over  the 
prospect  of  gaining  access  to  the  American  market.  But  this  joy  does  "not  seem  to 
exist,  if  the  leading  newspaper  of  that  city  may  be  said,  in  any  way  to  reflect  the 
opinions  of  its  manufacturers  and  people. 

doesn't  have  a  free  trader's  method. 

In  its  issue  of  July  18,  the  SheflBeld  Daily  Telegraph,  a  protective  paper,  said: 

President  Cleveland  is  claimed  as  a  Free  Trader.  With  "moral  impenitency  of  asser- 
tion" we  will  repeat  tho  views  of  this  Pree-Trader,  as  expressed  by  himself  in  the  message 
to  Congress  last  year— views  since  endorsed  and  amplified  :  "It  has  been  our  policy,"  he 
eaid, ''to  coUect  the  principal  revenue  by  a  tax  on  imports.  No  change  in  this  policy  is 
desirable."  That  is  pretty  definite  for  a  Free-Trader.  He  continues:— "But  the  present 
condition  of  affairs  constrains  the  people  to  demand  a  revision  of  the  Ri-venue  Laws,  so 
that  the  receipts  may  be  reduc  'd  to  what  is  necessary  to  cover  the  expenses  of  economical 
administration  ;  and  this  demand  should  bo  recognized  and  obeyed  by  Congress.  In  read- 
justing the  burdens  of  taxation  we  should  deal  cautiously  wiih  industries  dependent  on 
present  conditioniT,  aud  regard  also  the  interests  of  American  labor.  I  recommend,  keep- 
ing In  view  all  those  considerations,  that  the  revenue  laws  be  amended  so  as  to  cheapen  the 
neces-ariesof  life  and  give  FBEEH  ENTrtANCETO  raw  materials."  Did  we  not  know  well 
the  methods  of  Free-Traders  we  should  hope  that  they  would  allow  these  views  of  Mr. 
Cleveland's  to  restrain  them  from  "branding"  him  as  a  Free-Trader  of  their  type.  But  that, 
with  our  knowledge,  wouFd  be,  as  a  great  Liberal  said  of  the  total  repeal  of  the  corn  laws, 
"madness." 

what  an  ENGLISH  PAIR  TRADER    THINKS. 

In  the'same  issue  of  the  Telegraph,  a  correspondent,  who  is  evidently  to  be  clas- 
sified as  an  English  fair  trader,  sent  that  paper  a  copy  of  President  Cleveland's  Tam- 
many Hall  Fourth  of  July  letter,  and  under  the  head  of  "representation  unmasked," 
he  added : 

In  consequence  of  the  mis-representation  indulged  in  with  respect  to  President  Cleve- 
land's fiscal  policy,  I  venture  to  enclose  the  full  text  of  the  letter  to  which  allusion  has 
been  made. 

Now,  I  have  been  in  America,  and  I  assert  without  fear  of  contradiction  that  you  are 
literally  correct  in  your  remark  that  it  is  possible  to  pearch  the  States  through  without 
coming  across  a  modern  Cobdenite.  The  species  is  undoubtedly  confined  exclusively  to 
the  British  Islands,  and  is,  I  am  con\inced.  becoming  scarcer  and  pcarcer  even  there. 

There  are  people  in  the  States  who  are  known  as  Free  Traders,  but  the  term  does  not 
mean  what  it  does  in  England.    They  are  persons  who  favor  import  duties  on  manufac- 
tures being  reduced,  say  to  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  while  a  few  are  daring  enough  to  name 
£0  per  cent.    They  also  believe  in  the  policy  of  free  raw  materials.    President  Cleveland  is 
insisting  on  tho  need  of  this  latter  condition,  as  far  as  is  safe  for  American  interests.    The 
evils  to  which  he  alludes  in  his  letter  refer  to  the  unnecessary  dearness  of  raw  materials,  as 
will  be  seen  by  his  allusion  to  the  limitation  of  the  area  of  their  markets 
^fl|k      Protectionists,  on  the  other  hand,  are  persons  who  insist  on  all-round  heavy  tariff, 
^^H^ich  circumstances  do  not  require,  and  which  is  productive  of  many  abuses  without  com- 
W|Hfcgating  advantages.     Americans  are  either  Fair  Traders  or  protectionists;  of  Free 
•OTiiders  there  are  none.    President  tjleveland  is  a  Fair  Trader,  labeled  for  political  pur- 
""^poSes  a  Free  Trader.  Of  this  he  complains,  and  justly,  for  the  very  name  stinks  in  the  nostrils 
0Of  the  people,  especially  of  English  immigrants.    With  reference  to  the  letter  of  that 
'■enlightened  statesman  (in  England,  with  his  views,  he  would  be  dubbed  a  raving  Protec- 
tionist), let  me  point  out- (1)  that  President  Cleveland  does  not  describe  import  duties  as 
"extortion."    It  is  the  "  useli  ss  and  dangerous  surplus  in  the  National  Treasury"  which, 
he  says,  "  tells  no  other  tale  but  that  of  extortion."    (3)  That  so  far  from  accepting  the  tn  le 
of  Free  Trader,  President  Cleveland  repudiates  it,  rebukes  those  who  have  so  "  branded  " 
him,  and  declares  that  he  has  always  been  "  the  friend  of  American  labor." 
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I  leave  your  readers  to  Jurlfre  of  the  honesty  which  scleota  a  few  words  here  and  there 
from  a  communlcntlon  for  purposes  of  Its  own,  and  thoso  purposes  quite  at  variance  with 
the  intentions  and  objects  of  the  oommunioation.  Even  well-wi«her8  foar  to  trust  this 
«ortof  horesty." 

THE   WIND  DOES  NOT  BLOW  IN  A  FREE   TRADE  DIRECTION. 

The  Telegraph  api)caro(l  to  be  so  positive  of  its  position  that  on  the  24th  of 
July,  after  the  vote  in  the  House  on  the  Mills  bill,  it  again  enforced  it  as  follows : 

The  adoption  of  the  Mills  TarilT  Bill  by  the  House  of  Representatives  has  afforded  an 
opportun'ty of  learning  what  is  understood  by  the  term  "Free  Trade"  In  the  United 
States.  Republicans  hHve  persistently  described  the  Mills  bill  as  a  "free  trade"  measure. 
The  average  rate  of  duty  fl.Ycd  by  the  bill  is  forty-two  dollars  forty-nine  cents  per  hundred 
dollars.  Under  the  bill  lumber,  wood,  hemp,  tin  plates,  and  other  material  would  enter 
American  ports  duty  free.  But  the  avera^re  decrease  of  duty  on  goods  exported  from 
Enerland  would  be  only  four  dollars  sixty  one  cents  per  hundred  dollars.  Therefore,  there 
is  not.  much  spilt  milk  to  cry  over,  from  the  protectionist  point  of  vl'w.  The  bill  carries 
out  the  principle  which  we  have  always  understood  to  do  duty  for  free  trade  in  the 
Stat <  8.  namely,  that  certain  raw  materials  should  enter  the  country  duty  free,  but  that 
manufactured  imports  should  be  stiflly  taxed  for  revenue  purposes.  Moreover,  even  this 
modified  reform  is  not  likely  to  become  law  at  present.  The  bill  is  almost  certain  to  be 
rejected  by  the  Senate.  The  value  of  the  vote  in  the  House  of  Representatives  is  to 
show  that  the  wind  blows  in  the  direction  of  fiscal  reform,  certainly  not  of  free  trade. 

NO  OTHER  COUNTRY  ADOPTING  ENGLAND'S  POLICY. 

On  the  following  day,  July  25,  the  editor  of  the  Telegraph  returned  with  dogged 
English  persistence  to  the  question,  and  even  used  the  Mills  Bill  to  enforce  his  own 
ideas  in  favor  of  a  tariff,  by  saying : 

Shotild  the  Mills  Tariff  Tlill  become  law  in  the  United  States,  the  effect  will  not  be 
favorable  to  the  exportinsr  manufacturers  of  this  country.  Rig-htly,  Mr.  Mills  scouts  the 
Idea  that  it  is  a  Free  Trade  Flill,  as  Free  Trade  is  understood  by  the  degenerate  successors 
of  Mr.  Cobden.  It  grants  no  special  privileges  for  foreigners.  It  alms  at  creating  only 
greater  advantages  for  Americans.  Nor  is  it  on  the  lines  of  Mr.  Cobden's  Free  Trade.  It 
^loes  not  concede  the  principle  of  free  exchange  between  nations-  It  will  enable  American 
manufacturers  to  obtain  cheaper  raw  materials,  thus  assisting  them  to  become  greater 
exporting  competitors  with  ourselves,  but  it  retains  for  them  their  home  market. 

Neither  the  peoplo  of  the  States  nor  of  Europe  are  likely  to  copy  our  example,  and  the 
lapse  of  our  Cobdenltos  Into  the  prophetic  mood  respecting  coming  Free  Trade  in  America 
is  accountable  only  from  the  circumstance  that,  facts  being  against  them,  they  are  seeking 
to  recall  waverers  and  stimulate  the  drooping  spirits  of  di  spondent  followers  by  a  repetition 
of  promises  which  were  to  have  taken  effect  nearly  fifty  years  ago,  but  which  are  still  wait- 
ing fulflllmeot  in  the  dimmest  of  distant  futures. 

OF  GREAT  DISADVANTAGE  TO   ENGLISH  BUSINESS. 

Turning  attention  to  Birmingham,  the  very  centre  of  manufacturing  induEtries 
in  England,  the  Gazette  of  that  city,  representing  the  radical  free  trade  policy,  which 
in  England  is  given  the  name  of  "Birmingham  School,"  says  in  its  issue  of  August  1: 

It  is  a  ridiculous  mistake  forthem  to  suppose  that  English  manufacturers  are  enthusi- 
astic about  the  revision  of  the  tariff  proposed  in  the  Mills  Bill,  or  that  they  are  pleased 
with  any  reduction  of  duty  which  has  for  its  object  the  freer  admission  of  those  things 
which  America  requires  to  strengihen  her  manufacturing  resources.  Sober-minded 
Americans  may  take  it  from  us  that  manufacturers  in  this  country  see  in  every  reduction 
of  the  American  tariff,  centering  as  it  always  does  upon  crude  or  semi-crude  material 
needful  to  American  producers,  a  fresh  blow  to  their  chances  of  recovering  lost  business  in 
the  States,  and  (more  important  still)  a  grave  menace  to  their  trade  in  the  neu  ral  markets. 
Except  in  special  lines  in  which  American  manufacturers  have  a  special  aptitude,  American 
competition  in  the  neutral  rr arketa  of  the  world  has  not  been,  and  is  not,  formidable,  and 
it  never  will  be  formidable  until  one  of  two  things  occurs— until  the  Republic  adopts  free 
Imports  or  Great  Britain  reverts  to  protection.  If  free  trade  were  adopted  in  the  United 
States  there  would  l>e  three  fat  years  for  English  tnanufacturcrs  and  then  the  wilderness. 

Rational  Americans  surely  cannot  suppose  that  wo  should  be  so  shortsighted  as  to 
rejoice  over  such  a  prospect.  We  should  not  only  lose  the  American  market  to  a  larger 
extent  than  we  have  lost  it  already,  but  we  should  in  a  few  years  be  elbowed  out  of  the 
Colonies,. out  of  South  America,  South  Afrlai,  China,  and  in  some  degree  probably  out  of 
India  also.  We  cannot  (Afford  to  pit  our  resources  aqainst  those  of  ConnecHeut  and  Pennsylvania 
on  equal  terms,  and  much  at  tee  regret  (he  gradual  exclusion  of  our  products  from  the  States  6y  the 
action  of  the  tariff,  we  know  well  enough  that  if  there  had  been  no  tariff  the  same  result  wimldnave 
taken  place  Im  the  action  of  a  competition  in  whi<'h  American  manufacturers  were  not  hamitered  fty 
high  prices/or  material.  The  Democratic  Tariff  BUI  is  not  a  free  'rode  measure ;  it  is  a  BlU  which 
adjusts  a  Protectionist  policy  on  sciendfir  principles,  and  if  JSnglishmen  had  to  choose  they  would 
much  prifer  the  untcientijic  tariff  which  it  is  intended  to  supersede. 
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VERY  LITTLE  INTEREST  TAKEN  IN  THE  MOVEMENT. 

The  Manchester  Guardian,  the  ablest  of  all  the  provincial  papers  of  England, 
in  its  issue  of  July  23,  in  the  course  of  a  long  editorial  on  the  passage  of  the  Mill9 
Bill  in  the  House,  said : 

The  Republicans  are  seeking  to  cast  odium  upon  their  opponents  by  dubbing  then> 
"Free-traders,"  a  name  which  until  recent  years  was  almost  as  distasteful  to  the  average 
American  as  is  that  of  Protectlonest  to  the  average  Englishman.  But,  in  truth,  free  trade 
as  we  understand  the  term,  never  has  been  and  is  not  likely  soon  to  be  a  Democratic  doc- 
trine. There  is  an  obvious  purpose  in  this  Republican  taunt.  The  design  is  tO' 
catch  the  Irish  vote  by  representing  Mr.  Cleveland  as  the  friend  and  ally  of  free- 
trade  England.  Enormous  quantities  of  tracts  and  leaflets  are  being  distributed 
amongst  the  people,  setting  forth  this  supposed  alliance  of  the  President,  and  quoting 
abundantly  the  articles  of  English  newspapers  in  which  any  kind  of  admiration  of  Mr. 
Cleveland  or  of  his  official  conduct  is  expressed.  We  are  represented  as  being  overjoyed 
at  the  prospect  of  being  able,  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Cleveland  and  his  party,  very  soon  to 
"flood"  the  American  markets  with  the  products  of  our  "pauper  labor."  This  is  an  old 
device,  and  although  It  has  lost  much  of  its  ancient  force,  it  may  to  a  certain  extent  serve  . 
the  end  in  view.  Everyone  on  this  side  iho  ocean  is  aware,  however,  that  the  prospect  of 
tariff  reform  is  viewed  here  with  satisfaction  on  one  ground  only.  The  mass  of  our  people 
believe  in  free  trade,  as  Americans  believe  in  Republicanism,  and  just  as  the  latter  take 
pleasure  in  anything  pointing  to  the  growth  of  their  idea  of  the  best  form  of  national  gov- 
ernment, so  we  are  undoubtedly  rejoic  d  at  the  prospect  of  any  step  which  may  tend  to 
enlarge  international  commercial  intercourse. 

Moreover,  the  Uepublican  leaders  cannot  be  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  most  Englishmen 
take  not  the  slightest  interest  in  the  tariff  reform  movement  in  America,  whilst  many  far- 
seeing  persons  amongst  us  regard  the  adoption  of  anything  like  free  trade  in  the  Cfnited 
States  as  likely  to  make  the  latter  much  keener  competitors  with  us  in  neutral  markets  than^ 
theyarenow.  Such  men  do  not  look  upon  President  Cleveland's  policy  with  satisfaction. 
Havingregardtotheirowointerestsaloncthey  would  much  rather  see  the  present  system  of 
high  Protection  maintained.  Others  again,  think  that  the  present  policy  of  the  Democrats  is 
likely  to  retard  rather  than  to  hasten  on  the  progress  of  tariff  reform.  These  argue  that  it 
left  alone,  the  existing  tariff  will  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  bring  on  a  cricis,  under  pres- 
sure of  which  Protectionism  will  be  entirely  swept  away  at  a  blow.  Such  considerations  as- 
these  go  to  show  that,  save  only  as  a  means  of  promoting  international  commerce  and  inter- 
national friendliness,  there  Is  no  strong  desire  in  this  country  for  the  success  of  the  Demo- 
cratic policy. 

WHAT  THE  GLADSTONE  ORGAN  THINKS  OF  IT. 

Turning  from  this  expression  of  opinion  in  the  manufacturing  districts  of  Eng- 
land to  the  London  papers,  the  same  general  fear  of  injury  finds  expression.  The 
Daily  News  is  the  organ  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  Liberal  party,  and  is  the  only  one 
of  the  great  morning  newspapers  of  London  which  has  supported  the  Irish  demand 
for  Home  Rule.    On  July  24,  in  a  local  discussing  the  Mills  Bill,  the  Newi  said : 

It  has  been  the  habit  of  the  Republicans  to  deride  every  attempt  of  the  Democrats  at 
Reform  of  the  Tariff  as  a  Free  Trade  measure.  It  is  their  way  of  giving  a  dog  a  bad  name. 
They  have  employed  most  specious  pleading  to  convince  the  workingmen  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Unied  States,  as  well  as  the  majority  in  Congress  led  by  Mr.  Mills,  have 
attempted  reform  in  the  interest  of  British  traders,  and  that  the  Bill  under  consideration,  if 
passed,  would  swamp  the  industries  of  the  States.  The  A'ew  York  Tribune,  the  organ  of  the 
Protectionists  j^r  excdUnce,  only  recently  said  in  one  of  its  leading  columns,  "As  a  British 
candidate,  as  a  representative  of  British  manufacturing  interests,  Mr.  Cleveland  is  admir- 
able," &c.,  &c.  The  true  issue  was  very  plainly  stated  by  Mr.  Cleveland  in  his  famous  mes- 
sage to  Congress  last  December.  Mr.  Cleveland  urges  a  reduction  of  the  surplus  by  remov- 
ing the  duties  upon  raw  wool  and  other  raw  materials  necessary  in  manufacturing,  and  a 
reduction  of  the  duties  upon  manufactures  and  necessaries  of  li  fe,  based  upon  th-se  altered 
conditions.  The  President  has,  however,  emphatically  protested  against  the  attempt  to 
brand  those  who  seek  to  correct  the  evils  of  the  existing  system  of  rabid  Protectionism  "as 
Free  Traders  and  enemies  of  our  workingmen  and  industrial  enterprises." 

Whether  Engli^li  traders  and  manufacturers  have  reason  to  congratulate  themselves, 
or  to  expect  an  increase  of  trade  with  the  States  from  the  ultimate  enactment  of  the  Mills 
Bill,  is  a  question  of  grave  doubt.  An  examination  of  the  bill  seems  to  show  that,  if  any- 
thing, while  reducing  taxation,  it  is  more  Protectionist  than  the  law  which  it  is  intended  to 
supersede.  The  present  American  tariff  is  a  war  tariff,  and  it  was  based  on  the  necessity 
of  taxing  all  and  every  commodity  tha'  could  possibly  be  taxed.  Many  of  iis  provisions 
are  due  to  the  fact  that  inland  duties  had  to  be  compensated  by  equivalent  import  duties. 
These  inland  duties  have  long  been  removed,  while  all  equivalent  import  duties  have 
remained.  Thus,  in  point  of  fact,  the  tariff,  beside  being  practically  higher  now  than  at  its 
highest  before,  is  absolutely  increased  in  its  protective  features  by  this  removal  of  equiva- 
lent inland  duties. 
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SOICE  TRADE    PAPER    OPINIONS. 

Carrying  the  examination  still  further  into  the  trade  papers,  the  following 
expressions  may  be  noted  : 

[London  yVare/UMteman  and  Drapes'  Trade  Journal,'] 

A  tarifT  bill  which  leaves  an  average  duty  of  forty-two  and  one-half  per  cent,  upon  alF 
Imported  article^  Is  very  far  from  belngr  a  "free  trade  raea-^ure."  Nor  is  It  at  all  oertalo 
that  If  a  free-trade  policy  wore  adopted  by  tho  United  States  It  would  be  any  special  advan- 
ta«re  to  us.  They  would  certainly  bocome  much  more  formidable  as  competitors  In  the 
world's  markets. 

[Engineering  Tradei'  Report,  London.] 

In  the  United  States  free-trade  principles  which,  till  recently,  have  only  mot  with  a 
lukewarm  support  from  a  minority  of  the  people,  are  likely  soon  to  receive  more  atten- 
tion, theissuebciDK  forced  in  the  cominK  Presidential  election.  The  Inoonvenlenoee  and 
losses  which  must  always  attend  a  radioul  alteration  of  flsoal  policy  will,  however,  hinder 
any  sudden  ohan^u,  and  the  manufacturers  of  the  country  need  not  anticipate  for  some- 
years  to  come  the  lerioiu  competition  which  will  arise  in  foreign  markets  directly  their  American^ 
rivals  are  free  to  sell  abroad. 

[From  the  London  Shipping  World  for  August.] 

It  answers  the  purpose  of  American  journals  opposed  to  the  Administration  and 
re-election  of  President  Cleveland  to  pretend  that  Mr.  Mills's  bill  is  framed  in  the  interest 
of  British  manufactures  and  commerce !  The  New  York  Tribune,  describingr  the  scene  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  durinjr  tho  closini?  period  of  Mr.  Mills's  speech,  tells  us  that "  the 
gallery  reserved  for  the  members  and  attaches  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps  contained  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  British  Embassy,  and  other  foreigm  leRations  from  countries  which  stand 
ready  to  pounce  upon  the  richest  market  in  the  world,  if  the  Free  Traders  succeed  in  their 
scheme.' 

It  is  scarcely  worth  noticing'  observations  of  this  class,  which  are,  indeed,  appeals  to 
the  prejudices  of  that  section  of  the  American  people  who  have  not  thought  out  the  grreat 
economic  problem  of  their  country.  The  political  representatives  of  this  country  at  the 
Kepublloan  court  are  aware,  or  sliould  bo  aware,  that  tho  best  thinkers,  and  the  most 
astute  manufacturers  of  Enirland,  know  full  well  that,  so  long:  as  the  present  tariff  is 
maintained  by  the  United  States,  that  enterprising  country  will  be  so  hampered  and 
handicapped  in  the  race  for  ascendency  in  the  International  market  that  it  can  never 
compete  against  this  country  with  any  reasonable  hope  of  success. 

iSurope  receives  from  America,  In  considerable  quantities,  manufactured  articles  such 
as  aflrrloultural  Implements,  boots  and  shoes,  etc.;  and  it  does  not  seem  to  be  a  very 
abstruse  proposition— that  if  the  duty  upon  the  articles  used  in  the  manufacture  of  these 
exports  were  taken  oflf  they  could  be  produced  at  less  cost,  could  be  exported  in  larger 
quantites,  and  would  yield  a  better  return  of  remuneration  to  those  engaged  in  their  man- 
ufacture. 

So  long  as  the  price  of  articles  exported  Is  enhanced  by  a  high  tariff  upon  the  mate- 
rials used  in  their  production,  so  long,  also,  will  it  be  impossible  for  the  United  States 
successfully  to  compete  with  us  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 

Knowing  this,  we  are  in  no  hurry  to  see  Free  Trade  bocome  the  national  policy  of 
the  United  States ;  for  whomsoever  might  be  benefited  by  that  policy,  serious  loss  would, 
ondoubtedly,  eventually  be  ours. 

Even  in  Germany,  where  protection  has  been  made  more  rigid  daring  the 
past  ten  years,  the  Monthly  for  Textile  Industry,  a  trade  paper  of  Leipsic,  expresses 
the  same  fear  as  the  newspapers  of  England  are  shown  to  feel.  In  a  recent  number 
it  said : 

It  is  well  known  that  Germany  participates  largely  in  the  export  of  woolen  goods  to 
the  United  States,  and  it  is  now  asked  how  far  the  abolition  of  the  American  duty  on  wool 
wlllaffeot  German  woolen  industries.  The  question  may  be  answered  by  saying  that  the 
elfect  is  not  likely  to  be  a  favorable  one,  because  it  is  thought  that  the  American  woolen 
industry,  upon  the  removal  of  tho  import  duty,  will  Improve  and  progress  in  such  measure 
as  to  curtail  our  woolen  goods  export  trade  to  that  country. 

These  are  only  specimens  of  the  opinions  held  by  the  people  of  foreign  coun- 
tries on  the  question  of  tariff  revision  now  under  discussion  here.  But  they  show 
as  plainly  as  anything  can  that  the  proposed  removal  of  liard  restrictions  is  looked 
upon  with  anything  but  satisfaction  by  the  commercial  rivals  of  this  country. 
Sensible  people  can  see  plainly  from  these  that  the  charges  made  by  Republican 
newspapers  are  as  false  as  they  are  idle.  These  few  extracts  are  a  complete  refuta- 
tion  of  the  charge  that  any  man  in  any  party  in  this  country  has  considered 
anything  but  the  good  of  their  own  people. 
80 
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CHAPTER  XLIL 
"FAT"  IN  THE  TARIFF. 


AN  EXPERT   REPUBLICAN  OPINION   ON   THE   DISTRIBUTION   OF 
TARIFF   BENEFITS. 


What  a  Senator  Has  to  Say  on  the  Question — An  Unusually 

Pithy  Letter  Included  in  an  Official  Bepuhlican 

Document  Soliciting  Contributions. 


James  P.  Foster  of  New  York  is  President  of  the  Republican  League  of  the 
United  States,  organized  in  December  last  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  general  and  local 
committees  of  the  party.  He  had  not  been  long  in  place  until  he  concluded  that  he 
wanted  some  money  to  promote  the  cause,  so  he  issued  a  circular  which  included 
within  it  a  letter  written  to  him  by  Senator  Edmunds  of  Vermont,  which  not  being 
intended  for  publication,  told  an  amount  of  truth  truly  unusual.  The  following  is 
the  full  text  ©f  the  circular — the  most  successful  political  boomerang  ever  thrown 
in  American  politics : 


[CONFIDENTIAL.] 
[Dictated.] 

Office  of 

Albert  Daggett, 

61  New  Street, 

{Room  12 ) 

New  York,  May  35, 1888. 

■"  "^  My  Dear  Sir:  I  have  been  requested  to  submit  the  enclosed  communication 
to  you,  and  I  do  so  with  the  greatest  pleasure.  With  my  knowledge  of  practical 
politics,  I  unhesitatingly  say  that  this  is  the  .most  important  undertaking  in  the 
campaign  of  1888.  and  I  confidently  rely  upon  your  prompt  endorsement  and  as- 
sistance. Will  you  kindly  subscribe  and  return  the  enclosed  subscription  list  to  me 
at  as  early  a  day  as  practicable,  as  the  work  is  outgrowing  the  resources  of  the 
League,''which  now  contains  over  5,000  clubs,  with  a  membership  of  half-a-million 
voters? 

Very  truly  yours, 
[Enclosure.]  Albert  Daggett. 
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[Confidential.] 

HEADQCARTEBB 

•       {Dictated.]  of  the 

REPUBLICAN   LEAGUE  OF   THB   UNITED   STATES. 

New  York,  May  25, 1888. 
Mr  Dear  Sir  :  Tlie  Republican  League  of  the  United  States  desires  to  bring 
you  face  to  face  with  the  startUag  fact  that  the  coming  Presidential  election  is  not 
4e  be  fought  on  the  old  party  lines  which  have  heretofore  divided  Democrats  and 
Republicans,  but  upon  the  direct  issue  of  free  trade  vs.  protection. 

The  League  stands  for  protection  and  is  fighting  in  your  interest.  It  is  no 
Fourth  of  July  organization  for  dress  parade,  but  is  an  every -day  working  force  of 
practical  political  workers,  who  have  in  four  months  enrolled  an  army  of  over 
400,000  men  to  fight  against  British  free-trade  ideas,  British  gold,  and  Democratic 
Heaalans,  who  are  fighting  under  her  banners.  It  is  useless  to  argue  the  case; 
Democracy  stands  for  free  trade  and  against  your  interests,  and  you  know  it,  no 
matter  whether  you  have  heretofore  been  a  Democrat  or  a  Republican.  High- 
•sounding  platforms  of  words  cannot  gainsay  this  fact,  nor  fool  you  unless  you  wish 
to  be  fooled. 

The  coming  campaign  will  be  fought  for  protection  under  disadvantages  never 
liefore  encountered.  Ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  the  Federal  officials  are  Democrats, 
a,nd  will  contribute  financially  to  the  hoped  for  success  of  the  free-traders.  Never 
before  has  the  Democratic  free-trade  or  *'  tariflf -reform  "  party  been  in  so  fortunate 
«  position. 

The  Republican  League  is  not  composed  of  theorists  who  are  for  ever  promising 
to  do  something  and  never  keeping  their  promises.  It  has  already  done  more  than 
any  other  political  organization  ever  attempted  before  the  Presidential  candidates 
Lad  been  placed  in  the  field.  As  our  patriotic  volunteers  sprang  to  the  country's 
•defense  when  secession  threatened  its  destruction,  so  at  the  cill  of  the  League  vast 
Armies  have  been  enrolled  to  fight  the  thousand  times  more  dangerous  foe  to  the 
country's  continued  prosperity — free  trade. 

We  will  win  this  fight  if  you  will  do  your  share  and  help  us  to  finish  what  we 
have  begun ;  we  want  money,  and  want  it  at  once.  We  are  overwhelmed  with 
■calls  for  tariflf  documents  ani  for  speakers  and  organizers.  We  propose  to  organize 
and  fight  against  free  trade  in  every  doubtful  Congressional  and  Legislative  district 
in  the  United  States.  To-day  there  is  but  one  majority  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  when  the  lines  are  drawn  between  Democrats  and  Republicans,  and  unless 
much  is  done,  the  next  Congress  will  see  a  free-trade  House,  Senate,  and  Presi- 
dent, and  then  good-by  to  your  prosperity. 

It  may  not  be  of  your  personal  knowledge,  but  it  is  a  fact,  nevertheless,  that  the 
mtnufaeturers  of  the  United  States  loho  are  most  benefited  by  our  tariff  laws  have  been 
the  leant  wiUing  to  contribute  t»  the  success  of  the  party  which  gave  them  protection,  and 
which  is  about  to  engage  in  a  life-and-death  struggle  with  free  trade. 

A  Republican  Unitgd  States  Senator,  from  a  State  which  never  had  a  Demo- 
cratic representative  in  either  house  of  Congress  or  a  Democratic  State  ofllcer,  in 
speaking  of  tbe  toeU-known  disposition  of  the  manufacturinj  interest  to  lock  up  it$ 
money,  fold  its  hands,  and  look  on  while  somebody  else  fights  for  its  sxuxess,  says : 

"  The  campaign  which  we  are  about  to  enter  will  concern,  more  than  anybody 
«lse,  the  manufacturers  of  this  country.    They  have  heretofore  been  very  laggard  in 
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their  contributions  to  tlie  Republican  cause.  In  fact,  if  I  could  punish  them  without 
punishing  the  cause  of  protection  itself,  I  would  consign  them,  to  the  hottest  place  I  eoul(M 
think  of  on  account  of  their  cravencd  parsimony.  If  this  class  of  people  do  not  care  tO' 
contribute  to  tlie  success  of  tlie  Republican  party,  they  are  welcome  to  try  their  chancer 
under  a  Democratic  administration:  lean  stand  it  as  long  as  they  can."  And,  again: 
'•  I  was  solicited  to  contribute  to  a  protective-tariff  league,  and  I  replied  that  if  the 
manufacturers  of  tlie  United  States  in  their  associated  capacity  were  an  eleemosynarp 
institution,  that  I  would  vote  to  give  then  a  pension,  but  that  I  did  not  pi'opose  myself  to- 
contribute  money  to  advance  the  interests  of  men  wlw  were  getting  practicably  the  sole 
benefit,  or  at  least  the  mast  directly  important  benefits  of  tlie  tariff  laws.  I  am  in  favor 
of  protection,  not  precisely  the  kind  we  are  having,  but  I  might  be  willing  to  keep 
even  that  rather  than  not  have  any,  but  I  am  sure  I  can  get  along  without  any  of  it 
fully  as  well  as  the  manufacturers  can,  and  if  they  think  the  Republican  party  is 
going  to  maintain  a  high  protective  corps  for  their  benefit,  and  the  men  who  do  the 
work  in  that  party  are  going  to  keep  up  the  expenses  of  a  campaign  out  of  their 
own  pockets,  leaving  them  to  reap  the  fruits  of  the  tariff  policy  wUlunit  any  deduction 
forjpolitical  expenses,  they  are  very  greatly  mistaken.  I  understand  that  in  a  general 
way  the  manufacturers  of  New  England  have  been  more  liberal  in  their  contribu- 
tions than  those  of  Pennsylvania. 

''In  fact,  I  have  it  from  ttie  best  possible  source  that  the  manufacturers  of  Penn- 
sylvania, who  are  more  highJ^y  protected  than  anybody  else,  and  who  make  large  fortunes 
every  year  when  tim^es  are  prosperous,  practically  give  nothing  towards  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  ascendency  of  the  Republican  party.  Of  course,  I  shall  not  violate 
what  I  consider  to  be  proper  principle  of  action  ;  but  if  I  had  my  way  about  it,  I 
would  put  the  manufacturers  of  Pennsylvania  under  the  fire  and  fry  all  tlie  fat  out  of 
them.  If  the  Mills  Tariff  Bill  comes  to  the  Senate,  there  will  be  some  votes  cast 
there  which  will  open  the  eyes  of  some  of  these  people  who  have,  while  gathering 
their  millions,  treated  the  Republican  party  as  their  humblest  servant." 

These  are  strong  words,  and  bitter,  but  they  are  true,  and  it  now  remains  with  you 
and  yeur  associates  to  determine  whether  they  are  to  be  reiterated  after  this  cam- 
paign is  over,  and  protection  has,  through  your  apathy,  been  struck  its  death  blow. 
If  you  give  us  the  means  to  win  the  victory,  we  will  do  it.    Are  you  willing  ? 

Yours  very  truly, 

JAMES  P.  FOSTER,  President. 


II. 
WHY   HE    CAN   NOT   HELP. 

A  REPUBLICAN  MANUFACTURER  WHO   DOESN'T  PROPOSE  TO  HAVE  ANY  FAT  FRIED 
OUT  OF    HIM  IF  HE  KNOWS  IT. 

A  Republican  manufacturer  in  North  Adams,  Mass.,  who  has  received  a  copy 
of  tha  interesting  circular  sent  out  by  James  P.  Foster,  President  of  the  Republican 
League  of  the  United  States,  has  written  a  letter  explaining  why  he  can  not  send 
Mr.  Foster  any  "  fat."  He  says  that  the  company  with  which  he  is  associated  is 
engaged  m  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods,  and  is  therefore  "  one  of  the  protected 
industries  of  New  England,"  and  adds : 
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"Ab  a  manufacturer  I  see  clearly  that  a  reasonable  tariff  is  necessary  to  the  life 
of  industrial  New  England,  but  being  a  manufacturer  (even  a  R^^ublican  one)  does 
not  prevent  my  also  seeing  that  our  present  tariff  needs  reforming,  and  moreover, 
what  is  more  to  the  point,  that  reform  is  bound  to  come  wliether  we  want  it  or  not. 

"  If  during  the  past  four  months  the  Republican  leaders  in  and  out  of  Congress 
had  brought  to  the  question  a  sincere  desire  t«  do  that  which  should  bo  best  for  the 
country,  there  could  now  be  no  burning  tariff  issues.  And  what  is  this  going  on  in 
Congress  while  I  write?  The  Republican  members  fighting,  as  if  for  the  very  life 
•of  the  republic,  to  maintain  the  tax  on  lumber — to  protect  the  men  who  are  killing 
the  immature  and  insufficient  forests  and  tax  the  people  to  pay  for  it  I 

"  Is  there  a  man  of  sense  in  New  England  who  believes  that  the  country  as  a 
•whole  will  endorse  that  sort  of '  protection '  when  the  time  comes  for  them  to  pass 
■upon  it?  I  repeat  that  tariff  reform  is  bound  to  come,  and  if  we  will  not  help  to 
■fairly  settle  the  question  it  will  be  settled  without  our  help.  How,  then,  shall  we 
successfully  meet  the  storm  and  save  that  which  is  good  ? 

'*  Can  it  be  done  merely  with  a  yell  against  *  free  trade'  and  bearing  a  protec- 
tion idol  in  one  hand  and  free  whiskey  in  the  other,  or  by  simply  talking  of  the 
protection  of  the  American  laborer,  while  we  leave  the  flood-gates  of  Europe  open 
to  pour  in  'American  laborers'  upon  us,  or  by  blindly  following  the  leadership  that 
is  leading  us  straight  into  the  ditch,  through  opposing  anything  and  everything  not 
originating  with  the  Republican  party  ?  Hardly.  If  we  want  any  part  in  this 
iOMitter  we  must  ourselves  become  sincere  and  reasonable  tariff  reformers." 


III. 
THE  ADVICE  GIVEN  BY  A  SENATOR. 
the  now  cblebratbd  letter  which  senator  ingall8  wrote  to  his 

kansas  friend. 

Vice  President's  Chamber, 
Washinqton,  June  16. 

Yours  of  the  18th  at  hand.  It  does  not  make  much  difference  who  is  nominated, 
in  my  judgment.  The  candidates  will  cut  but  a  small  figure  in  the  fight.  We  can 
■elect  anybody,  or  we  shall  fail.  The  least  conspicuous,  and  therefore  the  least  com- 
plicated, man  will  be  the  best— somebody  like  Hayes  in  1876. 

Among  all  the  men  named  there  is  not  one  "  leader,"  no  one  whose  personal  or 
historical  relations  to  the  people  would  make  a  difference  of  1,000  votes  in  the  can- 
vass. Sherman,  Allison,  Harrison,  etc.,  have  records  that  would  be  awkward  on  the 
tariff,  the  currency,  the  Chinese  question,  etc.  Depew's  connection  with  railroads 
and  corporations  would  be  a  heavy  load,  especially  in  the  agricultural  States.  We 
might  as  well  nominate  Gould  or  Vanderbilt  at  once. 

My  impression  is  that  Alger  or  Gresham  come  nearer  filling  the  bill  than  any 
■of  the  others,  with  some  fellow  like  Phelps  of  New  Jersey,  who  could  reach  the 
conservative  forces  of  the  East  and  get  contributions  from  the  manufacturers  and 
Wall  street.  But  you  can  judge  much  better  than  I  what  is  best  after  consulting 
with  the  delegates. 

I  have  the  use  of  the  wires  during  the  convention,  by  the  courtesy  of  the  com- 
pany, and  you  can  therefore  telegraph  me  fully  at  all  times  if  anything  of  interest 
transpires.  Truly  yours, 

JOHN  J.  INGALLS. 

THE  SAME  LETTER  AS  READ  AND   PUNCTUATED  ON    THE    FLOOR    OF    THE    HOUSB. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Chicago,  June  23, 1888. 
The  following  letter  from  Senator  John  J.  Ingalls  was  received  by  a  member 
of  the  Kansas  delegation  in  the  conyention : 
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^     "Vice  President's  Chamber,  WoBhingtony  June  1(J,  1888"- 

"Tours  of  the  13th  at  hand.  It  does  not  make  much  difference  who  is  nomi- 
nated, in  my  judgment.  The  candidates  will  cut  but  a  small  figure  in  the  fight.. 
We  can  elect  anybody  or  we  shall  fail. 

[Laughter  on  the  Democratic  side.] 

"The  least  conspicuous,  and  therefore  the  least  complicated  man  will  be  the- 
best — 

[Laughter  on  the  Democratic  side.] 
somebody  like  Hayes —  ^ 

[Renewed  laughter,  long  continued.] 
in  1876.    Among  all  the  men  named  there  is  not  one  leader — no  one  whose  personal 
or  historical  relations  to  the  people  would  make  a  difference  of  1,000  votes  in  the 
canvass.    Sherman,  Allison,  Harrison,  etc. ,  have  records  that  would  be  awkward! 
on  the  tariff— 

[Applause  on  the  Democratic  side.] 
the  currency,  the  Chinese  question — 

[Renewed  applause  on  the  Democratk;  side.] 
etc. 

"Depew's  connection  with  railroads  and  corporations  would  be  a  heavy- 
load,  especially  in  the  agricultural  States.  "We  might  as  well  nominate  Gould  or 
Vanderbilt  at  once.  My  impression  is  that  Alger  or  Gresham  comes  nearer  filling 
the  bill  than  any  of  the  others,  with  some  fellow  like  Phelps,  of  New  Jersey — 

[Laughter  on  the  Democratic  side.  ] 
who  could  reach  the  conservative  forces  of  the  East  and  get  contributions — 

[Renewed  laughter.] 
from  the  manufacturers  and  Wall  street.    But  you  can  judge  much  better  than  £ 
what  is  best  after  consulting  with  the  delegates. 

"I  have  the  use  of  the  wires  during  the  convention  by  the  courtesy  of  the  com- 
pany, and  you  can  therefore  telegraph  me  fully  at  all  times  if  anything  of  interesfc 
transpires.  Truly  yours, 

JOHN  J.  INGALLS." 

[Shouts  of  laughter  and  applause  on  the  Democratic  side,  long  continued.} 


IV. 
IS  NOT  AFRAID  OF  TARIFF  REVISION. 

AN  OLD  REPUBLICAN    MANUFACTURER  WHO  IS   NOT  SCARED  BY  THE  FREE  TRADE; 
CRT   so  FREELY  INDULGED   IN. 

The  Republicans  of  Massachusetts  are  not  having  the  best  success  in  soliciting^ 
funds  from  manufacturers.  The  ChainLan  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Hol- 
yoke  Republican  Club  recently  solicited  a  contribution  from  Mr.  Arthur  T.  Lyman,, 
who  is  the  Treasurer  of  the  Hadley  Thread  Company,  of  Holyoke,  as  well  as  or 
the  Lowell  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Lowell.  In  reply  Mr.  Lyman  wrote  the: 
following  letter: 
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Boston,  July  13. 
Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Holyoke  Republican  Club  : 

Dear  Sir  : — I  have  yours  of  the  12th,  asking  for  a  contribution  for  the  Repub- 
lican Club.  I  am  of  course  deeply  interested  in  the  tariff  as  regards  the  Hadley 
Company,  and  also  in  its  beariog  on  many  other  cotton  and  woolen  manufactures  ia 
which  I  am  interested,  but  in  my  opinion  the  Republican  members  of  Congress  from 
New  England  and  the  Home  Market  Club  and  the  Woolen  Manufacturers'  Aasocia- 
tion  have  practically  done  more  harm  to  the  cause  of  protection  and  to  the  pro- 
tected (so-called)  industries  of  ^lassachusetts  than  the  Democratic  members  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  I  have  had  occasion  to  see  some  of  the  Democratic 
members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  to  hear  of  the  plans  and  views  of 
others,  and  I  am  convinced  that  but  for  the  action  of  the  Republican  members  of 
Congress  from  New  England  and  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Republican  manufac- 
turers of  New  England,  we  could  have  had  in  the  Mills  bill  satisfactory  schedules 
for  woolens  and  cottons. 

As  it  is,  at  the  request  of  some  manufacturers  (Republicans)  made  through  the 
Democratic  members  from  Massachusetts,  the  Democrats  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  altered  and  advanced  rates  on  some  important  items,  while  we  were 
met,  I  am  informed,  by  Republican  members  of  the  House,  saying  :  "Leave  the 
schedule  as  it  is ;  it  is  better  for  the  election."  The  Republicans  now  refuse  to  aid 
in  putting  new  materials  on  the  free  list,  and  certainly  in  New  England  free  raw 
material  has  been  considered  as  an  element  in  protection  almost  as  essential  as  the 
duty  on  manufactured  articles.  From  my  business  experience  in  both  importing 
and  manufacturing,  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  necessity  of  protection  for  the  mainte- 
nance here  of  certain  manufactures,  and  I  very  much  regret  that  the  Republican 
party,  with  which  I  have  acted  from  its  beginning,  has,  for  political  success,  taken  a 
position  which  I  consider  hostile  in  its  practical  effects  to  the  protected  industries  of 
MassachusettP. 

The  Democratic  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  take  broad,  and 
on  the  whole,  reasonable,  views  of  the  tariff  question,  and  while  of  course  they  look 
at  the  interest  of  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  they  do  not  ignore  the  fact  that  many 
great  industries  have  grown  up  in  this  country  under  the  high  duties  made  neces- 
sary by  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  and  that  it  is  only  fair  and  proper  that  considera- 
tion should  be  paid  to  their  existence  and  condition.  Neither  do  they  ignore  the 
fact  that  the  working  people  in  the  protected  industries  are  very  largely  members  of 
the  Democratic  party. 

Besides  the  consideration  that  my  manufacturing  interests  have  been  put  at 
needless  risk  by  the  partisan  action  of  the  Republicans,  I  must  also  take  into  consid- 
eration the  interests  of  the  whole  country,  in  which  we  are  all  involved,  and  I  cannot 
feel  it  to  be  right  to  vole  for  any  one  who  can  honestly  stand  on  the  Republican 
platform.  Most  of  the  Republicans  with  whom  I  have  spoken  about  it  have  told  me 
that  they  have  not  read  it.  I  can  readily  believe  that  it  would  be  disagreeable  read- 
ing to  Republicans,  who  in  the  past  have  in  all  honesty  desired  to  have  raw  mate- 
rials and  food  products  on  the  free  list.  But  the  exigencies  of  practical  politics  have 
forced  the  party  into  a  false  position  as  regards  the  tariff,  and  into  many  unwise  and 
dangerous  relations  in  regard  to  the  domestic  and  foreign  affairs  of  the  country. 

There  is  practically  no  party  in  this  country  in  favor  of  free  trade  in  any  rea- 
sonable sense  of  the  term,  and  it  is  as  unfair  to  call  the  Mills  Bill  a  free-trade  bill  as 
it  is  to  s*y  that  the  Republicans  are  in  favor  of  free  drinking  of  whiskey,  because 
the  manufacturers  of  protected  articles  have  several  years  insisted  that  all  internal 
taxes  should  be  taken  off  in  order  that  it  should  be  impossible  to  alter  the  duties  on 
imports.  While  the  Mills  Bill  is  not  a  bill  that  wholly  commends  itself  to  me,  it  is 
correct  and  for  the  interest  of  Massachusetts,  in  many  particulars,  notably  in  the 
matter  of  free  wool.  Every  manufacturing  country  in  the  world  of  any  consequence 
except  the  United  Stales,  has  wool  on  the  free  list.  The  position  which  the  Repub- 
lican party  has  taken,  makes  it  well  for  the  country,  as  it  seems  to  me,  that  it  should 
not  have  the  control  of  the  Government  for  the  next  four  years. 

ARTHUR  T.  LYMAN. 
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CHAPTER  XLIII. 
REASONS  IN  FAVOR  OF  TAX  REVISION. 


MEN    OF  EVERY    PROFESSION    AND    EMPLOYMENT   WHO    DO    NOT 
BELIEVE    IN    BURDENSOME    TAXES. 


I. 
OPINIONS  OF  OPERATIVES. 

TEXTILE-'WORKERS    WHO    SAY    THAT    THE     PRESENT    LAWS    FAIL    TO    GIVE    THE 
WORKER  HIS  SHARE  OF  THB  PROTECTION  CLAIMED  FOR  HIM, 

The  following  petition  from  workers  in  the  textile  industries  of  Philadelphia  was 

presented  to  the  House  on  June  29,  by  Mr.  Breckeuridge  of  Kentucky : 
To  the  Horuyrable  the  House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C.x 

When  the  fsrty  thousand  textile  workers  of  Philadelphia,  in  April,  1886,  made 
the  appeal  to  you,  through  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  for  relief  from  the 
outrageous  inequalities,  discriminations  and  oppressions  of  the  present  tariff  laws,  it 
was  hoped  by  them  tbat  their  demands,  reasonable  as  they  were,  would  be  heeded, 
and  that  partisan,  sectional,  or  class  considerations  would  not  be  allowed  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  the  doing  of  a  simple  act  of  justice  and  the  righting  of  the  most  glar- 
ing wrongs.  It  was  the  first  time  that  the  workingmen  spoke  on  the  subject,  unin- 
fluenced by  any  outside  pressure  or  coercion,  but  the  answer  has  been  the  failure  to 
perfect  a  measure  of  relief. 

Hence,  it  becomes  necessary  to  renew  the  appeal,  and  in  doing  so  we  beg  leave 
to  submit  the  reasons  and  causes  that  inspire  u«  to  this  act. 

The  condition  of  the  textile  industries,  especially  the  woolen  trade,  has  been 
growing  worse,  the  working  time  in  the  mills  is  being  shortened,  and  the  wages  are 
being  pared  down  just  in  proportion  as  the  strain  upon  the  physical  exertions  of  the 
toiler  increases,  and  we  are  forced  to  compete  with  labor  in  other  parts  of  our  own 
country  that  is  paid  no  more  than  is  the  much-talked -of  "  pauper  labor"  of  Europe, 
and  as  all  this  has  taken  place  under  a  system  that  is  declared  to  be  for  the  "  protec- 
tion of  American  labor,"  are  we  not  justified  in  making  inquiries,  with  the  aid  of 
our  experience,  as  to  whether  it  is  so  or  not  ? 

If  there  is  any  virtue  in  the  theory  that  in  order  to  protect  American  labor 
against  ruinous  foreign  competition  it  ia  necessary  to  place  a  tax  upon  goods  that 
are  brought  in  from  countries  where  labor  is  cheaper,  it  follows  that  these  taxes 
should  in  all  cases  correspond  with  the  amount  and  cost  of  labor  required  upon  such 
goods  in  their  buccessive  stages  of  manufacture,  but  this  obviously  plain  and  honest 
rule  has  never  been  observed  in  any  tariff  law  which  its  framers  claimed  to  lie  for 
the  protection  of  labor.  That  the  reverse  has  been  the  case  naturally  excites  the 
suspicion  that  the  design  was  to  crush  rather  than  help  labor.  In  the  woolen  in- 
dustry, as  in  many  others,  the  tax  on  the  raw  materials  neutralizes  the  tax  on  the 
finished  fabrics,  and  taking  quality  into  account,  the  tax  alvrays  graduates  down- 
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•ward  agaiDst  quality  instead  of  upwards  with  it,  and  in  every  case  exceeds  by  three 
to  four  times  the  entire  labor  cost  in  the  product.  To  call  such  laws  "  protective  to 
labor"  is  a  fraud  and  deception,  and  labor  has  a  right  to  protest  against  the  i)erpe- 
trators  of  these  wrongs  being  allowed  to  any  longer  influence  legislation  on  this 
subject. 

According  to  Bowos  &  Co.,  an  accepted  authority,  100  pounds  of  greasy  wool 
will  make  21.45  pounds  of  finished  cloth,  and  on  this  basis  it  will  require  630 
pounds  of  greasy  wool  to  make  100  yards  of  cloth  with  backing,  weighing  18 
ounces  to  the  yard.  Suppose  this  cloth  is  made  of  four  different  kinds  of  wool,  the 
cost  to  the  English  manufacturer  would  be — 

150  pounds  of  fourth  quality,  at  13  cents  $18.00 

130  pounds  of  third  quality,  at  24  cents 3120 

125  pounds  of  second  quality,  at  26  cents 32  50 

125  pounds  of  first  quality,  at  33  cents 41.25 

Total  cost  of  wool 1 23.95 

With  precisely  the  same  grades  of  wool  the  cost  to  the  A.merican  manufac- 
turer would  be— 

150  pounds  of  fourth  quality,  at  23.94  cents $35  91 

130  pounds  of  third  quality,  at  37.54  cents 48.80 

135  pounds  of  second  quality,  at  39.64  cents 49.55 

125  pounds  of  first  quality,  at  49.61  cents 62.01 

Total  cost  of  wool 196.27 

Excess  of  cost  to  the  American  manufacturer 78.32 

TTie  total  cost  for  labor  in  making  this  cloth  is  not  over  27  cents  per  yard,  or 
$27  for  the  whole,  showing  that  the  tarifi"enhanced  cost  of  the  material  is  nearly 
three  times  the  entire  expense  for  labor. 

The  importations  of  woolen  and  worsted  yarns  for  the  years  1886-'87  were 
7,039,448  pounds,  valued  at  $4,030,738,  on  which  duties  were  paid  amounting  to 
$2,777,583.  The  amount  of  wool  required  to  make  this  yarn  is  28,157,792  pounds. 
The  duty  on  the  wool  would  be  $3,815,779,  and  adding  the  charges  for  carrying 
the  duty  we  have  a  total  tax  burden  on  the  wool  of  $3,097,356,  or  $319,776  in  ex- 
cess of  the  duty  on  the  yam.  The  total  cost  for  labor  in  making  this  yarn  is  not 
over  $700,000,  showing  that  the  tax  on  the  wool  is  nearly  four  and  a  half  times 
tlie  total  labor  cost  in  the  yarn.  This,  on  the  theory  advanced  by  the  modern 
protection  school,  can  be  called  by  no  other  name  than  protection  to  foreign  man- 
ufacturers and  labor. 

The  percent,  of  duly  on  the  yarn  is  69.11,  and  on  the  cloth  70.40,  a  difference 
of  but  1.29  per  cent.;  but  as  there  is  a  loss  by  waste  and  shrinkage  in  weaving, 
dyeing,  and  finishing  of  3  to  5  per  cent.,  we  find  that  this  difference  between  the 
yarn  duly  and  that  on  the  cloth  is  more  than  neutralized, and  thus  the  "protective" 
duty  is  again  in  favor  of  the  foreign  cloth  manufacturers,  who  could  not  have  done 
better  for  themselves  if  they  had  been  permitted  to  make  our  tariff  laws  for  us. 

Under  the  present  law  the  percentage  of  duty  on  the  finer  and  more  costly 
fabrics  is  always  lower  than  on  the  coarser  and  cheaper  grades,  thus  depriving  us 
of  the  chance  to  work  upon  the  better  class  of  goods,  upon  which  our  work  would 
be  lightest  and  our  earnings  largest. 

The  importation  of  woolen  and  worsted  cloths  for  the  year  ended  June  30, 
1887,  was,  of  the  value  not  exceeding  80  cents  per  pound,  1,117,564  pounds,  valued 
at  $713,815,  on  which  duties  were  paid  amountmg  to  $640,808.  Per  cent,  of  doty, 
89.84.  Value  above  HO  cents  per  pound,  7,689,699  pounds,  valued  at  $9,309,054,  on 
wkich  duties  were  paid  to  the  amount  of  $6,415,016.    Per  cent,  of  duty,  68.91. 

HOW  ducbimikations  injure  thb  makufacturkr. 

This  shows  how  we  are  crippled,  both  in  our  earning  powers  and  in  the  exer- 
cise of  our  skill  by  the  infamous  discriminations  of  the  tariff,  which  at  the  tame 
time  make  the  burdens  upon  the  rich  comparatively  lighter  than  upon  the  poor. 
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It  is  no  stretch  of  truth  to  say  that  these  discriminations  against  the  manufactur* 
ing  industries  have  very  materially  discouraged  the  use  of  wool  and  promoted  the 
substitution  of  adulterants,  most  manufacturers  having  for  some  time  given  more 
attention  to  the  manipulation  of  substitutes,  so  as  to  give  them  the  appearance  and 
touch  of  wool,  than  to  the  matter  of  improvements  in  the  making  of  pure  woolens- 
in  order  to  compete  in  quality  with  their  foreign  rivals.  This  has  given  rise  to  the 
impression  that  we  are  less  skilled  than  the  European  workmen,  yet  it  is  self-evi- 
dent that  it  requires  as  much  if  not  more  skill  to  work  up  the  adulterants  so  as  to 
give  them  a  marketable  appearance  as  to  manipulate  the  genuine  materials. 

A  great  deal  of  stuff  is  put  upon  the  markets  now  as  cassimeres,  etc.,  that  doe*, 
not  contain  over  ten  per  cent,  of  wool.  Manufacturers  who  attempt  to  make' 
nothing  but  pure  woolens  are  compelled  to  close  their  mills.  To  make  stuffs  that 
shall  compete  in  the  markets  with  foreign  makes  in  texture  and  variety,  it  is  almost 
invariably  necessary  to  use  some  wools  of  foreign  growth  for  mixing  with  the  do- 
mestic ;  but  as  the  tariff  enhances  the  cost  of  these  wools  by  from  25  to  150  per 
cent ,  there  is  no  possibility  of  the  American  manufacturer  using  them  in  competi- 
tion, and  hence  we  are  forced  to  give  over  to  the  foreign  manufacturers  the  monop- 
oly of  all  the  markets  and  allow  them  to  supply  our  own  people  with  goods'into 
which  not  a  pound  of  American  wool  enters.  Thus  the  woolen  manufactures- 
imported  in  1887  amounted  to  49,000,000  pounds,  which,  at  4  pounds  of  raw  wool 
to  the  pound  of  finished  product,  represented  196,000,000  pounds  of  wool,  which, 
with  the  115,000,000  pounds  of  raw  wool,  makes  a  total  importation  of  311,000,00(> 
pounds,  or  considerably  more  than  the  entire  wool  clip  of  the  United  States.  If  all 
this  had  come  in  free  in  the  raw  stale,  it  would  have  absorbed  for  mixture  a  larg& 
quantity  of  domestic  wool,  instead  of  every  pound  that  did  come  in  anyhow  dis- 
placing a  pound  of  Amer.can  wool,  and  at  the  same  time  depriving  American  labor 
of  employment  and  our  poor  people  of  the  comfort  of  woolen  clothing. 

From  a  statement  recently  made  public  by  a  leiding  carpet  manufacturer,  »»  e 
gleam  the  fact  that  ingrain  carpets  which  formerly  were  made  largely  of  wool  are 
now  made  of  an  average  of  one-fifth  wool  and  four-fifths  adulterants,  and  in  th& 
whole  of  the  carpet  industry  probably  not  a  million  pounds  of  domestic  wool  is  no«y 
used.  There  is  no  carpet  wool  raised  in  this  country,  and  yet  a  tax  of  over  26  per 
cent.,  which  far  exceeds  all  the  wages  paid  in  the  manufacture  of  carpets,  is  still 
imposed  upon  the  wool  which  is  necessarily  brought  in  from  the  outside.  If  this 
wool  were  admitted  free,  a  greater  quantity  would  be  used,  and  probably  not  less 
than  10.000,000  pounds  of  domestic  wool  would  be  absorbed  for  mixture. 

For  these  reasons  we  fail  to  see  how  the  wool-growers  are  benefited  by  the- 
tariff  on  wool,  as  it  inevitably  restricts  the  market  for  taeir  wool,  both  by  forcing- 
the  use  of  substitutes  and  by  promoting  the  importation  of  wool  in  the  manufac- 
tured state,  all  of  which  must  redound  to  the  inj  ury  of  both  the  wool-grower  and 
the  wool- worker. 

HOW  TRUSTS   AHE    ENCOURAGED. 

If  protection  protects,  or  if  the  present  tariff  arrangement  is  really  beneficial 
to  the  manufactuiing  industries,  why  do  the  manufacturers  find  it  necessary  to 
form  ''combines,"  "arrangements,"  or  "understandings"  in  order  to  protect  them- 
selves against  what  they  term  a  demoralized  market  ?  Why  should  they  adopt  the 
suicidal  policy  ©f  reducing  the  wages  of  labor,  which  can  not  but  curtail  the  ab- 
sorption of  their  wares  and  thus  injure  their  business  ?  Why  do  workingmen  find 
it  necessary  to  organize  for  self-protection  against  the  very  men  who  are  loudest  ia 
their  demands  for  more  tariff  upon  the  plea  that  labor  "must  be  protected  ?  "  Mea 
who  are  really  protected  need  not  go  to  the  trouble  and  expenses  of  protecting^ 
themselves.  As  "charity  begins  at  home,"  would  it  not  be  more  consistent  for  th» 
protected  and  protectionitt  employers  to  show  by  the  bettering  of  wages  of  their 
employes  and  by  treating  them  as  men — freemen  if  you  please — that  their  cry  for 
more  taxes  is  not  raised  solely  for  their  own  benefit,  and  that  they  are  ready  to 
make  true  the  oft  repeated  declaration  that  protection  to  the  manufacturer  will  en- 
able him  to  pay  high  wages  ? 

Now,  as  he  has  just  the  protection  he  wants,  and  is  still  cutting  down  wages,  i» 
it  not  evident  that  he  is  either  wrong  in  his  protection  theory  or  is  playing  "head* 
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I  win  and  tails  you  lose"  with  his  workingmen  ?  Surely  »o  sane  man  can  see  in 
the  "trusts"  and  "arrangements"  of  the  capitalists  and  the  frantic  eEForts  of  labor 
to  hold  its  own  against  the  encroachments  of  combined  capituljsts  aught  else  buk 
the  positive  and  practical  proof  that  protection  of  labor  by  a  taritf,  or  by  any  other 
tax  upon  its  products,  is  worse  than  a  failure,  because  it  neutralizes  the  natural  ad- 
vantages of  our  country  and  disarranges  the  natural  course  of  trade,  and  thus  musfe 
result  in  the  destruction  of  labor.  When  the  manufacturer  closes  his  mill,  or 
lays  off  any  of  his  hands,  he  will  invariably  give  as  an  excuse  the  bad  state  of" 
trade,  an  honest  acknowledgment  that  it  is  trade  that  keeps  the  mill  going,  and 
hence  is  a  good  thing  to  keep  labor  steadily  employed  and  give  it  a  chance  for  bet- 
ter wages.  Now,  it  Is  always  the  part  of  wisdom  to  protect  ourselves  against  a  bad 
thing,  but  it  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  protectionists  to  discover  the  utility  of  pro- 
tecting ourselves  against  a  good  thing,  and  in  order  to  accomplish  this  to  tax  our- 
selves to  spite  and  impoverish  some  one  else. 

That  the  protectionist  manufacturers  do  not  altogether  believe  in  this  theory  is- 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  they  have  here  an  association  which  has  for  its  object, 
among  others,  the  securement  of  a  higher  tariff  for  the  protection  of  Americaa 
labor,  and  by  unity  of  action,  to  be  better  prepared  to  resist  the  demands  of  labor 
for  more  wages.  But  if  they  really  do  believe  that  people  can  become  rich  by  tax- 
ing themselves  why  do  they  not  try  the  experiment  by  taxing  themselves  to  pay  ub- 
more  wages,  or  why  do  they  resist  all  our  efforts  in  that  direction  ?  It  would  surely- 
be  as  cheap,  or  cheaper,  to  tax  themselves  to  pay  us  a  little  more  than  it  is  to  tax  them- 
selves to  pay  to  the  raw-material  men  much  more  than  our  entire  wages  amount  to. 
Is  not  this  evidence  that  they  are  in  favor  of  those  taxes  of  which  the  largest 
share  flows  back  into  their  pockets  and  falls  with  crushing  weight  upon  us  ?  Hence 
we  have  just  cause  to  demand  such  a  change  of  the  laws  as  will  secure  a  more 
equitable  distribution  of  the  benefits  amongst  all  the  people. 

But  there  is  danger  in  this  theory  of  protection  in  this,  that  it  involves  the 
delegation  or  transference  of  the  taxing  power  to  individuals  and  corporations, 
thus  placing  the  greatest  and  widest  of  all  governmental  powers  and  responsibili- 
ties into  the  hands  of  irresponsible  men,  whose  greed  will  thus  be  stimulated  to  such 
a  degree  that  soon  classes  will  be  created  which  will  be  specially  interested,  and 
will  DC  powerful  enough  to  override  the  will  of  the  people  and  make  ours  a  gov- 
ernment of,  by,  and  for  the  classes.  As  we  as  a  nation  are  already  tending  to- 
wards customs  and  conditions  indigenous  to  European  monarchical  instituticms,  are 
we  not  justified  in  sounding  the  alarm  now?  And  as  these  tendencies  are  due- 
solely  to  the  drift  of  legislation  towards  restrictions  upon  the  natural  powers  and 
privileges  of  the  people,  is  it  not  time  to  turn  about  and  see  if  by  going  in  the  di- 
rection of  more  freedom  we  will  not  the  more  quickly  realize  the  anticipations  or 
the  founders  of  the  Republic  of  making  this  the  most  free,  and  therefore  the  most 
prosperous,  country  on  earth,  thus  setting  an  example  to  the  world  that  will, 
cause  all  other  nations  to  imitate  us. 

THE  BURDENS  OP    TAXATIOW. 

Can  it  be  said  that  the  burdens  of  taxation  are  not  excessive  when  they  are 
equal  to  two  dollar*  for  every  one  dollar  of  wealth  accumulated  by  the  wbole 
people ;  when  they  absorb  nearly,  if  not  quite,  one  half  of  the  earnings  of  labor, 
falling  ten  to  twenty  times  heavier  upon  those  who  labor*  for  a  living  than  upon 
those  whose  income  is  from  capital,  and  when  they  are  accumulating  in  the  national 
Treasury  by  a  hundred  million  dollars  or  more,  taken  from  the  channels  of  trade 
and  locked  up  to  be  a  source  of  temptation  for  every  political  trimmer,  jobber  and 
subsidy  shark  in  the  country?    When  we  reflect  that  this  sura,  if  left  among  the 

Eeople  to  fulfill  its  legitinia«e  functions  in  trade,  would  naturally  fosU^r  the  distribu- 
ution  and  absorption  of  the  products  of  labor  to  more  than  ten  times  the  amount 
of  the  surplus,  we  c«n  readily  appreciate  the  full  measure  of  the  damage  done  to 
labor  by  the  accumnlation  and  locking  up  of  a  surplus. 

Ignoring  the  influence  of  material  conditions  upon  the  wages  of  labor,  they 
have  told  us  that  the  laying  on  of  these  taxes  wts  neceesary  to  keep  up  the  high 
standard  of  American  wages.    If  this  were  correct  it  would  follow  tliat  the  proper- 
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tion  of  wages  to  materials  should  have  increased  during  the  period  of  protection. 
But  what  are  the  facts  ? 

In  1850  the  proportion  of  value  of  materials  to  the  wages  of  labor  In  the  manu- 
factures was  70  to  material,  30  to  labor;  in  1860,  74|  to  material,  25^  to  labor;  in 
1870,  76i-  to  material,  23i  to  labor;  in  1880,  78  to  material,  2-^  to  labor;  and  now  it 
is  about  80  to  material,  20  to  labor. 

Accepting  the  theory  of  the  modern  protection  school  these  figures  would 
furnish  the  indubitable  proof  that  the  taritt"  has  had  the  etfect  of  raising  the  cost  of 
the  materials  and  depressing  the  wages  of  labor ;  and  when  we  take  in  connection 
with  this  the  wonderful  advance  in  the  efl3ciency  of  labor  daring  the  same  period, 
this  table  stands  as  a  most  terrible  indictment  against  those  whose  bungling  legis- 
lation has  wrought  the  mischief. 

The  relative  proluctivity  and  earnings  of  the  woolen  and  worsted  weavers  in 
the  United  States  and  England  will  show,  too,  whether  the  high  standard  of  wages 
Las  been  kept  up  here;  and  to  make  the  comparison  perfectly  fair,  we  will  presume 
that  both  weave  the  same  class  of  goods,  80  picks  to  the  inch : 

Speed  of  loom,  United  States,  average,  85  picks  per  minute. 

Speed  of  loom,  England,  maximum,  60  picks  per  minute. 

Hours  of  labor,  United  States,  60  per  week. 

Hours  of  labor,  England,  54  per  week. 

Product  per  weaver  per  week  of  continuous  work,  United  States,  106  yards. 

Product  per  weaver  per  week  of  continuous  work,  England,  68  yards. 

The  average  loss  of  time  caused  by  breakages,  etc.,  being  about  one-fifth  the 
net  product  per  week,  would  be  in  the — 

United  States,  85  yards. 

England,  54  yards. 

The  highest  average  rate  of  wages  paid  in  this  country  for  this  class  of  work 
is  2  mills  per  pick  per  yard,  or  16  cents  per  yard  for  80  pick  work,  and  if  the  same 
Tate  was  paid  in  England  it  would  follow  that  the  American  weaver  can  earn  a 
possible  wage  of  $18.60  cents  per  week  to  the  English  weaver's  possible  $8.64  Of 
•course  the  actual  earnings  are  less  in  both  cases,  but  the  relative  difference  will  not 
vary  either  on  a  rise  or  fall.  The  earnings,  however,  vary  so  much  throughout  our 
own  country  as  to  bring  the  time  earnings  of  our  weavers  in  some  cases  even  lower 
than  the  time  earnings  of  some  of  the  European  weavers,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  table,  compiled  from  the  first  annual  report  of  the  National  Cocamissioner 
of  Labor,  and  the  same  rule  holds  good  for  every  other  class  of  workmen  ui  the 
woolen  industry. 

Daily  wa£;es  of  wo»len  weavers  in  the  United  States : 


Delaware   $1  71 

Illinois 1  52 

Indiana  1  08 

Massachusetts    1  28 

Pennsylvania 1  85 


New  Jersey $1  00 

New  York 1  08 

North  Carolina 75 

Vermont 1  17 

Connecticut 1  16 


According  to  the  United  States  consular  reports  the  earnings  of  woolen  weavers 
in  England  vary  from  $3.50  to  $11  per  week  If  we  keep  in  view  the  relative  pro- 
ductivity of  the  labor  of  this  country  and  England,  we  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion 
that  the  $4  50  per  week  in  North  Carolina  is  below  the  lowest  of  England,  and  does 
it  not  prove  tbat  the  American  manufacturer  gets  his  work  done  cheaper  than  the 
English  manufacturer,  and  that  therefore  the  wages  of  labor  do  not  and  can  not  find 
consideration  in  his  cry  for  more  protection?  It  also  proves  that  we  are  brought 
i«to  deadly  competition  with  labor  in  our  own  country  that  may  be  as  justly  called 
"  pauper  labor  "  as  that  of  Europe.  It  further  proves  that  the  tariff  has  not  even 
preserved  to  us  our  just  share  of  the  natural  opportunities  of  the  country;  that  it 
lias  only  been  instrumental  in  building  up  colossal  fortunes  for  the  few,  aad  that  a 
continuance  ef  it  will  end  in  our  degradation  to  a  condition  of  serfdom. 
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THE  AVERAOE  WAGES  EARNED  IN    MILLS. 

There  are  a  number  of  mills  in  and  around  Philadelphia  where  $5  a  week  i» 
considered  very  good  wages  now  for  a  weaver,  and  there  are  any  number  of  mills 
in  England  where  tliese  would  be  considered  starvation  wages,  and  whenever  the 
employers  here  otfer  a  reduction  of  wages  they  set  up  the  plea  that  some  of  their 
neighbors  are  paying  less,  and  hence  a  reduction  is  necessary  in  order  to  enable 
tliem  to  compete.  They  seem  no  longer  to  fear  foreign  competition,  but  it  is 
home  competition  that  is  now  the  great  "scare  crow,"  and  we  have  to  suflFer 
from  it  all.  Is  it  not  self-evident  that  a  uniform  rate  of  wages  should  have 
resulted  from  the  "protective"  tariff  if  it  had  the  virtues  claimed  for  it  by  its 
advocates  ? 

W^HAT  THE  TARIFF  BENEFICIARIES  HAVE  DONE. 

Heretofore  labor  has  had  no  direct  or  independent  voice  in  the  arrangement 
of  tariff  laws,  these  matters  having  been  entirely  left  to  the  bosses  and  monopo- 
lists, who  were  naturally  prompted  by  selfish  and  conflicting  motives,  which  is  best 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  they  have  found  it  profitable  to  spend  vast  sums  of 
money,  and  much  time,  in  maintaining  expensive  lobbies  at  Washington  and  costly 
organizations  all  over  the  country,  some  of  Avhich  have  as  one  of  their  objects  and 
purposes  the  keeping  o/the  workingmen  from  getting  any  share  of  the  "  protection  " 
by  an  advance  oi  wages. 

They  have  subsidized  newspapers  and  maintained  literary  bureaus  in  order  to 
influence  public  opinion  and  defame  the  few  men  who  dare  to  voice  our  cause. 
These  sums  are  largely  made  up  of  money  that  should  consistently  have  gone  to- 
wards the  betterment  of  our  wages,  and  we  are  thus  placed  in  a  condition  which 
deprives  us  of  the  ways  and  means  t,o  be  heard  before  Congress  upon  an  equal 
footing  with  those  who  for  the  protection  of  labor  spend  the  parings  of  our  wages. 
Even  now,  finding  that  the  desire  to  hear  from  the  workingmen  is  growing,  they 
are  organizing  some  of  their  employees  into  clubs  and  associations  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  bosses,  the  expenses  being  met  by  outsiders,  in  order  to  prepare  them 
for  an  expression  of  sentiment  and  the  making  of  demands  that  are  to  be  paraded 
before  the  world  as  those  of  the  free  and  untrammeled  workingmen.  The 
cause  which  requires  such  work  to  bolster  it  up  can  not  be  less  than  an  unholy 
one.  The  very  means  condemn  the  end.  Protection  mtans  the  enslavement  of 
labor,  and  nothing  proves  this  more  emphatically  than  the  fact  that  there  are  work- 
ingmen, whether,  forgetful  of  the  natural  dignity  of  labor,  they  do  it  voluntarily,, 
or  whether,  driven  by  the  force  of  circumstances  brought  up  by  protection, 
they  are  compelled  to  submit  to  the  command  to  rivet  the  chains  still  more 
tightly  about  themselves. 

But  why  should  we  find  it  necessary  to  make  costly  efforts  in  our  betalf  ia 
*  this  matter?  Are  we  not  represented  by  those  to  whom  we  gave  our  votes,  and  to 
whom  we  have  aright  to  look  for  efforts  in  our  behalf  and  for  justice?  It  we  were 
to  spend  money  or  keep  up  a  lobby  would  it  not  be  an  acknowledgmeut  that  we 
recognize  the  power  of  money  to  be  superior  to  the  will  of  the  people?  Shall  we 
be  asked  to  subscribe  to  the  infamous  and  un-American  idea  that  a  well-filled  purse 
gives  one  man  greater  rights,  powers  and  privileges  than  poverty  connected  with 
toil  does  to  the  other?  To  do  this  would  be  to  confess  our  loss  ol  faith  in  a  repre- 
sentative free  government  and  our  belief  that  the  old-time  spirit  of  fair  play  and 
equality  has  entirely  departed  from  the  councils  of  the  nation. 

The  fact  is,  there  is  no  government  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  however  despotic, 
that  is  so  unmindful  of  the  interests  of  labor  as  to  tax  the  raw  materials  of  industry, 
which  tax  must  inevitably  come  out  of  labor  in  that  it  neutralizes  its  opportunities 
by  depriving  it  of  the  means  to  compete  with  the  labor  of  other  countries,  notwith- 
standing its  superior  productivity,  thus  forcing  down  its  wages  and  speeding  its 
enslavement.  But  it  does  more.  It  builds  up  colossal  fortunes  for  the  few  at  the 
expense  of  our  toil  and  its  natural  rewards,  and  is  already  bearing  its  legitimate 
fruit  in  the  aping  of  European  aristocracy  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  com- 

Eelling  the  mass  to  make  piteous  appeals  for  leave  to  toil;  ay,  forcing  them  even  to 
eg  of  some  men  the  permission  to  obey  the  command  of  the  Creator  "to  eat  bread 
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in  the  sweat  of  their  brow."  Shall  we  stand  by  with  folded  arms  and  abated  breath 
whilst  we  see  this  "land  of  the  free  and  home  of  the  brave"  transformed  to  a  "land 
of  the  master  and  home  of  the  slave"  by  a  process  which  evea  the  most  despotic 
government  dares  not  attempt? 

Hence  we  demand  the  repeal  of  all  taxes  upon  the  raw  materials  of  industry, 
•go  that  we  may  be  no  longer  handicapped  by  costs  other  than  those  of  production, 
tind  that  we  may  be  relieved  from  those  depressions  of  wages  which  arise  from 
•enhanced  cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  which  is  due  to  taxation  independent  of  the 
cost  of  production. 

In  fixing  the  duties  upon  manufactured  articles  care  should  be  taken  to  measure 
the  duties  by  the  difierence  there  may  be  in  wages  between  this  country  and  Europe, 
not  forgetting  to  take  into  account  the  relative  productivity  of  labor  compared  with 
its  earnings,  and  in  all  cases  the  duties  should  be  so  graded  as  to  correspond  with 
the  amount  and  qualitv  of  labor  bestowed  upon  the  article  in  the  various  stages  of 
manufacture.  That  this  has  never  been  done  in  any  tariff  law  called  protective 
has  been  shown  above,  and  it  clearly  demonstrates  the  falsity  of  the  claim  of  their 
Cramers  that  they  considered  the  interests  of  labor  at  all  in  this  work. 

Under  the  present  law  the  duty  on  cl«th  weighing  16  ounces  t«  the  yard  and 
valued  at  80  cents  per  yard  is  63  cents,  while  the  duty  and  charges  on  the  amount  of 
wool  required  to  make  this  cloth  will  be  53  cents,  leaving  for  protection  but  10  cents 
per  yard.  Under  the  most  radical  tariff-reform  measure  evei:  offered  in  Congress  the 
case  would  be  thus: 

Per  yard . 

Duty  on  the  cloth,  35  per  cent $0.28 

Duty  and  charges  on  the  wool Nothing. 

Clear  protection .28 

There  is  not  a  woolen  or  worsted  worker  in  the  country  who  is  so  blind  as  not 
to  see  that,  even  on  the  theory  of  prote«tion,  the  tariff  reformer  who  is  willing  to 
give  him  28  cents  against  the  foreign  cloth  is  a  better  friend  than  the  protectionist 
who  gives  him  but  10  cents.  Under  the  present  law  the  duty  on  a  piece  of  cloth 
^vorth  45  cents  per  yard  is  140  percent.,  whilst  the  duty  on  a  piece  worth  $3.50  per 
yard  is  just  50  per  cent.  How  unselfishly  careful  the  protectionists  are  to  make  the 
workingman  rich  by  taxing  his  cloth  90  per  cent,  more  than  the  rich  man's,  and  at 
the  same  time  depriving  him  of  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  making  the  finer  grades 
of  cloth. 

THE  WAGE   ACCOUNT  IN  THE  WOOLEN    INDUSTRY. 

We  learn  from  the  census  of  1880  that  the  total  wage  account  of  the  woolen 
industry  was  17.70  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  product,  and  we  have  reason  to 
believe  that  the  percentage  is  even  smaller  now  and  gradually  sinking.  Now,  sup- 
pose with  wool  free  the  duty  was  fixed  at  18  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  imported 
article,  varying,  of  course,  with  those  features  which  indicate  the  degree  of  labor 
expended,  would  it  not  fully  and  absolutely  protect  labor,  even  though  the  foreign 
workmen  would  work  for  nothing  and  find  themselves?  When,  therefore,  a  duty 
of  more  than  twice  that  amount  is  proposed  it  can  surely  not  be  objected  to  by 
the  woolen-worker  on  the  ground  of  offering  too  little  protection,  because  it  will 
give  him  83  cents  per  yard  on  the  same  cloth  on  which  the  present  law  gives  him 
but  10  cents. 

An  excess  of  duties  over  differences  in  the  wages  of  labor  can  have  no  other 
effect  than  to  nullify  the  efforts  of  labor,  organized  or  unorganized,  to  better  its  con- 
dition by  placing  it  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  the  employer,  who,  by  having  his 
market  secured  to  him  by  law,  can,  under  the  tariff  duties,  free  from  the  fear  of 
competition,  exact  from  the  consumers,  who  are  in  large  part  the  workingmen 
themselves,  much  more  than  the  wages  of  labor  amount  to,  while  labor,  exposed  on 
every  side  to  open  competition,  is  thus  forced  to  pay  tribute  to  the  employers,  and 
through  them  to  the  controllers  of  the  raw  materials,  both  by  suffering  a  reduction 
of  its  time  wages  and  by  increased  cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  This  is  the  shift- 
ing of  the  taxing  power  which  gives  the  employers  privileges  that  are  incompatible 
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with  our  form  of  Government,  and  must  thus  end  in  the  deatnictlon  of  our  liber- 
tiea.  It  encourages,  and  sometimes  forces,  the  formation  of  "  trusts,"  "  arrange- 
ments," and  "  understandings,"  drawn  together  under  the  fostering  influence  of 
"  protection  "  in  order  to  be  the  iKjlter  able  to  bleed  the  people  and  build  up  gigantic 
fortunes  for  the  beneficiaries  of  the  law. 

It  has  been  fdBbionable  to  ''tiike  all  the  tradlc  will  bear,"  and  now  it  is  "  take 
all  the  law  will  allow,"  and  laws  framed  uader  the  dictation  of  the  favored  monopx)- 
lists  themselves  are  always  sure  to  give  them  a  wide  enough  margin  totaketlie 
"  last  pound  of  flesh."  Thus,  while  the  wage  account  in  the  product  is  but  17.70 
per  {«nt.  the  bosses  are  protected  by  a  tax  of  70.40  percent.,  an  advantage  of  52.70 
i)er  cent.,  which  is  the  field  within  which  they  have  free  play  by  "  trusts "  and 
".understandings"  to  exact  special  profits  and  make  us  pay  back  to  them  with 
double  compound  interest  all  that  may  be  given  us  as  an  advance  of  wages. 

We  do  not  fear  the  antagonism  of  the  agricultural  interests,  because  there  is 
nothing  in  our  demands  that  will  not  at  the  same  time  promote  the  interests  of  the 
farmer.  The  natural  market  for  American  wo'd  is  America  and  as  the  cheapening 
of  the  products  will  necessarily  promote  their  consumption  and  curtail  importations, 
whilst  it  will  at  the  same  time  encourage  the  use  of  wool  instead  of  adulterants, 
we  can  not  see  why  a  change  of  the  law  which  would  vouchsafe  to  us  steadier  em- 
ployment could  fail  to  be  a  benefit  to  the  wool  grower. 

The  removal  of  the  duties  would  also  open  the  foreign  markets  to  greater 
American  competition,  which  would  so  measurably  drive  up  prices  there  as  to 
neutralize  the  advantage  the  foreign  manufacturer  has  from  cheap  wool.  We  have 
too  good  an  opinion  of  the  intelligence  and  acumen,  of  the  farmers  to  believe  for  a 
moment,  as  the  protectionists  profess  to  do,  that  they  would  antagonize  their  own 
interests  by  asking  for  the  removal  of  duties  from  those  things  which  consume  their 
wool  if  such  duties  were  necessary  to  maintain  the  woolen  industry  of  the  country. 

A  return  to  the  tarifl"  of  1867  would  in  no  wise  be  a  remedy  for  the  evils  we 
suffer  from,  as  the  same  incongruities,  inequalities,  and  discriminations  against 
labor  characterized  every  feature  of  that  law,  and  in  some  respects  it  was  even 
worse. 

A  PETITION  FOR  FREE  WOOL. 

Hence  we  request  that  wool  and  all  other  raw  materials  be  placed  on  the  free- 
list,  and  that  in  arranging  the  schedule  of  duties  on  the  finished  or  partly  manufac- 
tured articles  labor  should  be  duly  considered.  Yarns,  for  instance,  are  the  raw 
materials  of  the  cloth-maker,  and  if  both  yarn  and  cloth  are  placed  under  the  same 
duty  it  will  be  a  discrimination  against  the  cloth,  because  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
-cloth  the  yarn  will  lose  by  waste  and  shrinkage  in  weaving,  dyeing  and  finishing, 
and  hence  the  duty  per  pound  on  the  yarn  will  somewhat  exceed  the  duty  per  pound 
on  the  cloth,  and  there  would,  therefore,  be  an  inducement  to  import  the  cloth  in 
preference  to  the  yam,  as  it  is  now  preferable  to  import  the  yarn  instead  of  the  wool, 
and  the  yarn  spinner  would  have  all  the  protection  and  the  cloth  weavers,  dyers  and 
finishers  none  at  all  as  against  the  yarn  importations. 

While  it  is  as  yet  difficult  to  obtain  positive  data  as  to  the  diff'erences  in  the  wages 
between  this  country  and  Europe  whereon  to  base  a  scientific  schedule,  it  is  yet  safe 
to  follow  the  line  here  indicated,  and  if  the  duties  are  fixed  to  equal  the  entire  labor 
cost  in  the  product,  no  interest  will  have  any  cause  to  complain  if  we  wish  to 
come  nearer  to  justice. 

With  free  raw  materials  we  will  soon  demonstrate  our  superiority  in  the  indus- 
trial field,  and  do  our  share  in  making  this  country  what  nature  appears  to  have  des- 
tined it  to  be — the  workshop  of  the  world  and  the  ruler  of  the  seas. 

Hence  patriotism  joins  with  national  pride  in  appealing  to  the  lawmakers  of  the 
nation  to  give  to  labor  those  measures  of  fair  play  and  justice  to  which  it  is  entitled 
.as  the  foundation-rock  of  our  national  greatness  and  prosperity. 

In  the  name  and  on  behalf  of  the  textile  workers  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

F.  A.  HERWIG. 
Philadslphia,  March  26, 1888. 
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We,  the  unaersigned,  committee  of  the  Workmgmen's  Tariff  Reform  Associa- 
tion, No.  1,  of  Philadelphia,  principally  composed  of  textile  workers,  upon  due  and 
deliberate  consideration  of  the  foregoing  memorial,  do  hereby  fully  and  freely  in- 
dorse the  same,  and  request  that  its  recommendation  be  granted  as  a  simple  act  of 
justice,  not  only  to  us,  bat  to  the  whole  people,  and  we  will  ever  pray. 

Joseph  Smith,  2414  North  Third  street;  William  L.  Wild,  1334  Hope  street ; 
John  Moore,  2188  Huntingdon  street;  E.  H.  Murphy,  1715  North  Fourth  street; 
Wm.  Stewart,  2633  Braddock  street;  Wm.  Hudson,  1610  North  Front  street;  Oor- 
nehus  Carr,  106  Jefferson  street ;  Jos.  Hagerty,  1504  North  Fourth  street;  Patrick 
Glavey.  2912  Kipp  street;  Daniel  Donovan,  1912  Hazzard  street ;  Edward  J.  O'Brien, 
2414  North  Third  street ;  Frederick  H.  Mackerell,  2306  Qeiss  street ;  John  Suee, 
2015  Palethorpe  street ;  Joseph  Stott,  2026  North  Front  street ;  Thomas  Dronsfield, 
1443  Hanover  street;  John  Brogan,  2008  Howard  street;  James  Donogue,  2041 
Hope  street ;  John  McCloskey,  1841  North  Seventh  street ;  Thomas  S.  McOaffray, 
2404  Holmans  street;  Benjam  L.  Yarnall,  912  Sterner  street ;  James  McCauley,  241^ 
North  Fourth  street ;  .Whn  Harle,  2671  Braddock  street ;  James  Delaney,  1513  How- 
ard street;  Harry  T.  Delaney,  1513  Howard  street ;  Joseph  G.  Downing,  1752  How- 
ard street ;  G.  Greul,  016  Callowhill  street;  James  Magonigle,  1740  Waterloo  street; 
John  H.  Cannon,  1742  Waterloo  street;  Edward  Coyle,  4241  Green  street;  M.  J. 
Gorman,  1730  Howard  street;  John  A  Pasley,  1617  Hope  street;  Thomas  Grant,  2824 
Reese  street ;  James  Turner,  103  West  Montgomery  avenue;  George  McGeowen, 
2002  Abigail  street. 


II. 
A  MANUFACTURER'S  OPINION. 

MR.  BEACU,  IN  A  CAREFUL  ARGUMENT,  SHOWS  HOW  WOOL  DUTIES  HAVE 
RETARDED   MANUFACTURES. 

The  following  article  on  the  relation  of  the  woolen  manufacturers  to  the  duties 
on  raw  wool  was  read  in  the  House  on  July  3,  by  Mr.  Breckinridge,  of  Ken- 
tucky : 

You  will  notice  this  list  does  not  bear  out  the  assertion  of  the  wool-growers 
that  a  high  duty  on  wool  has  by  any  means  resulted  in  better  prices.  Upon  the 
whole,  so  far  as  it  has  had  any  effect,  it  appears  to  be  quite  the  conti-ary.  But  there 
are  so  many  other  elements  which  regulate  market  prices  that  it  is  difficult  to  make 
a  very  strong  argument  for  either  side  out  of  the  statistics,  unless  we  take  into  con- 
sideration other  matters  affecting  the  business  at  the  several  periods.  The  remarks 
of  Mr.  Harris,  reported  by  Old  Carder,  were  made  under  very  different  conditions 
from  those  now  ruling.  Australian  imports  into  Europe  have  increased  50  per  cent, 
since  1878,  an  increase  of  400,000  bales,  about  160,000,000  pounds,  in  that  short  time 
from  Australasia  alone;  also  a  very  large  increase  from  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and 
River  Plate,  mostly  of  fine  merino  wools.  In  fact,  the  quantity  available  is  six  or 
seven  times  as  much  as  it  was  in  1860,  806,000,000  pounds  in  1886  against  112,000,- 
000  in  1860. 

Tbis  enormous  production  has  to  be  consumed.  Of  course,  the  number  of 
consumers  must  be  very  greatly  enlarged.  In  order  to  reach  the  ability  of  this 
increased  number,  prices  must  be  reduced.  You  can  see  this  in  every  article  of 
merchandise.  Prices  abroad  are  reduced  as  much  as  they  are  here,  even  more  in 
many  articles,  without  regard  to  our  tariff.  In  wool-growing  countries  the  busi- 
ness has  been  constantly  getting  better  systematized,  and  they  are  enabled  to 
produce  cheaper  and  cheaper.  In  this  country,  if  wool-growing  is  to  be  made  a 
business  by  itself,  the  same  general  principles  must  be  adopted,  but  the  probability 
is  that  In  the  older  States  our  farmers  will  look  more  and  more  to  the  production 
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of  food  lamb  and  mutton,  with  less  and  less  regard  for  the  wool.  This  will  put 
the  business  upon  the  footing  adapted  to  our  circumstances.  Old  Carder  wants  to 
know  why  silks  are  so  cheap  here.  It  is  because  the  frte  raw  material  has  allowed 
our  manufacturers  to  go  into  the  business  upon  somewhere  near  an  equal  footing 
with  foreign  countries. 

now  INVENTION  HAS  CHEAPENED  MANUFACTUltE. 

Steel  rails  are  cheap  because,  in  the  first  place,  of  the  discovery  of  the  Besse- 
mer process  and  still  later  improvements ;  and  then,  the  patents  on  these  being  novr 
free  to  the  world,  there  is  more  competition.  Probably  steel  rails  can  be  made  for 
less  than  one-quarter  the  cost  of  a  few  years  ago.  It  is  the  same  with  soda  ash 
since  the  discovery  of  the  ammonia  process.  This  decreases  the  cost  wonderfully, 
and  of  course  all  other  makers,  by  whatever  process  they  manufacture,  must  meet 
this  competition.  The  price  may  or  may  not  be  lower  if  manufactured  this  side  of 
the  water.  It  should  be,  on  account  of  the  saving  in  freight,  if  for  no  other  reason. 
But  where  there  is  competition  to  sell  at  the  point  of  consumption,  from  whatever 
quarter  it  may  come,  prices  are  usually  reduced  to  a  point  of  only  moderate 
profits.  To  illustrate  this,  take  the  article  of  tin  plates,  where  the  competition  is 
wholly  that  of  the  foreign  manufacturers  between  themselves. 

Siill  it  has  caused  a  constant  reduction  in  price,  nearly  35  per  cent,  siaca 
1882;  so  that  although  the  duty  that  year  was  1.1  cents  per  pound,  it  was  only 
29  per  cent ,  whereas  the  nominally  reduced  rate  to  1  cent  in  1887  was  actu- 
ally 33.80  per  cent.  Consumption  of  the  United  States  increased  from  439,746.895 
pounds  to  570,643,389  pounds  in  the  five  years.  The  duty  was  a  tax  on  our 
industries  of  over  $5,700,000  in  each  of  the  last  two  years,  of  which  the  can- 
ning business  alone  paid  over  $1,000,000  in  1887.  We  are  making  great  progress 
in  this  country,  as  we  certainly  ought,  for  we  have  more  advantages  and 
stimulus  than  any  other  on  the  globe.  We  claim,  too,  that  we  are  the  smartest 
and  most  industrious  people  in  the  world.  But  we  should  not  load  our  indus- 
tries down  with  unnecessary  burdens.  There  are  other  countries  progressing 
also,  and  when  we  handicap  ourselves  we  must  expect  them  to  take  advantage 
of  our  folly. 

Our  efforts  are  mainly  directed  to  the  saving  of  labor  and  to  inventions  which 
will  enable  us  to  make  it  more  productive,  so  that  We  can  produce  the  largest 
quantity  with  the  smallest  number  of  operatives.  In  foreign  countries  the  aim  is 
to  get  their  materials  at  the  lowest  possible  cost,  then  to  saving  them  and  by  im- 
proved processes  getting  the  best  quality  of  product,  to  get  the  most  money  from 
the  materials  used.  They  have  a  surplus  of  labor.  If  they  should  leave  half  the 
people  unemployed  by  the  use  of  machinery,  they  must  still  support  them  all ;  and 
it  would  cost  as  much  to  do  this  if  half  were  idle  as  to  have  all  at  work,  each  earn- 
ing his  portion  of  the  money  that  can  be  allotted  to  the  labor  cost  of  the  productions. 
The  price  of  labor  is  a  matter  of  locality,  and,  like  everything  else,  based  upon  the 
supply  and  demand.  Legislation  cannot  govern  this.  In  different  localities  in  this 
country,  under  the  same  tariff  laws,  and  in  different  towns  in  the  same  States  there 
is  often  one  half  difference  paid  for  doing  tlie  same  work. 

READY  TO  COMPETE  WITH  THE  WORLD. 

All  of  us  who  have  had  much  experience  know  this,  but  we  have  heard  bo  much 
about  what  is  called  protection  making  the  price  of  wages  that  we  frequently  accept 
the  statements  without  much  examination  as  to  what  is  really  protection  and  as  to 
what  are  the  actual  effects  of  measures  so  named.  It  is  easy  enough  to  figure  that 
except  for  the  duty  of  20  cents  per  bushel  on  wheat,  the  East  Indian  working  at  3 
cents  per  day  would  supply  our  markets;  and  to  say  this  duty  protects  the  farmer, 
when  the  fact  remains  that  we  can  and  do  overcame  this  difference  in  the  nominal 
price  of  labor ,  and  meet  the  wheat  markets  of  the  whole  world  successfully.  So  oq 
coarse  undyed  cottons  and  on  many  other  goods  the  tariff  does  not  give  our  mills  a 
fraction  of  1  per  cent,  better  price.  Wc  can  export  these  in  competition  with  other 
countries,  and  could  do  so  to  even  better  advantage  without  the  tariff.  It  is  impossi- 
ble that  it  can  help  us  to  better  wages  for  making  articles  of  export. 
31 
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When  we  come  to  woolen  goods,  the  state  of  the  case  changes.  We  have  only  a 
'half  supply  of  wool  in  this  country,  and  we  must  procure  it  from  elsewhere  or  we 
have  to  import  the  goods  ready  made.  For  a  large  portion  of  the  deficit  we  can 
get  a  supply  of  cheap  material  from  the  cotton  fields  and  the  crop  of  old  clothes, 
rags,  etc.,  but  this  would  confine  our  manufacture  to  the  lower  grades  of  goods.  T» 
make  the  better  grades  that  our  people  demand,  we  must  have  foreign  wools.  It 
■would  take  more  than  a  hundred  million  pounds  above  what  we  now  import,  if  we 
would  control  our  home  market  for  fine  woolens,  in  addition  to  every  pound  that 
"we  raise  in  this  country.  We  have,  however,  cut  ourselves  off  from  getting  this 
supply  by  a  prohibitory  tariff  on  nine-tenths  of  that  which  is  available  to  our  foreign 
competitors.  What  is  the  consequence  ?  They  supply  our  own  markets,  and  of 
course  have  full  control  of  the  other  markets  of  the  world. 

We  protect  the  European  manufacturer  from  our  competition  in  the  markets 
where  they  get  their  supply  of  raw  material.  This  does  not  help  our  factory  labor ; 
it  hurts  by  transferring,  the  work  to  other  countries.  We  could  only  meet  this  com- 
petition by  reducing  the  price  of  labor  or  taking  off  the  tax  on  materials,  so  that 
we  should  be  upon  somewhere  near  the  same  footing  with  our  competitors,  the  same 
as  we  are  in  the  silk  business,  or  else  a  much  higher  duty  on  fine  fabrics.  Which  is 
the  best  course?  The  effort  to  overcome  this  difference  by  a  high  tariff  on  fabrics 
has  proved  a  failure  so  far  as  the  medium  and  finer  grades  are  affected.  It  would 
need  to  be  at  least  100  per  cent,  to  give  us  a  fair  show  with  the  present  duties  on 
materials.  Probably  the  consumers  of  fabrics  would  object  to  this.  In  our  opinion 
it  would  be  useless  to  ask  for  increased  duties.  It  appears  very  much  as  if  the  only 
cure  for  the  present  trouble,  if  the  present  rates  remain,  must  come  through  still 
lower  prices  for  fine  wools,  nearly  down  to  the  import  cost,  free  of  duty.  If  not, 
what? 


ni. 

"IT  HAS  SET  US  TO  THINKING." 

THE    CONCliTJSION  TO  WHICH    ONE    OF  THE    BEST  TECHNICAL    JOTJRNAIiS    IN    THE 
COUNTRY    HAS    BEEN    FORCED. 

In  Fiber  and  Fabric  of  April  14,  page  56,  Old  Carder  asks  some  questions,  and 
thinks  there  should  be  more  study  of  the  tariff.  The  inclosed,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  question  from  the  one  on  which  most  manufacturers  appear  disposed  to  do 
their  thinking,  may  at  least  serve  to  throw  light,  and  we  hope  bring  out  the  truth. 
These  figures  are  not  theories,  but  actual  facts,  to  which  a  theory,  to  be  good  for 
anything,  must  be  fitted.  The  proposed  tariff  would  reduce  revenue  by  taking  off 
the  duty  on  wool.  That  is  clear.  There  is  no  doubt  it  would  reduce  revenue  now 
obtained  by  duties  on  woolen  goods,  because  there  would  be  made  here  a  large 
quantity  of  such  as  are  now  imported. 

That  is  theory  in  part ;  but  it  is  based  so  strongly  on  the  actual  workings  of  the 
"business  that  it  cannot  help  being  pretty  nearly  correct.  The  proposed  bill  now 
before  Congress  we  consider  more  really  protective  to  the  manufacturing  interests 
than  any  tariff  we  have  ever  had.  Certainly  New  England  should  be  the  last  sec- 
tion of  the  country  to  oppose  it.  Friends  of  the  present  tariff  claim  that  compound 
duties  on  woolen  goods,  and  the  specific  rates  in  particular,  are  the  only  safeguards 
upon  which  we  can  rely  to  prevent  importations  from  undervaluation.  This  claim 
has  been  made  so  persistently  that  manufacturers  have  pretty  generally  accepted  it 
as  being  correct,  with  little  or  no  examination  as  to  its  merits. 
;:  This  compound  principle  has  been  held  to  be  something  sacred.  Its  friends 
would  not  allow  there  were  two  sides  to  the  question.  Dissenters  have  been  con- 
signed to  purgatory,  or  to  still  lower  depths,  to  have  their  place  with  "  free-traders." 
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Those  who  have  complained  that  the  finer  and  most  expensive  all-wool  fabrics  were 
not  fairly  treated  in  the  deal,  having  from  onlv  half  to  no  protection,  when,  if  there 
was  to  be  any  discrimination,  they  really  needed  and  were  entitled  to  double,  have 
not  been  listened  to,  or  have  been  told  that  to  ask  for  their  fair  share  would  en- 
danger the  whole  system.  It  has  been  in  vain  that  they  haye  pointed  out  that  after 
a  time  the  trouble  must  reach  beyond  their  own  particular  specialties,  and  that  the 
next  grades  must  take  tbeir  turn  in  depression. 

They  were  sneered  at  for  supposing  that  there  was  any  danger  to  be  appre- 
hended from  a  worsted  cloth  valued  at  not  exceeding  80  cents  per  pound,  or  even 
that  fine  worsted  yarns  could  be  imported  at  so  low  cost  as  to  seriously  interfere 
with  the  home  manufacture.  Their  numbers  were  insignificant,  and  they  were  not 
listened  to  when  they  showed  that  the  legitimate  eflect  of  the  schedule  was  to  dis- 
courage the  manufacture  and  improvement  of  tine  fabrics,  and  to  drive  all  the  mills 
into  the  increased  use  of  cotton,  shoddy,  and  other  substitutes  for  making  goods 
sold  as  woolens.  Neither  were  they  given  any  more  attention  when  they  pointed 
out  the  fact  that  so  far  from  being  a  preventive  of  fraud  on  the  part  of- importers, 
the  specific  duty,  more  than  all  else,  made  it  an  object  to  undervalue,  as  it  gave 
them  from  six  to  eight  times  as  much  profit  on  the  operation  as  it  would  if  the 
duties  were  only  ad  valorem. 

For  example,  take  a  piece  of  worsted  cloth,  for  which  the  true  value  is  85 
cents.  Under  the  present  duty  if  invoiced  honestly  tlie  duty  would  be  69  cents  per 
pound,  if  undervalued  only  5  cents  and  invoiced  at  80  cents  the  duty  will  be  only 
52  cents,  a  saving  to  the  importer  of  17  cents  per  pound,  or  20  per  cent,  on  the  bus- 
iness, a  handsome  profit  in  itself.  Under  the  proposed  bill,  \^hich  is  stated  by  the 
opposition  to  open  the  door  to  fradulent  importations,  the  saving  to  the  importer 
for  the  same  undervaluation  would  be  only  2  cents  per  pound;  not  enough  to  pay 
him  for  running  the  risk. 

The  actual  working  of  this  tariflf  for  the  past  six  years  is  shown  by  the  inclosed 
figures  of  imports  of  woi'Sted  yarns  and  cloths.  If  there  has  been  any  such  under- 
valuation going  on,  as  has  been  asserted  by  some  of  our  manufacturers,  who  have 
been  trying  to  explain  what  is  the  matter  with  the  woolen  business,  a  study  of  these 
figures  will  show  the  reason  and  the  temptation.    Is  it  not  time  for  a  reform  ? 

IMPORTS  OF  WORSTED  YARNS. 
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IV. 
HUGH  MCCULLOCH'S  OPINION. 

f  HE  LAST  REPUBLICAN    SECRETARY  OP  THE    TREASURY  GIVES    STRONG   SUPPORT 
TO    THE    DEMOCRATIC    POSITION. 

[A  Letter  to  a  Tariff  Siform  Meeting  in  PhiladeipMa.] 

Washington,  January  25, 1888. 

Dear  Sir  :  Accept  my  thanks  for  your  kind  invitation  to  be  present  at  the 
mass  meeting  wluch  is  to  be  lield  In  Philadelpbia  on  the  27th  instant,  "to  enforce 
and  indorse  the  recommendations  of  President  Arthur  and  President  Cleveland  on 
revenue  reform."  I  shall  not  be  able  to  avail  myself  of  the  invitation,  but  I  have 
pleasure  in  saying  that  I  heartily  approve  of  the  object  for  the  promotion  of  which 
the  meeting  is  called,  and  that  I  am  very  glad  that  the  call  is  addressed  not  to 
Republicans  or  Demociats,  but  to  citizens  irrespective  of  their  political  party 
relations. 

The  tariff  question  is  an  economical  question,  and  it  v?ould  be  an  immense 
gaia  to  the  people  if  it  were  lifted  out  of  politics  and  considered  as  such  a  question 
ought  to  be  with  regard  to  its  bearings  upon  great  national  interests.  The  present 
tariff  was  created  when  the  Government  was  ergaged  in  a  war  of  unparalleled 
magnitude  for  the  maintenance  of  its  rightful  authority.  It  has  accomplished  the 
object  for  which  it  was  created,  and  now  needs  careful  revision  to  accommodate  it 
to  the  present  conditions  of  the  country.  The  surplus  which  it  produces  and  locks 
up  in  the  treasury,  to  the  detriment  of  business,  is  only  one  of  the  many  serious 
objections  to  it. 

It  is  greatly  prejudicial  to  our  great  farming  ioterests  by  gradually  but  effect- 
ively diminishing  the  foreign  demand  for  our  agricultural  productions  at 
remunerative  prices.  It  stands  in  the  way  of  the  restoration  of  our  shipping 
interests  by  duties  upon  many  articles  which  are  needed  in  ship  building.  It  is 
anti-republican  in  its  character  and  its  influences,  it  fosters  monopolies  and  it  "en- 
riches the  few  at  the  expense  of  the  many."  It  violates  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  inasmuch  as  itponmany  articles  duties  are  imposed  for  protection,  not 
for  revenue. 

What  is  now  imperatively  required  for  the  promotion  of  the  best  interests  of 
the  country,  and  the  whole  countrj',  are  such  changes  in  the  tariff  as  will  make  it 
a  tariff  for  revenue,  with  incidental  protection — a  tariff  by  which  the  highest  duties 
consistent  with  revenue  will  be  imposed  upon  the  articles  that  come  into  competi- 
tion with  our  own  manufactures ;  such  a  tariff  as  was  advocated  half  a  century  ago 
by  the  supporters  of  what  was  known  as  the  "American  system ;"  such  a  tariff  as 
Henry  Clay,  whose  disciple  I  was,  would  advocate  if  he  were  living.  Large  rev- 
enues must  always  be  derived  from  duties  upon  imports,  and  these  duties,  if  judi- 
ciously imposed,  would  never  fail  to  give  to  home  manufacturers  all  the  protection 
which  they  might  need  to  enable  them  to  compete  with  foreigners  in  our  own  mar- 
kets, and  at  the  same  time  to  open  the  way  for  a  free  trade  with  other  nations, 
'■especially  with  the  South  American  States. 

Hoping  and  believing  that  this  mass  meeting  will  be  productive  of  good  results 
by  strengthening  the  public  sentiment  which  is  everywhere  being  awakened  to  the 
importance  of  revenue  reform,  and  favorably  influence  the  action  of  Congress  at  the 
jjrcsent  session,  I  am,  very  truly  yours, 

HUGfl  Mcculloch. 
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V. 

HOW  THE  AVERAGE  IS  COMPUTED. 

LIGHT     ON     THE     QUESTION — HOW    WAR     RATES    HAVE   BEEN  PRESERVED— WHAT 

LEADING  PROTECTIONISTS  USED   TO  THINK  ENOUGH. 

[From  tfie  New  York  Journal  of  Commerced] 
It  is  evident  that  the  tariff  question,  as  now  presented  in  Congress,  is  widely 
misunderstood  by  many  persons  throughout  the  country,  as  well  as  grossly  mis- 
represented for  partisan  purposes.  We  have  a  large  number  of  letters,  some  of 
them  from  very  intelligent  correspondents,  asking  us  "  what  nations  have  prospered 
under  a  free  trade  policy,"  and  whether  "Great  Britain  and  Sweden,  that  once 
favored  free  trade,  Imve  not  gone  back  to  the  policy  of  protection,"  and  other  like 
questions,  the  only  pertinency  of  which  is  in  the  assumption  that  some  one  in  this 
country  has  proposed,  virtually,  to  abandon  the  present  system  of  raising  revenue 
from  customs. 

No  man  who  has  a  sound  head  will,  in  our  day,  propose  anything  for  this  coun- 
try but  a  revenoe  derived  chiefly  from  the  customs  service.  The  only  real  question 
now  at  issue  in  Congress  is  whether  the  excessive  rates  established  under  the  pres- 
sure of  a  heavy  debt  created  by  the  war  and  now  producing  an  excess  of  revenue  of 
over  one  hundred  millions  per  annum,  shall  be  modifitd  so  as  to  bring  the  taxation 
down  to  the  current  needs  of  the  Treasury. 

If  the  proposed  modification  of  the  tariff  menaced  any  of  the  great  manufacturing 
interests  of  the  country  we  would  sound  the  alarm  as  quickly  as  any  one.  But  the 
pretense  that  it  does  tbis  is  a  falsehood  made  out  of  whole  cloth,  and  those  who 
started  the  cry  know  that  their  assertion  is  altogether  untrue.  Many  who  are 
echoing  that  cry  are  not  so  well  informed,  and  are  really  disturbed  lest  there  is 
some  plan  afoot  to  interfere  with  these  prosperous  industries.  We  stated  some  days 
ago  that  the  present  taritT  averaged  for  the  year  1887  just  47.10  per  cent,  on  all 
dutiable  imports,  and  that  the  proposed  Mills  tariff,  on  the  same  reckoning,  would 
bring  this  average  down  to  about  40^  per  cent. 

As  the  duties  only  average  18|  per  cent,  when  the  war  broke  out,  and  the  Average 
from  1880  to  1863,  a  period  of  32  years,  was  only  31.43,  or  about  3H  per  cent.,  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  the  Mills  bill,  with  its  40i  per  cent.,  is  still  a  very  high  rate  of  tax- 
ation, with  no  suggestion  of  free  trade  in  it,  an  ample  protection  for  every  manu- 
facturer in  the  country.  The  highest  range  of  the  old  protective  tariff,  so  dear  to 
the  disciples  of  the  Carey  school,  was  35  per  cent.,  and  we  heard  Mr.  Carey  say  in 
one  of  his  most  earnest  pleas  in  behalf  of  protection,  that  35  per  cent,  for  an  infant 
industry  and  35  per  cent,  after  a  few  years  of  progress  was  all  that  any  manufac- 
turer ought  to  desire.  What  shall  be  thought  of  a  man  who  asserts  that  a  40^  per 
cent,  tariff  is  an  attempt  to  establish  free  trade,  simply  because  it  follows  an  exces- 
sive war  tariff  averaging  47.10  per  cent.  ? 

In  regard  to  this  "average"  we  find  that  the  word  is  very  much  misunderstood. 
A  very  intelligent  gentleman  has  written  us  a  letter  upon  it,  from  which  we  make 
the  following  extract:  "I  have  frequently  noticed  in  the  press  the  statement  that 
the  so-called  war  tarifl'  imposes  an  average  duty  of  47*  per  centum.  AVill  you  be 
kind  enough  to  explain  the  meaning  of  this,  how  the  '  average'  is  ascertained,  and 
whether  the  conversion  of  specific  duties  into  their  ad  valorem  equivalents  enters 
into  the  statement?  Are  the  articles  in  the  free  list  taken  into  the  account?  Finally, 
do  you  know  anything  that  lies  like  an  average?"  There  has  been  much  said  to 
which  the  word  in  italics  may  fitly  apply,  but  the  statement  of  the  'average'  of  the 
duty  is  free  from  that  charge. 

Our  correspondent  evidently  supposes  that  some  one  has  taken  a  copy  of  the- 
tariff  and  therefrom  made  an  average  of  the  charges  to  be  collected.  But  the 
percentage  has  been  obtained  by  a  much  simpler  process.  Suppose  a  merchant 
sells  a  great  variety  of  goods  during  a  day,  some  at  10  per  cent,  profit  and  some- 
at  100  per  cent,  gain,  and  at  night  he  finds  te  has  sold  by  strict  account  goods  thai 
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cost  him  just  $1,000  and  has  received  for  them  $1,500,  which  he  has  in  the  drawer. 
He  does  not  get  at  his  average  profit  by  adding  the  10,  20  and  100  percentages  to- 
gether, but  by  a  shorter  calculation.  If  goods  costing  $1,000  bring  $1,500,  he  has 
made  an  average  profit  of  50  per  cent.,  and  there  is  no  "  lying"  about  it. 

This  is  precisely  the  way  the  average  rate  of  duty  is  ascertained.    No  fre« 

foods  are  included,  but  only  the  goods  that  pay  a  duty  and  pass  into  consumption, 
f  upon  a  dutiable  value,  as  summed  up  in  the  entries  at  the  Custom  House, 
amounting  to  $600,000,000  cash  duiies,  reaching  in  all  the  sum  of  $300,000,000,  had 
been  collected,  the  average  would  be  50  per  cent  ;  but  if  only  $-282,600,000  had 
been  received  the  average  is  precisely  47.10  per  cent.  The  entries  of  dutiable  goods 
are  all  added  together.  The  total  of  dutiable  goods  entered  directly  fi>r  consump- 
tion, and  the  total  withdrawn  from  warehouse  for  the  market,  make  together  the 
total  value  on  which  the  duties  are  levied.  By  adding  these  together  and  finding 
at  the  end  of  the  year  how  much  money  they  have  all  paid  in  the  way  of  duty,  we 
know  to  a  cent  what  the  average  duty  has  been.  There  is  no  guessing  and  there  is 
no  "  lying"  about  it,  unless  some  one  starts  up  and  says  that  40^  per  cent,  collected 
in  this  way  is  free  trade ! 

The  net  free  imports  into  the  United  States  for  the  f  seal  year  1887  were  $228,- 
515,977,  upon  which,  of  course,  no  duty  was  levied.  The  net  dutiable  imports 
which  passed  into  consumption,  and  upon  which  the  duties  were  levied,  were 
$454,824,430,  upon  which  an  average  duty  of  47.10  per  cent,  brought  $214,222,309 
in  customs,  which  was  received  into  the  public  treasury  in  actual  cash.  This  is  the 
way  the  "  average  "  is  ascertained,  and  as  the  government  received  the  money,  and 
must  account  for  it,  the  amount  cannot  be  overstated. 


VI. 
DESERTS  THE  CAUSE  OP  HIGH  TAXES. 

A  REPUBLICAN  MEMBER  OF  CONGRESS  WHO  WILL    NOT    SUPPORT  I'REE  WHISKEY 
AND  HIGH  NECESSARIES  OF  LIVING. 

FiRE  Island  Beach,  August  13,  1888. 

The  Hon.  Donald  McLean,  President  Twtnty-tMrd 

Assembly  District  Enrolled  RepubUcans: 

My  Dear  Sir — I  herewith  resign  my  membership  in  the  Republican  Associa- 
tion of  this  district.  This  resignation,  under  the  rules,  carries  with  it,  without 
further  action  on  my  part,  that  of  my  place  in  the  District  Committee  and  on  the 
delegation  to  the  County  Committee  and  the  Chairmanship  of  the  Committee  on 
Resolutions  and  Membership  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  County  organiza- 
tion. 

My  reason  for  this  resignation  is  that  I  am  not  willing  to  advocate  or  support 
the  new  doctrines  upon  which  the  party  maiagers  have  decided  to  make  this  cam- 
paign. I  am  in  favor,  as  were  Garfield,  Arthur  and  Folger,  of  a  reasonable  revision 
of  the  present  tariff  in  the  direction  of  decreasing  the  cost  of  the  necessaries  of 
life  and  of  supplying  American  workmen  with  cheaper  raw  materials  for  manufac- 
ture. I  believe  that  such  a  revision  will  increase  wages  and  production  in  this 
country  and  will  lighten  somewhat  the  heavy  load  of  poverty  and  hardship  which  so 
many  people  in  our  city  carry  hopelessly  from  year  to  year.  I  am  also  absolutely 
opposed  to  any  reduction  of  the  tax  on  whiskey.  In  a  few  moths  alter  the  repeal  of  the 
internal  revenue  tax  there  would  be  more  distilleries  than  there  are  schoolhouses  in 
Harlem,  and  on  every  business  block  in  our  district  a  bucket  shop  would,  with, 
profit,  sell  whiskey,  bought  at  wholesale  for  25  cents  a  gallon,  for  3  cents  a  glass. 
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J"^™  The  Republican  Party  leaders  have  determined  to  make  a  campaign  in  which 
the  expression  of  views,  such  as  those  above  indicated,  shall  be  described  as  "free- 
trade  attacks  upon  American  industry,"  and  those  who  hold  them  shall  be  credited 
with  a  burning  desire  to  aid  the  British  workingmen,  whom  they  have  never  seen, 
as  against  their  own  friends  and  countrymen.  M.r.  Blaine's  keynote  for  the  cam- 
paign, applied  to  our  district,  is  that  we  are  from  now  till  November  to  accuse  the 
Democratic  and  revenue  reform  business  men  in  Harlem,  who  in  private  life  are  in 
partnership  with  us  in  all  commercial,  charitable,  social  and  religious  affairs,  of 
being  engaged  in  a  conspiracy,  inspired  by  England,  to  ruin  their  own  country  and 
degrade  their  fellow-citizens.  I  have  no  desire  to  take  part  in  such  a  campaign.  I  fancy 
that  England  has  in  this  district  about  as  many  adherents  as  China  has,  and  that 
the  voters  who  will  vote  this  fall  in  Harlem  and  Yorkville  for  a  revision  of  the 
tariff  are  as  sincere  friends  of  American  industry  as  any  of  us  are.  And  I  very 
much  pi'efer,  if  necessary,  to  be  in  a  minority  for  the  rest  of  my  life  rather  than  to 
make  a  successful  campaign  on  what  seems  to  me  to  be  ridiculous  and  unfounded 
misrepresentation  of  the  efforts  and  motives  of  my  neighbors.  I  am,  with  sincere 
regard  and  respect,  your  friend, 

A8HBEL  P.  FITCH. 


vn. 

JOHN  BOYLE  O'REILLY  ON  THE  TARIFF. 

THE   "boston  pilot"   SPEATvS  OUT  PLAINLY  ON  THE   ATTEMPT  TO  MISREPKESENT 
THE   REDUCTION-OF- TAXES  ISSUE. 
[From  the  Boston  Pilot,  July  14, 1888.] 

The  average  American  working  man  and  woman  are  to-day  receiving  fair 
wages  when  compared  with  the  earnings  of  their  fallows  in  Europe.  But  our 
expenses  are  almost  as  much  higher  than  theirs  as  their  wages  are  lower  than  ours 

If  we  could  keep  the  present  scale  of  American  wages,  with  the  present  rate  of 
European  pncea,  the  condition  of  American  labor  would  be  the  best  the  world  has 
known. 

Protection,  as  it  has  operated  for  over  twenty  years,  has  mainly  protected  the 
profits  of  manufacturers.  For  the  benefit  of  2  per  cent,  of  our  people  we  have 
made  98  per  cent,  pay  a  tax  of  $'00,000,000  a  yeir. 

"  But  you  must  protect  American  industries  "  says  the  Republican  politician. 

Nonsense.  Industries  will  protect  themselves.  All  we  want  to  protect  is 
wages.    This  protection  involves  the  other;  but  the  other  does  not  involve  this. 

In  the  national  treasury  to-day  there  is  the  vast  sum  of  $125,000,000,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  unnecessary  taxation ;  and  this  huge  amount  is  growing  at  the  rate  of 
$100,000,000  a  year. 

We  have  tried  protection  and  all  other  Republican  methods  for  twenty-five 
years.  Have  they  succeeded  in  making  the  people  satisfied  and  prosperous?  Take 
the  answer  from  the  farmers,  who  are  not  helped  by  the  high  tariff  to  a  better  price 
for  their  produce,  while  they  are  compelled  to  pay  double  for  their  necessaries. 
Take  it  from  the  mechanics,  the  miners,  the  millworkers,  on  strike  or  locbed-out 
half  their  time.  Take  it  from  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  women  and  girls  in  the 
cities,  living  on  wages  that  are  a  constant  threat  of  starvation,  death  or  disgrace. 

This  is  no  political  campaign  speech,  but  the  plain  truth  as  we  see  it.  And  we 
would  speak  it  as  directly  if  its  protest  struck  the  Democratic  party  instead  of  the 
Republican. 

President  Cleveland's  proposal  is  to  reduce  the  tariff  by  which  most  of  this 
enormous  sum  of  $100,000,000  per  annum  is  raised,  admitting  free  all  those  raw 
materials  and  other  things  that  will  enable  us  to  increase  our  wealth,  both  by  use 
and  manufacture,  taxing  still  everything  that  might  reduce  wages  by  competition 
with  European  or  Asiatic  production. 

The  Democratic  proposal  is  not  free  trade,  as  the  manufacturers  and  corpora- 
tions say ;  it  is  freer  trade.' 
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The  Republican  principle  is  a  contiauance  of  the  present  protection  of  manu- 
facturers' profits. 

The  Democratic  principle  is  a  protection  of  the  people's  wages,  with  an  im- 
mense reduction  in  their  living  expenses. 

We  sliould  like  to  see  the  tax  taken  off  tobacco ;  but  we  should  prefer  to  see  it 
taken  off  food  and  clothing.  * 

The  Pilot  speaks  for  the  gooi  of  the  industrious  people,  farmers  and  city 
workers;  and  in  supporting  the  Democratic  party  we  earnestly  believe  that  we  are 
helping  to  bring  about  a  happy  and  prosperous  era,  with  comfort  and  independence 
and  generous  living  for  the  whole  American  people. 


VIII. 
A  NEW  INDEPENDENT. 

«ETH  LOW,  REPUBLICAN  RX-MAYOR  OF  BKOOKLTN,  CANNOT  STAND  THE 

PLATFORM. 

Ex-Mayor  Seth  Low  announced  in  an  interview,  held  on  June  26,  the  day  fol- 
lowing HarriBon's  nomination,  that  he  would  not  vote  for  a  party  whose  principles 
were  established  upon  a  platform  like  unto  the  Republican. 

I  discover  myself  to  be  unhappily  in  the  dilemma  which  I  feared  at  the  time 
when  I  made  my  Lincoln  dinner  speech,  in  line  with  my  party  friends  on  State  and 
local  issues,  but,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  completely  out  of  line  with  them  upon  the 
tariff  question.  If  that  were  but  a  side  issue,  it  would  be  easy  to  overlook  the  dif- 
ference, but  as  it  is  the  battle-ground  between  the  great  parties,  it  is  impossible  for 
me  to  remain  blind  to  it.  Last  September,  in  a  speech  I  delivered  in  Saratoga,  and 
in  February  at  the  Lincoln  dinner,  I  outlined  my  views  upon  the  subject  of  the 
tariff.  No  one  who  cares  to  refer  to  them  can  fail  to  perceive  that  my  conviction 
of  what  is  wise  policy  for  the  nation  is  not  consistent  with  a  support  of  the  Repub- 
lican platform.  1  believe,  as  Garfield  did,  in  a  protection  which  leads  to  free  trade. 
The  declaration  of  the  Chicago  platform  is,  however,  utterly  opposed  to  this  ten- 
dency and  is  a  determined  onslaught  upon  free  trade.  As  I  understand  it,  the  chief 
line  of  change  in  the  present  tariff,  as  promised  by  the  Republican  party,  is  to 
increase  duties  where  any  articles  made  at  home  are  imported. 

This  seems  to  me  to  be  entirely  new  ground  for  the  party  whose  principles  I 
have  so  long  acted  and  so  consistently  voted,  but  whether  this  be  bo  or  not,  the 
policy  outlined  in  the  platform  is  a  policy  in  which  I  firmly  do  not  believe,  and  in 
behalf  of  which  I  can  make  no  fight.  Of  course  I  cannot,  nor  do  I  desire,  to  claim 
the  privileges  of  party  fellowship  when  I  am  unable  to  support  the  creed  of  the 
party.  Therefore,  I  propose  to  send  my  resignation  to  the  ward  association  to 
which  I  belong  and  so  regain  my  individual  relation  to  political  affairs.  I  have 
given  this  matter  the  most  painstaking  consideration  ever  since  the  platform  came 
to  my  notice,  and  I  can  say  with  positiveness  that  I  have  been  able  to  find  no 
otlier  way  in  which  to  be  true  to  my  duty  as  a  citizen,  without  falling  far  short 
of  my  party  obligations  to  the  Republicans  on  national  issues,  were  I  to  continue 
in  the  fellowship. 

My  own  belief  in  rcgara  to  the  tariff  reform  is  substantially  set  forth  in 
my  address  at  Saratoga  before  the  Republican  State  Convention  September  14, 
18  37.    The  passage  referred  to  is  as  follows : 

"Whatever  views  men  may  hold  in  regard  to  protection,  whether  they  look 
at  it  as  a  means  to  an  end  or  in  itself  a  good  thing,  the  present  situation,  whereby 
vast  sums  of  money  in  excess  of  our  needs  go  into  the  national  Treasury,  forbids 
theories  and  demands  action.  The  Democratic  party  during  two  sessions  of  Con- 
gTriss  has  shown  itself  incompetent  to  act  as  to  this  surplus  in  any  direction.  The 
Republican  party  which,  finding  the  country  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  an 
empty  Treasury,  has  left  it  thus  full  to  overflowing,  no  doubt  will  find  in  our 
present  dilemma  some  practical  way  of  reducing  the  revenues  of  the  nation  to  the 
measure  of  its  necessities,  and  this  consistently  with  a  wise  protection,  where  pro- 
tection may  be  needed." 
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IX. 

THE    WOOL    MANUFACTURERS    MAKE    AN    ARGUMENT    IN     FAVOR    OF    FREE   RAW 
MATERIAL  FOR  THEIR  OWN  INTEREST. 

In  1885  the  iSTational  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers  made  a  statenient 
to  Daniel  Manning,  then  Secretaiy  of  the  Treasury,  in  which  the  argument  lor 
untaxed  raw  material  was  thus  stated : 

The  American  manufacturer  is  engaged  in  a  perpetual  struggle  with  the  manu- 
facturers of  Europe  for  the  possession  of  the  markets  of  this  country.  In  this  strife- 
the  European  manufacturer  possesses  the  advantage,  which  would  be  overwhelming 
if  not  counteracted  by  special  legislation,  of  having  the  raw  material  of  his  manufac- 
ture free  from  duty — uo  duties  on  wool  exisiing  in  Great  Britain,  France,  Belgium, 
the  Netherlands  audvery  slight  duties,  if  any,  in  other  manufacturing  nations.  Our 
European  competitors  are  exempt  from  the  direct  enhancement,  by  a  duty,  of  the 
cost  of  wool,  thus  requiring  less  capital  to  supply  their  mills,  and  no  cost  of  interest 
on  the  duty  required  in  carrying  their  stocks  of  wool  and  goods.  They  are  free 
from  the  apprehension  of  changes  in  the  value  of  wool,  such  as  have  taken  place  in 
this  country  in  consequence  of  no  less  than  seventeen  changes  in  the  tariff  on  wools 
within  the  memory  of  living  manufacturers.  They  aie  exempt  from  the  duties  on 
wool  substitutes,  so  us<  fully  employed  to  mix  with  wool  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
cheaper  and  heavier  cloths— duties  which  with  us  are  absolutely  prohibitory.  They 
are  able,  from  the  lower  cost  of  their  raw  n  atf  rial,  to  relieve  themsdves  fiom  over- 
product  on  by  consigning  their  surplus  stocks  at  comparatively  slight  sacrifice  to 
foreign  markets,  to  which  their  cheapness  has  already  introduced  Ihtm.  They  are 
not  compelled,  as  ws  are,  to  discriminate  in  their  choice  of  wool  to  avoid  the  effect 
of  the  duty,  and  are  able  to  select  tl.eir  wools  in  any  condition,  whether  unwashed, 
washed  or  scoured,  with  reference  only  to  their  desirable  qualities.  Through  free- 
dom of  importation  they  have  near  markets— as  at  London,  Havre,  Antwerp  and 
Berlin — offering  vast  assortments  and  a  steady  supply  of  all  kinds  of  wool — advan- 
tagCB,  specially  favorable  to  the  small  manufacturer.  This  exemption  from  all 
restrictions  in  the  selection  of  raw  material,  together  with  the  facilities  for  supply 
and  the  certainty  that  valms  will  not  be  disturbed  by  legislation,  is  believed  to  be 
the  chief  cause  of  a  characteristic  of  the  Jturopean  woolen  industry — namely,  that 
the  manufacturer  abroad  obtains  success  by  adhering  with  steady  attention  to  the- 
special  fabrics  he  has  undertaken  to  make  and  in  which  he  has  acquired  excellence, 
while  diversification  of  manufacturers,  so  necessary  to  prevent  overproduction,  is 
encouraged  by  the  equhl  availability  of  all  varieties  and  conditions  of  raw  material. 
The  effect  of  this  policy  upon  the  agricultural  interests,  and  the  labor  of  the  coun- 
tries which  adopt  it,  we  are  not  at  present  called  upon  to  consider. 

^  HOW  THE  DIFFICULTY   MAY  BE   MET. 

This  high  duty  is  not  the  only  diflSculty  with  which  our  manufacturers  requiring 
foreign  wools  have  to  contend.  It  is  held  that  complete  protection  to  the  naost 
important  branch  of  our  wool-growing  industry,  the  merino  sheep  husbandry  requires 
that  washed  wools  in  class  1  should  be  subject  to  double  the  duty  of  unwashed  wool 
and  the  duty  on  scoured  wool  should  be  three  times  the  amount  upon  the  unwasLed 
wools — an  arrangement  which  compels  the  importations  of  class  1  wools  to  be  in  the 
greasy  state,  necessitating  the  transportation  charges  on  from  two  and  a  quarter  to 
three  pounds  of  grease  and  dirt  in  the  wool  required  for  a  pound  of  cloth.  The 
effect  of  the  compulsion  to  buy  greasy  wool,  and  pay  a  heavy  specific  duty  on  its 
impurities  is  that  the  American  manufacturers  are  thereby  obliged  to  give  undue 
preference  to  light  condition  over  fineness  and  the  other  valuable  qualities  of  wools 
offering  in  foreign  markets.  Our  manufactui-ers,  moreover,  are  obliged  by  this- 
restriction  to  concentrate  their  competition  in  foreigi  markets  upon  the  always 
small  proportion  of  the  lightest  unwashed  wools,  while  our  foreign  competitors^ 
having  to  pay  duty  neither  upon  wool  nor  on  grease  and  dirt,  can  buy  the  heavy 
wools  in  tiie  market  to  much  better  advantage. 
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To  these  coneiderations  it  should  be  added  that  the  high  specific  daty  od  cloth- 
ing wools — a  duty  irrespective  of  the  cost— practically  excludes  the  cheap  an(t 
abundant  clothing  wools  of  South  America,  and  by  freeing  them  from  our  competi- 
tion for  their  purchase  makes  them  much  cheaper  than  they  would  otherwise  be  tO' 
tlie  manufacturers  of  France,  Belgium  and  Germany,  who  work  them  up  into  clothca 
and  stutfs  by  the  cheapest  labor  in  Europe. 

It  may  be  said  that  a  remedy  for  these  dilBculties  is  to  be  found  in  the  exclusive 
use  of  the  domestic  wools,  which  will  be  abundantly  supplied  under  due  protection. 
To  this  we  reply  that  neither  our  own  country  nor  any  other  in  the  world  does  or 
can  produce  to  advantage  wools  of  all  kinds  and  grades.  Experience  under  high 
protection  of  wool  in  this  country  for  over  thirty  yt-ars  had  demonstrated  that  our 
domestic  wool  growers  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  produce  only  the  staple  wools 
required  for  the  ordinary  range  of  woolen  fabrics ;  and  as  these  fabrics  will  always^ 
be  in  demand,  they  build  up  their  flocks — a  work  of  time — for  the  production  only 
of  the  fleeces  which  will  be  profitable  for  a  long  series  of  years.  This  system^ 
although  providing  admirable  raw  material  for  common  goods,  is  incompatible  with 
the  variety  required  for  the  diversified  and  highly  advanced  manufacture  which 
should  be  our  aim.  The  American  manufacturer,  to  compete  with  the  fabrics  of 
other  nations  in  the  endless  variety  demanded  by  our  times,  must  have  the  power 
of  selecting  a  portion  of  his  raw  material  from  all  the  world's  sources  of  supply. 
The  sudden  and  exceptional  demand  for  more  or  new  raw  material  must  be  supplied 
by  importation. 


ANOTHER    MANUFACTURER    IN    AN    IMPORTANT    BUSINESS    CENTRE    WHO    WANTS 
FREER  RAW  MATERTAL8, 

Edwin  Q.  Sanford,  of  the  hat-manufacturing  firm  of  Glover,  San  ford  &  Sons, 
made  the  principal  address  at  a  political  meeting  at  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  recently. 

He  said  he  wanted  free  wool ;  that  with  free  wool  they  could  compete  with  any 
country  in  the  world  and  give  the  employes  work  300  days  in  the  year,  because 
their  ability  to  compete  with  other  countries  would  open  new  markets  where  they 
could  sell  enough  goods  to  keep  their  factory  running  full  time  the  year  round. 
When  the  duty  was  20  per  cent.,  before  the  war,  their  business  was  never  so  pros- 
perous, and  now  since  1873  it  has  been  steadily  diminishing  under  an  excessive 
tarifi".  The  wool  needed  in  felting  wool  hats  is  foreign  wool.  Our  wool  was  not 
suitable  for  the  purpose,  and  there  was  about  as  much  sense  in  trying  to  raise 
bananas  and  elephants  in  this  country  as  the  Australian  wool.  Possibly  both  i  ould 
be  done,  but  not  at  a  profit. 

In  his  own  business,  Mr.  Sanford  said  his  firm  used  500  to  600  pounds  of  wool 
a  week,  which  would  cost  at  Cape  Town  $900.  The  duty  on  this  was  $500.  Why 
would  it  not  be  a  boon  to  the  manufacturer  to  remove  the  duty  ?  The  Government 
did  not  need  the  money.  The  manufacturer  would  then  make  his  product  cheaper, 
and  cheaper  product  means  more  markets ;  more  markets  meant  steadier  work, 
greater  annual  wages,  and  increased  comfort  and  prosperity  to  the  journeyman 
hatter.  At  the  same  time  a  cheaper  product  from  free  raw  materials  meant  a  cheaper 
hat  to  every  consumer  of  wool  hats. 

"Suppose  it  is  so,"  said  Mr.  Sanford,  "though  I  do  not  believe  it,  that  the  Ohio 
wool  grower  is  injured,  is  the  Connecticut  mechanic  to  think  more  of  the  Ohio- 
farmer  than  he  does  of  himself?  Do  you  consumers  think  more  of  Ohio's  farmers 
than  you  do  of  your  own  prosperity  and  the  prosperity  of  your  own  Connecticut 
manufacturers  ?  Before  the  war  our  profit  was  $1  a  dozen  on  hats ;  now  I'd  be  glad 
to  take  the  contractof  the  whole  factory  at  one  cent  a  hat.  A  year  ago  we  begana 
making  Scotch  bats  at  .75  profit ;  to-day  we  get  10  cents  a  dozen.  Now,  will  they 
say  the  Mills  bill  has  done  that? 

"Since  1876  we  have  not  exported  any  hats  because  we  can't  get  free  wooL 
Give  us  free  wool  and  we'll  beat  the  world  at  making  wool  hats.  And  I  believe  ii> 
nearly  all  our  manufacturing  we  can  successfully  compete  with  any  country  on  thfr 
face  of  the  globe,  if  only  we  can  have  our  raw  materials  that  enter  into  our  manvk> 
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"factures  free.  It  has  been  said  that  an  American  could  earn  his  dollar  before  the 
Ensflishman  had  smoked  his  pipe  and  tied  his  shoes,  and  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
truth  in  the  statement.  Our  labor  was  more  efficient,  smarter,  more  willing  and  in 
the  same  time  produced  greater  results  than  any  underpaid  pauper  labor  of  Europe. 

"The  amount  of  wool  we  raised  in  the  United  States  was  265,000,000  pounds. 
We  used  600,000,000,  and  owing  to  the  duty  our  manufacturers  had  to  pay  the 
increased  price  upon  the  whole  amount  of  wool  we  used  and  our  consumers  the 
increased  price  for  every  dollar  of  the  manufactured  product  they  used.  Why," 
said  Mr.  Sanford,  "do  you  want  a  wall  built  around  this  country  to  prevent  your 
trading  with  other  countries  ?  We  make  more  than  we  use.  We  ought  to  sell  our 
surplus  abroad,  but  you  place  the  tariff  so  high  that  it  can't  be  done.  Trade  can 
only  exist  between  two  or  more  parties  ?  we  would  make  money  from  the  foreigners, 
they  would  take  what  we  could  make  better  than  they,  and  we  would  take  what 
they  could  make  cheaper  than  we  could,  so  the  trade  would  be  mutually  beneficial 
to  each. 

"Build  a  wall  about  a  town  raising  tobacco  and  forbid  trading  with  outside 
•towns  and  the  only  thing  left  to  the  inhabitants,  as  an  old  fellow  said,  is  to  chaw. 
So  long  as  we  can't  have  free  raw  materials  we  too  have  got  to  chaw.  Since  Eng- 
land has  had  free  raw  material  her  manufacturing  has  increased  100  fold.  The  tariff 
lias  nothing  to  do  with  regulating  wages,  they  are  governed  by  the  law  of  supply 
-and  demand.  In  my  business  free  wool  would  not  injure  our  labor,  but  would  help 
at  and  would,  as  I  said,  put  in  a  position  where  duty  or  Jno  duty  we  could  com- 
pete with  the  world." 

XL 

A  CALIFORNIA  MANUFACTURER  WHO  IS  fiTRONOLY  IN  FAVOR    OF    FREE  WOOL    IN 
ORDER  TO  ENCOUHAGE   BOTH  THE    GROWING  AND  THE  MANUFACTURE. 

William  Harney,  secretary  of  the  Golden  Gale  Woolen  Manufacturing  Company, 
of  San  Francisco,  thus  gave  his  endorsement  to  the  proposition  to  put  raw  wool  on 
the  free  list.  His  interview  was  first  published  in  the  Alta  California,  of  San 
Francisco : 

I  am  an  avowed  protectionist  and  always  have  been.  In  no  sense  can  I  be 
■classed  as  a  free-trader.  I  look  upon  this  question  of  the  wool  tariff  from  ihe 
standpoint  of  years  of  experience  in  the  manufacture  of  woolen  fabrics,  and  I  can 
find  no  reasonable  ground  on  which  to  base  the  assertion  that  the  interests  of 
manufacturer  and  wool-grower  clash  on  the  tariff  question  so  far  as  this  matter  is 
concerned.  As  I  look  at  it  their  interests  are  identical,  and  it  is  not  a  matter  in 
which  politics,  so  called,  should  cut  any  figure.  I  think  I  can  show  you  that  my 
position  is  eminently  correct.  This  country  does  not  produce  the  fine  quality  of 
■wool  that  we  import  froip  Australia.  And  to  make  a  certain  line  of  goods  we  must 
have  some  of  that  wool,  tariff  or  no  tariff.  I  can  see  no  reason  why  duty  should 
.^e  imposed  on  a  raw  material  our  own  country  does  not  pro  luce. 

To  show  how  the  tariff  on  wool  operates  against  the  manufacturer,and  domes- 
lie  wool  grower  as  well,  just  -for  a  moment  consider  these  figures.  The  best  Aus- 
tralian wool  costs  us  down  there  in  the  colonies  say  14  pence  per  pound  ;  that  is 
about  28  cents  of  our  money.  Now,  to  this  must  be  added,  for  freight,  brokerage 
and  similar  expenses,  from  3  to  4  cents.  Say  4  cents.  That  brings  the  cost  of  the 
wool  up  to  32  cents  a  pound.  The  wool  under  the  scouring  will  shrink  anywhere 
from  65  to  70  per  cent.  Let  us  say  68  per  cent.,  that  would  bring  the  cost  of  the 
"wool  up  to  $1  per  pound,  and  to  this  must  be  added  10  cents  per  pound  duty,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  fl.lO.  Supposing  the  wool  cost  us  30  cents,  and  the  shrinkage  was 
•<)8  per  cent.,  then  with  the  duty  added,  the  total  cost  would  foot  up  to  $1.06  per 
pound.  These  figures  are  liable  to  fluctuation  of  course,  according  to  natural  laws 
of  trade,  but  the  fluctuations,  however  great,  would  not  materially  affect  the  average 
as  already  stated  b3^  me.  You  can  easily  understand  that  with  such  costly  crude 
material  we  cannot  produce  a  manufactured  article  to  compete  with  the  European 
or  foreign  production. 
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The  best  grades  of  our  domestic  wool  come  from  Southern  Oregon,  Honey  Lake 
Valley  ond  Mendocino  county,  and  constitute  the  fall  clip.  This  wool  costs  us,  ready 
for  use,  about  fi  Ay- eight  cents  per  pound,  as  a  general  average  against  the  Australian 
wool  of  ninety-six  cents  and  one  dollar  per  pound  without  the  duty.  By  this  you 
Bee  the  domestic  wool  can  be  sold  and  is  sold  far  below  the  price  commanded  by  the 
Australian  product. 

I  contend  that  if  the  duty  on  wool  wert;  removed,  it  would  put  the  American 
manufacturer  on  an  equality  with  the  foreign  manufacturers,  because  the  duty,  as  it 
new  stands,  hampers  the  American  manufiicturers  in  exactly  the  same  ratio  that  the 
low  cost  of  labor  and  motive  power  abroad  favors  the  foreign  manufacturer.  In 
other  words  if  tiie  duty  on  wool  were  removed  to-morrow  it  would  operate  to  the 
American  manufacturer  as  an  advantage  quite,  if  not  more  than,  offsetting  the  for- 
eign manufacturers'  advantage  in  the  cost  of  labor  and  motive  power.  When  I 
make  that  assertion  I,  of  course,  suppose  that  the  duly  will  not  be  removed  from  the 
manufactured  article.  I  hold  that  the  wool  grower  is  not  protected  by  the  tax  on. 
the  raw  wool,  but  by  the  tax  on  the  importation  of  the  manufactured  article. 

XEFT  FBOM  MAKINO  THE  BEST  CLASS  OF  QOODS. 

I  have  already  shown  you  how  necessary  it  is  for  us  to  have  the  best  Australian 
grades  of  wool  to  manufacture  superior  fabrics.  The  tariff  prevents  us  going  into 
an  extensive  manufacture  of  cassimeres  and  diagonals.  Could  we  get  the  wool 
minus  the  duty,  and  have  the  tax  remain  on  the  imported  manufactured  articles,  we 
could  compete  with  and  drive  out  the  foreign  product.  This  we  could  do,  fur  we 
would  blend  the  Australian  wool  with  the  home  product  in  the  proportion  of  about 
one  part  Australian  wool  to  two  parts  home  wool.  This  would  result  in  an  immense 
consumption  of  the  domestic  wool,  far  greater  than  at  present,  and  would  prove  a 
powerful  stimulus  to  the  wool-growing  industry  of  America.  We  have  all  the 
machinery  in  this  country  and  the  skill  to  make  cloths  as  good  as  the  best,  but  our 
energies  are  crippled  and  our  enterprise  dwarfed  by  the  unnecessary  cost  of  tbe  raw 
material.  Could  we  go  ahead  and  work  our  mills  to  their  best  advantage,  millions 
of  dollars  would  annually  find  their  way  into  the  pockets  of  our  wage- workers  that 
now  either  remain  idle  or  are  disbui-sed  in  the  support  of  foreign  industries.  I 
think  the  consumer  would  equally  benefit  with  the  producer. 

The  wool-grower  may  advance  as  an  argument  the  assertion  that  if  the  tariff  on 
wool  was  lemoved  the  market  would  be  flooded  with  the  low  grade  foreign  wools. 
This  assertion  has  no  weight  when  you  consider  a  moment  the  relative  cost  of  the 
low  grade  foreign  and  low  grade  domestic  wool.  The  lowest  grade  wools  in  Aus- 
traUa  cost  there  say  8  pence  or  16  cents  per  pound,  add  three  cents  for  freight  and 
brokerage  and  the  aist  is  nineteen  cents.  Ten  cents  per  pound  lor  duty  increases 
their  value  to  twenty-nine  cents.  Say  the  shrinkage  is  sixty  per  cent.,  and  we  find 
the  total  cost  is  no  less  than  72^  cents  per  pound.  Our  own  low  grade  wools  cost 
us  ready  for  use,  anywhere  from  forty-two  to  forty-five  cents  per  pound,  so  that  you 
can  see  that  if  the  duty  was  removed  the  cost  of  the  foreign  article  would  still  be  far 
in  excess  of  the  home  product. 

If  the  door  was  thrown  wide  open  to- morrow  by  the  abolition  of  the  duty,  we 
would  not  be  able  to  set  very  much  more  of  the  foreign  wool  than  we  do  now,  the 
supply  being  less  than  what  the  Wt  rid  demands;  but  at  the  same  time  we  would  use 
an  enormously  increased  quantity  of  the  domestic  wool.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
proposition  to  remove  the  tariff  on  wool  to  prompt  the  wool  grower  to  feel  that  he 
is  at  any  hazard. 

I  think  that  in  time  we  may  be  able  to  raise  as  good  wool  in  this  country  as  can 
be  imported,  but  at  present  such  is  not  the  case.  In  the  Colonies  great  care  is  taken  to 
keep  the  ranges  clean,  the  grass  is  of  good  quality  and  the  sheep  are  sheared  but 
once  a  year.  Climate  and  other  conditions  have  marked  effect  on  the  quality  of  the 
wool. 

In  one  of  his  reports,  while  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  late  Daniel  Manning 
ufed  the  following  very  significant  language :  "Any  tax  on  the  raw  wool  will  always 
make  domestic  wool-raising  a  bad  business,  for  in  our  dry  climate  some  varietitB  of 
wool  required  in  the  manufacture  of  fine  fabrics  are  not  possible." 
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XII. 


JAMES  RUSSELL   LOWELL    ON   CLEVELAND,   AS  EXPRESSED  WHEN  PRESIDING  AT  A 
REVENUE  REFORM  MEETING  IN  BOSTON,  DECEMBER  39,  1887. 

One,  certainly,  of  the  reasons  that  have  brought  us  hither — one,  at  least,  of  those 
that  chiefly  suggested  the  opportuneness  of  our  coming  together  here — has  been  the 
President's  messag<3  at  the  opening  of  the  present  Congress.  Personally,  I  confess 
that  I  feel  myself  sti-ongly  attracted  to  Mr.  Cleveland  as  the  best  representative  of 
the  higher  type  of  Americanism  that  we  have  seen  since  Lincoln  was  snatched  from 
us.  And  by  Americanism  I  mean  that  which  we  cannot  help,  not  that  which  we 
flaunt — that  way  of  looking  at  things  and  of  treating  men  which  we  derive  from  the 
-soil  that  holds  our  fathers  and  Wiiits  for  us.  I  think  we  have  all  recognized  in  him 
a  manly  simplicity  of  character  and  an  honest  endeavor  to  do  all  that  he  could  of 
duty,  where  all  tliat  he  would  was  made  impossible  by  difficulties,  to  the  hourly 
trials  and  temptations  of  which  we  have  fortunately  never  been  exposed.  But  we 
are  not  here  to  thank  him  as  the  head  of  a  party.  We  are  heie  to  felicitate  each 
other  that  the  Presidential  chair  has  a  man  in  it,  and  this  means  that  every  word  he 
gays  is  weighted  with  what  he  is.  We  are  here  to  felicitate  each  other  that  this  man 
understands  politics  to  mean  business,  not  chicanery;  plain  speaking,  not  paltering 
with  us  in  a  double  sense ;  that  he  has  had  the  courage  to  tell  the  truth  to  the 
country  without  regard  to  personal  or  party  consequences,  and  thus  to  remind  us 
that  a  country  not  worth  telliug  the  truth  to  is  not  worth  living  in ;  nay,  deserves 
to  have  lies  told  it  and  to  take  the  inevitable  consequences  in  calmly. 

If  it  be  lamentable  that  acts  of  official  courage  should  have  become  so  rare 
among  us  as  to  be  noteworthy,  it  is  consoling  to  believe  that  they  are  sometimes 
contagious.  "So  shines  a  good  deed  in  a  naughty  world."  As  courage  is  pre-emi- 
nently the  virtue  of  men,  so  it  is  the  virtue  yrhich  most  powerfully  challenges  the 
respect  and  emulation  of  men.  We  thank  the  President  for  having  taught  a  most 
pertinent  object  lesson,  and  from  a  pLitform  lofty  enough  to  be  seen  of  all  the 
people.  We  should  be  glad  to  think,  though  we  hardly  dare  to  hope,  that  some  of 
the  waiters  on  popular  providence,  whom  we  humorously  call  statesmen,  would 

Eroflt  by  it.  As  one  of  the  evil  phenomena  which  are  said  to  mark  the  advance  of 
democracy  is  the  decay  of  civic  courage,  we  should  be  grateful  to  the  President  for 
giving  us  reason  to  think  that  this  is  rather  one  of  its  accidents  than  of  its  properties. 
Whatever  be  the  efi"ect  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  action  on  his  personal  fortunes,  let  us 
rejoice  to  think  that  it  will  be  a  stimulating  thorn  in  that  august  chair  for. all  that 
may  sit  in  it  after  him.  Would  that  all  our  Presidents  might  see  and  lay  to  heart 
that  vision  which  Dion  saw,  that  silent  shape  of  woman,  sweeping  and  ever  sweep- 
ing without  pause.  Oar  politics  call  loudly  for  a  broom.  There  are  rubbish  heaps 
of  cant  in  every  corner  of  them  that  should  be  swept  out  for  the  dustman.  Time  to 
cart  away  and  dump  beyond  sight  or  smell  of  mortal  men,  Mr,  Cleveland,  I  think, 
has  found  the  broom  and  begun  to  ply  it. 

But,  gentlemen,  the  President  has  set  us  the  example,  not  only  of  courage,  but 
of  good  sense  and  moderation.  He  has  kept  strictly  to  his  text  and  his  purpose. 
He  has  stated  the  facts  and  marshalled  the  figures  without  drawing  further  infer- 
ences from  them  than  were  implicitly  there.  He  has  confined  himself  to  the  eco- 
nomic question,  to  that  which  directly  concerns  the  national  housekeeping.  He  has 
not  allowed  himself  to  be  lured  from  the  direct  forthright  by  any  temptation  to  dis- 
cuss the  more  general  and  at  present  miialy  academic  questions  of  free  trade  or  pro- 
tection. He  has  shown  us  that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  being  protected  too  much 
and  that  we  had  protected  our  shipping  interests  so  effectually  that  they  had  ceased 
to  need  protection  by  ceasing  to  exist.  In  thus  limiting  the  field  of  his  warning  and 
his  counsels,  he  has  done  wisely,  and  we  shall  do  wisely  in  following  his  example. 
His  facts  and  his  figures  will  work  all  the  more  effectually.  But  we  must  be  patient 
with  them  and  expect  them  to  work  slowly.  Enormous  interests  are  involved,  and 
must  be  treated  tenderly.    It  was  sixty  years  before  the  leaven  of  Adam  Smith 
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impregnated  the  -whole  sluggish  lump  of  British  opinion,  and  we  are  a  batch  of  the 
same  dough. 

1  ,■ ...  r<M!.nil)er  the  time  when  bounties  were  paid  for  the  raising  of  wheat  in 
Mn-  Bouuti'  e  have  fallen  intcj  discredit  now.    They  have  taken  an  alias 

and  i  ^  :  r  three-card  trick  as  subsidies  or  as  protection  to  labor,  but.  the  com- 
ruou  seuse  of  our  people  will  find  them  out  at  last.  If  we  are  not  to  expect  any 
other  immediate  result  from  the  message  than  that  best  result  of  all  human  speech, 
that  it  awaken  thought,  we  can  at  least  already  thank  it  for  one  signal  and  unques- 
tionable benefit.  It  is  dividing,  and  will  continue  more  and  more  to  divide,  our 
parties  by  the  lines  of  natural  cleavage,  and  will  close  the  artificial  and  often  mis- 
chievous lines  which  followed  the  boundaries  of  section  or  the  tracings  of  bygone 
prejudice.  We  have  here  a  question  which  equally  concerns  every  man,  woman 
and  child,  black  or  white,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
to  the  Bay  of  Fundy .  We  havt  here  a  topic  which  renders  nugatory  all  those  prob- 
lems of  ancient  history  which  we  debated  and  settled  more  than  twenty  years  ago 
by  manly  wager  of  battle,  and  that  so  definitely  that  we  welcome  here  to-night  with 
special  pleasure  some  of  the  brave  men  with  whom  we  argued  then,  and  whom  we 
insisted  all  the  more  on  keeping  as  countrymen  that  they  had  taught  us  how  to 
value  them. 


xni. 

EXTRACT  FROM  A  SPEECH  BY  THE   LATE  EMORY  A.  STORRS,  AT  AN   AQRICULTUBAL 
FAIR  IN   SPRINGFIELD,  ILL.,  SEPTEMBER,  1870. 

A  surplus  so  gigantic  demonstrates  better  than  any  argument  could  possibly 
do,  that  taxation  is  unnecessarily  high.  Still  there  stands,  in  a  time  of  profound 
peace,  an  enormous  tariff,  the  effect  of  which  is  felt  in  every  department  of  business, 
and  the  maintenance  of  which  enhances  the  cost  of  living  to  every  man  in  the  land. 
Why  should  that  tariff  be  continued  ?  The  fact  of  the  surplus  demonstrates  that  it 
is  not  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  Government,  and  so  those  who  are  interested 
in  maintaining  it  are  compelled  to  place  their  demands  upon  what  they  call  the 
"protection  of  American  industry." 

I  will  inquire  precisely  what  is  meant  by  protecting  American  industry  ? 
Against  what  or  against  whom  is  American  industry  to  be  protected  ?  Who  attacks  o? 
proposes  lo  attack  American  industry  ?  How  is  the  attack  made  ?  Is  American 
industry  so  feeble  that  it  cannot,  without  assistance  from  the  Government,  protect 
itself?  These  are  all  vital  questions.  If  no  one  is  attacking  American  industry,  it 
needs  no  protection.  The  forms  of  American  industry  are  wonderfully  diversified. 
The  great  body  of  the  farmers  of  the  country  constitute  a  large  element  of  what  may 
be  called  American  industry,  and  I  know  of  no  attack  upon  them  so  serious  in  its 
character  as  that  made  by  the  tariff;  and  if  the  farmers  need  protection  against  any- 
thing it  is  against  protection. 

There  are  thousands  of  printers  in  the  country ;  who  attacks  or  proposes  to 
attack  them  ?  No  one,  except  it  be  the  tariff,  which  enhances  the  cest  of  material 
with  which  their  industry  is  carried  on,  of  the  clothes  which  they  wear,  of  the  coal 
which  they  burn,  of  the  lumber  with  which  their  homes  are  built,  of  the  salt  which 
they  consume,  and  of  the  books  which  they  read.  There  are  thousands  of  shlbbulld- 
crs  in  the  country  ;  who  attacks  them  and  their  interests,  and  from  what  enemy  do 
they  need  to  be  protected  ?  The  deserted  ship-yards  of  the  East  answer  this  ques- 
tion— they  need  to  be  i)rotected  against  protection,  and  that  is  all  the  protection 
they  need.  The  thousands  and  hundreds- of  thousands  of  carpenters  and  joiners, 
boot  and  shoemakers,  blacksmiths,  and  the  daily  toilers  with  their  hands,  upon  the 
land  or  upon  the  sea,  are  threatened  with  an  attack  against  which,  for  their  own 
protection,  the  intervention  of  the  Government  is  necessary. 

I  apprehend  that  should  the  Government  levy  a  direct  tax  upon  all  the  property 
of  the  country,  to  be  paid  over  directly  to  iron  manufacturers,  so  that  they  might  be 
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enabled  to  hold  their  own  against  the  competition  of  the  foreign  manufacturers,  but 
a  few  would  be  found  who  would  justify  such  an  exercise  of  the  power  of  taxation. 
When  reduced  to  its  exact  practical  operations,  the  protection  of  American  industry, 
so  called,  is  simply  the  forcible  taking  from  the  consumer  of  a  portion  of  his  earn- 
ings and  handing  it  over  to  the  manufacturer.  The  proposition  to  the  consumer  ia 
simply  this :  We,  the  Government,  will  take  from  you  10  or  15  or  20  per  cent,  of 
your  earnings  and  give  it  to  the  manufacturer,  and  he  will  spend  it  so  much  more 
judiciously  than  you  would ;  that  ultimately  and  in  the  process  of  time  it  will  in  some 
curious  and  circuitous  manner  which  we  have  not  the  time  to  explain  now,  redound 
more  greatly  to  your  advantage  than  it  would  had  you  spent  it  yourself  and  for 
yourself. 
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CHAPTER  XLIV. 
THE  TAXES  OF  THE  RICH. 


HOW    THESE    HAVE    BEEN    RELEASED    FROM    TIME  TO  TIME  SINCE 

1866 — NOW  THE   REPUBLICANS   FAVOR   THE   FREEING 

OP    WHISKEY. 


[From  a  Speech  by  W.  0.  P.  Breckinridge,  of  Kentucky,  July  8.] 

The  Republican  party  claim  the  credit  of  large  and  repeated  reductions  of 
internal  taxation  That  the  exact  facts  may  b^  a  matter  of  record,  I  ask  leave  to 
have  printed  the  letter  from  Mr.  Miller,  Commisi^ioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  to 
Speaker  Carlisle. 

During  the  years  in  which  these  reductions  were  being  made  no  burden  has  been 
removed  from  our  tariff  taxation,  and  the  increased  rates  of  duties  imposed  because 
of  these  internal  taxes  have  not  been  removed,  though  the  internal  tax  has  been 
repealed. 

And  as  this  history  given  in  this  letter  is  cirefuljy  studied  it  will  be  perceived 
that  as  a  rule  these  reductions  removed  burdens  from  capital  and  wealth,  and  ren- 
dered more  improbable  and  difficult  a  revision  of  the  tariff  and  a  reduction  of  tariff 
taxation,  and  more  firmly  riveted  the  present  system  of  excessive  protective  duties 
upon  the  tax-payers  and  consumiers. 

Thbasdry  Department, 

Office  of  Internal  Revenue, 

Washington,  May  3, 1888. 

SiB:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith,  in  compliance  with  your  request,  a  state- 
ment of  the  amount  of  internal  taxes  abolished  under  the  several  acts  of  legislation  from 
July  13, 186<i,  when  the  first  act  was  passed  "to  reduce  internal  taxation,"  to  March  3, 1883, 
the  date  of  the  last  act  to  reduce  such  taxation,  as  shown— 

First.  By  ascertaining  the  differences,  when  practicable,  between  the  receipts  from  tbo 
several  sources  affected  by  the  legislation  for  the  years  in  which  the  acts  were  passed, 
at  the  rates  of  tax  in  force  immediately  prior  to  the  passage  of  theacs,  and  the  receipts 
that  the  new  rates  Imposed  by  these  acts  would  have  yielded  for  the  same  years  had 
they  been  in  force. 

Second.  When,  from  want  of  necessary  data,  the  foregoing  method  Is  imprac- 
ticable, by  giving  the  differences  in  the  receipts  for  the  years  immediately  preceding  and 
following  the  years  in  which  the  acts  were  passed  effecting  the  reduction  or  repeal  of  said 
taxes,  except  in  cases  where  an  act  had  not  gone  into  full  operation  the  first  year  after  its 
passage,  when  the  receipts  for  the  next  succeeding  year  are  taicep.  instead  of  those  for  the 
year  before  it,  and— 

Third.  In  cases  where  the  tax  is  wholly  abolished  by  giving  the  largest  amount  of  reve- 
nue collected  from  that  source  in  any  year  as  the  measure  of  reduction. 

Taxation  under  the  present  internal  revenue  system  culminated  in  ISr*.  the  receipts 
for  that  year  amounting  to  f310,'XM),984.17.  Under  the  laws  then  in  force  taxes  were  levied 
on  raw  products,  upon  all  manufactures ;  upon  nearly  all  professions,  trades  and  occupa- 
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tions,  upon  the  entire  receipts  of  transportation,  express,  insurance  and  telegraph  com- 
panies, of  advertisements,  bridges  and  toll  roads,  and  of  lotteries,  theatres  and  other  places 
of  amusement,  upon  auction  sales  and  brokers  sales  of  merchandise,  stocks,  bonds,  foreign 
exchange,  promissory  notes,  gold  and  silver  bullion  and  coin  (and  later  upon  sales  of  manu- 
facturers, dfalers,  liquor  dealers,  etc.),  upon  the  income  of  individuals,  upon  bank  profits, 
dividends  and  additions  to  surplus  funds,  upon  canal,  railroad  and  turnpike  companies' 
dividends,  interest  on  bonds  and  additions  to  surplus  funds,  upon  insurance  companies' 
dividends  and  additions  to  surplus  funds,  and  upon  the  salaries  of  United  States  officers 
and  employes,  upon  articles  of  luxury  kept  for  use,  such  as  billiard  tables,  carriages,  piano- 
fortes and  other  parlor  musical  instruments,  gold  watches,  yachts,  gold  and  silver  plate,  upon 
nearly  every  kind  of  legal  instrument,  upon  promissory  notes,  bank  checks,  friction 
matches  and  proprietary  medicines,  upon  legacies  and  successions,  upon  passports,  upon 
slaughtered  cattle,  sheep  and  swine,  and  upon  the  capital,  circulation  and  deposits  of 
banks,  private.  State  and  national.  In  a  word,  every  available  source  of  revenue  was  laid 
under  contribution  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  public  debt  and  to  meet  the  other  necessary 
expenses  of  the  Government.  This  system  was  probably  more  far-reaching  and  compre- 
hensive than  any  system  of  taxation  ever  before  devised. 

The  work  of  reducing  internal  taxation  began  August  1, 1866,  and  went  on  more  or  less 
rapidly  until  1883,  when,  according  to  the  following  statement,  taxes  to  the  amount  of 
S320,T17,187  per  annum  had  been  abolished,  and  the  system  relieved  of  its  most  burdensome 
provisions. 

TAXES  REPEALED  FROM  JULY  13,  1886,  tO  JDLY  14,  1870. 

First.  Manufactures  and  products :  The  largest  and  most  important  class  of  articles 
taxed  during  the  fiscal  year  1866  was  that  of  manufactures  and  productions.  Exclusive  of 
the  tax  on  distilled  spirits,  fermented  liquors,  chewing  and  smoking  tobacco,  snuff,  and 
cigais  it  yielded  that  year  *]27.230,6o9.  The  articles  included  in  it  were  almost  Innumerable. 
One  hundred  and  twenty-tlve  were  enumerated  in  the  "schedule  of  articles  subjectto  tax." 
One  other  heading— "manufactures  not  enumerated"— Included  the  rest.  Under  this  class 
taxes  were  duplicated  and  reduplicated.  Among  the  articles  that  yielded  the  largest 
amount  of  revenue  may  be  mentioned  the  raw  products— coal,  cotton,  crude  petroleum, 
and  sugar;  and  the  manufactures— boots  and  shoes,  cloths  and  other  fabrics  made  of  cot- 
ton, same  made  of  wool,  ready-made  clothing,  illuminating  gas,  manufactures  of  iron,  oil 
distilled  from  crude  petroleum,  and  coal. 

Taxesin  this  class  were  reduced  by  acts  of  July  13,  1866,  and  March  2,  1867,  and  were 
finally  abolished  by  acts  of  February  3,  1868,  March  31,  1868,  and  July  20,  1863,  with  the 
exception  of  the  tax  on  gas.  This  was  not  repealed  until  August  1. 1873.  As  a  substitute 
for  the  tax  on  manufactures  a  tax  of  one-fifth  of  1  per  cent,  was  imposed  on  the  sales  of 
manufactures  in  <  xcessof  $o,000  per  annum.    Largest  receipts  in  1866 ;  amount,  $127,330,609. 

Second.  Gross  receipts ;  Taxes  varying  from  IH  to  5  per  cent,  were  imposed  on  the 
gross  receipts  of  canal,  railroad,  steamboat,  express  and  insurance  companies,  of  adver- 
tisements, bridges,  ferries,  stage  coaches,  etc  Taxes  reduced  by  acts  of  July  13,  1868, 
March  2,  1867,  and  Anally  repealed  by  act  of  July  14,  1870.  Largest  receipts  in  fiscal  year 
1866 :  amount,  f  11,262,430. 

Third.  Sales:  Sales  of  brokers  on  merchandise,  produce,  stocks,  bonds,  foreign 
exchange,  gold  and  silver  bullion  and  coin,  auction  sales,  sales  of  dealers  and  liquor  dealers 
over  150,000  per  annum  were  taxed  at  rates  varying  from  one- twentieth  to  one  fourth  of  1 
per  cent,  up  to  1870.  Repealed  by  act  of  July  14, 1870.  Largt  st  receipts  in  fiscal  yoar  1870 ; 
amount,  $8,837,395. 

Fourth.  Special  taxes  not  relating  to  spirits,  beer,  and  tobacco :  An  annual  tax  vary- 
ing from  $5  to  $500  was  imposed  on  nearly  all  professions  and  occupations.  Few  reduc- 
tions were  made  in  these  taxes  b'  fore  their  repeal.  Abolished  May  1,  1871,  by  act  of  July 
14, 1870.    Largest  receipts  in  fiscal  year  1866;  amount,  $14,144,418. 

Fifth.  Income :  The  tax  on  incomes  from  individuals  was  reduced  by  acts  of  March 
2, 1867,  and  July  14, 1870.    It  expired  by  limitation  December  31, 1871. 

The  tax  of  5  per  cent,  on  dividends  and  additions  to  surplus  of  banks,  insurance,  rail- 
road, and  other  corporations  was  reduced  by  act  of  July  14, 1870,  to  2X  per  cent,  and  expired 
by  limitation  at  the  same  time  as  the  tax  on  incomes  from  individuals.  Largest  receipts 
in  fiscal  year  18f 6 :  From  individuals,  $60,547,882 ;  from  corporations,  $12,434,377 :  total 
$73,983,1.59. 

Sixth.  Legacies  and  successions:  No  reduction  in  this  class  before  Its  repeal  by  act  of 
July  14, 1870.    Largest  receipts  in  fiscal  year  1870;  amount,  $3,091,825. 

Seventh  Ai^ticles  of  luxury  kept  for  use :  Reduction  by  act  of  July  13,  1866;  taxes 
repealed  by  act  of  July  14,  1870.    Largest  receipts  in  fiscal  year  1867 ;  amount  $3,116,674. 

Eighth.  Slaughtered  animals :  No  reduction  under  this  class ;  repealed  by  act  of  July 
13, 1866.    Larf  est  receipts  in  fiscal  year  1866;  amount,  $1,391,571. 

Ninth.  Passports:  The  tax  on  passports  was  repealed  by  act  of  July  14, 1870.  Largest 
receipts  in  fiscal  year  1866 ;  amount,  $31,149. 

Tenth.  Stamp  taxes:  The  stamp  tax  imposed  on  promissory  notes  for  a  less  sum  than 
$100,  and  on  receipts  for  any  sum  of  money  or  for  the  payment  of  any  debt,  and  the  stamp 
tax  imposed  on  canne*^  and  preserved  fish  were  repealed  October  1,  1870,  by  act  of  July 
14,  1870. 

Total  receipts  from  stamto  taxes  for  the  fiscal  year  1870 $16,544,043.00 

And  for  the  fiscal  year  1873 16,177,331.00 

Apparent  reduction 366,722.00 
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Eecapltulation  of  taxei  rtpeaUd  under  the  /ongoing  named  aet$. 


Taxes  repealed  on— 


Manufactures  and  products $127,230,800.00 

11,893,480.00 

8.837,«».00 


Amount. 


Gross  roocipta. 

Sales 

Special  taxes  not  relating  to  spirits,  tobacco  and  beer 14.1U,41>^00 

Income 72.fl«2.ir,fl  00 

I.esracic8  and  successions '  3,0«1,825  00 

Articles  of  luxury  kept  for  use I  2,ll<l,8T4  00 

SlauKhtered  animals I  ],»1/)T1.00 

Passpons 31,149  00 

Total  abolished ]  1240.988,230  00 

Add  stamp  taxes  reduced |  366.723.00 

And  for  increase  on  Bras  from  1866  to  1872 

And  for  Increase  on  raw  cotton  from  1866  to  1867 


989,17)1.00 
5,359,424.00 

Total  repealed  and  reduced |247,703.4o2.00 


The  receipts  from  the  tax  on  firas  in  ISflO  were  $1,823,643,  and  in  1872,  the  year  of  largest 
receipts  from  this  source,  •3,831,719,  showing  an  increase  in  the  tax  during  this  time  of 
fflSS.O'.fi.  So,  also,  the  receipts  from  raw  cotton  in  IS68  were  f  18.409,ft'>5,  and  in  lf67,  the  year 
when  the  largest  receipts  were  returned  from  this  source,  $23,769,079,  showing  an  increase 
of  $;").:r)9.42t  over  the  receipts  of  the  previous  year.  The  sums  then  of  $3S9,0T»i  and  of 
$.5.3.5!t.4".'4  have  been  added  to  the  total  of  taxes  repealed  in  accordance  with  the  principle 
enunciated  in  paragraph  3,  page  3. 

REMOVAL  OF  TAXES  ON  INCOMES  AND  OTHER  LUXURIES. 

The  following  is  a  brief  synopsis  of  the  leading  provisions  In  the  above-named  acts  ihat 
effected  this  reduction : 

First.  An  act  of  July  13, 1866:  The  largest  reductions  under  this  act  were  made  on  man- 
ufactures and  products,  by  the  repeal  of  the  provisions  in  section  .5,  act  of  March  3, 186.5, 
which  imposed  a  tax  of  20  per  cent,  on  all  articles,  with  few  exception!",  entimerated  in  .sec- 
tion '4,  act  of  June  30. 1864,  in  addition  to  the  rates  imposed  in  that  section,  and  by  repeal- 
ing the  tax  altogether  on  certain  articles  in  this  class.  The  rate  of  tax  on  gross  receipts  of 
telegraph  comi>anies  was  reduced  from  5  to  3  per  cent .  and  on  auction  sales  from  one- 
fourth  to  oue-tenth  of  I  per  cent .  and  on  brokers'  sales  of  merchandise  from  one-eighth  to 
one-twentieth  of  1  per  cent.  The  tax  of  one^twentieth  of  1  per  cent,  on  brokers'  sales  of 
stocks,  bonds,  fort  Ign  exchange,  promissory  notes,  or  other  securities,  and  of  one-tenth  of 
1  per  cent,  on  sales  of  gold  and  silver  bullion  and  coin  was  reduced  to  one-hundredth  of  1 
per  cent.,  when  such  sales  were  made  by  a  broker,  bank,  or  banker  who  had  paid  a  special 
tax  as  such.  The  tax  was  repealed  on  the  gross  receii)ts  of  railroad  and  other  companies  for 
transporta  ion  of  freiifht,  on  slaughtered  animals,  on  carriages  valued  at  $300  and  less,  on 
piatio-fortes  and  other  parlor  musical  instruments,  and  on  yachts,  pleasure  and  racing  boats 
kept  for  use. 

Second.  Act  of  March  3. 1867:  The  list  of  articles  added  to  the  free  list  by  act  of  July 
13, 1808.  was  considerably  increased  by  this  act.  Tho  tax  was  repealed  on  the  gross  receipts 
of  advertisements  and  toll  roads,  and  was  reduced  on  the  gross  receipts  of  bridges  and  fer- 
ries from  3  to  2}i  per  cent.    A  few  additional  taxes  were  imposed  on  sales. 

The  income  tax  of  individuals  was  reduced  by  raising  the  exemption  from  $«00  to  Sl.OOO. 
and  by  Imposing  a  uniform  rate  of  5  per  cent,  on  ail  taxable  incomes  over  that  amount,  in 
lieu  of  the  rates  .5  per  cent,  on  incomes  over  $600  and  not  over  $5,000,  and  10  per  cent,  on 
incomes  over  *.j,000.  an  exoe*s  of  $5,000  imposed  by  act  of  March  3.  186.5. 

Third.  Act  of  February  3. 1868:  By  this  act  the  tax  on  cotton  grown  in  the  United  States 
after  the  year  1867  was  repealed. 

Fourth.  Act  of  March  bl,  1888 :  All  taxes  on  manufactures  and  productions,  except  dis- 
tilled spirits,  fermented  liquo**.  cigars,  cigarettes,  snuff,  chewing  and  smoking  tobacco,  not 
before  repealed,  were  abolished  from  the  passage  of  this  act,  except  the  tax  on  gas.  and 
mineral  oils  distilled  from  coal  and  crude  petroleum.  In  lieu  of  these  taxes  repealed,  how- 
ever, a  tax  of  one-flfth  of  1  per  cent,  was  imposed  on  manufacturers' sales  in  excess  of 
$.5,0)0  per  annum. 

Fifth.  Act  of  July  2.  liy»8 :  The  remainder  of  the  tax  on  mineral  oil  distilled  from  crude 
petroleum,  coal,  etc.,  which  was  reduced  one-half  by  the  act  of  March  31, 1838,  was  repealed 
by  this  act. 

Sixth.  Act  of  July  14, 18T0 :  By  the  provision?  of  this  act  tax  was  repealed  on  special  taxes 
not  relating  to  si)irits,  fermeLte<l  liquors,  and  tobacco,  on  gross  receipts,  sales,  legacies,  and 
successions,  articles  of  luxury  kept  for  use,  not  before  abolished,  and  on  passports. 

The  tax  on  Income  from  individuals  was  reduced  by  raising  the  exemption  from  11,000  to 
$3,000,  and  by  imposing  a  tax  of  2'i  per  cent,  on  all  taxable  incomes  over  $2,000.  in  place  of 
5  per  cent,  on  all  taxable  incomes  over  $1,000.  under  act  of  March  2,  l?67.  This  act  also 
reduced  the  tax  from  5  to  2ii  per  cent,  on  the  dividends  and  additions  to  surplus  funds  of 
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banks,  canal,  insurance,  railroad,  and  turnpike  companies,  and  on  the  interest  on  bonds  of 
canal,  railroad,  and  turnpike  companies,  and  provided  that  the  income  tax  should  be  levied 
and  collected  annually  for  the  years  1870  and  1871,  and  no  longer.  It  also  reduced  the  stamp 
tax.    (See  paragraph  10,  page  12.) 

The  amount  of  reduction  in  the  several  classes  named  under  each  of  the  foregoing  acts 
cannot  be  exactly  determined  for  lack  of  necessary  data  in  the  returns.  The  largest 
receipts  for  any  one  year  have,  therefore,  been  taken  as  the  measure  of  reduction. 

.       REMOVAL  OF  TAXES  ON    DRINKING  AND  SMOKING. 

Act  of  July  20, 1868,  as  amended  by  Act  of  April  10, 1869;  Among  the  more  Important 
provisions  of  this  act  were  those  reducing  the  rates  of  tax  on  distilled  spirits  from  $2  to 50 
cents  per  gallon,  modifying  the  special  taxes  of  distillers,  and  imposing  a  capacity  lax  on 
their  distilleries  and  a  tax  of  f  4  per  barrel  on  the  annual  production  of  spirits  in  excess 
of  100  barrels  by  each  distiller. 

Under  these  changes  in  the  law  the  quantities  of  distilled  spirits  returned  for  taxa- 
tion increased  from  7,234,809  gallons  in  1868  to  62,092,417  gallons  in  1S69.  and  78,490,198  gallons 
in  1870,  and  the  receipts  from  $18,655,631  in  1868  to  $45,071,231  in  1869,  and  $55,606,094  in 
1870. 

The  most  Important  changes  made  in  the  rates  of  tax  on  tobacco  and  snuff  were  the 
reduction  of  the  tax  on  snuff  and  the  finer  grades  of  chewing  and  smoking  tobacco,  con- 
stituting about  two-thirds  of  the  quantity  of  tobacco  taxed,  from  40  to  32  cents  per  pound, 
and  the  imposition  of  a  tax  of  one  fifth  of  1  per  cent,  on  sales  of  cigars  over  $5,000  per 
annum,  of  manufactured  tobacco  over  $1,000  per  annum,  of  leaf  tobacco  over  $10,0C0  per 
annum,  and  on  the  excess  over  $5,000  of  the  penal  sum  of  bonds  of  manufacturers  of 
tobacco. 

Under  the  operation  of  these  and  other  modifications  in  the  law  the  quantities  of 
manufactured  tobacco  and  snuff  returned  for  taxation  increased  from  46,764,150  pounds  in 
1868  to  64.305,036  pounds  in  1869,  and  90.288,082  pounds  in  1870.  and  the  receipts  from  all 
sources  relating  to  tobacco  from  $18,730,095  in  1868  to  123,430,708  in  1869,  and  $31,350,708  in 
1870. 

This  act  provided  that  the  tax  on  distilled  spirits,  snuff,  chewing  and  smoking  tobacco 
should  be  paid  by  stamps.  The  tax  on  distilled  spirits  was  accordingly  first  paid  by  stamps 
November  1,  1868,  and  on  manufactured  tobacco  and  snuff  November  23, 1868. 

Act  of  June  6,1872:  Under  spirits  this  act  repealed  the  special  tax  of  distillers,  the 
capacity  or  per  diem  tax  on  their  distilleries,  and  the  tax  of  14  per  barrel  on  every  barrel 
produced  by  any  distiller  over  100  barrels  a  year,  but  increased  the  rate  of  tax  per  gallon 
from  50  to  70  cents.  These  changes  were  not  probably  made  to  affect  the  revenue  from 
spirits,  but  to  make  the  tax  less  burdensome  to  distillers. 

The  changes  made  by  this  act  in  the  rates  of  tax  on  tobacco  were  the  substitution  of 
a  uniform  rate  of  30  cents  per  pound  on  all  chewing  and  smoking  tobacco  for  the  two  rates, 
16  and  33  cents,  imposed  by  act  of  July  30,  1868,  the  repeal  of  the  lax  on  sales  of  cigars 
over  $.5,000  per  annum,  of  manufactured  tobacco  over  $1,000  per  annum,  of  leaf  tobacco 
over  110,000  per  annum,  and  on  excess  of  $5,030  of  the  penal  sum  of  bonds  of  manuf  acr  rers 
of  tobacco,  and  the  imposition  of  a  special  tax  on  retail  dealers  in  leaf  tobacco,  and  on 
peddlers  of  tobacco. 

Estimated  reduction  under  tobacco:  The  quantity  of  chewing  and  smoking  tobacco 
returned  for  taxation  during  tne  fiscal  year  1873  was 93,655.905  pounds.  The  actual  receipts 
from  this  tobacco  at  16  and  3:3  cents  per  pound  imposed  by  act  of  July  30, 1868,  were: 

At  32  cents $18)177,476  77 

At  16  cents 5,896,206  33 

Total ? $24,073,683  10 

Estimated  receipts  on  93,655,905  pounds  at  20  cents 18,731,181  00 

Showing  a  reduction  of $5.343,.502  10 

Add  for  receipts  from  sales  of  cigars,  manufactured  tobacco,  etc.,  in  1872 363,137  00 

Total $5,705,639  10 

Deduct  receipts  of  retail  dealers  in  leaf  tobacco  and  peddlers  of  tobacco  in 
1673 58,638  00 

Actual  reduction  in  receipts  from  tobacco $5,646,94110 

this  act  also  repealed  all  stamp  taxes  imposed  under  Schedules  (documentary  stamps), 
actof  June  30, 1664,  except  the  3  cent  stamp  on  bank  checks,  drafts  or  orders.  Dateof  repeal 
October  1, 1872.  The  receipts  for  the  first  entire  fiscal  year  after  the  date  of  repeal  were 
those  for  1874. 

Receipts  from  stamp  taxes  in  1872 $16,177  331 

Receipts  from  stamp  taxes  in  1874 6,136  845 

Showing  a  reduction  of $10,040,476 

This  act  raised  the  exemption  on  all  s  jms  deposited  in  savings  banks;  etc  ,  in  the  name 

of  one  person  from  $500  to  $2,000,  and  exempted  certain  borrowed  capital.    The  annual 

reduction  in  the  receipts  from  bank  capital  and  deposits  in  consequence  of  these  changes 

' in  the  law  was,  as  appears  from  a  comparison  of  the  receipts  from  them  in  1872  and  1873» 

«873,111. 
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Amount  of  tax  returned  on  bank  capital  and  deposits: 

Tn  flacal  year  1872 *H]2'2m 

In  fiscal  year  187;{ • 3.746.268 

Reduction • twa.m 

The  tax  on  Illuminating  gas  was  repealed  by  this  act.  • 

Amount  of  reduction: 

On  the  stamp  Ux *^®'oiS'1« 

On  bank  capital  and  deposits ,  »r»l.t 

On  tobacco 5.648.iHI 

Total,  exclusive  of  gas tl8,560Ji88 

FPHTHKR  EFFORTS  TO  FREE  WHISKEY   FROM  TAX. 

Act  of  March  1.1879:  This  act  imposed  a  uniform  rate  of  16  cents  per  pound  on  all  snuff, 
chewing  and  smoking  tobacco  in  lieu  of  32  cents  i)er  pound  imposed  on  snuff  by  act  of  July 
20. 18C><.  and  24  cents  i<pr  pound  on  chewing  and  smokmg  tobacco  imposed  by  act  of  March  3. 
]87.'i.  This  act  took  effect  May  1.  1879.  henco  the  greater  part  of  the  receipts  lor  the  last  two 
months  of  the  fiscal  year  1879  was  collected  at  the  new  rates  of  tax. 

The  total  quantity  of  manufactured  tobacco  and  snuff  returned  for  taxation  durlngthe 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1879,  was  120.398,458  pounds,  as  follows: 

Pounds.     Pounds . 

Snuff  at  32  cents 2.215.111 

Snuff  atl6  cents 1.208.124  _  ^^, 

3,423,236 

Manufactured  tobacco  at  W  cents 42,127,203 

Manufactured  tobacco  at  20  cents 57 

Manufactured  tobacco  at  24  cents 74,847,963 

116.975.223 

Total 120,398^ 

Estimates  of  tax  on  snuff  and  manufactured  tobacco : 

At  new  rates,  120,398,458  pounds  at  16  cents $19,263,758 

At  old  rates,  snuff  3,423,2a-)  pounds  at ;«  cents «l,0%.43o 

At  old  rates,  manu facturod  tobacco  116.975  223  pounds  at  24  cents 2^,074.054 

29,069.489 

Reduction 9,906,736 

Act  of  May  28, 1S80 :  This  act  abolished  warehouse,  rectifiers,'  wholesale  liquor  dealers', 
special  bonded  warehouse  and  imported  spirit  stampc.  and  the  provision  for  the  payment 
of  5  per  cent,  interest  under  joint  resolution  of  March  38,  1878,  on  the  tax  upon  spirits  that 
had  remained  in  warehouse  more  than  one  year,  and  provided  certain  allowances  for  leak- 
age in  packages  of  spirits  when  they  were  withdrawn  from  warehouse. 

The  receipts  from  the  sale  of  the  above-named  stamps  in  1880  were : 

Interest  amounted  to S330,6B9 

Leakage,  taking  the  average 1S4.994 

Allowed  for  1881, 1882  and  1883 1,300.144 

Total $1,789,827 

Act  of  March  3, 1883 :  This  act  reduced  the  tax  on  tobacco  and  repealed  the  stamp-tax 
on  checks,  friction-matche?,  patent  medicines,  etc..  and  the  tax  on  the  capital  and  deposits 
of  all  banks  and  bankers,  private.  State,  and  national. 

Under  tobacco,  the  inx  on  cigars  was  reduced  from  $6  to  ?3  per  thousand,  on  cigarettes 
from  tl.75  to  50  cents  per  thousand,  and  on  snuH',  chewing,  and  smoking  tobacco  from  16  to 
8  cents  peilpound,  and  the  speoial  taxps  of  manufacturers  of  and  dealers  in  tobacco  were 
reduced  on  an  average  nearly  50  per  cent. 

■STIMATE  OF  THE  RKDUCTIOSf  ON  TOBACCO. 

As  this  act,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  tobacco,  took  effect  May  1. 1883,  most  of  the  collections 
on  tol>acco  during  the  last  two  months  of  the  fiscal  year  I8S3  were  made  under  this  act. 

The  quantities  of  cigars,  cigarettes,  snuff,  chewing  and  smoking  tobacc3  returned  for 
taxation  during  the  fiscal  year  1883  were  as  follows : 

Cigars  and  cheroots number  2,227,888.868 

•Cigarettes number   640,021.668 

Snuff  and  manufactured  tobacco ijounds   170,361,568 
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The  number  of  special  taxpayers  were  as  follows:  Manufacturers  of  cigars,  16,724  ;^ 
manufacturers  of  tobacco,  1  030  :  dealers  in  leaf  tobacco,  3,382;  dealers  in  leaf-tobacco,  not 
over  25,000  pounds,  1,20J ;  retail  dealers  in  leaf-tobacco,  3 ;  dealers  in  manufactured  tobacco, 
449,612 ;  peddlers  of  tobacco,  tirst  class,  7 ;  second  class,  538 ;  third  class,  647 ;  fourth  class,  22r. 

ESTIMATE  OP  RBCEIPTS  UNDER  RATES  OF  TAX  IN  FORCE  IMMEDIATELY  PRIOR  TO  MAY 

1,  1883. 

Cigars,  3.227,888,!)P2,  at  $6  per  1000 $19,367,333  95 

Cigarettes,  weighing  not  over  3  pounds  per  1.000, 639,902,503,  at  $1.75  per  1,000 1,119,829  38 

Cigarettes  weigh  i  ng  over  3  poun  Is  per  1,OOD,  1 19, 150,  at  $6  per  1,00*) 7 14  90 

Tobacco  and  snuff,  170,361,558,  at  16  cents 27,257,849  28 


Total  manufactured  tobacco,  cigars,  etc $47,745,727  51 


SPECIAL   TAXES. 

Manufacturers  of  cigars.  16,724,  at  $10 $1  7,240  00 

Dealers  in  leaf  tobacco,  3,883,  at  «25 84,550  00 

Dealers  in  leaf  tobacco,  not  over  21,000  pounds,  1,208,  at  $5 6,040  00 

Retail  dealers  in  leaf  tobacco,  3,  at  $500 1,501  00 

Dealers  in  manufactured  tobacco,  449.612,  at  $5 2,248,060  00 

Manufacturers  of  tobacco,  16,060,  a  $10 10,800  00 

PEDDLBHS  OF  TOBACCO. 

First  Class,  7,  at  $50 350  00' 

Second  class,  528,  at  $25 13,200  OO 

Third  class,  647,  at  $15 9.705  (X) 

Fourth  class,  231,  at  $10 2,210  00 

Total  special  taxes $2.543,455  00- 

Total  from  all  sources  at  old  rates $50,239,183  51 

Estimate  of  receipts  under  rates  of  tax  imposed  by  act  of  March  3, 1883. 

Cigars  and  cheroots,  3,227,888,992,  at  $3  $9.683,ft56  98 

Cigarettes,  weighing  not  over  3  pounds  per  1,000, 6:39,902,503,  at  50  cents  per  1,000  319,951  25 

Cigarettes,  weighing  over  3  pounds  per  1,000, 119,150,  at  $3 357  45 

Tobacco  and  snuff,  170,361,558,  at  8  cents 13,628,924  64 

Total  manufactured  tobacco, •cigars,  etc $23.632.900  33 

SPECIAL  TAXES. 

Manufacturers  of  cigars.  16.734,  at  $6 $100,344  OO' 

Dealers  in  leaf  tobacco,  3,382,  at  $12 40,584  00 

Dealers  in  leaf  tobacco,  not  over  25,000  pounds,  1,308,  at  $5 9,040  00 

Retail  dealers  in  leaf  tobacco,  3,  a'  $250  7.50  00 

Dealers  in  manufactured  tobacco,  449,612,  at  $2.40 1,079,068  80 

Manufacturers  of  tobacco,  1,060,  at  $6..  6,360  00 

PEDDLERS  OF  TOBACCO. 

First  class,?,  at  $30 $210  00 

Second  class.  528,  at  ?15 7,920  00 

Third  class,  647.  at  $7.20 4,658  40- 

Fourth  class,  221,  at  $3.60 795  60- 

Total  special  taxes $1.346,730  80' 

Total  from  all  sources  at  new  rates $24,879,631  12^ 

Total  from  all  sources  at  old  rates 50,289,183  51 


Reduction $23,409,551  39 

TAXES  ABOLISHED. 

Receipts  in  fiscal  year  1882  from  stamp  taxes $8,139,218  00 

Capital  and  deposits  of  State  banks  and  private  bankers 5,249, 173  Oa 

Capital  and  deposits  of  national  banks 5,959,702  00 

Total  taxes  reduced  and  repealed $44,757,644  39' 
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Taxes  on  tbe  capital  and  deposits  of  national  banks  wore  by  law  returned  to  the  Treas- 
urer of  the  riilt»'(l  Sttites  Instead  of  iho  Commls^lonor  of  Internal  Revenue,  so  that  they 
were  nvvvr  ineludi-'d  in  tho  roi'olpts  of  this  otiico.  They  w  re,  however,  strictly  an  Intc-rnal 
tax  and  should  be  included  In  the  list  of  Inturnul  taxes  repealed.  ' 


BBCAPITULATION. 


Date  of  approval  of  repealing  and  reducing  acts. 


July  13, 1806 ;  March  2, 1867 ;  February  3, 1888 ;  March  31, 1868 ;  July  20, 1868,  and 

July  14. 1870 

June  6,  18?2 

March  1,1879 

May2<,  1880.... 

March  3,  1883 

Total 


Amount 
of  taxes  re- 
duced und 

repealed. 


12*7,703.4.52 

16,560,528 

9,905,7:16 

1,789,827 

44,757,644 


$;}20,717,187 


Respectfully  yours. 


JOSEPH  S.  MILLER,  Commissioner. 
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CHAPTER   XLV. 
WHAT  THE  MILLS  BILL  IS. 


A    COMPLETE    SHOWING    BY    SCHEDULE    OF    THE    REDUCTION    PRO- 
POSED  IN   THE   BURDENS    OF   TAXATION. 


The  Free  List  Enlarged  for  the  Benefit  of  WorMngmen  and 

Manvfacturers,  with  few  Slight  Reductions  on 

Goods  which  are  Made  in  this  Country. 


The  free  list  of  the  present  t  iriS  includes  325  paragraphs  of  the  law  of  1883. 
In  the  Mills  Bill  139  additional  paragraphs  are  devoted  to  the  free  list,  including 
only  a  very  few  more  than  this  number  of  articles.  The  carrying,  therefore,  of  these 
articles  to  the  free  list  is  simply  an  enlargement  of  the  same,  and  not  a  making  of 
it  anew. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  country  in  constructing  tariflF  laws,  even  those  car- 
rying the  highest  rate  of  duty,  to  include  in  the  free  list  a  large  number  of  articles, 
the  importation  of  which  is  small,  and  the  necessaries  of  life  produced  in  other 
countries  and  not  in  this.  This  same  principle  has  been  carried  into  the  present 
bill,  with  the  addition  that  certain  raw  materials  of  industry  have  been  added  to 
the  free  list.  The  section  given  below  represents  all  the  additions  made  under  the 
present  bill : 

The  following  tables  show  in  the  first  column  the  amount  of  tarift'-tax  paid  on  each 
$100  worth  of  imported  goods  in  1887.  The  second  column  shows  the  amount  to  be  paid 
under  the  Mills  bill.  Where  no  rate  is  given  there  were  no  importations  last  year  on 
which  to  calculate. 
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ARTICLES.  jifo'^^rth  ^X'mi 

in  1887.        ^^'"*  '*"'• 

Wood  and  manufactures  of : 

Timber — 

Used  for  spars  and  in  building  wharves %  20  00         Free. 

Hewn  and  sawed . . 30  00  " 

Square  and  sided,  not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for 10  26  " 

Wood,  unmanufactured 30  00  " 

Lumber — 
Boards,  planks,   deals,  and  other  sawed  timber,  of  hemlock,  white- 
wood,  sycamore  and  basswood — 
Not  planed  or  finished 1173  " 
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bill. 


ARTICLES.  „orf^U.   ^X'm 

In  1887.       "'"■  "" 
All  other  urtiili's  of  piiwcd  lumber,  not  elsewhere  Bpccified — 

Not  planed  or  tinlshed f  10  18  Free. 

Hul)9  for  wheels;  posts;  last,  wagon,  oar,  gun,  and  heading-blocks, 

and  all  like  blocks  or  sticks,  rough-hewn  or  sawed  only 20  00  " 

Staves  of  all  kinds 10  00  " 

Pickets  and  palings 20  00  " 

Laths 1187  " 

Shingles Ifi  89  " 

Clapboards — 

Pine 7  98  " 

Spruce 10  98  «« 

Salt  in  bajfs,  etc 39  30  " 

Salt  in  bulk 79  68  •' 

Flax  straw 10  73  " 

Flax,  not  hackled 9  05  " 

Flax  tow a  21  " 

Hemp  tow 0  37  " 

Hemp 16  .59  " 

Manila  and  substitutes 21  06  " 

Jute  butts 19  13  " 

Jute 20  00  " 

Sunn 1.5  45  " 

Sisal  grass 14  80  " 

Other  vegetable  substances 13  6(5  " 

Burlaps,  not  exceeding  60  inches 30  00  •' 

Jute  machinery,  not  enumerated  in  present  tariff. 45  00  " 

Tin  plates,  terue  plates,  and  taggers  tin,  of  iron  or  steel 33  80  " 

Beeswax 20  00  " 

Glycerine,  crude,  brown  or  yellow 24  78  " 

Phosphorus .- 19  .52  " 

Crysilic  wash  or  Sheep-dip 20  00  " 

Soap,  hard  and  i.oft ...   20  00  " 

Hemlock,  extract,  tanning,  etc 20  00  " 

Indigo,  extract 10  00  " 

Indigo,  carmine 1000  " 

Oil,  croton 62  50  " 

Hemp-seed  and  rape-seed  oil 27  07  *' 

Petroleum  (included  in  oils) 10  00  " 

Alumina,  alnm,  etc 40  90  " 

Mineral  waters,  imitation 30  00  " 

Ban-ta,  etc.,  manufactured 10  00  " 

Borax,  crude. 26  05  " 

Borax,  refined 42  49  " 

Boracic  acid,  commercial 80  51  " 

Boracic  acid,  pure .59  43  " 

Copper,  sulphate  of,  blue  vitriol 77  11  " 

Iron,  sulphate  of,  copperas 56  67  "  . 

Potash- 
Crude 20  00  " 

Carbonate  of,  or  fused 20  00  " 

Caustic 20  00  " 

Chlorate 24  93  *' 

Nitrate  (crude) 135  30  " 

Sulphate 20  00  " 

Soda- 
Sulphate,  salt  or  nitre  cake 20  00  " 

Sulphate,  Glauber's  salts 20  00  " 

Nitrite  of.  not  enumerated " 

Sulphur,  refined,  in  rolls .S5  06  " 

Wood-tar 10  00  ♦' 

Coal-tar — 

Crude 10  00  «' 

Products,  benzine,  etc 20  00 

Not  colors  or  dyes 20  00  " 
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Tariff-tax 

ARTICLES.  Sioo^orth      ^y  t he 

in  1887.        ^"'^  "^^ 

Coal-tar — continued — 

Pitch  of $  20  00       Free. 

Logwood  and  other  dye-woods,  extracts    and  decoctions  of 10  00  " 

Alizarine,  natural  or  artificial — now  free. 

Turpeatiue,  spirits  of 11  77  " 

Earths — 

Ocher,  etc.,  dry 50  11  "    '' 

Umber,   etc.,   dry 63  20  " 

Sienna,  dry 23  05  " 

Oils- 
Olive    oil 25  00  " 

Cotton  seed  oil 62  50  " 

Salad 25  00  " 

Neats-foot  oil 25  00  " 

Seal  oil : 25  00  " 

Whale  oils 25  00  •' 

Barks,  beans,  etc 10  00  " 

Crude  minerals,  etc 10  00  " 

Clays  or  earths,  unwrought IS  09  " 

Opium,  crude 43  76  " 

Cotton  ties  or  hoops  for  baling  or  other  purposes,  etc 35  00  " 

Needles,  sewing,  darning,  knitting,  etc 25  00  " 

Ores,  copper , 49  63  " 

Ores,    copper,    regulus 70  57  " 

Copper,  old 51  57  " 

Antimony  as  regnlus,  etc 10  00  " 

Quicksilver 10  00  " 

Chromate  of  iron 15  00  " 

Metals,  unwrought 20  00  " 

Mineral  substances,  crude 20  00  " 

Brick,  other  than  fire-brick 20  00  " 

German  looking-glass  plates  of  blown'  glass 

Vegetables,  fresh  or  brine .• 10  00  " 

Chicory 65  17  " 

Acorns  and  other  substitutes  for  coffee 33  57  " 

Cocoa,  manufactured 7  13  " 

Currants,  Zante  or  other  27  48  " 

Dates 26  84  "■ 

Figs • 35  83 

Meats,  game,  and  poultry 10  00  " 

Milk,   fi-esh. 1000 

Egg  yelks 20  00 

Beans  and  pease 10  00  " 

Split  pease 20  00  " 

Bibles,  and  books  and  pamphlets,  not  English,  not  enumerated 25  00  " 

Bristles 15  08  " 

Bulbs  and  roots,  not  otherwise  provided  for 20  00  " 

Feathers,  crude,  ostrich 2^5  00  " 

All  other 25  Oc  "■ 

Finishing  powder 20  00  " 

Grease,  not  elsewhere  specified 10  00  " 

Grindstones 14  73  "• 

Curled  hair 25  00  " 

Human  hair,  raw 20  00  "^ 

Hempseed 15  07  " 

Rape  and  other  oil  seeds '''50  " 

Garden  seeds 20  00  " 

Osier,  or  willow  for  baskets 25  00  " 

Broom-corn — not  enumerated 10  00  " 

Brush  wood 10  00  " 

Rags 10  00 

Rattans  and  reeds 10  00  ^^ 

Stones,  free,  granite,  etc.,  rough 21  23 

Gut  strings,  except  musical 25  00 

Tallow..". 26  29 

Waste,  not  otherwise  provided  for 10  00  " 


WHAT  THK   MILLS  HILL   18.  509 

^"05.^***    THriffUuc 
ARTVTLES.  ,.««j^rth   „«{i.. 

Wools,  hair  of  the  alpaca,  goat  and  other  like  auimaU,  and  mauufacturc»  of : 
U  u  inau  u  (a  c  t  u  rod — 

Class  1,  clothini;  wool^*:  That  is  to  say,  merino,  lucstiza,  iiietz 
or  metis  wools,  other  wools  of  merino  blood,  immediate  or 
remote,  Down  clothing  wools,  and  wools  of  like  character 
with  any  of  the  l)recedln^,^  includinj;^  sucli  as  have  been  here- 
tofore iisually  imported  into  the  United  States  from  Buenos 
Ayres,  New  Zealand,  Australia,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Russia, 
Great  Britain,  Canada  and  elsewhere,  and  also  including  all 
wools  not  hereinafter  described  or  desii^nated  in  classes  2 
and  3— 
Value  30  cents  or  less  per  pound ?54  78  Free- 
Value  over  80  cents  per  pound 35  92  " 

Washed  wool — 

Value  (before  washing)  30  cents  or  less  per  pound 58  51  " 

Value  (before  washing)  over  30  cents  per  pound 69  71  " 

Scoured  wool — 

Value  (before  scouring)  30  cents  or  less  per  pound 74  11  "^ 

Value  (before  scouring)  over  30  cents  per  pound 60  92  " 

Class  3,  combing  wools :  That  is  to  say,  Leicester,  Cotswold, 
Lincolnshire,  Down  combing  wools,  Canada  long  wools,  or 
other  like  combing  wools  of  English  blood,  and  usually 
known  by  the  terms  herein  used,  and  also  hair  of  the  alpaca, 
goat  and  other  like  animals — 

Value  30  cents  or  less  per  pound 43  23        Free;. 

Value  over  30  cents  per  pound 28  78  " 

Scoured  wool — 

Value  (before  scouring)  30  cents  or  less  per  pound 66  18  " 

Class  3,  carpet  wools,  and  other  similar  wools :  Such  as 
Donskoi,native  South  American,  Cordova,  Valparaiso,  native 
Smyrna,  and  including  all  such  wools  of  like  character  as 
have  been  heretofore  usually  imported  into  the  United 
States  from  Turkey,  Greece,  Egypt,  Syria,  and  elsewhere — 
Value  12  cents  or  less  per  pound 24  98  Free- 
Value  over  12  cents  per  pound 27  69  " 

Scoured  wool — 

Value  (before  scouring)  12  cents  or  less  per  pound 41  77 '         "^ 

Value  (before  scouring)  over  12  cents  per  pound 32  79  " 

Wools  on  the  skin,  not  enumerated " 

Rags,  shoddy,  mungo,  waste .'    26  41  "• 

Total  wools,  etc I  36  08  "■ 

Dutiable  List.    Schedule  A.— Chemicals. 

Glycerine,  refined *47  18  $28  SO* 

Acid,  acetic,  acetous,  or  pyroligneous  acid,  exceeding  1.047  sp.gr 88  46  44  23 

Castor  beans  or  seeds 55  70  27  85 

Castor  oil 194  77  97  38 

Flaxseed  or  linseed  oil .54  79  33  00 

Licorice,  paste  or  rolls 56  18  37  00 

Licorice  juice,  not  enumerated 35  00 

Barytes,  manufactured 50  17  25  09 

Chromate  of  potash /    40  as  *  '    qs  sn 

Bichromate  of  potash )"   *-**»■(  j'   ^^  °" 

Acetate  of  lead,  white 131  11  65  05 

Wliite  lead,  when  dry I        oa  «ft 

White  lead,  mixed  in  oil (     40  19  '*""*' 

Orange,  mineral 70  00  a5  00 

Red  lead 76  96  38  48 

Lithaige  83.54  4177 

Nitrate  of  lead ; m  34  43  23 

Magnesia,  medicinal  carbonate .57  93  34  75 

Magnesia,  calcined 4036  282S 
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ARTICLES. 


Tariff-tax 

per 

$1(X)  worth 

in  1887. 


Magnesia,  gulpliate  of $  89  74 

Prussiate  of  potash,  red 35  26 

Prussiate  of  potash,  yellow  35  35 

Niti-ate  of  potash,  refined 33  70^ 

Sal  soda 


Bicarbonate  of  saleratus,  pearlash 

Hydrate  or  caustic  soda , 

Soda,  silicate 

Sulphnr,  sublimed 

Ultramarine 

Paris  green — not  enumerated , 

All  other  colors  and  paints 

Smalts  or  frostings 

Prussian  blue - 

Spanish,  Indian  red 

Venetian  red 

Tandyke,  cassel  brown J- 

Verinilion 

Water  colors,  in  cakes 

Satin,  white,  blanc  fixe 

Oils  and  colors,  in  tubes 

Lampblack 

Zinc,  o.>Lide  of,  dry 

Zinc,  oxide  of,  ground  in  oil 

<Jerates,  etc 

Kaolin,  crude 

Kaolin,  manufactured 

All  ground  spices 

Proprietary  preparations 

Perfumery,  cosmetics  and  toilet  preparations 

Morphia  or  moi-]3]iine 

Acid,  tannin  or  tannic 


39  01 
61  16 
53  13 
39  57 
.55  82 
51  76 
25  00 


Tariff-tax 

by  the 
Mills  bill. 

$  19  87 
24  68 
24  75 
22  47 
20  00 

30  58 
36  00 
19  79 
33  56 

31  I9 
12  50 


25  00   20  00 


33  37 

25  90 

35  34 

30  29 

25  00 

20  00 

45  00 

15  00 

45  00 

30  00 

00  12 

30  00 

50  00 

30  00 

30  00 

58  .53 

39  41 

L96  97 

98  00 

Schedule  B. — Earthenware  and  Glassware. 

Ohina,   etc.,   ornamented §60  00 

China,  etc.,  plain 55  00 

Brown  earthenware,  etc 25  00 

All  other  earthenware ■ .55  00 

Encaustic  tiles 35  00 

Glazed  tiles,  ornamented,  not  enumerated  (dutiable  as  earthenware) ... .  .55  00 

.Slates,   etc '. 30  00 

Cylinder  and  crown,  polished,  above  34  by  30  to  34  by  60 01  59 

All  aboA'e  that,  none  imported 

Cvliuder  and  crown,  unpolished,  10  bv  15 60  71 

"Cylinder  and  crown,  10  by  15  to  16  by  24 93  11 

Cylinder  and  crown,  16  by  24  to  24  by  30 106  31 

Cylinder  and  crown,  above  24  by  30 108  .50 

Cast,  polished,  silvered  plate — 

Above  24  by  30,  not  above  24  by  60 78  40 

All  above  that 54  70 

Porcelain,  Bohemian,  chemieal  glassware,  etc 45  00 

All  other  manufactures 45  00 


50  00 

40  00 
20  00 
35  00 
30  00 
45  00 
20  00 
61  59 

'eoii 

93  11 
90  00 
96  00 

.56  07 

41  35 
40  00 
40  00 


Total  earthenware  and  glassware 8  59  55    $  53  17 


Schedule  C. — Metals. 
Iron,  in  pigs  and  kentledge — 

AH  other  (except  spiegeleisen) ?  56  60 

Bars  or  rails  for  railways — 

Other  railway  bars,  weighing  more  than  35  pounds  to  the  yard — 

Iron : 93  00 

Steel,  or  in  part  of  steel 84  33 


50  50 


65  36 
54  57 


WHAT  TUB  MILLS  BILL  18.  51t 

Tariff-Ux    xarlff-Ux 
ARTICLES.  t.OoVorth      ''ji/Mi 

»li  1887.        "'""  '^"'- 

Bar  iron — 

Bart),  blooms,  billets,  or  sizes  or  shapes  of  any  kind,  Id  the  manufac- 
ture of  which  charcoal  is  used  as  fuel 9  51  06    f  46  42 

Rolled  or  huminered,  comprising; — 

Flats  not  less  than  I  inch  wide  nor  less  than^  of  1  inch  thick...    58  84       51  05 
Flats  less  than  1  inch  wide  or  less  than  %  of  I  mch  thick  ;  round 
.     Iron  less   than  %  of  1   inch  and  not  less  7-16  of  1  inch  in  di- 
ameter; and  square  iron  less  than  %  of  1  inch  scjuare 69  86       63  10 

Bars  or  rails  for  railways — 
Fiat  rails,  punched — 

Iron 58  01        48  61 

Tee-rails,  weighing  not  over  25  pounds  to  the  yard — 

Steel 74  48        51  72 

Bars  or  shapes  of  rolled  iron,  not  specially  enumerated  or  pro- 
vided for,  and  round  iron  in  coils  or  rods,  less  than  7-16  of  1 

inch  in  diameter 55  36       45  CO 

Sheets,  plates  and  taggers'  iron — 
Sheet-iron,  common  or  black — 

Thinner  than  1}4  iuph  and  not  thinner  than  No.  30,  wire  gauge. .    46  .38       43  17 

Thinner  than  No.  20  and  not  thinner  than  No.35,  wire  gauge 36  40        33  37 

Thinner  than-No.  35  and  not  thinner  than  No.  39,  wire  gauge. . .     42  15        35  12 
Sheets  and  plates,  pickled  or  cleaned  by  acid,  or  by  any  other  material 
or  process,  and  cold-rolled — 
Sheets — 

Thinner  than  1 J^  inch  and  not  thinner  than  No.  30,  wire  gauge. .     36  58       33  85 

Thinner  than  No.  20  and  not  thinner  than  No.  35,  wire  gauge 

Thinner  than  No.  25  and  not  thinner  than  No.  39,  wire  gauge 78  55       67  33 

Sheets  or  plates  of  iron  or  steel  (except  what  are  commercially  known 
as  tin-plates,  terne-platcs  and  taggers'  tin),  galvanized  or  coated  with 
zinc  or  spelter,  or  other  metals,  or  any  alloy  of  these  metals — 

Thinner  than  IK  int^h  and  not  thinner  than  No.  30  wire  gauge 83  39        oo  67 

Thinner  than  No.  30  and  not  thinner  than  No.  25  wire  gauge 64  09        53  61 

Thinner  than  No.  25  and  not  thinner  thau  No.  39  wire  gauge 10  78  9  57 

Sheets  of  iron  or  steel,  cold-rolled,  cold-hammered,   or  polished   in  any 
way,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  process  of  hot  rolling  or  hammering-^ 
Sheet  iron,  common  or  i)lack — 

Thinner  than  ly^  i"'^'^  '^^^'^  i^ot  thinner  than  No.  30  wire  gauge 

Thinner  than  No.  30  and  not  thinner  than  No.  25  wire  gauge 

Thinner  than  No.  25  and  not  thinner  than  No.  39  wire  gauge....     19  4jJ        16  67 
Hoop,  band,  scroll,  or  other  iron,  8  inches  or  less  in  width — 

Not  thinner  than  No.  10  wire  gauge 39  00       39  00- 

Thinner  than  No.  10  and  not  thinner  than  No.  30  wire  gauge 47  31        43  49 

Thinner  than  No.  30  wire  gauge 

Cast-iron  pipe  of  every  description 28  88        17  33 

Nails,  spikes,  tacks,  brads,  or  sprigs — 

Cut  nails  and  and  spikes  of  iron  or  steel 43  07       34  46 

Cut  tacks,  brads,  or  sprigs — 

Not  exceeding  16  ounces  to  the  thousand 

Exceeding  16  ounces  to  the  thousand 80  31        35  66 

Railway-tish  plates  or  splice-bars  of  iron  or  steel 93  75       59  35 

Nuts  and  washers  of  wrought-iron  or  steel 38  40       31  30 

Horse,  mule,  or  ox  shoes 54  95       41  31 

Spikes  of  wrought-iron  or  steel 53  55       40  16 

Anvils .~ .33  91        33  69 

Anchors,  and  parts  thereof,  etc 68  36       51  20 

Rivets,  bolts,  with  or  without  threads  or  nuts,  or  bolt-blanks,  and  finish- 
ed hinges  or  hinge-blanks,  of  iron  or  steel 59  78       35  88 

Blacksmitlis'  hammers,  sledges,  etc 15  81         9  49 

Axles,  parts  thereof,  axle-bars,  axle-blanks,  or  forgings  for  axles,  without 
reference  to  the  stajre  or  state  of  manufacture,  of  iron  or  steel,  and 
forgings  of  iron  and  steel,  or  forged  iron  of  whatever  shape,  or  in 
what  stage  of  manufacture,  not  specially  enumerated  or  provided 

for 63  29       37  38 

Horseshoe  nails,  hob  nails,  wire  nails,  etc 76  26       47  67 
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Tariflf-tax 


Tubes  or  flues,  or  stays,  of  wrought-iron  or  steel — 

Boiler-tubes,  or  tlues,  or  stays $  70  97  $  35  48 

Other  tubes 20  12  13  40 

Chain  or  chains  of  all  kinds,  made  of  iron  or  steel — 

Not  less  than  M  of  1  inch  in  diameter 47  15  34  00 

Less  than  %  of  1  inch  and  not  less  than  %  of  1  inch  in  diameter 47  S3  35  43 

Less  than  %  of  1  inch  in  diameter 44  37  35  50 

Saws,  hand,  back,  etc 40  00  30  00 

Files,  tile-blanks,  rasps,  and  floats  of  all  cuts  and  kinds — 

4  inches  in  length  and  under 51  85  35  00 

Over  4  inches  in  length  and  under  9  inches '. 64  97  35  00 

9  inches  in  length  and  under  14  inches 53  30  35  00 

14  inches  in  length  and  over 63  29  35  00 

Beams,  girders,  joists,  angles,  channels,  car-truck  channels,  TT  columns 
andl^osts,  or  partS  or  sections  of  columns  and  posts,  deck  and  bulb 
beams,  and  building  forms,  together  with  all  structural  shapes  of 

iron  or  steel 102  75  49  33 

Wheels  of  steel,  and  steel-tired  wheels  for  railway  purposes,  whether 
wholly  or  partly  finished,  and  iron  oi{steel  locomotive,  car,  and  other 

lailway  tires,  or  parts  thereof,  wholly  or  partly  manufactured 78  26  62  61 

jBars,  billets,  blooms,  blanks,  ingots,  etc.,  of  steel,  ingots,  clogged  ingots, 
blooms,  or  blanks,  for  railway  wheels  and  tires,  without  regaid  to 

the  degree  of  manufacture 101  22  75  92 

Wire  of  iron,  galvanized,  5  to  10 66  67  60  00 

Smaller  than  No.  20 89  94  60  00 

Wire  of  steel,  galvanized,  10  bv  16 Ill  18  60  00 

Wire  of  iron  rope,  galvanized, 'l6  by  26 62  38  60  00 

Wire  cloth  and  wire  nettings,  made  in  meshes  of  any  form,  of  iron  or 
steel  wire — 

Smaller  than  No.  16  and  not  smaller  than  No.  26  wire  gange < 100  75  00  00 

Smaller  than  No.  26  wire  gauge 69  95  60  00 

Galvanized — 

Smaller  than  No.  16  and  not  smaller  than  No.  20  wire  gauge 114  21  60  00 

Not  separately  enumerated. 

Copper  in  phites,  bars,  etc 41  50  20  00 

Copper  brazier  plates 35  00  30  00 

Lead,  and  manufactures  of — 
Molten  and  old    refuse  lead,  run  into  blocks  and  bars,  and  old  scrap 

lead,  fit  only  to  be  remanufactured 48  32  30  20 

Lead  ore  and  lead  dross 59  27  30  00 

Pigs  and  bars ' 68  97  43  11 

Sheets,  pipes  and  shot 60  S2  45  60 

Sheathing  metal 35  00  30  00 

Nickel,  in  ore,  matte,  or  other  crude  form,  etc.,  not  enumerated 

Zinc,  spelter  or  tutenegue  : 

In  blocks  or  pi^s. 46  35  38  63 

Old  worn  out,  ht  only  to  be  remanufactured 57  65  48  04 

In  sheets 70  99  56  74 

Hollow-ware,  coated,  glazed  or  tinned 47  36  40  47 

Needles — 

For  knitting  or  sewing  machines 35  00  20  00 

Pens,  metallic 43  10  35  00 

Type  metal 20  00  15  00 

New  type  for  printing 25  00  15  00 

Manufactures  of  copper 45  00  35  00 

Manufactures  of  iron  and  steel,  not  elsewhere  specified — 

Machinery,  not  elsewhere  specified 45  00  40  00 

Wire  rods  of  steel,  not  elsewhere  specified 45  00  40  00 

A.11  other  manufactures  of  iron 45  00  40  00 

All  other  manufactures  of  steel 45  00  40  00 

Manufactures  of  lead 45  00  40  00 

Manufactures  of  nickel 45  00  40  00 

Manufactures  of  pewter 45  00  40  00 

Manufactures  of  tin 45  00  40  00 


1VIIAT   TUF,    MIT.LS   BILL   IH.  618 

'  Tttrlff-tax 

ARTICLES.  $loowortli 

inl8S7. 

Manufactures  of  ziiu' ; t  45  00 

Manufiuf  utTs  of  i^'old  and  !»llver 45  00 

Manufactures  of  platinum 45  00 

Manufactures  of  l)rass 45  00 

Manufactures  of  bronze 45  00 

Manufactures  of  metal,  not  elsewhere  specltlcd 45  00 

Total  metals,  etc ?  40  77 

Schedule  D. — Woodenwaue. 

House  or  cabinet  furniture,  fluisbed f  35  00 

Cedar,  granadllla,  etc.,  manufactures  of 35  00 

Lumber — 

■    Boards,  planks,  deals,  and  other  sawed  lumber,  of  hemlock,  white- 
wood,  sycamore  and  basswood — 

Planed  or  tinishcd  on  one  side 21  77 

Planed  or  liiiishcd  on  two  sides 15  14 

Planed  on  two  sides,  and  tongued  and  grooved , 8  00 

Afl  other  articles  of  sawed  lumber,  not  elsewhere  specifled — 

Planed  or  liuished  on  one  side 26  10 

Planed  or  liuished  on  two  sides 32  53 

Planed  on  one  side  and  tongued  and  grooved 26  65 

Planed  on  two  sides  and  tongued  and  grooved 38  95 

All  other  manufactures  of  wood 35  00 

Total  wood  and  woodenware $  18  00 

Not  above—  Schedule  E. — Sugar. 

75  degrees §  60  29 

76  degrees 55  60 

77  degrees 68  28 

78  degrees 60  59 

79  degrees 61  70 

SO  degrees 80  42 

81  degrees 68  97 

82  degrees 73  .17 

83  degrees 70  41 

84  degrees 88  73 

85  degrees 79  91 

86  degrees 70  59 

87  degrees 73  26 

88  degrees 76  26 

89  degrees 73  34 

90  degrees 84  03 

91  degrees 79  49 

92  degrees 77  46 

93  degrees ." 73  76 

94  degrees 78  33 

95  degrees 84  36 

96  degrees 78  73 

97  degrees 79  65 

98  degrees 83  45 

99  degrees 86  17 

Above  No.  13  and  not  above  No.  16  degrees 86  97 

Above  No.  16  and  not  above  No.  30 89  43 

Above  No.  30 88  91 

Total  sugar f  82  04 

Molasses  not  above  56  degrees 28  04 

Molasses  above  56  degrees 47  26 

Confectionery,  above  30  cents 50 

Confectionery,  all  other 71 

Total  sugar,  molasses,  etc *  78  15   f  62  00 


TnriJrtnx 

l>y  the 
MlIU  bill. 

«  40  00 

40  (X) 

40  00 

40  CO 

40  00 

40  00 

f  38  47 

$  .30  00 

30  00 

7  26 

7  57 

4  40 

5  22 

7  51 

8  88 

13  33 

30  00 

§  17  40 

$  49  50 

45  64 

55  fll 

49  51 

50  31 

ft5  44 

56  03 

58  68 

56  98 

71  69 

64  46 

56  85 

.58  92 

61  31 

58  74 

67  81 

63  59 

61  90 

58  09 

62  44 

67  10 

62  63 

63  31 

66  26 

68  35 

70  75 

71  54 

66  14 

+65  64 

30  00 

So  45 

40 

40 
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Schedule  G. — Provisions. 

Starch — 

Corn  or  potato .f  94  54  $  47  27 

Bice,  and  other 97  90  39  1& 

Rice- 
Cleaned 113  03  100  47 

Uncleaned 71  52  59  60 

Rice,  flour  or  rice  meal 20  00  15  00 

Paddy 134  50  107  60 

Raisins 35  40  26  55 

Nuts— 

Pea-nuts,  not  shelled 78  05  58  54 

Pea-nuts,  shelled 106  44  70  96 

Mustard,  ground  or  preserved 38  75  23  35 

Total  provisions $  24  33    $  23  3» 

Schedule  I. — Cotton  and  Cotton  Goods. 

Cotton,  manufactures  of— 

Thread- 
Thread,  yarn,  warps,  or  warp  yarns,  whether  single  or  advanced 
beyond  the  condition  of  single  by  twisting  two  or  moi-e  single 
yarns  together,  whether  on  beams  or  in  bundles,  skeins,  or 
cops,  or  in  any  other  form — 

Valued  at  not  exceeding  35  cents  per  pound .f  44  10      $35  OO 

Valued  at  over  25  and  not  exceeding  40  cents  per  pound 42  30        35  00 

Valued  at  over 40  and  not  exceeding  50  cents  per  pound 45  38        40  00 

Valued  at  over  .50  and  not  exceeding  60  cents  per  pound 45  21        40  00 

Valued  at  over  60  and  not  exceeding  70  cents  per  pound 50  89        40  00 

Valued  at  over  70  and  not  exceeding  80  cents  per  pound 49  55        40  00 

Valued  at  over  80  and  not  exceeding  $1  per  pound 53  49        40  00 

Valued  at  over  $1  per  pound 50  00       40  00 

Cloth— 

Not  exceeding  100  threads  to  the  square  inch,  counting  the  warp 

and  filling — 
Not  bleached,  dyed,  colored,  stained,  painted,   or  printed, 
valued  at  8  cents  or  less  per  square  yard. . .  .square  yards. .     48  94        40  00 

Bleached,  valued  at  10  cents  or  less  per  sqyare  yard 75  28        40  00 

Dyed,  colored,  stained,  painted,  or  printed,   valued  at  13 

cents  or  less  per  square  yard 73  31        40  00 

Exceeding  100  and  not  exceeding  200  threads  to  the  square  inch, 
counting  the  warp  and  tilling — 
Not  bleached,  dyed,  colored,  stained,  painted,  or  printed, 

valued  at  8  cents  or  less  per  square  yard 56  19        40  00 

Bleached,  valued  at  10  cents  or  less  per  square  yard 55  76        40  00 

Dyed,  colored,  stained,  painted,  or  printed,  valued  at  IS  cents 

or  less  per  square  yard 49  23        40  00 

Exceeding  200  threads  to  the  square  inch,  counting  the  warp  and 
filling — 
Not  bleached,  dyed,  colored,  stained,  painted,  or  printed— 

Valued  at  10  cents  or  less  per  square  yard 57  54        40  00 

Bleached — 

Valued  at  12  cents  or  less  per  square  yard 51  88        40  00 

Dyed,  colored,  stained,  painted,  or  printed — 

Valued  at  15  cents  or  less  per  square  yard .  48  40       40  00 

Thi'cad  on  spools — 

Of  100  yards  each  spool dozens 53  82       40  00 

Total  cottons I  39  99    $  39  07 
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Schedule  J.— IIemi-,  Jute,  and  Flax  Goods. 


Flax— Ilaokled,  known  as  dressed  line—  $  7  06       $3  00 

Brown  and  bleached  llnona a5  00       iT}  00 

Yarn a5  00        1.5  00 

Hemp  varu a5  00        15  00 

Jute  yarn 35  00        15  00 

Flax,  thread,  or  twine 40  00       25  00 

Flax  manufactures » 40  00       25  00 

Oil-cloth  foundations 40  00       25  00 

Oil-cloth  for  floors 40  00        25  00 

Gunny  cloth 25  00 

Bags  and  baggiu{£ .  40  00        15  00 

Bagging,  under  <  cents 54  13       14  00 

Tarred  cables,  etc 30  13        25  00 

Uutarred  manilla 32  89       25  00 

Untarred  cordage,  all  other 30  08       25  00 

Sail  duck  or  canvas  for  sails 30. 00       25  00 

Russia  and  other  sheetings. ...    35  00        25  00 

Grass  cloth,  etc 35  03        25  00 

Burlaps,  exceeding  60  inches 40  00        25  00 

Mauufactures  of  flax,  hemp,  etc 35  00        25  00 

Manufactures  of  grass 30  00       25  00 

Total  flax,  hemp  and  jute |2S  10      $22  00 

Schedule  K.— Woolen  Goods. 
Manufactures — 

Cloths,  woolen — 

Valued  at  not  exceeding  80  cents  per  pound 989  84      $40  00 

Valued  at  above  80  cents  per  pound 68  91        40  00 

Shawls,  woolen — 

Valued  at  not  exceeding  80  cents  per  pound 88  44       40  00 

Valued  at  above  80  cents  per  pound 05  41        40  00 

Composed  wholly  or  In  part  of  worsted,  the  hair  of  the  alpaca,  goat, 

or  other  animal 61  53        40  (X) 

All  manufactures  of  every  description  not  specially  enumerated  or  pro- 
vided for,  made  wholly  or  in  part  of —  *  , 

Wool- 
Valued  at  not  exceeding  80  cents  per  pound 88  81 

Valued  at  above  80  cents  per  pound 64  46 

Flannels — 

Valued  at  not  exceeding  30  cents  per  pound 73  42 

Valued  at  above  30  and  not  exceeding  40  cents  per  pound 66  20 

Valued  at  above  40  and  not  exceeding  60  cents  per  pound 67  69 

Valued  at  above  60  and  not  exceeding  80  cents  per  pound 67  6.5 

Valued  at  above  80  cents  per  pound 73  02 

Blankets — 

Valued  at  not  exceeding  30  cents  per  pound 79  66 

Valued  at  above  130  and  not  exceeding  40  cents  per  pound 63  85 

Valued  at  above  40  and  not  exceeding  60  cents  per  pound 69  56 

Valued  at  above  CO  and  not  exceeding  80  cents  per  pound 69  86 

Valued  at  above  80  cents  per  pound 70  30 

Hats  of  wool — 

Valued  at  above  30  and  not  exceeding  40  cents  per  pound 

Valued  at  above  40  and  not  exceeding  00  cents  per  pound 73  04 

Valued  at  above  60  and  not  exceeding  80  cents  per  pound 66  22 

Valued  at  above  80  cents  per  pound 52  07 

Knit  goods,  and  all  goods  made  on  knitting  frames — 

Valued  at  not  exceeding  30  cents  per  pound ... 88  38 

Valued  at  above  30  and  not  exceeding  40  cents  per  pound 65  20 

Valued  at  above  40  and  not  exceeding  60  cents  per  pound 09  14 

Valued  at  above  60  and  not  exceeding  80  cents  per  pound 69  62 

Val  ued  at  above  80  cents  per  pound 62  58 

33 


40  00 

40  00 

40  00 

40  00 

40  00 

40  00 

40  00 
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Tai'ifE-tax 
ARTICLES.  Jieo'^orth 

In  1887. 

Balmorals — 

Valued  at  above  30  and  not  exceeding  40  cents  per  pound $67  72 

Valued  at  above  40  and  not  exceeding  ,60  cents  per  pound 65  59 

Valued  at  above  60  and  not  exceeding  80  cents  per  pound 68  15 

Valued  at  above  80  cents  per  pound 66  35 

Yarns,  woolen  and  worsted — 

Valued  at  not  exceeding  3)  cents  per  pound 69  40 

Valued  at  above  30  and  not  exceeding  40  cents  per  pound 67  90 

Valued  at  above  40  and  not  exceeding  69  cents  per  pound 68  08 

Valued  at  above  69  and  not  exceeding  80  cents  per  jjound 69  08 

Valued  at  above  80  cents  per  pound 63  79 

All  manufactures  of  every  description  not  specially  enumerated  or  pro- 
vided for,  made  wlioUy  or  in  part  of — 
Worsted, the  liair  of  the  alpaca,  goat,  or  other  animals  (except  such 
as  are  composed"  in  part  of  wool) — 

Valued  at  not  exceeding  3:)  cents  per  pound 76  49        40  00 

Valued  at  above  ">()  and  not  exceeding  40  cents  per  pound 69  38        40  00 

Valued  at  above  40  and  not  exceeding  60  cents  per  pound 68  38        40  00 

Valued  at  above  60  and  not  exceeding  80  cents  per  pound 68  15        40  00 

Valued  at  above  80  cents  per  pound 71  99        40  00 

Bunting 80  75        40  00 

Dress  goods,  women's  and  children's  coat  linings,  Italian  cloths,  and 

goods  of  like  description — 
Composed  in  part  of  wool,  worsted,  the  hair  of  the  alpaca,  goat  or 
other  animals — 

Valued  at  not  exceeding  20  cents  per  square  yard 67  89       40  00 

Valued  at  above  30  cents  per  square  yard 59  06        40  00 

Composed  wholly  of  wool,  worsted,  the  hair  of  the  alpaca,  goat  or 
other  animals,  or  of  a  mixture  of  them,  and  all  such  goods  of  like 
description,  with  selvedges  made  wholly  or  in  part  of  other  mate- 
rials, or  with  threads  of  other  materials  introduced  for  the  purpose 
of  changing  the  classification — 

Weighing  4  ounces  or  less  per  square  yard 83  96        40  00 

All  weighing  over  4  ounces  per  square  yard 69  68        40  00 

Clothing,  ready-made,  and  wearing  apparel  of   every  description  not 

specially    enumerated  or    provided  for,   and   balmoral    skirts    and 

skirting,  and  goods  of  similar  description,  or  used  for  like  purposes.     54  18        45  00 

Cloaks,  dolmans,  jackets,  talmas,  ulsters,  or  other  outside  garments 

for  ladies'  and  children's  apparel,  and  goods  of  similar  description, 

or  used  for  like  purposes 67  74        45  00 

Webbings,  gorings,  suspenders,  braces,  beltings,  bindings,  braids,  gal- 
loons, fringes,  gimpe,,  coi'ds,  cords  and  tassels,  dress  trimmings,  head 
nets,  buttons  or  barrel  buttons,  or  buttons  of  other  forms  for  tassels  or 
ornaments,  wrought  bj  hand  or  braided  by  machinery,  made  of  wool, 
worsted,  the  hair  of  the  alpaca,  goat,  or  other  animals,  or  of  which 
wool,  worsted,  the  hair  of   the  alpaca,  goat,  or  other  animals  is  a 

component  material 66  31        50  00 

Carpets  and  carpeting  of  all  kinds— 
Aubusson,  Axminster,  and  Chenille  carpets,  and  carpets  woven  whole 

for  rooms 47  14        40  00 

Brussels  carpets 59  03        40  00 

Druggets  and  bockings,  printed,  colored,  or  otherwise 73  92       40  00 

Mats,  screens,  hassocks,  and  rugs,  not  exclusively  of  vegetable  mate- 
rial      40  00        40  00 

Of  wool,   flax,  or   cotton,  or   parts    of  either,  or  other  material  not 

specially  enumerated  or  provided  for 40  00        40  00 

Patent  velvet  and  tapestry  velvet  carpets,  printed   on   the   warp  or 

otherwise 55  10        40  00 

Saxony,  Wilton,  and  Tournay  velvet  carpets square  yards,    54  27        40  00 

Tapestry  Brussels,  printed  on  the  warp  or  otherwisn do  61  13        40  00 

Treble  ingrain,  three-ply,  and  worsted  chain  Venetian  carpets,     do  45  79        40  00 

Yarn,  Venetian,  and  two-ply  ingrain  carpets do  44  70       40  00 

Hemp  and  jute  carpets do  34  76        24  76 

Belts  or  felts,  endless,  for  paper  or  printing  machines do  53  87       30  00 

Total  wool  and  woolens $58  81     $38  69 
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Tariff-ux  Turlfftax 

ScuEDCLB  M. — Books,  Pa^eiis,  etc. 

^apcr  and  manufacturos  of  : 
Paper — 

Print iiiij  paper,  uusizcd,  used  for  books  and  newspapers  exclusively 8  1.5  00  f  12  00 

Sized  or  gluod,  suitable  ouly  for  printing  paper 3000  1500 

Boxes 35  00  25  00 

Envelopes 2500  2000 

Paper  hangings,  etc 25  00  25  00 

Total  paper  and  manufactures  of $  23  13  $  22  06 

SCHEDXn.B  N. — SUWDBIES. 

Beads  and  ornaments  (except  amber) t  50  00  $  40  00 

Blacking 35  00  20  00 

Bonnets,  bats,  etc.,  no  change  in  rates 30  00  30  00 

Brooms 25  00  20  00 

Brushes 30  00  20  00 

Canes,  finished 35  00  20  00 

Card  clothing square  feet,  44  12  35  00 

Card  clothing,  steel  tempered do  48  16  43  00 

Carriages  and  parts a5  00  30  00 

Dolls  and  toys 35  00  30  00 

Fans  of  all  kinds 35  00  30  00 

Ostrich  feathers .50  00  &5  00 

All  other  dressed  feathers 50  00  35  00 

Feathers  and  artificial  flowers 50  00  35  00 

Friction  matches 35  00  35  (X) 

Glove.",  kid  or  leather 50  00  40  00 

Gun  wads 35  00  25  00 

Gutta-percha  manufactures 35  00  30  00 

Human  hair,  clean  or  drawn 30  00  20  00 

Humau  hair,  manufactured 35  00  25  00. 

Bracelets,  etc.,  hair 35  00  25  OO' 

Hats,  materials  for  (no  change  in  rates) 30  00  20  00 

Hat  bodies,  of  cotton a5  00  30  00 

Hatters'  plush 25  00  15  00 

Inks  and  ink  powders 30  00  30  00 

Japanned  ware. 40  00  30  00 

Marble,  in  block  rough  or  squared — 

Veined,  etc 51  97  40  16 

Manufactures  of ". 50  00  30  00 

Papier-mache  articles 30  00  25  00 

Percussion  caps 40  00  30  00 

Philosophical  apparatus 85  00  25  00 

Umbrella  ribs,  etc 40  00  80  00 

All  other  umbrellas,  etc.    (Except  silk  and  alpaca) 40  00  30  00 

Watches,  etc.     No  change  in  rate 25  00  25  00 

Webbing  of  cotton,  etc 35  00  30  00 

Total  sundries 26  86  25  03 
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II. 

ARTICLES  IN  WHICH  NO  CHANGE  IS  MADE. 

A    LARGE    NUMBER    OP    ARTICLES     IN    WHICH     NO     CHANGE    OF    RATE    IS    MADE 
BETWEEN  THE  PRESENT  AND  THE  PROPOSED   TARIFF. 

The  preceding  list  is  the  result  of  a  careful  computation,  not  only  of  existing 
rates  from  importations  made  during  the  last  fiscal  year  for  which  full  reports  have 
been  compiled,  but  an  equally  careful  one  as  to  the  probable  eflect  upon  importa- 
tions under  the  rates  proposed. 

The  following  list  is  given  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  excuse  for  misappre- 
hension on  the  part  of  anybody  as  to  those  articles,  the  duty  on  which  remains 
unchanged  under  the  present  law.  This  list  has  been  prepared  with  equal  care  and 
shows  that  the  rates  on  a  large  number  of  articles  are  not  changed  under  the  pro- 
posed bill. 

t^"n.  o.  p.  i.  e.  not  otherwise  provided  for. 

Tariff-tax  on  each 
A  DTTr-T  T?c  $100  worth  under  the 

AKin.,i^£,s.  present  law  and  the 

Mills  hill. 
SCHEDULE   A. 

Glue ; $20  OO 

Gelatine,  and  all  similar  preparations 30  00 

Fish  glue  or  isinglass 25  00 

Soap- 
Castile 20  00 

Fancy,  perfumed  and  all  descriptions  of  toilet 35  20 

Sponges 20  00 

Sumac — 

Ground 13  46 

Extract 20  00 

Acid — 

Acetic,  acetous  or  pyroligneous  not  exceeding  the  specific  gravity  of  one 

and  forty-seven  one- thousandths 17  73 

Citric 23  43 

Tartaric 28  8P 

Camphor,  refined 34  11 

Cream  of  tartar 22  85 

Dextrine,  burnt  starch,  gum  substitute  or  British  gum 31  59 

Glucose  or  grape  sugar 20  00 

Oil  of  Bay  leaves,  essential,  or  Bay  Rum  essence  or  oil 58  97 

Soda  and  Potassa,  tartrate  of  rochelle  salt 14  28 

Strychnia,  or  strychnine,  and  all  salts  thereof 30  54 

Tartars,  partly  refined,  including  less  crystals. , 19  77 

Ammonia — 

Anhydrous,  liquified  by  pressure 20  00 

Aqua,  or  water  of 20  00 

Muriate  of,  or  sal-ammoniac 10  00 

Carbonate  of 20  00 

Sulphate  of 20  OO 

Asbestos,  manufactured , 25  00 

Cement,  Roman,  Portland  and  all  others 20  00 

Whiting  and  Paris  White — 

Dry 1,34  00 

Ground  in  oil  or  putty 12  04 

Prepared  chalk,    precipitated  chalk,   French  chalk,  red  chalk,  and  all  other 
chalk  preparations  which  are  not  specifically  enumerated  or  provided 

for  in  this  act 20  00 

Chromic  acid 15  00 

Cobalt,  oxide  of 20  00 

Potash,  hydriodate,  iodide,  and  iodate  of 16  18 

Soda-ash 23  03 
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Tariff -tax   on  carh 
A  n>n/>|  PC  •IW  wortli  umli-r  tlie 

AKilV.L,e>a.  |)rfK.-nt   ln«  nml  llu- 

MUU  bUl. 

All  coftl-tar  colors  or  dyos  l^y  wbatevcr  uanio  known  and  not  speciflcally 

enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act $  85  00 

The  pltciuent  known  as  bone  black,  and  ivory  drop  black,  and  bone  char 25  00 

Ocher  and  odicry  earths,   unibor  and  umber  earths,  and  sienna  and  elenna 

earths  when  ground  in  oil 10  66 

All  preparations  known  as  essential  oils,  expressed  oils,  distilled  oils,  rendered 
oils,  (except,  Olive  oil,  salad  oil,  whale  oil,  seal  oil  and  neats  foot  oil) 
alkalies,  alkaloids  and  all  combinations  of  any  of  the  foregoing  and  all 
chemical  compounds  and  salt*,  by  whatever  name  known,  n.  o.  p 25  00 

All  earths  or  clays,  wrought  or  manufactured,  n.  o.  p 24  39 

Alcoholic  preparations — 

Alcoholic  perfumery,  including  cologne  water 63  25 

Distilled  spirits,  containing  tifty  per  cent,  of  anhydrous  alcohol 164  61 

Alcohol,  containing  ninety-four  per  cent,  of  anhjdrous  alcohol 171  85 

Alcoholic  compounds,  n.  o.  p 61  89 

Chloroform 41  67 

Collodion,  and  all  compounds  of  pyroxyline,  by  whatever  name  known 5  17 

Kollcd  or  in  sheets,  but  not  made  up  into  articles 11  48 

When  in  finished  or  partly  tluished  articles 81  54 

Ether,  sulphuric 47  50 

Hoffman's  Anodyne 

Iodoform 57  32 

Ether,  nitrous,  spirits  of 60  00 

Santonine 174  36 

Amylic  acohol,  or  fusel  oil 10  00 

Oil  of  cognnc,  or  ocnanthic  ethor 583  33 

Fruit  ethers,  oils  or  essences ,.....« 229  40 

Oil  or  essence  of  rum ' 400  00 

Ethers  of  all  kmds,  n.  o.  p 61  62 

Coloring  for  brandy 50  00 

Preparations — 

All  medicinal  preparations,  known  as  essences,  ethers,  extracts,  mixtures, 
spirits,  tinctures  and  medicated  wines,  of  which  alcohol  is  a  component 

part,  n.  o.  p 207  12 

Varnishes  of  all  kinds 40  00 

Spirit  varnishes 95  30 

Opium,  prepared  for  smoking  and  all  other  preparations  of  opium  not  specially 

enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act 110  92 

Opium,  Aqueous  extract  of,  for  medicinal  uses  and  tincture  of,  as  laudanum 
and  all  liiiuid  preparations  of  opium  not  specially  enumerated  or  pro- 
vided for  in  this  act 40  00 

SCHBDULE   n — EARTHENWARE   AND  GLASSWARE. 

Stoneware,  above  the  capacity  of  ten  gallons $  20  00 

Fire  brick,  and  rooting  and  paving  tile,  n.  o.  p 20  00 

Roofing  slates 25  00 

Green  and  colored  glass  bottles,  vials,  demijohns  and  carboys  (covered  or  un- 
covered, pickle  or  preserve  jars.and  other  plain  moulded  or  pressed  green 

and  colored  bottle  glass,  not  cut,  engraved  or  painted,  n.  o.  p 56  54 

If  tilled,  and  not  otherwise  in  this  act  provided  for 56  54 

Flint  and  lime  j^lass  bottles  and  vials  and  other  plain  moulded  or  pressed  flint 

or  lime  glassware,  u.  o.  p 40  00 

If  tilled,  and  not  otherwise  in  this  act  provided  for.  said  articles  shall  pay 

exclusive  of  contents,  in  addition  to  the  duty  on  the  articles 40  00 

Articles  of  glass,  cut,  engraved,  painted,  colored,"  printed,  stained,  silvered  or 
gilded,  not  including  plate-glass  (except  German  looking-glass  plates 

made  of  blown  glass  and  silvered) 45  00 

All  glass  bottles  and  decanters,  and  other  like  vessels  of  glass  shall,  if  filled, 
pay  the  same  rates  of  duty  in  addition  to  any  duty  chargeable  on  the 
contents,  as  if  not  filled,  except  as  in  this  act  otherwise  specially  pro- 
vided for. 
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Tarift'-tax  on  each 
APTTPT  T?Q  ^l***  worth  under  the 

ARiiui^ca.  present  law  and  the 

Mills  bill. 

Cylinder  and  crown  glass,  polished,  not  exceeding  10x15  inches  square $  7  29 

Above  that  and  not  exceeding  16x24  inches  square 16  'J 9 

Above  that  and  not  exceeding  24x30  inches  square 18  91 

Above  that  and  not  exceeding  24x60  inches  square 61  59 

Unpolished  cylinder,  crown  and  common  window  glass  not  exceeding  10x15 

inches  square 60  71 

Fluted  rolled  or  rough  plate  glass,  not  exceeding  10x15  inches  square 14  16 

Above  that  and  not  exceeding  16x24  inchee  square 33  88 

Above  that  and  not  exceeding  34x30  inches  square 27  63 

All  above  that 49  45- 

Cast  polished  plate  glass,  unsilvered,  not  exceeding  10x15  inches  square 17  39 

Above  that  and  not  exceeding  16x24  inches  square 20  15 

Above  that  and  not  exjeeediug  24x30  inches  square 30  56 

Above  that  and  not  exceeding  24x60  inches  square 78  40 

All  above  that 152  94 

Cast  polished  plate  glass,  silvered  or  looking  glass  plates  not  exceeding  10x15 

inches  square 10  85" 

Above  that  and  not  exceeding  16x24  inches  square 18  44' 

Above  that  and  not  exceeding  24x30  inches  square 27  57 

But  no  looking  glass  plates  or  plate  glass  silvered,  when  framed,  shall  pay  a 
less  rate  of  duty  than  that  imposed  upon  similar  glass  of  like  description  not 
framed,  but  shall  be  liable  to  pay  in  addition  thereto  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

SCHEDULE  0 — METALS. 

Iron  ore,  including  manganiferous  iron  ore,  also  the  dross  or  residuum  from 

burnt  pyrites 41  16 

Sulphur  ore,  as  pyrites  or  sulphuret  of  iron  in  its  natural  state  containing  not 

more  than  three  and  one-half  per  cent,  of  copper 25  04 

Provided,  That  ore  containing  more  than  two  per  cent,  of  copper  shall  pay  in 
additition  thereto  two  and  one-half  cents  per  pound  for  the  copper  contained 
therein. 

Spiegel-eisen,  wrought  and  cast  scrap  iron,  and  scrap  steel 30  34 

But  nothing  shall  be  deemed  scrap  iron  or  scrap  steel  except  waste  or  refuse 
iron  or  steel  that  has  been  in  actual  use  and  is  tit  only  to  be  manufactured. 

Bar  iron,  rolled  or  hammered,  comprising  round  iron  not  less  than  three- 
fourths  of  one  inch  in  diameter,  and  square  iron  not  less  than  three-fourths 
of  one  inch  square 48  1& 

Provided,  That  all  iron  in  slabs,  blooms,  loops  or  other  forms  less  finished  than 
iron  in  bars  and  more  advanced  than  pig  iron,  except  castings,  shall  be  rated 
as  iron  in  bars,  and  pay  a  duty  accordingly;  and  none  of  the  above  iron  shall 
pay  a  less  rate  of  duty  than  thirty-five  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Boiler  or  other  iron  sheared  or  unsheared,  skelp  iron,  sheared  or  rolled  in 
grooves 31  01 

Sheet  iron  thinner  than  No.  29  wire  gauge 30  OO 

Sheet  iron  or  steel,  galvanized  or  coated  with  zinc  or  spelter,   thinner  than  [  78  55 

25,  wire  gauge )  41  60 

Polished,  planished  or  glanced  sheet  iron,  or  sheet  steel  by  whatever  name 
designated 36  09 

Provided,  That  plate  or  sheet  or  taggers  iron  by  whatever  name  designated, 
other  than  the  polished,  planished  or  glanced  herein  provided  for,  which  has 
been  pickeled  or  cleaned  by  acid  or  by  any  other  material  or  process  and 
which  is  cold  rolled,  shall  pay  one-quarter  cent  per  pound  more  duty  than 
the  corresponding  gauges  of  common  or  black  sheet  or  taggers  iron. 

Corrugated  or  crimped  sheet  iron  or  steel 25  00- 

Hoop,  or  band  or  scroll,  or  other  iron,  eight  inches  or  less  in  width  and  not 
thinner  than  number  ten,  wire  gauge 89  00> 

Provided,  That  all  articles  not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  forin  this  act, 
whether  wholly  or  partly  manufactured  made  from  sheet, plate,  hoop,  band, 
or  scroll  iron  herein  provided  for,  or  of  which  such  sheet  plate  band  or  scroll 
iron  shall  be  the  material  of  chief  value  shall  pay  one-fourth  of  one  cent  per 
pound  more  duty  than  that  imposed  on  the  iron  from  which  they  are  made 
or  which  shall  be  such  material  of  chief  value. 
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Cast  iron  roeoels,  plates,  stove-plates,  and  irons,  sadirons,  tailorv'  irons,  hat- 
ter'is-ironr>,  and  cantiugB  of  iron  u.  o.  p $30  78 

Malleable  iron  caistint^s  not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  thl^  act. . .  25  04 

ForgingH  of  iron  and  steel  or  forged  iron,  of  whatever  shape  or  in  whatever 
stage  of  manufacture  not  specially  cnnmorated  or  provided  for  in  this  act. . .  62  29 

Wrought  iron  or  steel  tubes  or  pipes,  other  than  boiler 20  12 

Cross-cut  saws 1286 

Mill-pit  and  drag  saws  not  over  nine  inches  wide ' 22  50 

Over  nine  inches  wide  (none  uuported  in  '86  or  '87). 

Circulars  saws 30  pO 

Steel  ingots,  cogged  ingots,  blooms,  slabs,  by  whatever  process  made,  dyo 
blocks  or  blanks,  billets  and  bars  and  tapered  or  beveled  bars,  bandt^, 
hoops,  strips  and  sliects  of  all  gauges  and  widths,  plates  of  all  thick- 
nesses and  widths,  steamer  cranks  and  other  shafts,  wrist  or  crank  pins, 
conue-jting  rods  and  piston  rods,  pressed,  sheared  or  stamped  shapes,  o'- 
blanks  of  sheet  or  plate  steel  or  combination  of  steel  and  iron  punched 
or  not  punched,  hammer  moulds  or  swaged  steel,  gnn  moulds,  not  in  ban-, 
alloys  used  as  substitutes  for  steel  tools;  all  descriptions  and  shapes  of 
drys  and  loam  or  iron  moulded  steel  castings;  all  of  the  above  classes  of 
steel  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  valued  at  four  cents  a  pound 

or  less 45  00 

Above  four  cents  a  pound  and  not  above  seven  cents  a  pound 34  87 

Valued  above  seven  cents  a  pound  and  not  above  ten  cents  per  pound- 29  96 

Above  ten  cents  per  pound 3)^  per  lb.  18  30 

Provided,  That  on  all  iron  or  steel  bars,  rods,  strips  or  steel  sheets  oi  what- 
ever shape,  and  on  all  iron  or  steel  bars,  of  irregular  shape  or  section,  cold 
rolled,  cold  hammered,  or  polished  in  anyway  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
process  of  hot  rolling  or  hammering,  there  shall  be  paid  one-fourth  of  a  cen'.  per 
pound  in  addition  to  the  rates  provided  in  this  act;  and  on  steel  circular  saw 
plates  there  shall  be  paid  one  cent  per  pound  in  additiion  to  the  rate  pro- 
vided in  this  act. 

Iron  or  steel  rivet,  screw,  nail  and  fence  wire,  rods,  round  in  coils  and  loops 
not  lighter  than  number  live  wire  gauge,  valued  at  three  and  one-half  cen tB 

or  less  per  pound 81  47 

Screws,  commonly  called  wood  screws,  two  inches  or  over  in  length 26  17 

One  inch  and  less  than  two  inches  in  length 61  17 

Over  one-half  inch  and  less  than  one  inch  in  length 54  05 

One-half  inch  and  less  in  length 44  59 

Iron  or  steel  wire,  smaller  than  number  five  and  not  smaller  than  number  ten 

wire  gauge 26  34 

Smaller  than  number  ten  and  not  smaller  than  number  sixteen  wire  gauge. . . .  45  04 

Smaller  than  number  sixteen  and  not  smaller  than  number  twenty-six  wire  -^^ 

gauge 38  26 

Smaller  than  number  twenty-six  wire  gauge 6  80 

Provided,  That  iron  or  steel  wire,  covered  with  cotton,  silk  or  other 
material,  and  wire  commonly  known  as  crinoline,  corset  and  hat  wire,  shall 
pay  four  cents  per  pound  m  addition  to  the  foregoing  rates;  and  provided 
further,  that  no  article  made  from  iron  or  steel  wire,  or  of  which  steel  or  iron 
is  a  component  part  of  chief  value,  shall  pay  a  less  rate  of  duty  than  the  iron  or 
steel  wire  from  which  it  is  made,  wholly  or  in  part;  and  provided  further,  that 
iron  or  steel  wire  cloths  and  iron  or  steel  wire  nettings,  made  in  meshes  of  any 
form,  shall  pay  a  duty  equal  in  amount  to  that  imposed  on  iron  or  steel  wire 
of  the  same  gauge,  and  two  cents  a  pound  in  addition  thereto.  There  shall  be 
paid  on  galvanized  iron  or  steel  wire  (except  fence  wire)  one-half  of  one  cent 
per  pound  in  addition  to  the  rate  imposed  on  the  wire  of  which  it  is  made.  On 
iron  wire  rope  and  iron  wire  strand  one  cent  per  pound  in  addition  to  the 
rates  imposed  on  the  wire  of  which  it  is  made.  On  steel  wire  rope  and  wire 
strand  two  cents  per  pound  in  addition  to  the  rates  imposed  on  the  wire  of 
which  it  is  made. 

The  MILLS  BILL  adds  the  following  provision  :— 
Iron  and  steel  wire  and  iron  and  steel  wire  galvanized  and  all  manufacture 
of  iron  and  steel  wire  and  of  iron  and  cteel  wire  galvanizt^d,  shall  pay  the 
duties  now  provided  by  law.  Pkovided,  that  no  such  duty  shall  be  hi 
excess  of  sixty  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  Steel  not  specially  enumerated  or 
provided  for  in  this  act 45  00 
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Argentine  Albata,  or  German  silver  unmanufactured S25  00 

Alt  composition  metal  of  whicb  copper  is  a  component  material  of  chief 

value  n.  o.  p 13  83 

AH  manufactures  of  copper  or  of  which  copper  shall  be  acomjjonent  of  chief 

value  not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act 35  00 

Brass,  in  bars  or  pig,  old  brass  and  clippings  from  brass  oi  Dutch  metal -        g  r-g 

Nickel,  nickel  oxide  alloy  of  any  kind  in  which  nickel  is  the  element  of  chief 

value 30  73 

Bronze  powder 15  00 

Cutlery,  n.  o.  p 35  00 

Dutch  or  bronze  metal  in  leaf ; 10  00 

Steel  plates,  engraved,  stereotype  plates 25  00 

Gold  leaf ._ 38  17 

Muskets,  rilles  and  other  lirearras,  n.  o.  p 35  00 

All  sporting  breach  loading  f^hot  guns  and  pistols  of  all  kinds 35  00 

Forged  shot  gun  barrels,  rough  bored 10  00 

Pen  knives,  pocket  knives  of  all  kinds  and,  razors 50  00 

Swords,  sword  blades  and  sidearms 35  00 

Pen  holders  tips  and  pen  holders  or  parts  thereof 30  00 

Pii'.s  solid  head  or  other 30  00 

Brittanuia  ware  and  plated  and  gilt  articles  and  wares  of  all  kinds 35  00 

Silver  leaf 19  57 

SCIIEDCI.E    »— WOOD    AND   WOODENWAUES. 

When  lumber  of  any  sort  is  planed  or  finished  in  addition  to  the  rates  herein 
provided  there  shall  be  levied  and  paid  for  each  side  so  planed  or  finished 
fifty  cents  per  one  thousand  feet,  board  measure 7  00 

And  if  planed  on  one  side  and  tongued  and  grooved,  one  dollar  per  one  thous- 
and feet  board  measure 7  00 

And  if  planed  on  two  sides,  and  tongued  and  grooved,  one  dollar  and  fifty 

cents  per  one  thousand  feet  board  measure 7  00 

The  MILLS  BILL  adds  the  following  provisions : — 

That  if  any  export  duty  is  laid  ujjon  the  above  mentioned  articles  or  either  of 
them  by  any  country  whence  imported,  all  said  articles  imported  from  said 
countiry  shall  V)e  subject  to  duty  as  now  provided  by  law. 

House  and  cabinet  furniture  in  piece  or  rough  and  not  finished 30  00 

Casks  and  barrels,  empty,  sugar-boxes,  shooks  and  packing  ooxcs  and  pack- 
ing box  shooks  of  wood,  not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act  30  00 

SCHEDULE    E. — SUGAH. 

The  MILLS  BILL  adds  the  following  provisions  : — 

Provided,  that  if  an  export  duty  shall  hereafter  l)e  laid  upon  sugar  or  molasses 
by  any  country  from  whence  the  same  may  be' imported,  such  i-agar  or 
molasses  so  imported  shall  be  subject  to  duty  as  provided  by  law  at  the 
date  of  the  passage  of  this  act. 

Sugar  candy,  not  colored 59  29 

SCHEDULE   F. — TOBACCO. 

Cigars,  cigarettes  and  cheroots  of  all  kinds,  paper  cigars  and  cigarettes,  includ- )      107  94 

ing  wrappei  s )      134  87 

Leaf  tobacco,  of  which  eighty  five  per  cent,  is  of  the  requisite  size  and  of  th\3 
necessary  fineness  of  texture  to  be  suitable  for  wrappers  and  of  which  more 
than  one  hundred  leaves  are  required  to  weigh  a  jjound,  if  not  stemmed. . .  81  57 

If  stemmed.     None  imported  in  '87. 

All  tobacco  in  leaf,  unmanufactured  and  not  stemmed 71  17 

Tobacco  stems 113  33 

Tobacco,  manufactured,  of  all  descriptions,  and  stemmed  tobacco  not  spec- 
ially enumerated  or  i^rovided  for  in  this  act 30  00 
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Snuff  or  snuff-flour,  nmuufacturod  of  tobacco  ground,  dry  or  damp  and  pickled, 

scented  and  otherwiso,  of  all  descriptioiis tl50  04 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured,  u.  o.  p 30  00 


SCHEDULE    O. — PROVISIONS. 

Animals,  live 

Meat,  extract  of 

Chcef  c 

Butter  and  substitutes  therefor 

Lard 

"Wheat 

Rye  and  barley 

Barley,  jjcarled,  patent  or  hulled 

Barley,  malt,  per  bushel  of  thirty-four  pounds 

Indian  com  or  maize 

Oats 

Cornineal 

Oatmeal 

Rve  flour 

\\^heat  flour 

Hay 

Honey 

Hops' 

Milk,  preserved  or  condensed 

Fish- 
Mackerel  

Herrings,  pickled  or  salted 

Salmon,  pickled 

Other  tish  pickled  in  barrels 

Foreign-caught  fish,  imported    otheiTvise    than  in  barrels  or  half  barrels, 

whether  fresh,  smoked,  dried,  salted  or  pickled,  n.  o.  p 

Anchovies  and  sardines,  packed  in  oil  or  otherwise  in  tin  boxes  measuring  not 
more  than  five  inches  long,  four  inches  wide  and  three  and  one-half  inches 

deep 

In  half  boxes  measuring  not  more  than  five  inches  long,  four  inches  wide  and 

one  and  five-eighths  deep 

In  quarter  boxes  measuring  not  more  than  four  inches  and  three-quarters  long, 
three  and  one-half  inches  wide,  and  one  and  a  quarter  deep,  two  and  one- 
half  cents  each 

When  imported  in  any  other  form 

Fish  preserved  in  oil,  except  anchovies  and  sardines 

Salmon  and  all  other  rtsh  prepared  or  presel-ved,  and  prepared  meats  of  all 

kinds,  n.  o.  p 

Pickles  and  sauces  of  all  kinds  n.  o.  p 

PotntopM— 15  rents  per  bDShel,  amonntinifr  nnon  the  Importation 
of  1887  to 

Vegetables  prepared  or  preserved  of  all  kinds  n.  o.  p 

Vinegar 

Chocolate 

Fruits — 

Oranges  in  boxes  of  capacity  not  exceeding  two  and  one-half  cubic  feet 

In  one-half  boxes,  capacity  not  exceeding  one  and  one-fourth  cubic  feet 

In  barrels,  capacity  not  exceeding  that  of  the  one  hundred  and  ninety-six 
pounds  flour  barrel 

Lemons — in  boxes  of  capacity  not  exceeding  two  and  one-half  cubic  feet 

In  one  half  boxes,  capacity  not  exceeding  one  and  one-fourth  cubic  feet 

In  bulk 

Lemons  and  oranges,  in  packages,  n.  o.  p 

Limes  and  grapes 

Fruits  preserved  in  their  own  juices  and  fruit  juice 

Comfits,  sweetmeats,  or  fruits  preserved  in  sugar,  spirits,  syrup  or  molasses 
not  otherwise  fpeclfled  or  provided  for  in  this  act  and  jellies  of  all  kinds.. 


20  00 

30  00 

30  14 

34  78 

18  91 

17  16 

16  80 

4  23 

27  38 

17  98 

29  .51 

15  98 

13  17 

20  00 

19  89 

.51  38 

42  64 

30  00 

33  03 

14.33 

13  68 

30  07 

17  94 


36  95 

31  76 

39  14 

40  00 
30  00 

2.5  00 
35  00 

39  58 

30  00 
36  .56 

7  67 

23  73 
30  43 

34  38 
16  15 
16  80 
38  00 
30  00 
30  00 
30  00 

85  00 
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Nuts- 
Almonds,  shelled $  50  58 

Filberts  and  walnuts  of  all  kinds 54  79 

Nuts  of  all  kinds,  shelled  or  unshelled.  n.  o.  p 44  88 

SCHEDULE   H — LIQUORS, 

Champagnes  and  all  other  sparkling  wines,  in  bottles  containing  each  not 

more  than  one  quart  and  more  than  one  pint 54  76 

Containing  not  more  than  one  pint  and  more  than  one-half  pint 50  00 

Containing  one-half  pint  each  or  less 51  48 

In  bottles  containing  more  than  one  quart  each  in  addition  to  seven  dollars 

per  dozen  bottles.     2  25  per  gallon  excess 71  57 

Still  wines  in   casks 29  8& 

Still  wines  in  bottles  one  dollar  and  sixty  cents  per  case  of  one  dozen  bottles, 

containing  each  not  more  than  one  quart    and  more    than  one  pint,   or 

twenty-four  bottles  containing  each  not  more  than  one  pint;    and   any 

excess  beyond  these  quantities  found  in  such  bottles,  shall  be  subject  to  a 

duty  of  live  cents  per  pint  or  fractional  part   thereof,  but  no  separate  duty 

shall  be  collected  on  the  bottles. 

I      77  (m 
Vermuth,  the  same  duty  as  on  still  wines j      57  38 

Wines,  brandy  and  other  spirituous  liquors,  imported  in  bottle,  shall  be 
packed  in  packages  containing  not  less  than  one  dozen  bottles  in  each  pack- 
age, and  all  such  bottles,  except  as  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for 
in  this  act,  shall  pay  an  additional  duty  of  three  cents  for  each  bottle. 

Brandy,  and  other  spirits  manufactured  or  distilled  from  grain  or  other  mate- 
rials, and  not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act,  two  dollars 
per  proof  gallon 80  67 

On  all  compounds  or  preparations  of  which  distilled  spirits  are  component 
part  of  chief  value,  n.  o.  p.  there  shall  be  levied  a  duty  of  not  less  than  that 
imposed  upon  distilled  spirits. 

Cordials,  liquors,  arrack,  absinthe,  kirschwasserj  ratafia,  and  other  similar 
spirituous  beverages  or  bitters  containing  spirits,  n.  o.  p.  two  dollars  per 
proof  gallon 85  86 

Bay-rum  or  bay-water,  whether  distilled  or  compounded,  one  dollar  per 
gallon  of  first  proof,  and  in  proportion  or  any  greater  strength  than  first 
proof 156  39 

Ale,  porter  and  beer,  in  bottles  or  jugs  of  glass,  stone  or  earthenware,  thirty- 
five  cents  per  gallon 41  53 

Otherwise  than  in  bottles  or  jugs  of  glass,  stone  or  earthenware 63  33 

Ginger  ale,  or  ginger  beer 20  00 

But  no  separate  or  additional  duty  shall  be  collected  on  bottles  or  jugs  con- 
taining the  same. 

SCHEDULE   I — COTTON   AND   COTTON   GOODS. 

On  stockings,  hose,  half-hose,  shirts  and  drawers,  and  all  goods  made  on  knit- 
ting raaclunes  or  frames,  composed  wholly  of  cotton,  and  not  herein  other- 
wise provided  for 40  OO 

On  stockings,  half-hose,  shirts  and  drawers,  fashioned  narrowed,  or  shtvped 
wholly  or  in  part  by  knitting  machines  or  frames,  or  knit  by  hand,  and 
composed  wholly  of  cotton 35  OO 

Cotton  cords,  braids,  gimps,  galoons,  webbing,  goring,  suspenders,  braces, 
and  all  manufactures  of  cotton,  n.  o.  p.,  and  corsets  of  whatever  material 
composed 35  00 

Cotton  laces,  embroideries,  insertings,  trimmings,  lace  window  curtains,  cot- 
ton and  damask,  hemmed  handkerchiefs,  and  cotton  velvet 40  OO 

Cuffs,  collars,  shirts  and  other  manufactures  of  wearing  apparel,   made  in 

whole  or  in  part  of  linen,  n.  o.  p.,  and  hydraulic  hose 35  OO 

Flax  or  linen  laces  and  insertings,  embroideries  or  manufactures  of  linen,  if 
embroidered  or  tamboured  in  the  loom  or  otherwise,  by  machinery  or  with 
the  needle  or  other  process,  n.  o.  p 30  00 

Seines  and  seine  gilling  twine 25  OO 
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SCnEDULE  K.— WOOL  AND  WOOLENS. 

Hemp  and  jute  carpeting,  six  cents  per  square  5'ard. 

Carpets  and  ciirpetinKs,  of  wool,  flax  or  cotton,  or  parts  of  cither  or  other 

material,  not  otuerwlse  herein  specified $40  00- 

All  other  mats  not  exclusively  of  vegetable  material,  rugs,  screens,  covers, 

hassocks 40  00* 

SCHEDULE  L. — 81LK   AND   8II.K   OOODS. 

Sllli,  parliallv  manufactured  from  cocoons,  or  from  waHte  silk,  and  not  further 
advanced  or  manufactured  than  carded  or  combed  silk,  fifty  cents  per 
pound 19  0^ 

Thrown  silk  lu  gum,  not  more  advanced  than  sinjrles.  tram  organzine,  sewing 
silk,  twist,  floss  in  the  gum,  and  spun  silk,  silk  threads  or  yarns  of  every 
dePcrij)tion,  purittod  or  dyed 30  OO- 

On  lastings,  mohair  cloth,  silk  twist  or  other  manufactures  of  cloth,  woven  or 
made  in  patterns  of  such  size,  shape  or  form,  or  cut  in  such  manner  as  to 
be  fit  for  buttons  excluaively 10  00^ 

All  goods,  wares  and  merchandise,  n.  o,  p.,  made  ot  silk,  or  of  which  silk  is 

the  component  material  of  chief  value 50  00' 


BCHBDUI.E   M.— BOOKS,  PAPERS,  ETC. 

Books,  pamphlets,  printed  in  English,  bound  or  unbound,  and  all  printed  mat- 
ter n.  o.  p.,  engravings,  bound  or  unbound,  etchings,  illustrated  books, 
maps  and  charts 25  00* 

The  MILLS  BILL  alters  as  follows  :— 

Bibles,  books  and  pamphlets,  printed  in  other  languages  than  English,  and 
books  and  pamphlets  and  all  publications  of  foreign  governments,  and 
publications  or  foreign  societies,   historical  or  scientific,  printed  for 

gratuitous  distribution Free  list. 

Blank  oooks,  bound  or  unbound,  and  blank  books  for  press  copying 20  00' 

Paper,  manufactures  of,  or  of  which  paper  is  a  component  material,  n.  o.  p 15  00 

Sheathing  paper ' 10  00* 

Paper  hangings  and  paper  for  screens  or  fire-boards,  paper  antiquarian,  demy, 
drawing,  elephant,  foolscap,  imperial,  letter,  note,  and  all  other  paper 

n.  0.  p 25  0(> 

Pulp,  dried  for  papermakers'  use 10  OO" 

SCHBDCLB  N. — BCNDBIES. 

Alabaster  and  spar  stationery  and  ornaments 10  00» 

Baskets  and  all  other  articles  composed  of  grass,  osier,  palm  leaf,  whalebone, 
or  willow,  or  straw,  n.  o.  p 

Bladders,  manufactures  of i 

Bone,  horn,  ivory,  or  vegetable  ivory,  all  manufactures  of,  n.  o.  p 

Bonnets,  hats  and  hoods  for  men,  women  and  children,  composed  of  chip, 
grass,  palm  leaf,  willow  or  straw,  or  any  other  vegetable,  substance  hair, 
whalebone  or  other  material,  n.  o.  p 

Bouillons,  or  cannetiUe,  metal  threads,  file  or  gesplnst 

Burr-stones,  manufactured  or  bound  up  into  mill-stones 

Buttons  and  button  molds,  n.  o.  p.,  not  including  brass,  gilt  or  silk  buttons. . . 

Candles  and  tapers  of  all  kinds 

Card  cases,  pocket  books,  shell  boxes,  and  all  similar  artciles,  of  whatever 
material  composed,  and  by  whatever  name  known,  n.  o.  p 

Chronometers,  box  or  ships,  and  parts  thereof 

Clocks  and  parts  of  clocks 

Coach  and  harness  furniture  of  all  kinds,  saddlery,  coach  and  harness,  hard- 
ware, silver-plated,  brass,  brass-plated,  or  covered,  common  tinned,  bur- 
nished or  jappaned,  n.  o.  ^ 

Coal  slack  or  culm,  such  as  will  pass  through  a  half-inch  screen 

Coal,  bituminous  and  shale 

Coke 

Combs  of  all  kinds 

Compositions  of  glass  or  paste,  when  not  set 


30  00- 

25  00- 

30  00« 

80  OO' 

25  00- 

20  00 

25  OC 

20  00- 

.35  00 

10  00 

30  00- 

35  OO 

39  86. 

24  81 

20  OO 

30  00" 

10  0» 
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Tariff-tax   on  each 
AWTir^T  vc  SICO  worth  under  the 

AK.in-i.E-s.  present  law  and  the 

Mills  bill. 

■Coral,  cut,  manufactured,  or  set S  2.5  00 

Oorks.  and  cork  bark,  manufactured 

Orayohs  of  all  kinds 

Dice,  draughts,  chessmen,  chess  balls,  billiard  and  bagatelle  balls,  of  ivory 
or  bone 

Emery  grains  and  emery  manufactured,  ground,  pulverized,  or  refined 

Epaulets,  galloons,  laces,  knots,  stars,  tassels  and  wings  of  gold,  silver  or 
other  metal 

Eire-crackers  of  all  kinds 

Eloor  matting  and  Hoor  mats,  exclusively  of  vegetable  substances 

Fulminates,  fulminating  powders,  and  all  like  articles,  n.  o.  p 

Fur,  articles  made  of,  n.  o.  p 

-Gunpowder,  and  all  explosive  substances  used  for  mining,  blasting,  artillery  or 
sporting  purposes,  when  valued  at  twenty  cents  or  less  per  pound 

Valued  at  twenty  cenrs  per  pound 

Hair  cloth,  known  as  "  crinoline  cloth,"  and  all  other  manufactures  of  hair, 
n.  o.  p 

Hair  cloth,  known  as  "  hair  seating." 

Hair  pencils 

Hats,  materials  for,  braids,  plaits,  flats,  willow  sheets  and  squares,  used  for 
making  or  ornamenting  hats,  bonnets  and  hoods,  composed  of  straw,  chip, 
grass,  palm-leaf,  willow,  hair,  whalebone,  or  any  vegetable  substance 
on  material,  n.  o.  p 

Hatters'  furs,  not  on  the  skin,   and  dressed  furs  on  the  skin 

India-rubber  fabrics,  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  India-rubber,  n.  o.  p 

Articles  composed  of  India-rubber,  n.  o.  p 

India-rubber  boots  and  shoes 

Jet,  manufactures  and  imitation  of 

-Jewelry  of  all  kinds 

Leather,  bend   or  belting  leather,   and    Spanish  or  other  sole  leather,  and 

leather,  n.  o.  p 15  00 

■Calfskins,  tanned,  or  tanned  and  dressed,  and  dressed  upper  leather  of  all 
other  kinds,  and  skins  dressed  and  finished  of  all  kinds,  n.  o.  p.,  and  skins 
of  morocco,  finished 

■Skins  for  morocco,  tanned,  but  unfinished 

^11  manufactures  and  articles  of  leather,  or  of  which  leather  shall  be  a  com- 
ponent part,  n.  o.  p 

Lime 

LiBseed  or  flaxseed 

But  no  drawback  shall  be  allowed  on  oil  cake  made  from  imported  seed. 

Musical  instruments  of  all  kinds 

Painting  in  oil  or  water  colors,  and  statuarj',  n.  o.  p 

Pencils  of  wood  filled  with  lead  or  other  material,  and  pencils  of  lead 

Pencil  leads  not  in  wood 

Pipes,  pipe-bowls,  and  all  smokers'  articles,  whatsoever,  n.  o.  p 

.All  common  i^ipes  of  clay 

Plaster  of  Paris,  when  ground  or  calcined 

Playing  cards 

Polishing  powders  of  every  description  b}'  whatever  name  known,  including 
Fraiikfort  black,  and  Berlin,  Chinese,  fig  and  wash  blue 

Precious  stones  of  all  kinds 

.Scagliola,  and  composition,  tops  for  tables  or  for  other  articles  of  furniture. 

Sealing  wax 

Shells,  whole  or  parts  of,  manufactured,  of  every  description,  n.  o.  p 

.Stones,  free-stones,  granite,  sandstone,  and  all  building  or  monumental  stone, 
hewn,  dressed,  or  polished,  except  marble,  n.  o.  p 

Teeth,  manufactured 

Umbrellas,  parasols,  and  sunshades,  frames,  and  sticks  for,  finished  or  un- 
finished, n.  o.  p 30  00 

Watches,  watch-cases,  watch  movements,  parts  of  watches,  watch  glasses  and 

watch  keys,  and  watch  materials,  n.  o.  p 25  00 


25  00 

20  00 

50  00 

24  58 

20  00 

100  00 

20  00 

30  00 

30  00 

34  13 

8  46 

30  00 

24  01 

30  00 

20  00 

20  00 

30  00 

25  00 

25  00 

25  00 

25  00 

20  00 

10  00 

30  00 

10  00 

19  87 

25  00 

30  00 

56  18 

10  00 

70  00 

35  00 

20  00 

100  00 

20  00 

10  00 

35  00 

20  00 

25  00 

20  00 

20  00 
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RECAPITULATION  OF  ESTIMATED  REDUCTION. 


Schedules. 


Total    importations     of 
fiscal  year  1887  of  du- 
tiable articles. 


Values. 


Duties 
Received. 


Amount  of 
duties   re- 
mitted by 
tliis  bill. 


Estimated 
amount  of 
duties  un- 
der this  bill. 


Average  ad 
valorem 

rate  of  duty 
under — 


Chemicals «18,864,257.96     $6,199,811.99 

Eartbenw are  and 

glassware 13,0.56,150.43      7,776,202.42 

Metals !    55,111,923.87,    22,469,401.89 

Wood   and    wooden 

ware '      7,697,357.06       1,3^5,356.19 

Sugar '    74,342,279.20     58,016,686.34 

Provisions j    39, 105,. 566. 07       9,529,091.81 

Cotton  and  cotton! 

goods I    30,208,851.83;    13,081,297.43 

Hemp,  jute  and  flax 

goods 

Wool  and  Woolens. 
Books,  papers,  etc. . 
Sundries 


1785,153.6811,090,103.791  38.87 

I 
970,243,29,  4,-598,210.69  59.55 

1,367,288.07  6,478,680.88  40.77 


28.17 

52.17 
38.47 

45,587.18      260,217.95  18.00    17.40 
11,7.59,799.76 46,2.53,493..51  78.15  !  63.81 
369,600.10  1,494,666.23,  24.33  |  23.39 

,610.29 


277,1 


955,989.28  29.99  I  89.0T 


Total  dutiable  . . 
Total  free-list.... 


33,807,287.55  9,497,981.74  2,079,4.56.11   4,198,321.39,  28.10  I  21.94 

60,.586,«13.61  35,629,.534.13 12,186,902.7517,069,540.15  .58.81  t  38.69 

5,214,635.21  1,1.54,369.41|         3,.5.56.90        10,435.35  33.13    32.06 

59,-580,006.88  16,001,597.36;  1,087,593.35,  4,131,134.87  26.86  |  25.03 

$397,.5&4,933.17$179,741,330.7ll30,833, 791.3886,-534,783.08  45.21  i  37.46 
19,7.58,845.51 i ' 


Total $397,-534,933.17gl79,741,330.7l|-50,591,636.89  86,534,783.081 


Average  rate  of  pjesent  duty  47.10 

Average  rate  proposed  by  this  bill 43.68 

Reduction  recommended  by  the  Republican  Tarifl"  Commission  in  1881 25  per  ct 
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CHAPTER   XLYI. 
"  A  CONDITION— NOT  A  THEORY." 


1 

THE    BUKDENS    OP    TAXATION    ON    INDUSTRY    REMAINING    AS    THE 
RESULT   OF   THE   WAR  TARIFF. 


A  Complete  Exposition  of  the  Methods  ty  which  the  Pro- 
gressive Industries  of  the  Many  have  teen  Shackled  hy 
Heavy  Taxes  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Few — Greater 
Commercial    Privileges    Demanded — 8olid 
Arguments  lii  favor  of  Releasing  some 
of  the  Taxes  on  Labor. 


In  the  collection  and  arrangement  of  matter  for  the  discussion  of  the  tariff 
■question,  the  compiler  has  found  himself  laboring  under  many  difficulties,  not  from 
a  lack  of  material,  but  because  of  an  embarrassment  of  riches.  An  attempt  has  been 
made,  however,  to  cull  from  the  speeches  made  in  the  long  and  able  debate  covering 
more  than  two  months,  such  discussions  of  the  question  as  will  cover  the  whole  line 
of  argument  advanced  in  favor  of  the  reduction  of  burdensome  war  taxes. 

The  members  of  the  House  who  contributed  to  this  discussion  were  drawn  from 
every  section  of  the  country — North  and  South,  East  and  West — and  their  ideas  will 
be  found  fairly  echoed  in  the  two  chapters  devoted  to  this  question.  Not  only 
did  these  men  represent  every  section  of  the  country,  but  th^  represented  every 
line  of  business,  every  profession,  and  every  trade.  Among  them  were  representa- 
tives of  the  manufacturers  of  textiles,  leather,  sugar,  metals,  the  mining  of  iron  ore, 
and  of  coal,  whether  anthracite  or  bituminous,  manufacturers  of  salt,  proprietors  of 
large  tracts  of  timber,  and  of  the  mills  which  make  this  into  lumber.  Besides  this, 
■there  will  be  found  the  opinions  of  men  who  are  the  direct  representatives  of  the 
working  people  of  the  country.  So  that,  taken  as  a  whole,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  every 
■element  which  goes  to  make  up  the  varied  interests  of  tiie  country  is  representfd  in 
the  pages  of  this  book,  as  they  were  in  the  long  discussion  in  the  House. 

It  will  be  observed,  also,  that  the  extracts  from  the  speeches  are  not  confined 
entirely  to  those  made  by  mtmbers  of  one  party.  Three  gentlemen  connected  with 
the  Republican  party  have  strongly  and  ably  presented  the  question  to  the  country 
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«nd  to  their  constituenta,  and  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  present,  as  briefly  as  pos- 
sible, their  views  upon  tlie  moat  important  parts  of  the  bill,  and  their  reasons  for  giv- 
ing it  their  support  in  opposition  to  the  views  of  their  own  party  associates. 

The  wide  range  of  the  discussion  will  be  observed,  as  well  as  the  accurate 
knowledge  sh^)wn  by  nearly  all  of  those  who  participated  in  it.  It  has,  indeed,  been 
something  of  a  surprise  to  the  country  to  find  that  a  question  which  had  not  been 
fully  discussed  for  almost  a  generation,  should  have  been  so  ably  presented  when 
again  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Congrees  of  the  United  States  with  a  view  to 
legislation  upon  it. 

The  first  chapter  of  this  part  of  the  book  has  been  devoted  to  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and  to  extracts  fVom  the  speeches  of  the  Demo- 
cratic members  of  the  Committee,  and  to  the  able  summing  up  of  the  discussion  as 
made  by  Mr.  Carlisle,  Speaker  of  the  House,  in  closing  the  general  debate. 

It  has  been  impossible  to  go  in  extenso  into  the  discussion  of  the  schedules,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  many  of  the  best  speeches  on  the  reduction  of  war  taxes  were 
made  under  the  five  minute  rule.  Enough  of  them  have,  however,  been  given  to 
supply  those  arguments  made  by  practical  men  upon  the  probable  effect  of  the 
proposed  reductions. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  is  not  saying  too  much  to  assert  that  those  who  will  give 
close  attention  to  the  speeclies  printed  here,will  find  themselves  thoroughly  equipped 
with  the  facts  and  arguments  necessary  for  presenting  the  question  intelligently 
during  the  coming  campaign. 


I. 
WHAT  IS  PROPOSED  AND   WHY. 

AN    HONEST  AND  FAIR    EFFORT   TO   REMOVE    SOME   OP   THE    SHACKLES  OP  INDUS- 
TRY AND  TO  PROMOTE  NEW  DEVELOPMENT. 
Report  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  April  2. 1883. 
The  committee  have  determined  to  recommend  a  reduction  of  the  revenues  from 
both  customs  and  internal  taxes.    They  have  given  the  whole  subject  a  careful  and 
painstaking  examination,  and  in  the  revision  of  the  schedules  have  endeavored  to 
act  with  a  spirit  of  fairness  to  all  interests.     They  have  carefully  kept  in  view  at  all 
times  the  interests  of  the  manufacturer,  the  laborer,  the  producer  and  the  consumer. 
From  the  beginning  of  our  Government  tariff  legislation  has  been  based  on  the 
principles  of  mutual  concession.     The  present  bill  docs  not  depart  from  this  pre- 
cedent. 

In  the  progressive  growth  of  our  manufactures,  we  have  reached  the  point  where 
our  capacity  to  produce  is  far  in  excess  of  the  requirements  of  our  home  consump- 
tion. As  a  consequence,  many  of  our  mills  are  closed,  and  many  of  tiiose  still  in 
operation  are  running  on  short  time.  This  condition  is  hurtful  to  the  manufacturer, 
to  the  laborer,  and  producer  of  the  materials  consumed  in  manufacture.  The  manu- 
facturer loses  the  profit  on  his  capital,  the  laborer  loses  his  wages,  and  the  producer 
of  the  materials  consumed  in  manufacture  loses  the  market  for  his  products.  Man- 
ufacturers, in  many  instances,  to  guard  against  losses  by  low  prices,  caused  by  an 
oversupply  in  tlie  home  market,  are  organizing  trusts,  combinations,  and  pools,  tQ 
limit  production  and  keep  up  prices.  This  vicious  condition  of  business  could  not 
exist  with  low  duties,  but  is  the  legitimate  outgrowth  of  prohibitory  duties  on 
imports.  Prohibitory  tariffs  surround  tbe  country  with  lines  of  investment  and  pre- 
vent all  relief  from  without,  while  trusts,  combinations  and  pools  plunder  the  peo- 
ple within. 
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NEW  markets  "WILL  ENABLE   US  TO  ASSERT  OUR  INDUSTRIAL   SUPREMACY. 

In  a  country  like  ours,  prolific  in  its  resources,  where  the  rewards  of  labor  ought 
to  be  large,  the  capitalist  may  by  such  methods  keep  his  investments  secure  and  still 
make  profits,  but  what  is  to  become  of  the  laborers  who  are  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment by  stopping  the  wheels  of  machinery  and  limiting  the  amount  of  product  f 
And  what  is  to  become  of  the  producer  of  the  materials  to  be  consumed  by  the  man- 
ufacturer ?  When  the  fires  are  shut  off,  the  laborer  and  the  materials  are  shut  off  at 
the  same  time,  and  the  market  for  both  is  gone ;  whether  tliey  labor  in  the  factory 
or  the  field,  whether  they  produce  cotton,  wool,  hemp,  flax,  coal  or  ore;  whether 
the  product  of  their  daily  labor  is  cloth,  iron,  steel,  boo's  or  shoes,  they  must  have 
constant  employment  to  obtain  for  themselves  and  families  the  necessaries  and  com- 
forts of  life. 

When  out  of  employment,  with  earnings  cut  short,  with  low  prices  for  their  pro- 
ducts caused  by  the  closiag  of  the  market,  they  still  must  pay  for  whatever  tti«ir 
daily  wants  require  the  prices  which  the  trusts  have  fixed.  What  is  tije  remedy  for 
this  wrong?  It  is  more  extendea  markets  for  the  sale  of  our  products,  and  a  con- 
stant and  active  competition  in  business.  With  active  competition,  combinations 
and  pools  are  impossible.  With  the  markets  of  the  world  open  to  us,  our  manufac- 
turers may  run  their  mills  on  full  time,  give  constant  employment  to  their  laborers, 
with  a  steadily-increasing  rate  of  wages.  With  the  markets  of  the  world  open  to 
the  sale  of  their  products  they  will  create  an  active  and  constant  demand  for  all  the 
raw  materials  required  in  manufuctures,  which  will  stimulate,  promote  and  reward 
the  wool-grower  and  the  producer  of  cotton,  hemp,  flax,  hides,  ores  and  other  mate- 
rials of  manufacture.  We  are  the  largest  producers  of  cotton  in  the  world,  we  are 
second  in  the  production  of  wool,  we  put  on  the  market  annually  quantities  of  hemp 
and  flax,  and  our  country  is  full  of  ores  and  coal.  What  we  need  is  manufactures 
enough  to  consume  all  ttie  annual  product  of  theee  materials,  and  create  an  active 
demand  for  them,  so  that  all  our  workmen  may  be  constantly  employed  and  receive 
high  prices  for  their  labor. 

To  accomplish  this  our  manufacturers  must  have  markets  for  the  sale  of  their 
wares,  and  these  markets  are  to  be  found  in  foreign  countries  as  well  as  at  home. 
To  take  the  foreign  market  from  the  foreign  manufacturer,  we  mu^-t  produce  our 
goods  at  a  lower  cost  than  he  can.  The  principal  elements  of  cost  are  labor  and 
material.  In  many  of  our  manufactures  the  labor  cost  is  lower  than  in  any  coantry 
in  the  world,  and  if  the  cost  of  materials  were  as  low  here  as  in  foreign  countries, 
we  could  produce  our  goods  more  cijeaply  than  they,  and  largely  increase  our  exports 
to  foreign  markets. 

FREE  RAW  MATERIALS  NEEDED  FOR  THIS  PURPOSE. 

The  annual  product  of  our  manufactories  is  now  estimated  at  $7,000,000,000,  of 
which  amount  we  export  only  about  $136,000,000,  or  less  than  2  per  cent.  If  we 
could  obtain  free  of  duty  such  raw  materials  as  we  do  not  produce  and  can  only  be 
procured  in  f«)reign  countries,  and  mix  with  our  home  product  in  ttie  various 
branches  of  manufacture,  we  could  soon  inciease  our  exports  several  hundred 
millions.  With  untaxed  raw  materials  we  could  keep  our  mills  running  on  full 
time,  our  operatives  in  constant  employment,  and  have  an  active  demand  for 
our  raw  materials  in  our  own  factories.  If  there  should  be  no  duty  on  any 
matei-ials  entering  into  manufactures  many  articles  now  made  abroad  would  be 
made  at  home,  which,  while  it  would  give  more  employment  to  our  own  labor, 
would  give  a  better  market  to  many  articles  which  we  produce  and  which  enter 
into  manufactures,  such  as  cotton,  wool,  hemp,  flax  and  others. 

With  this  end  in  view  we  have  gone  as  far  as  we  could  and  done  what  we 
could  in  the  present  condition  of  things  to  place  our  manufactures  upon  a  firm 
and  unshaken  foundation,  where  they  would  have  advantages  over  all  the  manu- 
facturers of  the  world.  Our  manufacturers  having  the  advantage  of  all  others  in  the 
intelligence,  skill  and  productive  capacity  of  their  labor,  need  only  to  be  placed 
on  the  same  footing  with  their  rivals  in  having  their  materials  at  the  same  cost  in 
the  open  markets  of  the  world.  In  starting  on  this  policy,  we  have  transferred 
many  articles  from  the  dutiable  to  the  free  list.      The  revenues  now  received  on 
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tbe«e  articles  amount  to  122,189,595.48.  Tliree- fourths  of  this  amount  is  collected 
on  articles  that  enter  into  manufactures,  of  which  wool  and  tin  plates  are  the 
most  important.  The  revenues  derived  from  wool  during  the  last  fiscal  year 
amounted  to  $5,899,816.63,  and  the  revenues  from  tin-plates  to  ^,706,433.89. 

The  repeal  of  all  duties  on  wool  enables  us  to  reduce  the  duties  on  the 
manufactures  of  wool  113,382,211.05.  The  largest  reduction  we  have  made  is  in 
the  woolen  schedule,  and  this  reduction  was  only  made  possible  by  placing  wool 
on  the  free  list  There  is  no  greater  reason  for  a  duty  on  wool  than  there  is  for  a 
duty  on  any  other  raw  material.  A  duty  on  wool  makes  it  necessary  to  impose  a 
higher  duty  on  the  goods  made  from  wool,  and  tlie  consumer  has  to  pay  a  double 
tax.  If  wo  leave  wool  untaxed  the  consumer  has  to  pay  a  tax  only  on  tlie  manu- 
factured goods. 

DUTIES  IMPOSED  ON  M.^NUPACTURED  PRODUCTS 

It  is  contended  by  some  that  if  we  put  wool  on  tlie  free  list  we  should  also  put 
woolen  goods  on  the  free  list.  If  this  is  sound  policy  we  should  also  put  cotton 
goods  on  the  free  list,  for  raw  cotton  is  free,  and  we  should  put  silk  goods  on  the 
free  list,  for  raw  silk  is  free.  Then  where  would  the  government  get  its  revenues  ? 
Duties  are  imposed  to  raise  revenue,  and  they  should  b3  so  imposed,  as  to  obtain  the 
revenue  with  as  little  burden  as  possible  to  the  tax-payer  and  as  little  disturbance  as 
possible  to  the  business  of  the  country.  Tliis  is  accomplished  by  imposing  the  duty 
on  the  finished  goods  alone,  and  in  no  tariff,  from  the  first  to  the  last,  have  woolens, 
cottons,  silks,  or  linens  been  placed  on  the  free  list. 

We  say  to  the  manufacturer  we  have  put  wool  on  the  free  list  to  enable  him  to 
obtain  foreign  wools  cheaper,  make  his  goods  cheaper,  and  send  them  into  foreign 
markets  and  successfully  compete  with  the  foreign  manufacturer.  We  say  to  the 
laborer  in  the  factory  we  have  put  wool  on  the  free  list  so  that  it  may  be  imported 
and  he  may  be  employed  to  make  the  goods  that  are  now  made  by  foreign  labor  and 
imported  into  the  IJnited  States.  We  say  to  the  consumer  we  have  put  wool  on  the 
free  list  that  he  may  have  woolen  goods  cheaper.  We  say  to  the  domestic  wool- 
grower  we  have  put  wool  on  the  free  list  to  enable  the  manufacturer  to  import  for- 
eign wool  to  mix  with  his,  and  thus  enlarge  his  market  and  quicken  the  demand 
for  the  consumption  of  home  wool,  while  it  lightens  the  burden  of  the  tax- 
payer. 

The  duty  on  wool  now  prevents  nearly  all  the  better  classes  of  wool  from  com- 
ing into  the  country;  the  domestic  product  can  supply  only  about  one-half  of  the 
amount  required  for  home  consumption.  The  statistician  of  the  Agricultural 
Department  puts  the  domestic  product  for  the  year  1887  at  265,000,000  pounds. 
Others  place  it  higher,  but  none  at  more  than  half  the  annual  consumption  of  our 
people.  It  requires  about  600,000,000  pounds  of  wool  and  other  fibers  manufactured 
with  it,  which  are  now  paying  duty,  to  supply  the  annual  demands  of  home  con- 
sumption. 

SPECIAL  INTERESTS  WHICH  ASK  FOR  *  MORE." 

Why,  then,  should  we  keep  out  by  high  duties  the  foreign  wools  so  necessary 
to  the  clothing  of  the  people  ?  The  Wool-Growers'  Association  ask  us  to  put  on  a 
duty  high  enough  to  prevent  the  importation  of  all  wools.  The  Wool  Manufac- 
turers* Association  ask  us  to  put  on  a  duty  high  enough  to  keep  out  all  manufac- 
tures of  wool.  If  Congress  grants  this  joint  request,  what  are  the  people  to  do  for 
woolen  clothing  ?  Are  the  people  to  be  compelled  by  Congress  to  wear  cotton 
goods  in  the  winter  or  go  without,  to  give  bounties  to  wool  growers  and  wool 
manufacturers? 

During  the  last  fiscal  year  there  were  114,404,173  pounds  of  wool  imported,  and 
of  that  amount  81,504,447  were  cheap  carpet  wool,  the  greater  part  of  which  paid  2^ 
cents  per  pound  duty.  The  high  duty  of  10  cents  per  pound  on  the  finer  wools  that 
go  into  clothing  was  so  great  a  barrier  against  the  importation  of  the  better  wools 
that  only  33,099,690  pounds  were  imported.  Bat  our  people  required  clothing,  and 
if  Congress  put  a  duty  so  high  on  wool  as  to  keep  it  out,  still,  high  as  was  the  duty 
on  woolen  goods,  $44,235,243  worth  were  imported  and  consumed  in  this  country 
upon  which  duties  were  paid  amounting  to  $29,729,717. 
84 
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If  thfe  charges  constantly  being  made  are  true,  that  great  quantities  of  these 
goods  are  coming  in  undervalued,  under  weighed,  and  undermeasured,  then  the 
aggregate  amount  is  much  larger.  Frauds  of  this  character,  srnuggling,  and 
•bribery,  follow  prohibitory  duties  just  as  the  shadow  follows  the  substence.  These 
goods  for  the  most  part  could  be  manufactured  in  the  United  States,  and  if  the 
wools  in  them  could  be  admitted  free  of  duty,  it  would  give  employment  to  many 
thousands  of  our  own  operatives,  start  into  life,  and  keep  in  active  operation  many 
of  our  factories  now  idle,  and  largely  reduce  the  cost  of  these  goods  to  the  con- 
sumers. 

We  must  find  a  way  to  foreign  markets  for  our  woolen  goods.  In  the  foreign 
market  we  must  compete  with  the  foreign  producer,  and  in  order  to  do  so  success- 
fully we  must  produce  our  goods  at  a  lower  cost  and  be  able  to  undersell  the  foreign 
product  and  take  the  market.  We  are  now  exporting  less  than  $500,000  worth  of 
woolen  goods,  while  England,  with  free  wool,  exports  more  than  $100,000,000. 
With  free  wool  we  may  not  only  supply  the  home  market  with  the  greater  part  of 
the  woolen  goods  now  imported,  but  we  can  begin  to  export  woolen  goods  and  soon 
build  up  a  prosperous  foreign  trade. 

JUST  HOW  MUCH  MORE  THEY  WANT. 

We  submit  herewith  a  table  showing  equivalent  ad  valorem  duties  now  paid  on 
manufactures  of  wool — those  proposed  by  the  committee  and  those  proposed  by  the 
joint  agreement  of  Wool-Growers'  and  Wool-Manufacturers'  Association,  adopted  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  January  14, 1888. 


ARTICLES. 


Wools,  hair  of  the  alpaca,  goat,  and  other  like  animals — 
Manufactures — 
Balmorals — 

Valued  at  above  SO  and  not  exceeding  40  cts.  per  lb pounds, 

Valued  at  above  40  and  not  exceeding  60  cts.  per  lb do. .'. . 

Valued  at  above  60  and  not  exceeding  80  cts.  per  lb do. . . . 

Valued  at  80  cents  per  pound do 

Belts  or  felts,  endless,  for  paper  or  printing  machines do 

Blankets — 

Valued  at  not  exceeding  30  cts.  per  pound pounds. 

Valued  at  above  30  and  not  exceeding  40  cts.  per  lb do 

Valued  at  above  40  and  not  exceeding  60  cts.  per  lb do. • . . 

Valued  at  above  60  and  not  exceeding  80  cts.  per  lb do. . . . 

Valued  at  above  80  cents  per  pound do 

Bunting square  yards. 

Carpets  and  carpeting  of  all  kinds — 
Aubusson,  Axminster,  and  Chenille  carpets,  and  carpets  woven 

whole  for  rooms square  yards. 

Brussels  carpets do 

Druggets  and  hockings,  printed,  colored  or  otherwise,  do 

Mats,  screens,  hassocks,  and  rugs,  not  exclusively  of  vegetable 

material 

Of  wool,  flax,  or  cotton,  or  parts  of  either,  or  other  material 

not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for square  yards. 

Patent  velvet  and  tapestry  velvet  carpets,  printed  on  the  warp 
or  otherwise square  yards. 


72.85 

88.67 

123.30 

50.00 

55.03 

85.13 
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ARTICLES. 


Wools,  hair  of  the  alpaca,  etc.— continued — 

Saxony,  Wilton  and  Tournay  velvet  carpets do. . . . 

Tapestry  Brussels,  printed  on  the  warp  or  otherwise,  .do. ... 

Treble  ingralu,  three-ply,  and  worsted  chain  Venetian  | 

carpets do [45.79 

Yam,  Venetian,  and  two-ply  ingrain  carpets. do !  44.70 

Hemp  and  jute  carpets do !  34.76 

Clothing,  ready-made,  and  wearing  apparel  (except  knit  goods),; 
not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for,  composed  wholly 
or  in  part  of  wool,  worsted,  the  hair  of  the  alpaca,  goat  or 
other  (like)  animals,  made  up  or  manufactured  wholly  or  in 
part  by  the  tailor,  seamstress,  or  manufacturer — 

Cloaks,  dolmans,  jackets,  talmas,  ulsters,  or  other  outside  gar- 
ments for  ladies'  and  children's  apparel,  and  goods  of  similar! 
description,  or  used  for  like  purposes pounds.^  67.74 

Clothing,  ready-made,  and  wearing  apparel  of  every  descriptioni 
not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for,  and  balmoral  skirts 
and  skirting   and  goods  of  similar  description,  or  used  for' 

like  purjioses pounds.!  54.18 

olcn —  i 


Cloths,  woo 

Valued  at  not  exceeding  80  cents  per  pound pounds. 

Valued  at  above  80  cents  per  pound do.... 

Dress  goods,  women's  and  children's  coat  linings,  Italian  cloths, 

and  goods  of  like  description — 
Composed  in  part  of  wool,  worsted,  the  hair  of  the  alpaca,  goat, 
or  other  animals — 

Valued  at  not  exceeding 20  cts.  per  square  yard.. square  yards. 

Valued  at  above  20  cents  per  square  yard do 

Composed  wholly  of  wool,  worsted,  the  hair  of  the  alpaca,  goat, 
or  other  animals,  or  of  a  mixture  of  them,  and  all  such  goods 
of  like  description,  with  salvages  made  wholly  or  in  part  of 
other  materials,  or  with  threads  of  other  materials  introduced 
for  the  purpose  of  changing  the  classification — 

Weighing  4  ounces  or  less  per  square  yard square  yards 

All  weighing  over  4  ounces  per  square  yard pounds 

Flannels — 

Valued  at  not  exceeding  30  cents  per  pound pounds. 

Valued  at  above  30  and  not  exceeding  40  cts.  per  lb do 

Valued  at  above  40  and  not  exceeding  CO  cts.  per  lb. . .  .do.. . . 

Valued  at  above  60  and  not  exceeding  80  cts.  per  lb. . .  .do. . . . 

Valued  at  above  80  cents  per  pound do.... 

Hats  of  wool — 

Valued  at  above  30  and  not  exceeding  4C  cts.  per  lb pounds. 

Valued  at  above  40  and  not  exceeding  60  cts.  per  lb do 

Valued  at  above  60  and  not  exceeding  SO  cts.  per  lb do ... . 

Valued  at  above  80  cents  per  pound do ... . 

Knit  goods  and  all  goods  made  on  knitting  frames — 

Valued  at  not  exceeding  30  cents  per  pound pounds. 

Val  oed  at  above  30  and  not  exceed  mg  40  cts.  per  lb do.... 

Valued  at  above  40  and  not  exceeding  60  cts.  per  lb do.... 

Valued  at  above  60  and  not  exceeding  80  cts.  per  lb do 

Valued  at  above  80  cents  per  pound do ... . 

Shawls,  woolen — 

Valued  at  not  exceeding  80  cents  per  pound pounds. 

Valued  at  above  80  cents  per  pound do.... 


89.84 
68.91 


67.89 
59.06 


83.96 
69.68 

73.43 
66.30 
67.69 
67.65 
73.03 


-l.'O 


I  Jsa 
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73.04 
66.33 
53.07 


65.30 
69.14 
69,63 
62.58 

88.44 
65.41 


-^  I'  p  o 
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83.36 
88.76 

69.73 
68.37 
79.03 


45 


45 


40 
40 

40 
40 
40 
40 
40 

40 
40 
40 
40 

40 
40 
40 
40 
40 

40 
40 
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138.33 
91.30 


103.61 
71.78 


107.38 
93.40 


[■121.39 
[  108.66 

[  134.54 
[  69.77 

!■  135.71 


136.83 

84.19 
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ARTICLES. 


Wools,  hair  of  the  alpaca,  etc.— continued — 

Composed  whollj'  or  in  part  of  worsted,  the  hair  of  the  alpaca, 

goat  or  other  animals ; pounds. 

Webbings,  gorings,  suspenders,  braces,  beltings,  bindings,  braids, 
galloons,  fringes,  gimps,  cords,  cords  and  tassels,  dress  trim- 
ming8,head  nets,  buttons  or  barrel  buttonB,or  buttons  of  other 
forms  for  tassels  or  ornaments,  wrought  by  hand  or  braided 
bymachinei7,  made  of  wool  worsted,  the  hair  of  the  alpaca, 
goat  or  other  animals,  or  of  which  wool,  worsted,  the  hair  of 
the  alpaca,  goat,  or  other  animals  is  a  component  mate- 
rial   pounds. 

rams,  woolen  and  worsted — 

Valued  at  not  exceeding  30  cents  per  poiind pounds. 

Valued  at  above  30  and  not  exceeding  40  cts  per  lb do.... 

Valued  at  above  40  and  not  exceeding  60  cts.  per  lb do ... . 

Valued  at  above  60  and  not  exceeding  80  cts.  per  lb do.... 

Valued  at  above  SO  cents  per  lb do ... . 

All  manufactures  of  every  description  not  specially  enumerated  or 

provided  for,  made  wholly  or  in  part  of — 
Wool- 
Valued  at  not  exceeding  80  cents  per  lb pounds 

Valued  at  above  80  cents  per  pound do 

Worsted,  the  hair  of  the  alpaca,  goat,  or  other  animals  (except 
such  as  are  composed  in  part  of  wool)— 

Valued  at  not  exceeding  30  cents  per  pound pounds. 

Valued  at  above  30  and  not  exceeding  40  cts.  per  lb do ... . 

Valued  at  above  40  and  not  exceeding  60  cts.  per  lb ......  do ... . 

Valued  at  above  60  and  not  exceeding  80  cts.  per  lb do.... 

Valued  at  above  80  cents  per  pound do 


61.58 


;66.21 

69.40 
67.90 
68.08 
69.08 
68.79 


88.81 
64.46 


76.49 
69.38 
68.28 
68.15 
71.99 
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THE  CHEAPER  THE  GOODS  THE  HIGHER  THE  TAXES. 

The  contest  in  the  woolen  schedule  is  not  betvreen  the  present  rate  and  the- 
rate  proposed  by  the  committee,  but  between  the  rates  proposed  by  the  committee 
and  the  schedule  agreed  upon  by  the  Wool-Growers'  Association  and  Wool- 
Manufacturers'  Association.  The  committee  propose  free  wool  and  a  reduction 
from  present  rates  to  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  all  manufactures  except  carpets, 
which  were  made  dutiable  at  30  per  cent.;  ready-made  clothing  at  45  per  cent.,  and 
webbings,  gorings,  etc.,  at  50  per  cent.  The  joint  agreement  of  the  two  associa- 
tions proposes  to  increase  the  present  rates  to  128  per  cent,  on  some  of  the  cheaper 
cloths;  to  103  per  cent,  on  the  cheaper  rates  of  women's  and  children's  dress  goods 
when  composed  in  part  of  wool,  and  to  107  per  cent,  when  composed  wholly  of 
wool;  on  cheaper  grades  of  flannels  to  121  per  cent.;  on  cheaper  grades  of  wool  hats 
to  134  per  cent.;  on  cheaper  grades  of  knit  goods  to  125  per  cent;  on  cheaper  grades 
of  woolen  shawls  to  126  per  cent.;  on  woolen  blankets  to  128  per  cent. 

These  rates,  high  as  they  are,  are  not  the  highest  that  are  imposed  on  all 
woolen  goods  by  the  joint  agreement.  They  are  only  the  highest  rate  on  the  low- 
est-valued goods,  as  shown  in  the  agreement.  All  goods  at  a  lower  value  are 
taxed  at  a  still  higher  rate. 

This  most  extraordinary  schedule  has  been  made  and  agreed  upon  by  the 
two  parties  named,  and  it  has  been  introduced  into  the  House  and  referred  to  this 
committee. 
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now  BPECIPIC  DUTIES  DISCRIMINATE  AGAINST  THE  CHEAPER  GOODS. 

la  the  woolca  schedule  we  have  substituted  ad  valorem  for  specific  duties. 
"The  specific  duty  is  the  favorite  of  those  who  are  to  be  benefited  by  high  rates, 
who  are  protected  against  comtjetition,  and  protected  in  combinations  against  the 
consumer  of  their  products.  There  is  a  persistent  pressure  by  manufacturers  for 
the  specific  duty  because  it  conceals  from  the  people  the  amount  of  taxes  they  are 
<;ompe]led  to  pay  to  the  manufacturer.  The  specific  duty  always  discriminates  in 
favor  of  the  costly  article  and  against  the  cheaper  one,  and  therefore  it  imposes  a 
heavier  burden  as  it  goes  down  from  the  highest- priced  articles  to  the  lowest.  This 
discrimination  Is  peculiarly  oppressive  In  woolen  and  cotton  goods,  which  are 
necessaries  of  life  to  all  classes  of  people.  In  order  that  this  fact  may  be  clearly 
seen  and  comprehended,  we  append  a  table  taken  from  the  first  annual  report 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor. 

This  table  states  the  description  of  the  goods,  their  width  in  inches,  and  the  weight  per 
yard  of  each  kind;  the  price  of  tho  goods  at  the  factory;  the  rate  and  the  amount  of  duty  per 
pound  and  ad  valorem,  and  the  total  amount  of  duty  levied  under  the  compound  rate ;  and 
al8o  the  per  cent,  which  the  total  duty  is  of  the  price  per  yard  at  the  factory  in  England. 

PRICE  PER  YARD  OF  LEKDS  (BNaLAND)  WOOLBN  AND  MIXED  GOODS,  DUT^S,  KTO. 
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Amoant. 


'West  of  England  broadcloth 

Fine  worsted  trousering 

Imitation  sealskin  (monalr  and  cot- 
tony  

West  of  England  beaver 

West  ofEncland  all-wool  Moscow... 

Fine  worsted  coating 

Fine  worsted  trousering 

Indigo  blue  Chfvlot  coating 

Low  worsted  coating  (worsted  face, 
woolen  back,  cotton  warp) 

Low  worsted    trousering    (woolen 

back)....^.. 

■  Ottoman  (worsted  face, woolen  back, 
cotton  warp) 

Matelasse  (worsted  face,  woolen 
back,  cotton  warp) 

Mantle  cloth  (worsted  face,  woolen 
back,  cotton  warp) , 

Wool,  fancy  smiting...: , 

Cotton- warp  cloth 

Fancy  coatinx 

Fancv  Cheviot 

Wool,  fancy  suiting 

Diagonal  Cneviot 

'-Common  blue  Cheviot  coating , 

-Cotton-warp  Moscow , 

Cotton-warp  cloth  .  , 

Cotton- warp  twilled  Melton , 

Cotton-warp  Moimow , 

"Cotton- warp  cloth 

Fancy  overcoating  (cotton- warp) 

Cotton- warp  reversible 

Fancy  overcoating  (cotton-warp) . . . , 

Cotton- warp  coatinK 

Imitation  sealskin  (calf  hair  mixed 
with  wool,  cotton- warp) 

Cotton- war  p  coati  ng 

•  Cotton- warp  Melton 

Cotton- warn  serge  Melton 

Reversible  diagonal  (cotton-warp)... 

'HeTerslble  nap  (cotton- warp) 

^Cotton-warp  cererglMe 
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25 
15 
23 
25 

35 

25 

35 
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This  table  is  well  worthy  of  careful  study.  In  examining  the  figures  given  in  the  column' 
headed  "Price  at  factory,"  and  the  column  headed  "Per  cent,  of  price  at  factory,"  which  the 
total  duty  amounts  to,  the  startling  Inequalities  in  the  rate  of  duty  to  be  paid  in  this  country- 
becomes  apparent.  The  highest-priced  goods  named  in  the  table  is  West  of  England  broad- 
cloth, worth  i3.60  per  yard  in  Leeds,  the  specific  duty  being  35  cents  per  pound  and  the  ad 
valorem  duty  40  per  cent.,  making  a  total  duty  of  50.3  per  cent,  on  the  value  at  the  factory. 
This  is  on  a  high  grade  of  goods.  In  looking  at  the  bottom  of  the  table  the  last  entry  is  for 
cotton-warp  reversible  cloth,  made  in  imitation  of  a  better  kind.  It  is  worth  but  45  cents 
per  yard  at  the  factory.  The  specific  duty  is  the  same  as  on  the  West  of 'England  broadcloth, 
35  cents  per  pound,  the  ad  valorem  duty  is  35  per  cent.,  but  the  specific  dutyjand  the  ad 
valorem  duty  together  make  the  rate  on  the  price  at  the  factory  180.7  per  cent.  That  is  to 
say,  the  cheaper  the  goods  at  the  factory  the  greater  is  the  proportional  increment  of 
duty.  The  column  headed  "Per  cent,  of  price  at  factory,"  which  shows  the  percentage 
that  the  duty  is  of  the  factory  price,  brings  this  out  clearly. 

now   THE  TAX   ON   COTTON  GOODS  RANGES. 

The  above  table  shows  the  true  nature  of  specific  duties,  and  the  consumer  can 
see  why  it  is  that  manufacturers  clamor  for  them.  They  know  the  different  values- 
of  these  gopds,  and  what  apt  words  will  embrace  the  high  and  low  priced  together, 
and  make  the  poorer  people  pay  the  same  tax  for  a  yard  of  cloth  worth  45  cents  that 
the  wealthy  do  for  a  yard  that  costs  $3  66 ;  but  that  fact  the  specific  tariff  conceals. 
The  ad  valorem  rate  taxes  everything  according  to  its  value.  A  duty  of  40  per 
cent,  ad  valorem  would  have  imposed  a  tax  of  $1.44  on  the  yard  of  broadcloth  and 
18  cents  on  the  cotton  warp  cloth  that  cost  45  cents,  and  the  duty  would  have  been 
fair  to  both.  As  it  is,  the  tax  is  180  per  cent,  on  the  cheap  cloth  and  50  per  cent,  oa 
the  high-priced  broadcloth. 

In  the  cotton-goods  schedule  we  see  the  same  "vicious,  inequitable,  and  illogical" 
results  of  the  specific  duty.  It  will  be  seen  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  on  the  revision  of  the  tariff,  February  16,  1886,  by  the  tables  sent  to  hinx 
by  persons  dealing  in  cotton  goods  imported  into  the  United  States  from  foreign 
countries,  that  cheap  goods  costing  3.55  cents  per  yard  pay  176  per  cent,  duty ;, 
while  those  costing  8.12  cents  per  yard  pay  77  per  cent,  duty  ,  and  goods  that  cost 
4  cents  per  yard  pay  a  duty  of  94  per  cent.,  while  those  that  cost  2  cents 
per  yard  pay  a  duty  of  208  per  cent.  These  inequalities  run  throughout  the 
whole  specific  system.  It  is  that  feature  that  specially  commends  it  to  the  manu- 
facturer of  the  competing  article.  As  these  excessive  rates  are  thought  to  be  more 
hurtful  in  cotton  and  woolen  goods  than  in  the  articles  embraced  in  the  other  sched- 
ules, the  committee  have  substituted  the  ad  valorem  for  the  specific  duties  as  to  all 
articles  in  the  woolen  schedule,  and  iu  all  except  yarns  in  the  cotton  schedules. 

WHAT  FLAX,  HEMP  AND  JUTE  DUTIES  COST. 

In  1789  a  duty  was  imposed  on  imported  hemp,  and  in  1838  on  imported  flax, 
and  while  at  intervals  these  fibers  were  imported  free  without  harm  to  the  Americau 
producer,  yet  since  1843  American  flax  and  hemp  have  been  "  protected,"  and  this 
necessitated  the  imposition  of  duties  upon  all  manufactures  from  these  and  like  fibers- 

In  spite  of  these  duties  American  hemp  has  decreased  in  the  amount  of  produc- 
tion from  74,493  tons  in  1860  to  5,035  tons  in  1880,  as  shown  by  the  census  reports 
of  those  two  years,  and  flax  from  7.709,676  pounds  in  1850  to  1,565,546  pounds  in 
1880.  But  the  demand  and  necessity  for  the  products  manufactured  from  these  and- 
similar  fibers  has  greatly  increased,  and  the  importations  ofthe  raw  material  and  of 
the  finished  product  have  necessarily  equally  increased.  Formerly  every  pound  of 
American  cotton  was  covered  with  bagging  and  tied  with  rope  made  from  American 
hemp;  now  over  50,000,000  yards  of  cotton  bagging  maufactured  from  imported  jute 
butts  are  used  to  cover  the  7,000,000  bales  of  American  cotton  which  are  tied  with 
iron  cotton  ties,  while  the  present  mode  of  harvesting  the  immense  grain  crop  of  the 
country  requires  about  33,000  tons  of  twine,  nearly  all  of  which  is  made  from  imported' 
material.  So  that,  in  the  effort  to  "protect"  probably  8,000  tons  of  American  hemp- 
and  1,500,000  pounds  of  American  flax,  a  tax  larger  than  the  entire  value  of  both. 
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these  products  is  imposed  on  cotton  and  wheat,  whose  price  to  the  producer  is  fixe! 
in  the  foreign  marlcet,  where  they  come  in  competition  with  cotton  raised  in  India 
and  wheat  raised  in  foreign  countries. 

Your  committee  have  put  all  these  fibers  upon  the  free  list,  thereby  relieving 
the  goods  manufactured  in  America  of  the  tax,  amounting  last  year  to  $1,930,340  on 
raw  material.  It  has  also  put  on  the  free  list  burlaps  not  exceeding  60  inches  in 
width,  none  of  which  is  made  in  America,  and  of  whicli  last  year  there  was  imported 
$3,200,117.40  worth,  upon  which  were  levied  and  paid  $978,035.23.  It  has  reduced 
the  duties  on  all  the  manufactures  from  these  fibers  eo  that,  except  on  a  very  few 
articles,  no  duly  is  higher  than  25  per  cent.,  and  some  as  low  as  15  per  cent.  The 
aggregate  estimated  reduction  on  this  schedule  is  $4,766,846.88. 

SUGAR,  EARTHENWARE    AND  GLASSWARE. 

Your  committee  feel  assured  that  no  industry  will  be  injured  by  this  reduction 
of  taxation,  while  it  will  enable  the  American  manufacturer  to  compete  on  equal, 
terms  with  his  rivals,  will  reduce  the  cost  of  production  of  cotton  and  wheat,  and 
will  cheapen  to  the  consumer  the  goods  which  he  must  purchase. 

The  duty  on  sugar  is  nearly  a  revenue  tax,  about  85  per  cent,  of  it  being  purely  a 
tax  paid  into  the  public  treasury ;  and  all  the  sugars  used  in  America  are  refined  in 
this  country.  Your  committee  desired,  in  reducing  the  revenue  received  from  this 
source,  not  to  endanger  the  profitable  production  and  refining  of  sugar  here,  and  yet 
to  prevent  oppression  by  trusts  and  combinations.  After  much  consideration,  we 
now  recommend  that  the  revenue  received  from  sugar  be  reduced  by  reducing  the 
rates  20  per  cent. 

This  reduction  of  rates  on  all  sugars  above  No.  13  will  render  possible  the 
importation  of  foreign  refined  sugars,  so  as  to  prevent  exorbitant  prices  and  protect 
consumers  against  combinations. 

In  the  earthen  and  glassware  schedules  we  have  made  fair  reductions,  the  larger 
part  of  these  articles,  such  as  common  earthenAvare  and  window-glass,  being  neces- 
sary articles  of  consumption  by  the  great  body  of  the  people,  and  especially  the 
laboring  classes.  Ornamented  china  and  decorated  earthenware  we  have  reduced 
from  60  to  45  per  cent.,  common  earthenware  from  (50  to  35  per  cent.,  and  window- 
glass  from  93  and  106  to  62  and  68  per  cent. 

THE  IMMENSE  F^OT'lT  IN  STEEL  RAILS. 

In  the  metal  schedule  the  most  important  reduction  is  in  steel  railway  bars, 
which  are  now  dutiable  at  $17  per  ton,  and  by  the  proposed  bill  at  $11  per  ton. 
This  is  a  reduction  of  about  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  This  reduction  will  be  of  great 
value  in  promoting  and  cheapening  the  construction  of  railroads  and  lowering  the 
rates  of  transportation  of  freight.  Two  years  ago  steel  rails  sold  in  this  country  at 
$37  a  ton.  The  manufacturers  during  last  year  ran  the  price  up  to  $40.  The  present 
price  is  $31  50.  Last  year  18,724  miles  of  railroad  were  constructed  in  the  United 
States,  which  required  1,300,000  tons  of  rails.  It  is  therefore  patent  that,  by  reason 
of  the  present  exorbitant  duty  of  $17  a  ton,  the  manufacturers  were  able  to  raise  the 
price  more  than  $8.50  a  ton. 

They  were  therefore  able  to  realize,  over  and  above  a  legitimate  profit,  more 
than  $11,000,000.  This  sum  was  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  construction,  upon  which 
the  farmers  must  pay  interest  and  dividends  by  way  of  increased  freights  upon  their 
wheat,  cotton,  corn,  and  other  products.  The  price  of  fails  on  board  of  ship  in 
Liverpool  last  year  was  $31 ;  adding  freight,  the  cost  of  same,  without  duty,  in  this 
country,  was  $23  50.  The  duty  fixed  by  the  committee,  $11,  would  increase  the 
price  to  $;M.50,  or  $3  above  the  price  for  which  American  rails  are  now  selling.  It 
IS  therefore  apparent  that  the  rate  of  duty  allowed  by  the  committee  is  more  than 
enough  to  compensate  our  manufacturers  for  the  difference  in  cost  between  the 
American  and  foreign  product. 
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HOW  THE   TIN  PLATE  DUTZ  AFFECTS  THE  CANNING  BUSINESS. 

While  we  have  been  constrained  to  leave  high  duties  on  almost  all  the  articles 
we  have  touched — duties  higher  than  any  necessity  either  of  revenue  or  of  dififer- 
ence  of  cost  of  American  over  foreign  products  required — we  have  felt  that  we 
ought  to  give  some  relief  to  other  branches  of  industry  not  benefited  by  high  duties 
imposed  for  private  purposes.  A  large  number  of  our  people  are  interested  in  manu- 
facturing tin,  and  others  in  putting  up  meats,  fish,  fruit,  vegetables,  oils,  and  other 
articles  in  manufactures  of  tin.  Many  of  these  products  are  exported  and  many 
consumed  at  home.  During  the  last  fiscal  year  there  were  imported  into  the  United 
States  570,643,389  pounds  of  tin  plate,  valued  at  $16,883,813.95,  on  which  duties 
were  paid  amounting  to  $5,706,433.89. 

We  are  informed  that  the  value  of  the  salmon  caught  in  the  Columbia  river, 
Oregon,  and  canned  and  exported  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  amounted  to  nearly 
$3,000,000,  while  the  lard  that  was  canned  and  exported  exceeded  $14,000,000,  and 
the  fruits  and  meats  exceeded  $4,000,000.  We  believe  that  the  removal  of  the  duty 
on  tin  plate  would  reduce  the  cost  of  these  and  other  canned  goods  now  being 
exported,  and  give  to  our  people  engaged  in  that  trade  such  an  advantage  in  the  for- 
eign market  as  would  efifectually  overcome  all  competition,  and  enable  them  to  hold 
the  market  and  build  up  a  large  foreign  trade. 

The  exporter,  under  existing  law,  has  a  drawback  of  90  per  cent,  of  the  duty 
paid  on  tin  plate,  but  the  repeal  of  the  duty  would  give  him  the  remaining  10  per 
cent.,  and  enable  him  to  sell  so  much  lower  and  give  him  additional  advantage  over 
his  foreign  competitor.  Besides  this,  the  consumers  of  canned  goods  at  home  would 
obtain  them  at  a  reduced  price. 

The  manufacture  of  tin  cans  is  growing  into  an  extensive  industry  in  the 
United  States.  More  than  150,000,000  cans  are  made  per  year  in  the  city  of  Balti- 
more alone,  while  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  and  other  northern  cities  pro- 
duce large  quantities  of  articles  manufactured  from  tin  plate. 

FREE  COTTON  TIES,  FREE  SALT  AND  FREE  LUMBER. 

"We  have  placed  cotton  ties  also  on  the  free  list.  The  duties  received  from  them 
during  the  last  fiscal  year  were  $121,098.99.  Cotton  is  our  largest  exporting  pro- 
duct. The  price  is  so' low,  and  has  been  for  a  number  of  years,  that  it  hardly  pays 
the  cost  of  producing  it,  and  the  committee  felt  that  it  was  a  proper  subject  for  con- 
sideration while  they  were  repealing  taxes  and  reducing  the  surplus  revenue  of  ^he 
Government. 

To  our  farmers  in  the  Middle  and  Northern  States,  engaged  in  raising  hogs  and 
selling  their  products,  we  have  made  salt  free  of  duty  and  released  revenues  amount- 
ing to  $676,865.50. 

To  the  people  who  are  settling  up  the  vast  prairies  of  the  West,  inclosing  their 
lands  and  building  farm-houses,  we  have  made  lumber  free,  and  removed  duties 
amounting  to  $1,039,207.35. 
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II. 

EFFICIENCY  OF  AMERICAN  LABOR. 

ITS  PRODUCTIVENESS,  ECONOMY  AND  INDEPENDENCE    MAINTAINED — THE    WHOLE 

CASE   OP  TAX  REDUCTION  PRESENTED. 

Spetcfi  of  R.  Q.  MUlt,  of  Texas,  CAalrmcm  of  the  Ways  and  Means  CommitUe,  ApHl  17, 1888. 

During  our  late  civil  war  the  expenditures  required  by  aa  enormous  military 
■establishment  made  it  necessary  that  the  burdens  of  taxation  should  be  laid  heavily 
in  all  directions  authorized  by  the  Constitution.  The  internal  revenue  and  direct 
taxes  were  called  into  requisition  to  supplement  the  revenues  arising  from  customs, 
to  aid  the  Treasury  to  respond  to  the  heavy  demands  which  were  being  daily  made 
upon  it.  The  duties  on  imports  were  raised  from  an  average  on  dutiaole  goods  of 
18.84  per  cent,  in  1861,  to  an  average  of  40.29  per  cent,  on  dutiable  goods  during  the 
five  years  from  1862  to  1866,  inclusive.  This  was  recognized  at  the  time  as  an 
■exceptionally  heavy  burden.  It  was  stated  by  the  distinguished  gentleman  who  then 
presented  to  the  House  the  bill  so  largely  increasing  the  duties,  and  which  to-day 
bears  his  honored  name,  that  it  was  demanded  by  the  exigencies  of  war,  and 
must  cease  on  the  return  of  peace.  In  hisiown  words  he  said :  "  This  is  intended  as 
a  war  measure,  a  temporary  measure,  and  we  must  as  such  give  it  our  support." 

More  than  twenty  years  have  elapsed  since  the  war  ended.  A  generation  has 
passed  away  and  a  new  generation  has  appeared  on  the  stage  since  peace  has 
returned  to  bless  our  common  country ;  but  these  war  taxes  still  remain ;  and  they 
are  heavier  to  day  than  they  were  on  an  average  during  the  five  years  of  the  exist- 
ence of  hostilities.  The  average  rate  of  duty  during  the  last  five  years,  from  1883 
to  1887,  inclusive,  on  dutiable  goods  amounts  to  44.51  per  cent.,  and  during  the  last 
year  the  average  is  47.10  per  cent.  Instead  of  the  rate  of  taxation  being  reduced 
to  meet  the  wants  of  an  efficient  administration  of  government  in  time  of  peace,  it 
continues  to  grow  and  fill  the  coffers  of  the  Government  with  money  not  required 
for  public  purposes,  and  which  rightfully  should  remain  in  the  pockets  of  the 
people. 

REPEALING  THE  TAXES  OP  THE  RICH. 

After  Congress  had  so  largely  increased  the  duties  on  Imports,  and  thus  bestowed 
■most  liberal  and  generous  bounties  on  our  manufacturers,  a  light  internal  tax  was 
imposed  on  the  products  of  domestic  manufacture  to  help  the  Government  meet 
the  heavy  demands  of  war.  The  internal  tax  imposed  on  home  manufactures  was 
but  a  tithe  of  the  heavy  burden  imposed  on  the  people  by  the  increased  duties  on 
foreign  goods.  It  brought  to  the  Treasury  in  1866  $127,000,000 — a  sum  which  was 
less  than  5  per  cent,  upon  the  value  of  the  manufactured  product  of  that  year.  It 
was  thought  not  to  be  unreasonable  to  require  this  small  contribution  from  those 
whose  bounty  Congress  had  increased  from  18  to  40  per  cent,  in  the  price  of  their 
products. 

But  that  tax  is  gone.  It  could  not  be  retained.  It  was  a  tax  on  wealth 
It  came  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  manufacturer.  As  soon  as  the  war  vras  ended 
<:omplaint  was  made  that  this  tax  was  a  war  tax,  that  it  was  no  longer  neces- 
sary, and  it  was  repealed.  Congress  imposed  a  tax  on  incomes,  too,  to  help  the  , 
Government  to  meet  the  expenditures  of  war.  It  brought  to  the  Treasury,  in 
1866,  $73,000,000.  The  official  reports  showed  that  four  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy  persons  out  of  the  whole  population  had 
incomes  above  the  exemption,  and  they  had  $707,000,000  of  ntt  annual  income, 
while  the  balance  of  the  people  had  nothing  beyond  what  was  required  for 
annual  support.  Yet  scarcely  had  the  war  ended  until  this  tax  was  declared  to 
be  exceedingly  odious,  inquisitorial,  and  oppressive ;  and  Congress  was  asked  to 
repeal  it,  and  it  is  gone. 
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Congress  thought  it  was  unjust  to  require  400,170  persons  who  had  an  annual 
income  of  |707.000,000  to  pay  anything  to  support  the  Government,  and  they 
hurriedly  swept  that  "  odious"  measure  from  the  statute  book.  Besides  these  there 
were  taxes  on  the  receipts  of  railroad  companies,  taxes  on  insurance  companies,  taxes- 
on  express  companies,  taxes  on  bank  capital,  bank  deposits,  and  bank  checks,  but 
they  are  gone.  Congress  lent  a  willing  ear  to  the  demands  of  wealthy  corporations 
and  individuals  and  took  all  the  burden  from  them,  but  the  war  taxes  on  clothing, 
like  the  poor,  we  have  always  with  us.  These  taxes  were  given  up  at  a  time  when 
our  interest  bearing  debt  of  more  than  1 2,000,000,000  was  staring  us  in  the  face  and 
demanding  from  the  Government  more  than  $1-40,000,000  annually  to  meet  its- 
interest. 

With  these  facts  before  their  eyes  they  made  haste  to  roll  all  the  burdens  of 
taxation  off  the  shoulders  of  the  wealthy  and  lay  them  upon  the  shoulders  of 
those  who  could  only  pay  as  they  procured  the  means  by  their  daily  toil.  Could 
not  that  $127,000,000  contributed  by  the  manufacturers  from  the  rich  bounties 
which  the  Government  had  given  have  been  retained  until  the  war  debt  was  paid  ? 
Could  not  the  $73,000,000  from  incomes  been  held  for  a  few  years  longer  ?  Could 
not  the  tax  on  the  receipts  of  the  wealthy  corporations  have  been  continued  for 
one  decade? 

Was  the  tax  of  three  per  cent,  on  the  domestic  blanket  paid  by  the  manufac- 
turer more  oppressive  then  than  the  tax  of  seventy-nine  per  cent,  on  both  foreign 
and  domestic  blankets  paid  by  the  people  ? 

Was  the  tax  of  3  per  cent,  on  a  wool  hat  paid  by  the  manufacturer  more 
oppressive  than  the  tax  of  73  per  cent,  on  both  paid  by  the  consumer?  Was  the 
tax  of  3  per  cent. on  Womens  and  children's  clothing  paid  by  the  manufacturer  more 
oppressive  than  the  tax  of  82  per  cent,  on  both  foreign  and  domestic  goods  of  the  same 
kind  paid  by  the  consumer?  Was  a  tax  of  three  per  cent,  on  railroad  companies, 
banking  companies,  insurance  companies,  express  and  telegraph  companies,  more 
oppressive  than  an  88  per  cent,  tax  on  woolen  shawls?  Was  a  three  per  cent,  tax  on 
incomes  more  oppressive  than  an  80  per  cent,  tax  on  a  woolen  shirt? 

The  gentlemen  who  represent  the  minority  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  boasi,  that  ihey  have  reduced  taxation  |360,000,000.  They  point  with  pride 
to  the  splendid  column  which  they  have  erected,  but  that  column  has  no  stone  in  it 
to  tell  of  their  devotion  to  the  masses  who  live  by  daily  toil.  It  is  built  of  blocks  of 
marble,  every  one  of  which  speaks  of  favoritism  to  the  wealthy,  of  special  privileges^ 
to  rich  and  powerful  classes.  In  1833  they  finished  this  magnificent  shaft  which 
they  have  been  for  years  erecting,  and  crowned  it  with  the  last  stone  by  repealing 
the  internal  tax  on  playing-cards  and  putting  a  20  per  cent,  tax  on  the  Bible. 

_  We  on  this  side  of  the  House  have  been  trying  to  reduce  taxation  on  the  neces- 
saries of  life  to  the  people,  and  so  far  without  success  Whenever  we  have  brought 
bills  into  the  House  to  reduce  taxes  on  the  necessaries  of  life  they  have  mustered, 
nearly  their  entire  stroiigth  to  defeat  us. 

THE  CONSTANT  DRAIN  UPON  THE  TAX  PAYER. 

_  What  has  been  the  result  of  this  policy?  EnOrmous  taxation  upon  the  neces- 
saries of  life  has  been  a  constant  drain  upon  the  people — taxation  not  only  to  sup- 
port all  the  expenditures  of  Government,  but  taxation  so  contrived  as  to  fill  the- 
pockets  of  a  priveleged  class,  and  taking  from  the  people  $5  for  private  purposes  for- 
every  dollar  that  it  carries  to  the  public  Treasury. 

This  is  one  of  the  vicious  results  of  the  war  tarifiT.  The  taxes,  both  for  public 
and  private  purposes,  are  paid  by  labor.  They  are  assessed  on  labor.  Now,  let  us 
see  how  it  benefits  labor,  as  it  is  claimed  to  do.  Suppose  a  laborer  who  is  earning  a 
'  dollar  a  day  by  his  work  finds  a  suit  of  woolen  clothes  that  he  can  buy  for  $10  with- 
out the  tarifi"  tax,  then  the  suit  of  clothes  can  be  procured  for  ten  days'  work;  but  the 
manufacturer  comes  to  Congress  and  says,  "I  must  be  protected  against  the  man 
buying  this  cheap  suit  of  clothes,"  and  Congress  protects  him  by  putting  a  duty  of 
100  per  cent.,  or  $10  more.  Now  it  will  require  the  laborer  to  work  20  days  to  get 
his  suit  of  clothes.  Now  tell  me  if  ten  days  of  his  labor  have  not  been  annihilated? 
Has  he  not  been  required  to  work  tvrice  as  long  under  the  tariff  as  he  would  have 
done  without,  to  obtain  his  suit  of  clothes? 
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But  how  has  that  duty  affected  the  manufacturer  J  If  it  required  him  to  wock 
ten  days  to  produce  the  suit  of  clothes  worth  $10,  he  now  produces  them  by  five 
days'  work,  for  he  receives  |30  for  10  days'  work,  and,  of  course,  $10  for  Ave  days' 
work.  Tlie  manufacturer  has  had  his  work  reduced  half,  the  laborer  has  had  his 
increased  double.  But  it  is  said  that  the  tariff  helps  the  laborer  by  doubling  his 
pay,  because  it  builds  up  manufactures  everywhere.  But  if  that  is  true  the  tarifT 
at  the  same  time  that  it  doubles  the  value  of  the  manufacturer's  product  ought  to 
double  the  value  of  the  laborer's  pay;  but  the  tariff  takes  his  money  and  puts  it 
in  the  pockets  of  the  manufacturer  and  pays  him  in  promises  which  it  never 
redeems. 

Tiiere  are  woolen  goods,  as  we  have  shown  in  the  report  of  the  committee, 
bearing  duties  from  100  to  180  per  cent,  but  I  have  taken  100  per  cent,  for  the 
greater  ease  of  illustrating  the  effect.  The  benefits  of  the  tariff  all  go  one  way. 
They  go  from  the  consumer  to  the  manufacturer,  but  not  from  the  manufacturer  te 
the  consumer.  Suppose  that  the  tax  on  the  60,000,000  of  consumers  amounts  to 
$10  per  head,  then  it  is  a  tax  of  six  hundred  millioas  ;  if  it  is  only  $5  per  head,  it 
is  three  hundred  millions  taken  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  consumer  and  put  into- 
the  pockets  of  the  manufacturers.  The  tax  on  the  four  hundred  millions  of  goods 
imported  goes  into  the  public  treasury ;  the  tax  levied  on  domestic  manufactures^ 
by  raising  their  price,  goes  into  the  pockets  of  the  manufacturers. 

DESTROYING  THB  VALUE  OF  OUR  EXPORTS. 

The  greatest  evil  that  is  inflicted  by  it  is  in  the  destruction  of  the  value  of  our 
exports,  llemember  that  the  great  body  of  our  exports  are  .ugricu'tural  products. 
It  has  been  so  through  our  whole  history.  From  75  to  over  80  per  cent,  of  the 
exports  of  this  country  year  by  year  are  agricultural  products  Cotton  is  first,  then 
bread  stuffs,  pork,  beef,  butter,  cheese,  lard.  These  are  the  things  that  keep  up  our 
foreign  trade,  and  when  you  put  on  or  keep  on  such  duties  as  we  have  now— war 
duties  which  were  regarded  as  so  enormous  even  in  the  very  midst  of  hostilities 
that  they  were  declared  to  be  temporary — when  you  put  on  or  retain  those  duties, 
they  limit  and  prohibit  importation  and  that  limits  or  prohibits  exportation. 

We  are  the  great  agricultural  country  of  the  world,  and  we  have  been  feeding 
the  people  of  Europe,  and  the  people  of  Europe  have  got  to  give  us  in  exchange 
the  products  of  their  labor  in  their  shops ;  and  when  we  put  on  excessive  duties 
for  the  purpose  of  prohibiting  the  importations  of  their  goods,  as  a  necessary 
result  we  put  an  excessive  duty  upon"  the  exportation  of  our  own  agricultura? 
products.  And  what  does  that  do  ?  It  throws  our  surplus  products  upon  our  own 
markets  at  home,  which  become  glutted  and  oversupplied,  and  prices  go  down.  Se 
it  is  with  the  people  of  Europe  who  are  manufacturing  and  producing  things  that 
we  cannot  produce,  but  which  we  want.  Their  products  are  thrown  upon  their 
home  markets,  which  are  glutted  and  oversupplied,  and  their  prices  likewise  go 
down.  And  whenever,  from  any  cause,  prices  sUirt  up  in  Europe,  our  tariff  being 
levied  mainly  by  specific  duties  upon  quantity,  not  upon  value,  the  tariff  goes- 
down,  and  then  we  see  large  importation  and,  as  a  result,  large  exportation. 

Then  we  see  a  rise  in  agricultural  products ;  then  we  see  the  circulation  of 
money  all  through  the  whole  of  our  industrial  system ;  we  see  our  people  going  to 
work,  our  manufactories  starting  up,  and  prosperity  in  every  part  of  the  land. 
"Witness  the  history  of  1880.  After  the  long  depression  lasting  from  1873  to  1830' 
prices  suddenly  rose  in  Europe.  The  prices  of  all  the  products  which  they  export 
to  us  began  to  rise  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year.  What  was  the  result  ?  As  prices 
rose  there  the  tariff  went  down,  the  obstructions  became  lower,  and  the  importa 
came  in. 

Our  imports  increased  about  $300,000,000  in  one  year.  What  was  the  result  of 
that?  Our  exports  increased  largely.  The  prices  of  wheat,  of  cotton,  of  com,  of 
all  the  products  that  we  export  went  up;  not  only  the  prices  of  that  which  wa» 
exported,  but  also  the  prices  of  that  which  was  consumed  at  home.  We  exported" 
in  1880  $08.5,000,000  worth  of  agricultural  products,  and  in  1881  $730,000,000. 
During  last  year  we  exported  only  $533,000,000  worth  of  agricultural  products- 
About  15  per  cent,  of  our  agricultural  products  have  to  seek  a  foreign  market,  and 
in  1881  the  proportion  rose  to  30  per  cent.    * 
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WILL  NOT  AFFECT  OUR  MANUFACTURES. 

But  it  is  insisted  that  if  we  lower  the  duties  and  let  foreign  goods  be  imported 
it  will  stop  our  manufactories— that  it  will  turn  our  people  out  of  employment  or 
reduce  their  wages.  It  will  do  nothing  of  the  sort.  What  will  we  import  and  what 
did  we  import  when  prices  rose  and  the  duties  fell  in  1880  ?  "We  imported  more  of 
the  same  articles  which  we  were  importing  before  the  prices  rose.  We  will  import 
more  of  the  things  we  cannot  produce  or  which  can  be  produced  cheaper  in  other 
countries  than  at  home.  If  we  look  to  our  table  of  imports  in  1880,  we  will  see 
that  over  sixty  millions  of  the  increase  was  of  articles  in  the  free  list  and  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty-live  millions  in  the  dutiable  list.  The  increase  of  imports  free 
of  duty  will  not  hurt  the  manufacturer  or  the  laborer. 

We  always  import  more  coflFee,  more  tea,  more  of  everything  that  is  required  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  people  when  prices  are  high,  because  when  prices  are  high 
the  country  is  more  prosperous  and  the  people  are  better  able  to  buy  and  pay  for 
what  they  want,  and  the  tariff  is  then  lower  and  dutiable  articles  are  more  largely 
imported  to  compete  for  sale  with  the  home  products.  In  looking  through  our  . 
•consumption  statement  we  see  that  a  certain  line  of  articles  are  imported  from  year 
to  year;  then  observing  the  periods  when  prices  are  high  and  the  tarifif  low  you  wlil 
see  that  the  same  articles  are  imported  in  larger  quantities. 

Our  manufacturers  do  not  then  stop.  They  go  on  with  increased  activity. 
They  did  not  stop  in  1880  when  the  large  importation  set  in.  It  gave  them  renewed 
life ;  their  wheels  flew  faster,  their  machinery  worked  more  constantly,  and  their 
operatives  were  all  employed.  Why  is  tlis?  We  can  produce  at  least  90  per  cent, 
of  all  the  manufactures  consumed  in  this  country  more  cheaply  at  home  than  they 
can  be  produced  anywhere  in  the  world  and  delivered  here.  This  90  per  cent, 
which  we  can  produce  at  a  lower  cost  than  any  other  people  can  will  not  be  hurt 
by  importation. 

WE  CAN  HOLD  OUR  OWN  MARKET 

I  have  a  letter  here  from  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  which  shows  that 
in  1850  with  a  low  tariff  the  consumption  of  domestic  manufactures  in  the  United 
States  was  88.39  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  and  of  imports  11  61  per  cent.  In  1860, 
•with  a  still  lower  tariff,  our  home  manufactures  constituted  87.57  per  cent,  and  the 
consumption  of  imports  was  12.43  per  cent.  In  1870  the  consumption  of  domestic 
manufactures  was  93.14  per  cent,  and  686  per  cent,  of  imports,  and  in  1880  there 
were  consumed  92.58  per  cent,  of  home  manufactures  and  7.42  per  cent,  of  foreign 
manufactures.  Now,  it  is  evident  from  these  figures  that  under  any  circumstances 
we  can  hold  90  per  cent,  of  the  market  against  the  world. 

Values  of  the  products  of  domestic  manufactures,  of  domestic  manufactures  exported,  of  foreign 
manufactures  imported,  and  of  the  total  consumption  of  domestic  and  foreign  manufactures 
in  1850,  1860, 1870,  and  1880,  with  ilie  pi'opoi-tions  of  domestic  and  foreign  manufactures 
consumed  in  1850,  1860,  1870,  and  1880. 


Values  of 

Consumption  of — 

Year. 

Products  of 

domestic 
manufac- 
tures.* 

Exports  of 

domestic 

man  Ufa  c- 

tures.t 

Imports  X 
of  manufac- 
tures.! 

Consumption 
of  domestic 
and  foreign 

manufactures. 

Domestic 

manu- 
factures. 

Imported 

manu- 
factures. 

1850 

1860 

1870 

1880 

$1,019,106,616 
1,885,861,676 
4,232,325,443 
5,369,579,191 

$28,903,888 
45,658,873 
47,931,1.54 
79,510,447 

$1.30,838,380 
261,264,310 
30s,363,496 
423,699,010 

$1,137,041,008 
3,101,467,113 
4,493,767,784 
5,713,767,754 

Per  cent. 
88.39 
87.57 
93.14 
93.58 

Per  cent. 

11.61 

12.43 

6.86 

7.43 

*Cen8us  years. 


tYears  ending  June  30. 


JGross  imports. 
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VcUws  of  the  products  of  domestic  manufactures  and  of  the  exports  of  domestic  manufactures,, 
ioith  the  proportions  of  such  manufactures  retained  for  home  consumption  and  exported,  in 
1850,  1860,  1870,  and  1880. 


Tears. 


Products  of 

domestic 

manufacture.* 


1850 
1860 
1870 
1880 


Values  of— 


Exports  of 

domestic 

manufacture.t 


$1,019,106,616 
1,885,861,676 
4,282,335,442 
5,369,579,191 


$22,903,888 
4.5,6.58,878 
47,921, 1,54 
79,510,447 


Proportion  of  domestic 
manufactures — 


Retained 
for  home 
consump- 
tion. 


Per  cent. 
97.75 
97.58 
98.87 
98.52 


Exported. 


Per  cent. 
2.25 
2.43 
1.13 
1.48 


♦Census  years.  tTears  ending  June  80. 

WM.  F.  SWITZLER,  Chief  of  Bureau. 
Tbbasubt  Dbpabtment,  Bureau  op  Statistics, 
February  18,  1888. 

Senator  Sherman,  in  a  speech  delivered  three  months  ago,  quoted  a  statement 
that  nine-tenths  of  all  the  articles  of  manufacture  consumed  by  the  people  could  be 

f  reduced  as  cheaply  here  as  in  England,  tie  endorsed  the  statement  as  correct, 
deny  the  accuracy  of  the  statement.  If  he  had  said  that  rine-tenths  of  all  the 
manufactures  consumed  in  the  United  States  could  be  produced  more  cheaply  here 
than  in  England  he  would  have  been  nearer  the  truth.  If  nine- tenths  of  all  the 
manufactures  consumed  here  are  cheaper  here  than  in  England  it  is  because  they 
are  produced  at  a  lower  cost.  Then  what  olsjection  does  he  see  to  reducing  the 
tariff? 

What  use  have  our  manufacturers  for  the  tariff  at  all  ?  Why  are  they  con- 
stantly beseeching  Congress  not  to  ruin  them  by  reducing  the  war  rates  ?  They  can 
S reduce  nine-tenths  of  their  products  and  sell  them  cheaper  than  their  rivals  in 
Ingland,  but  they  do  not  do  it.  If  they  do  sell  nine-tenths  of  their  products 
cheaper  than  English  manufacturers,  why  is  it  that  they  and  our  friends  on  the 
other  side  not  only  resist  every  effort  that  we  make  to  reduce  these  war  taxes,  but 
are  asking  now  that  the  tariff  on  woolen  goods  shall  be  raised  ?  Why  are  they 
demanding  that  woolen  cloth  shall  be  raised  to  128  per  cent,  women's  and  children's 
dress  goods  to  103,  flannels  to  131  per  cent.,  hats  to  134  per  cent ,  and  knit  goods  to 
135  per  cent?  Why  do  they  resist  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  steel  rails  to  $11  a 
ton  ?    Why  oppose  the  slight  reduction  we  propose  in  cotton  goods  ? 

THE  farmer's  interest  IN  THE  FOREIGN  MARKET. 

The  manufacturer  is  not  so  much  interested  now  in  the  foreign  market  as  the 
farmer.  Less  than  2  per  cent,  of  the  $7,000,000,000  of  his  annual  product  goes  to 
the  foreign  market ;  but  the  farmer  sends  15  per  cent,  of  his  products  there,  and 
would  send  a  larger  per  cent-  if  the  way  was  open.  The  manufacturer  looks  to  the 
home  market  for  the  sale  of  98  per  cent,  of  his  product.  Then  is  it  not  a  matter  of 
the  deepest  concern  to  him  to  have  that  home  market  prosperous  ?  Is  not  every  one 
who  sells  goods  interested  in  having  customers  able  to  purchase  and  pay  for  every- 
thing they  want?  Would  not  manufacturers  make  more  money  by  selling  their 
goods  to  American  people  with  pockets  full  of  money  than  to  wild  Indians  who  had 
none  ? 

It  is  essential  to  the  American  manufacturer  that  he  shall  have  a  prosperous 
market  in  which  there  is  a  constant  and  active  demand  for  his  goods,  and  that  he 
have  such  market  both  at  home  and  abroad  so  that  his  customers  may  be  as  many 
as  possible,  that  they  be  constantly  increasing  in  pecuniary  ability  so  that  they  can 
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•buy  largely  and  pay  promptly  for  all  they  buy.  These  things  being  true,  and  his 
dependence  being  almost  exclusively  on  the  home  market,  he  should  do  everything 
in  his  power  to  help  his  customers  grow  in  wealth.  Who  are  his  customers  ?  The 
farmers.  How  are  they  to  become  prosperous  and  grow  in  wealth  ?  By  selling  their 
products  in  the  markets  that  demand  them  and  offer  for  them  the  highest  price. 
Where  are  those  markets  ?  In  foreign  countries.  But  those  markets  are  closed  to 
him  unless  Congress  will  let  him  bring  back  the  goods  he  will  obtain  in  exchange. 
If  to-day  the  barriers  against  importation  were  broken  down  and  our  imports  should 
increase  from  two  to  three  hundred  millions,  that  importation  would  create  a  demand 
for  that  amount  of  agricultural  products  to  be  exported  to  pay  for  them,  and  that 
would  increase  the  price  of  farm  products  all  through  the  land.  It  would  distribute 
money  among  the  whole  sixty  millions  of  people,  placing  a  dollar  beside  every  want 
with  which  it  could  be  satisfied.-  He  would  find  that  he  had  a  market  then  at  home 
far  more  valuable  to  him  than  it  would  be  with  the  10  per  cent,  of  importations 
kept  out  and  the  prices  of  all  farm  products  forced  down  so  low  that  the  farmers 
would  have  nothing  with  which  to  buy. 

DIFFERENT  PRICES  OF  WAGES  IN  DIFFERENT  STATES. 

But  it  is  said  that  this  will  injure  our  labor.  It  is  said  a  high  tariff  makes  high 
wages  for  labor.  It  is  said  if  we  reduce  the  tariff  wages  must  be  reduced.  How  is 
it  high  tariff  makes  high  wages  for  labor?  How  can  it  be  explained  ?  Why,  they 
tay,  if  you  increase  the  value  of  the  domestic  product,  the  manufacturer  is  able  to 
pay  higher  wages.  Unquestionably  he  is,  but  does  he  do  it  ?  No.  Mr.  Jay  Gould, 
Avith  his  immense  income  from  his  railroad  property,  is  able  to  pay  his  bootblack 
$500  a  day,  but  does  he  do  it  ?  Oh,  no ;  he  pays  the  market  price  of  the  street.  He 
gets  his  boots  blacked  and  pays  his  nickel  like  a  little  man.  Mr.  Vanderbilt,  from 
the  income  arising  from  the  interest  on  the  immense  amount  of  bonds  of  the  Federal 
■Government  he  has  got,  can  afford  to  pay  his  hostler  $10,000  a  year.  He  is  able  to 
do  it;  his  bonds  enable  him  to  do  it,  but  does  he  do  it?  Oh,  no ;  he  goes  out  into 
the  market  'and  employs  his  labor  at  the  market  value,  and  pays  the  same  price  that 
the  humblest  (.itizen  in  New  York  does. 

High  tariff  does  not  regulate  wages.  Wages  are  regulated  by  demand  and  sap- 
ply  and  the  capacity  of  the  laborer  to  do  the  work  for  which  he  is  employed.  If  high 
tariff  regulated  wages,  bow  is  it  the  wages  in  the  different  States  of  the  Union  are 
different  while  the  tariff  is  all  the  same  from  Maine  to  California  ?  In  every  part  of 
the  territory  of  the  United  States  the  tariff  is  the  same.  How  is  it  the  wages  are  not 
the  same  ?  How  is  it  that  wages  in  the  different  localities  in  the  different  States  are 
different  ?  What  is  the  cause  ?  What  is  it  which  disturbs  the  tariff  and  prevents 
it  from  fixing  a  high  rate  of  wages  all  over  the  country  for  labor  ? 

We  find  by  the  census  the  rate  of  wages  in  the  cotton  industry  is  lower  in 
Rhode  Island  th(  n  in  Pennsylvania,  and  we  find  the  wages  in  the  iron  business  are 
higher  in  Rhode  Island  than  in  Pennsylvania.  Why  is  it  that  so  ?  It  is  not  the  tariff 
that  does  it,  it  is  the  demand  and  supply  of  the  people  to  do  the  work  demanded  of 
them.  There  are  more  cotton  operatives  in  Rhode  Island  and  the  supply  is  greater,  and 
therefore  the  wages  are  lower.  The  same  thing  is  true  about  the  iron  business  in 
Pennsylvania.  The  wages  of  cotton  operatives  in  Pennsylvania  are  higher  because 
there  are  fewer  in  Pennsylvania  than  in  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  it  is  not  the 
tariff  that  regulates  the  wages.  Well,  what  is  it  that  fixes  the  high  rate  of  wages  in 
this  country  ? 

It  is  admitted  by  all  who  are  well  informed  on  this  subject  that  our  rate  of  wages 
is  higher  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world,  that  England  is  higher  than  France,  and 
ihat  the  rate  of  wages  is  higher  in  France  than  in  Germany.  Why  is  this  ?  Ger- 
many and  France  both  have  a  protective  tariff  to  guard  against  the  free-trade  labor 
of  England.  What  then  is  it  that  makes  higher  wages  ?  It  is  coal  and  steam  and 
machinery.  It  is  these  three  powerful  agents  that  multiply  the  product  of  labor 
and  make  it  more  valuable,  and  high  rate  of  wages  means  low  cost  of  product.  A 
liigh  rate  of  wages  means  that  cheap  labor  has  got  to  go;  and  the  history  of  our 
country  in  the  last  fifty  years  demonstrates  that  as  clearly  and  as  conclusively  as  any 
mathematical  problem  can  be  demonstrated. 
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INCREASE  IN  rRODUCTIVE  CAPACITY. 


Fifty  years  ago,  Mr.  Edward  Atkinson  sliows,  it  required  five  persons,  two 
■carders,  two  spinners,  and  one  weaver,  working  by  the  old  methods,  to  make  eight 
yards  of  cloth  in  one  day.  They  got  20  cents  a  day ;  a  dollar  for  the  whole  five. 
*rhe  labor  cost  of  the  cloth  was  12^  cents  a  yard,  and  calculating  800  working  days 
in  a  year,  the  whole  product  of  thfse  five  cheap  laborers  was  2,400  yards  of  cloth  ; 
but  when  coal  ond  steam  and  mncliinery  were  harnessed  together  to  produce  cloth, 
five  persons  today  in  New  England  produce  140.000  yards  of  cloth.  The  labor  cost 
of  the  cloth  is  1.08  cents  per  yard.  The  wages  of  labor,  instead  of  being  $60  a  year, 
or  20  cents  a  day,  is  $287  per  annum  for  each. 

The  result  of  the  labor-saving  machinery  used  was  an  enormous  increase  in 
productive  capacity.  The  result  of  that  was  a  great  increase  in  the  rate  of  wages, 
and  the  further  result  was  a  great  decrease  in  the  cost  of  production.  The  old  hand- 
wheel  and  the  old  methods  of  labor  have  had  to  depart  before  the  all  conquering 
mnrch  of  coal  and  steam  and  machinery.  They  had  to  go  because  the  small  amount 
of  product  of  the  article  drove  them  out  of  the  field.  It  is  not  the  rate  of  wages,  it 
is  the  article  which  the  labor  makes  and  the  cost  at  which  that  article  can  be  pro- 
duced—the lower  cost — which  drives  the  rival  article  out  of  the  market.  Such  is 
the  history  which  has  been  written  in  our  country  in  the  last  half  century. 

Mr.  Edward  Atkinson,  one  of  the  clearest  thinkers  and  writers  on  political 
economy  of  the  present  day,  in  his  little  book  on  The  Distribution  of  -Products,  lays 
down  the  principle  that  high  rate  of  wages  means  low  cost  of  product,  and  low 
rate  of  wages  means  high  cost  of  product.  He  says  that  the  "  cheapest  man  is  the 
one  who  works  the  greatest  amount  of  machinery  with  the  least  stops."  I  read  a 
paragraph  from  his  book,  on  page  44 : 

In  any  given  country  like  the  United  States,  where  the  people  are  substantially  homo- 
greneous,  where  he  means  of  intercommunication  are  ample,  where  there  are  no  hereditary 
or  class  dlstlnctlon.s,  and  where  thore  is  no  artificial  obstruction  to  prevent  commerce,  high 
rates  of  wages  in  money  will  be  the  natural  and  therefore  necessary  result  of  low  cost  of 
production  in  labor. 

Again,  on  page  46,  he  says : 

Hence,  it  follows  that  although  the  total  production  of  any  given  thing  may  not  be  con- 
centrated at  the  very  best  point,  it  will  yet  be  found  to  be  true  that  where  the  conditions 
are  the  best,  the  cost,  measured  in  terms  of  days  of  labor,  will  be  lowest,  and  the  wages, 
measured  in  terms  of  money  per  day,  will  be  the  highest,  the  high  money  wages  being  the 
necessary  consequence  of  the  low  labor  cost.  Conversely,  low  rates  of  money  wages  are 
the  natural  and  necessary  result  of  a  high  labor  cost  of  production. 

Now,  then,  "it  follows,"  he  says,  on  page  56, 

That  the  nation  which  has  diminished  the  quantity  of  human  labor  in  greatest  measure 
by  the  application  of  machinery  produces  goods  at  the  lowest  cost,  and  by  exchange  with 
the  hand  working  nations,  who  still  constitute  the  majority  of  the  people  of  the  world,  is, 
by  way  of  such  exchange,  enabled  to  pay  the  highest  rate  of  wages  in  money,  because  their 
goods  are  made  at  the  lowest  labor  cost. 

In  order  to  prove  that  fact  Mr.  Atkinson  made  an  investigation  into  the  condi- 
tion  of  two  old  manufacturing  houses  in  the  Stale  of  New  Hampshire;  he  com- 
pared two  periods— 1830  with  the  year  1884.  He  found  that  in  1830  the  wages  per 
annum  were  $164  in  gold  to  each  operative.  This  increased  until  1884,  when  it 
amounted  to  f  290  in  gold. 

Now  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  labor  employed.  In  1830  the  total  number  of 
yards  of  cloth  produced  by  each  operative  was  4,321  per  annum,  while  in  1884, 
mainly  by  the  aid  of  improved  machinery,  it  had  been  increased  to  28,032  yards. 
The  cost  of  the  labor  per  yard  was  1.09  cents  in  1830,  and  but  1.07  cents  in  1884. 

Let  us  now  reduce  these  dififerences  to  percentages  and  compare  them  in  that 
form.  There  was,  as  I  have  shown,  a  great  increase  in  the  productive  capacity  of 
each  operative,  but  there  was  a  decrease  in  operatives  per  thousand  spindles  of  60 
per  cent. 

The  pound  of  material  turned  out  by  each  spindle  or  operative  was  taken  as  a 
unit  of  measurement,  and  Mr.  Atkimons  table  shows  that  the  pounds  that  each 
spindle  turned  out  was  increased  22  pt  r  cent.,  and  the  pound  that  each  operative 
turned  out  in  a  day  had  increased  190  percent.;  the  pouiids  that  each  operative 
turned  out  per  hour  increased  240  per  cent.  The  increase  of  wages  of  operatives 
per  hour  (for  the  number  of  hours  were  made  less)  increased  240  per  cent.    The 
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wagfis  of  the  operative  per  annum  had  increased  64  per  cent.,  and  per  hour  94  per 
cent ,  while  the  labor  cost  par  yard  had  decreased  41  per  cent.  The  other  house 
showed  the  same  condition.  It  showed  that  productive  efficiency  had  increased  in 
spindles  376  per  cent.,  in  pounds  per  operative  214  per  cent.,  while  Wages  increased 
77  per  cent.,  and  labor  coit  per  yard  decreased  44  per  cent. 

WHAT  brought    \B0UT   THE  REVOLUTION. 

This  great  revolution  in  production,  wages,  and  cost  is  not  the  work  of  the 
tariff,  but  of  coal,  steam  and  machinery.  These  three  powerful  agents  have  pro- 
duced these  marvelous  results.  The  effects  inevitably  follow  the  cause — high  rate 
of  wages  because  so  much  more  service  is  rendered  the  employer,  low  cost  of  product 
because  so  much  more  is  done  in  a  given  time.  I  repeat  it,  the  tariff  has  had 
nothing  to  do  with  bringing  about  the  great  change,  and  it  is  impotent,  utterly 
impotent,  to  increase  the  rate  of  wages. 

But,  Mr  Chairman,  I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  a  statement 
found  in  the  report  of  the  United  States  Census.  This  is  the  report  in  reference  io 
the  wages  in  the  manufacturing  iodustries  of  the  country,  and  1  call  special  atten- 
tion to  a  report  of  an  ex-manufHctaring  establishment  in  Connecticut.  This  gen- 
tleman who  makes  the  report  compares  the  operations  of  his  house  from  his  books 
in  1840  with  1880.  In  steel  fittiag,  in  ax  making,  each  operative  turned  out  600 
pieces  per  day  in  1 840.  In  1880  each  operative  turned  out  1,250  pieces  per  day. 
Each  operative  received  in  1840  24  cents  per  hundred  pieces,  and  received  in  1880 
20  cents  per  hundred  pieces.  He  earned  in  1840  $1.44  a  day,  and  in  1880,  though  he 
received  less  for  each  piece,  he  earned  $2.50  per  day. 

And  this  table  includes  all  the  different  parts  of  the  manufacture  of  the  ax — 
the  poll-making,  rough-polishing,  tempering,  finishing,  grinding,  painting,  backing, 
etc.;  and  in  every  department  of  this  manufacture  in  making  axes  the  same  rule  is 
observed— that  is,  the  increased  productive  power  increases  the  wages  and  decreases 
the  cost  of  the  product.  That  follows  as  shadow  follows  substance,  as  night  follows 
day  It  is  the  effect  following  the  cause.  It  is  the  cause  producing  the  effect— that 
as  the  laborer  is  more  efficient  and  more  valuable  to  his  employer,  he  is  entitled 
to  and  receives  more  pay.  He  receives  more  wages  by  the  day,  even  though  he  is 
paid  less  for  each  piece  of  work  he  turns  out. 

WAGES  AND  THE  LABOR  COST  COMPARED. 

Now,  was  the  increase  of  the  daily  wages  of  these  operatives  due  to  the  tariff? 
Let  the  manufacturer  answer.  lie  says:  "The  following  table  shows  the  results  of 
labof  saving  machinery,  together  with  the  increase  in  the  efficiency  of  labor  in  the 
manufacture  of  axes,  from  1840  to  1880."  "When  I  saw  these  tables,  proving  the 
principle  so  clearly  presented  and  so  strongly  enforced  by  Mr.  Atkinson,  I  went  to- 
our  very  able  and  efficient  chief  of  labor,  Carroll  D.  Wright,  and  asked  him  to  have 
a  table  like  this  in  the  Census  Report  prepared,  and  to  send  an  intelligent  agent  into 
some  of  the  oldest  houses  in  the  country  and  get  a  statement  from  their  books  and 
send  it  to  me,  that  I  might  see  if  there  was  a  different  result  in  other  establishments. 
I  now  give  you  the  testimony  of  those  houses  to  add  to  the  others. 

There  are  here  seven  establishments.  The  first  one  is  in  Massachusetts.  A 
comparison  is  instituted  between  1849  and  1884,  and  the  industry  is  cotton  print 
cloth.  Each  operative  made  in  1839  in  this  factory  44|  yards  per  day ;  in  1884  he 
made  98.2  yards,  an  increase  of  productive  power  of  120  per  cent.  What  wages  did 
he  get?  The  average  daily  earnings  of  the  laborer  in  1849  were  66  cents,  and  in 
1884  $1.    His  wages  increased  50  per  cent.    The  labor  cost  of  the  product  decreased 

32  per  cent. 

In  that  same  establishment  in  1849  the  wages  of  weavers  were  65  cents  a  day, 
and  each  man  turned  out  113  yards  of  cloth.  In  1884  the  wages  had  risen  to  $1  06, 
and  each  weaver  turned  out  273  yards  of  cloth. 

In  the  second  house,  also  in  Massachusetts,  manufacturing  printed  cloths,  each 
laborer  in  1850  produced  42  yards ;  in  1884  he  produced  102  yards,  an  increase  of 
142  per  cent.  His  earnings  were  65  cents  a  day  in  1850  and  $1.05  in  1884.  The 
increase  in  wages  was  61  per  cent.    The  decrease  in  the  labor  cost  of  the  article  waa 

33  per  cent. 
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The  third  houeo,  mftnufacturing  sheetinff  in  Massachusettfl.  showed  that  each 
lal)orer  in  isr)2  produced  41  yards,  and  in  I086  78  yards  of  cloth.  Ills  productive 
efficiency  increaeed*??  per  cent.  His  wages  increased  49  per  cent.  The  labor  cost 
of  tlie  cloth  decreased  15  per  cent. 

In  the  fourtli  house,  in  New  Hampshire,  manufacturing  printcloth,  each  laborer 
in  ISSa  produced  4'2.5  yards  and  in  1886  108  yards.  The  increase  in  productive 
capacity  was  142  per  cent.  The  increase  in  wages  was  56.7  per  cent.,  and  the  labor 
cost  per  yard  decreased  35  per  cent. 

Witliout  going  all  throu;;h  these  figures  the  facts  as  to  each  one  of  these  houses 
show  in  every  instance  ihnt  the  productive  efficiency  of  the  laborer  had  increased, 
and  that  corresponding  with  that  the  wages  had  increased  and  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
duct had  decreased. 

HIGH  WAGES  MEAN   A  LOW   LABOR  COST. 

But  now  let  us  see  what  effect  a  reduction  of  the  duties  will  have  by  letting  in 
the  goods  of  England  and  other  foreign  countries  into  our  markets  to  compete  with 
our  people  and  to  endanger  the  laborers  of  our  country,  as  it  is  charged  it  will  do. 
I  say  the  same  proposition  for  which  I  have  been  contending  is  demonstrated  again 
when  we  compare  the  laborer  of  this  country  with  the  laborer  of  England.  We 
produce  cheaper  than  in  England  because  a  high  rate  of  wages  means  low  cost  of 
product,  and  a  higher  rate  of  wages  means  lower  cost  of  product,  and  the  highest 
rate  of  w^es  means  lowest  cost  of  product. 

Mr.  Wright,  Chief  of  the  Labor  Bureau,  instituted  a  most  painstaking  examina- 
tion into  the  rates  of  labor  in  England  and  Massachussetts  a  few  years  ago,  and 
showed  the  rates  of  labor  higher  in  this  country  than  in  England;  12  per  cent,  higher 
in  cotton  manufacture;  25  per  cent,  in  the  manufacture  of  woolens,  26  per  cent,  in 
iron  and  steel,  128  per  cent,  in  boots  and  shoes.  That  would  seem  to  indicate, 
according  to  the  philosophy  which  has  been  taught  in  this  country  by  protectionists 
for  many  years,  that  we  are  on  the  road  to  ruin  because  our  rate  of  labor  is  higher 
than  in  England  and  other  countries.  But  the  reverse  of  that  proposition  is  true ; 
and  the  fact  that  the  rate  of  wages  is  higher  here  than  in  England  shows  that  Eng- 
land  is  distanced  in  the  great  industrial  contest  into  which  she  has  entered. 

Now  let  me  give  you  an  instance  here  in  boots  and  shoes.  If  we  pay  so  much 
higher  wages  in  producing  boots  and  shoes,  if  the  proposition  we  hear  on  the  other 
side  be  true,  we  cannot  enter  into  any  contest  with  Great  Britain  when  we  pay  128 
per  cent,  higher  wages  than  she  does.  Yet  we  import  no  boots  and  shoes  at  30  per 
cent,  duty  from  England.  We  make  the  cheapest  boots  and  shoes  and  the  finest 
made  in  the  world.  In  that  England  cannot  contest  with  us;  and  the  fact  that  the 
rate  of  wages  is  so  much  higher  here  than  in  England  shows  that  she  is  far  behind 
in  the  race. 

Let  us  see.  Here  is  a  gentleman  writing  in  Harper's  Magazine  in  1885,  a  very 
able  article  entitled  "A  pair  of  shoes."  He  takes  the  history  of  the  hide  from  the 
cow  and  follows  it  through  all  its  mutations  into  the  finest  products  of  manufacture. 
This  is  not  an  article  on  wages;  but  it  contains  a  paragraph  on  wages.  Mr.  Howard 
Newhall  is  the  writer.    He  says : 

American  ladies'  shoea  wholesalins:  at  $1.50  per  pair,  cost  for  labor  of  making  25  cents. 
BnRlish  ladifs'  shoes  wliolesalinR  at  f  1  50  per  pa  r,  cost  for  labor  of  making  31  cents.  Amer- 
ican men's  slioee  wholosalirnr  at  I3.H0  per  pair,  cost  for  labor  of  making  33  cents.  English 
men's  shoes  wholesaling  at  »2.60  per  pair,  cost  for  labor  of  making  50  cents.  In  the  report 
of  the  Massachusetts  bureau  of  statistics  for  1884  the  general  average  weekly  wage  in 
Massachusetts  is  given  as  128.9  per  cent,  higher  than  in  Great  Britain.  The  general  aver-^ 
age  weekly  wage  in  Massaohusetta  is  given  as  f  11.63  per  week,  and  in  Qreat  Britain,  $5.(%. 

Now,  what  is  the  solution  of  all  this?  What  does  it  mean?  In  Massachusetts 
wages  are  12^.9  per  cent.hiiiher  than  they  are  in  Great  Britain,  but  the  labor  cost  of 
a  pair  of  ladies'  shoes  in  Massachusetts  is  less  than  the  labor  cost  of  a  like  pair  of 
shoes  in  Great  Britain.  The  cost  is  M  cents  in  Massachusetts  against  34  cents  in 
England .  The  labor  cost  of  men's  sloes  in  Massachusetts  is  33  cents  per  pair;  the 
labor  cost  of  men's  shoes  in  England  is  50  cents.  If  our  people  are  to  be  injured  by 
the  importation  of  English  shoes  into  this  country  the  English  shoe  must  be  pro- 
duced at  a  lower  cost  than  the  American  shoe;  otherwise  it  cannot  take  the  market. 
85 
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It  is  not  the  rates  of  "wages  in  England  and  in  America  respectively,  $5.08 
against  $11.63,  tbat  we  have  to  consider,  but  it  is  the  labor  cost  of  a  pair  of  shoes. 
Now,  the  man  holds  the  market  who  can  sell  his  goods  cheapest*,  and  the  man  can 
sell  cheapest  who  gets  his  goods  at  the  lowest  cost,  and  that  is  the  man  in  Massa- 
chusetts. What,  then,  does  this  difference  of  wages  mean,  $11.63  per  week  in 
Massachusetts  against  $5.08  in  England?  It  simply  means  increased  productive 
efficiency ;  it  means  that  the  productive  efficiency  of  the  American  workman  engaged 
in  this  industry  is  greater  than  that  of  the  British  workman  by  128.9  per  cent. 

In  order  for  the  American  to  earn  his  $11.63  a  week  he  makes  35  pairs  of  men's 
shoes  in  a  week  ;  the  Englishman  to  earn  his  $5.08  a  week,  makes  10  pairs  of  men's 
shoes.  In  order  for  the  American  workman  to  earn  his  $11.63  per  week  he  makes 
46  pairs  of  ladies'  shoes;  in  order  for  the  Englisliman  to  earn  his  $5.08  per  week  he 
makes  15  pairs  of  ladies'  shoes.  The  tariff  did  not  make  the  American  working- 
man's  wages  $11  63  per  week.  It  was  the  number  of  shoes  he  made  that  regulated 
his  wages,  and  superior  skill  in  using  machinery  gave  him  the  capacity  to  make 
more  shoes  than  the  Englishman. 

Here  is  the  solution  of  the  whole  question,  and  the  principle  is  the  same  that  I 
have  been  supporting  all  a'ong.  That  principle  in  that  the  higher  rate  of  wages 
means  a  higher  productive  power  ;  it  is  increased  pay  for  increased  work ;  it  is  not 
the  tariff;  it  is  more  work;  it  is  more  efficient  work  ;  it  is  better  work ;  it  is  cheaper 
work.  It  is  that  that  holds  the  market;  and  it  holds  the  boot  and  shoe  market  of 
this  country  against  the  importation  of  a  single  pair  of  shoes  from  Great  Britain, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  wages  there  are  $5.08  a  week  as  against  $11.63  in 
Massachusetts. 

APPLIED  TO  THE   COTTON  MANUFACTURE. 

A  few  years  ago.in  1879,  our  English  friends  across  the  water  took  alarm  about 
the  growth  and  development  of  our  cotton  industry  in  the  United  States,  and  they 
sent  an  expert — a  gentleman  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  cotton  business  of 
England — to  the  United  States  to  make  a  thorough  and  searching  investigation  into 
the  whole  business  of  cotton  manufacture  in  this  country,  and  to  report  to  them 
whether  their  industry  was  imperiled  by  that  of  the  United  States.  That  gentleman 
went  to  New  England,  the  seat  of  the  cotton  industry  in  this  country.  He  made  a 
thorough  and  searching  investigation,  and  in  every  instance  he  showed  that  we 
could  produce  cotton  goods  at  a  lower  labor  cost  than  they  could  be  produced  at  any 
point  in  Great  Britain .  I  have  here  the  tabular  statement  that  he  gave  to  his  peo- 
ple when  he  returned. 

The  following  are  the  rates  of  wages  for  weaving  and  spinning  cloths 
in  some  of  the  principal  districts  of  England  and  America,  as  shown  by  his  report: 

A  piece  28  inches,  56  reeds,  14  picks  (?),  60  by  56,  58  yards,  costs  at  Ashton- 
under-Lyne,  in  England,  24.68  cents  to  weave;  in  Rhode  Island  it  costs  16  82  cents. 
At  Blackburn,  in  England,  it  costs  25.4  cents;  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  it  costs  17  26 
cents;  at  Stockport,  England,  25.4  cents;  at  Fall  River,  19.96  cents;  at  Hyde,  Eng- 
land, 25  28  cents;  at  Lowell,  19.96  cents.  In  every  instance  the  labor  cost  of  the 
production  of  the  cotton  goods  is  lower  here  than  in  England.  Now  let  us  turn  to 
the  summary.  At  Fall  River  the  wages  in  a  ])ound  of  print  cloth,  about  7  yards,  is 
6.907  cents;  at  Lowell  it  is  6.882  cents;  in  Rhode  Island  it  is  6.432;  in  Pennsylvania, 
6.44;  in  England  6.96  cents.  In  every  place  in  the  United  States,  in  Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island,  the  labor  cost  of  producing  a  pound  of  print  cloth 
was  lower  than  at  any  point  in  England. 

Now,  Mr.  Chbirman,  when  we  come  to  look  at  the  last  column  of  these  figures 
the  picture  changes.  What  do  we  find  when  we  come  to  look  at  the  total  product, 
■with  the  cost  of  the  material  thrown  in,  and  all  the  other  elements  besides  labor? 
While  the  labor  cost  is  lowest  in  the  United  States,  where  the  rate  of  wages  is 
highest,  yet  when  we  come  to  examine  the  cos^  of  the  material,  England  beats  us, 
because  she  produces  the  goods  at  a  total  cost  lower  than  ours.  It  is  not  the 
labor  that  causes  this  difference ;  it  is  the  cost  of  the  material.  The  machinery 
by  which  you  run  your  establishments  costs  you  45  per  cent ;  your  dye-stuffs  are 
more  costly  than  in  England ;  all  these  things  which  enter  into  the  manufacture 
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of  goods  cost  more  here  than  on  the  other  side.  But  do  not  charge  this  incrtased 
■cost  to  labor.  You  aro  not  paying  the  laborer,  in  proportion  to  the  work  that  he 
does,  as  much  as  he  receives  in  England. 

Now,  when  we  come  to  look  at  the  total  cost  of  this  pound  of  calico  cloth  we  find 
that  at  Fall  River  it  is  14  cents  (leaving  off  fractions) ;  at  Lowell,  13  cents ;  in  Rhode 
Island,  11  cents;  in  Pennsylvania,  15  cents;  in  England,  13  cents  England  pro- 
duces the  goods  at  a  total  cost  less  than  ours,  and  that  gives  her  the  market ;  but 
while  the  goods  cost  more  here,  she  pays  more  in  the  form  of  wages. 

Now,  when  this  gentleman  goes  back  home  after  this  gent-ral  survey  of  the 
whole  business  he  reports  to  his  people  elaborately.    This  is  his  language : 

While,  however,  the  American  nation  heaps  liutles  upon  the  Import  of  foreign  machinery, 
thus  Increaslnjr  the  price  of  mill  construction,  and  In  other  ways  by  her  tarlfT  arrangementa 
artlfloially  raising  the  cost  of  production,  American  manufactures  will  continue  too  high 
in  price  to  compile  with  English  in  all  but  exceptional  cases. 

Now,  this  statement  in  regard  to  the  cotton  industry  is  supported  by  a  state- 
ment from  Secretary  Blaine.  A  few  years  ago,  while  he  was  Secretary  of  State,  he 
said  in  his  report,  in  speaking  of  the  cotton  industry  : 

Undoubtedly  the  inequalities  in  the  wages  of  English  and  American  operatives  are  more 
than  equalized  by  the  greater  efficiency  of  the  latter  and  their  longer  hours  of  laljor.  If  this 
should  prove  to  bo  a  fact  in  practice,  as  seems  to  be  pmven  from  official  statistics,  it  will 
be  a  very  imi)ortant  clement  in  the  establishment  of  our  ability  to  compete  with  England  for 
our  share  of  the  cotton  tnide  of  the  world. 

COMPARATIVE  BE8ULT3  FROM   THB   SYSTEM, 

England  with  a  higher  rate  of  wages  exports  annually  into  Germany  cotton 
yarns  to  the  value  of  ten  to  eleven  millions  of  dollars,  and  that  over  a  duty,  if  I 
remember  rightly,  of  10  per  cent.  The  German  manufacturers  find  that  they  can 
buy  cotton  yams  cheaper  in  England,  where  the  rate  of  wages  is  much  higher  than 
in  Germany.  If  we  look  at  these  tables  we  will  see  the  reason.  Here  are  two  tables 
giving  the  labor  cost  and  whole  cost  of  spinning  cotton  yarns  of  any  number  from 
1  up  to  177.  One  is  the  cost  in  Alsace,  Germany,  and  the  other  in  England,  and 
they  show  that  in  every  number  the  labor  cost  and  the  whole  cost  per  pound  are 
less  in  England  than  in  Germany,  notwithstanding  the  higher  rate  of  wages  which 
is  paid  in  England. 

Js  it  the  tariff  that  makes  English  wages  higher  than  German  ?  Germany  has 
the  tariff  but  England  has  the  trade.  If  these  ttatements  are  true,  what  is  there  to 
prevent  us  from  being  the  greatest  manufacturing  and  exporting  country  of  the 
world?  We  are  the  gnatest  agricultural  people  in  the  world.  We  exceed  all 
others  in  the  products  of  manufacture,  but  we  export  next  to  nothing  of  our 
product.  Why  should  we  not  export  the  three  hundred  and  seventy  five  millions 
of  cotton  goods  which  England  is  now  exporting  V  She  buys  her  cotton  from  us, 
pays  the  cost  of  transportation  to  her  factories,  makes  the  goods,  and  sends  them  all 
over  the  world.  That  trade,  at  least  the  most  of  it,  is  ours  whenever  we  get  ready 
to  take  it. 

IT  IS  NOT  AN  AMERICAN  POLIOT. 

This  policy  which  is  being  pursued  now  may  for  awhile  satisfy  the  demands  of  the 
capitalist  who  has  money  invested  in  the  various  factories  and  enterprises  of  that 
kind  throughout  the  country.  They  may  be  able  by  the  aid  of  these  pools  and  trusts 
and  combinations  which  seem  to  be  springing  out  of  the  earth  all  around  us  to  secure 
for  a  time  the  capital  invested ;  but  what,  I  ask  you,  is  to  become  in  the  mean  time 
of  the  poor  laborer  when  they  shut  off  their  fires,  when  they  turn  him  into  the 
streets,  and  determine  that  they  will  limit  the  product  of  their  establishments  in 
order  to  keep  up  prices  so  as  to  save  the  profits  on  their  investments  ?  What  is  to 
become  of  the  cotton  and  the  iron  and  the  wool,  and  all  of  the  other  interests  that 
depend  upon  capital  investt  d  in  manufacturing  enterprises  ?  Where  are  our  markets 
when  our  factories  are  closed,  when  the  wheels  are  still,  when  the  fires  are  banked, 
and  their  laborers  wandering  as  paupers  around  the  streets  seeking  employment, 
which  is  not  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  land  ?  And  yet  they  call  this  the 
American  policy. 
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I  repel  it;  it  is  not  American.  It  is  the  reverse  of  American.  That  policy  i» 
American  which  clings  most  closely  to  the  fundamental  idea  that  underlies  our 
institutions  and  upon  which  the  whole  superstructure  of  our  Government  is  erected, 
and  that  idea  is  freedom — freedom  secured  by  the  guaranties  of  government ;  freedon* 
to  think,  to  speak,  to  write  ;  freedom  to  go  where  we  please,  select  our  own  occupa- 
tions ;  freedom  to  labor  when  we  please  and  where  we  please  ;  freedom  to  receive 
and  enjoy  all  the  results  of  our  labor;  freedom  to  sell  our  products,  and  freedom  to- 
buy  the  products  of  others,  and  freedom  to  markets  for  the  products  of  our  labor 
without  which  the  freedom  of  labor  is  restricted  and  denied.  Freedom  from 
restraints  in  working  and  marketing  the  products  of  our  toil,  except  such  as  may  be- 
necessary  in  the  interest  of  the  Government.  Freedom  from  all  unnecessary  burdens  ; 
freedom  from  all  exactions  upon  the  citizen  except  such  as  may  be  necessary  to 
support  an  honest,  efficient,  and  economical  administration  of  the  Government  that 
guarantees  him  protection  to  "  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness ;  "  freedom 
from  all  taxation  except  that  which  is  levied  for  the  support  of  the  Government ; 
freedom  from  taxation  levied  for  the  purpose  of  enriching  favored  classes  by  the 
spoliation  and  plunder  f)f  the  people ;  freedom  from  all  systems  of  taxation  that  do 
not  fall  with  "  equal  and  exact  justice  upon  all  ' — that  do  not  raise  the  revenues- 
of  government  in  the  way  tliat  is  least  burdensome  to  the  people  and  with  the  least 
possible  disturbance  to  their  business.  *  That  is  the  American  policy. 

TARIFF  AND  LABOR  COST   IN  .BLANKETS  AND  FLANNELS. 

The  tariff  is  not  intended  to  and  does  not  benefit  labor.  The  benefit  of  the 
tariff  never  passes  beyond  the  pocket  of  the  manufacturer,  and  to  the  pockets  of 
his  workmen. 

I  find  in  this  report  one  pair  of  five-pound  blankets.  The  whole  cost  as 
stated  by  the  manufacturer  is  $2.51.  The  labor  cost  he  paid  for  making  them 
is  35  cents.  The  present  tarifi  is  $1  90.  Now,  here  is  $1.55  in  this  tariff  over 
and  above  the  entire  labor  cost  of  these  blankets.  Why  did  not  that  manufac- 
turer go  and  give  that  money  to  the  laborer?  He  is  able  to  doit.  Here  is  a  tariff 
that  gives  him  fl.90  on  that  pair  of  blankets  for  the  benefit  of  his  lalwrer,  but 
notwithstanding  thai  the  tariff  was  imposed  for  the  benefit  of  American  labor  and  to 
preserve  high  wages,  every  dollar  of  that  tariff  went  into  the  manufacturer's  pocket. 
The  poor  fellow  who  made  the  blankets  got  35  cents  and  the  manufacturer  kept 
the  $1.90. 

Mr.  Grain.  Will  the  gentleman  please  state  how  much  the  committee  has 
reduced  that  duty  ? 

Mr.  Mills.    To  $1.00  from  $1.90. 

Take  another  pair  of  5-pound  blankets.  The  total  cost  is  $3.70.  The  labor  cost 
is  70  cents.  The  taritt  is  $1.98.  Now,  how  strange  it  is  that  none  of  these  sums  that 
were  intended  for  the  laborer  ever  get  beyond  the  pocket  of  the  manufacturer. 
Why  is  it,  when  the  American  Congress  enacted  this  legislation  for  the  benefit  of 
our  labor,  that  every  dollar  of  this  aid  intended" for  labor  stops  in  the  pockets  of  the 
manufacturer,  who  goes  into  the  highways  and  hedges  and  hires  his  laborer  at  the 
lowest  price  for  which  he  can  get  him  in  the  market  and  then  pockets  the  tariff 
benefits  that  we  are  told  every  day  is  intended  for  the  laborer  alone — for  the  benefit 
of  labor. 

Here  is  another  pair  of  5-pound  blankets.  The  cost  is  $3.39.  The  labor  cost 
paid  by  this  manufacturer,  he  says  himself,  is  61  cents.  The  tariff  is  $3.55.  In  the 
pending  bill  we  have  left  him  $1.35,  and  we  have  left  the  other  man  $1.C8.  And  we 
have  left  all  along  not  only  enough  to  cover  the  difference,  if  there  was  any  differ- 
ence, between  the  labor  cost  of  production  in  Europe  and  the  labor  cost  of  produc- 
tion in  this  country,  but  we  have  left  enough  to  pay  for  all  the  labor  and  a  bonus 
besides. 

Let  us  go  on  a  litttle  further.  Here  is  1  yard  of  flannel,  weighing  4  ounces ;  it 
cost  18  cents,  of  which  the  laborer  got  8  cents ;  the  tariff  on  it  is  8  cents.  How  is  it 
that  the  whole  8  cents  did  not  get  into  the  pockets  of  the  laborer  ?  Is  it  not  strange- 
that  those  who  made  the  tariff  and  fastened  upon  the  people  these  war  rates  in  a 
time  of  profound  peace,  and  who  arc  now  constantly  assailing  the  Democratic  party 
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because  it  is  untrue  to  the  worklnj^man,  did  not  make  some  provision  by  which  the 
generous  bounty  they  gave  should  reach  the  jjocket  of  him  for  whom  they  said  it 
was  intended  ?  They  charge  that  we  are  trying  to  strike  down  the  labor  of  the 
<x)untry.  Why  do  tliey  not  see  that  the  money  they  are  taking  out  of  the  hard 
earnings  of  the  people  is  delivered  in  good  faith  to  the  workman  ? 

One  yard  of  cassimere  weighing  10  ounces  costs  $1.88;  tlie  labor  coat  is  20 
cents;  the  tariflduty  is  80  cents.  One  pound  of  sewing  silk  costs  $5.06;  the  cost 
for  labor  is  85  cents ;  the  tariff  is  $1.09.  One  gallon  of  linseed  oil  costs  46  cents ; 
the  labor  cost  is  2  cents ;  the  tariff  cost  is  25  cents.  One  ton  of  bar-iron  costs  $31 ; 
the  labor  cost  is  $10;  the  tariff  fixes  several  rates  for  bar-iron.  I  give  the  lowest 
rate.  $17.92.  One  ton  of  foundry  pig-iron  costs  $11 ;  the  labor  costs  $1.64;  the  tariff 
is  $6.72. 

WHERB  OTHEB    RATES  GO. 

Let  us  take  Bessemer-steel  rails.  We  are  told  that  the  steel-rail  industry  is  in 
^reat  danger  of  utterly  perishing  away  and  departing  from  this  continent,  because 
we  propose  to  reduce  the  duty  from  $17  to  $11. 

The  whole  cost  is  put  down  at  $31,  the  labor  cost  at  $7.57;  the  tariff  is  $17. 
The  manufacturer  has  $9.43  more  for  each  ton  than  all  the  labor  cost.  The  labor 
cost  of  this  ton  is  exceptionally  high.  I  have  a  statement  of  the  labor  cost  of  a  ton 
of  steel  rails  at  Bethlehem,  Pa  ,  taken  recently  by  Mr.  Schoenof,  and  it  shows  labor 
cost  there  $3.85  per  ton.  The  labor  cost  of  a  ton  of  steel  rails  in  England  is  not  one 
doHar  cheaper  than  here.  Mr.  Schoenof  informs  me  that  a  ton  of  bar-iron  costs,  for 
labor,  in  England  about  $7.75,  and  here  about  $8.  But  let  us  leave  these  and  pro- 
ceed with  tlie  official  figures.  A  keg  of  steel  nails  costs  $2  34;  the  labor  cost  is  07 
cents,  the  tariff  is  $1.35.  A  ton  of  pipe-iron  costs  $34.57;  labor  cost,  $12.26,  the  tariff 
is  $'32  40. 

Here  is  a  C4ir- wheel  weighing  500  pounds ;  cost  $13;  labor  cost  85  cente ;  tariff 
rate  is  2i  cents  per  pound,  equivalent  to  $12.50,  to  cover  a  labor  cost  of  8o  cents ! 
Why,  Mr.  Cliairman,  these  laborers  of  ours  ought  to  get  immensely  rich  if  they  could 
get  all  that  Congress  votes  to  them,  if  the  manufacturers  did  not  stop  the  bounties 
intended  by  the  Government  to  reach  the  pockets  of  the  workingmen. 

Here  is  a  coarse  wool  suit  of  clothes  sucii  as  our  working  people  wear  in  their 
daily  toil  in  the  shop  and  field.  The  whole  cost  is  $12.  The  laLor  cost  is  $2.  The 
tariff  duty  is  40  cents  per  pound  and  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  As  the  weight  of  the 
suit  is  not  given,  we  cannot  get  the  exact  tariff,  but  the  duty  on  woolen  clothes 
imported  last  year  averaged  54  per  cent.,  and  at  that  rate  the  tariff  btands  $0.48  to 
cover  $2  of  labor  cost. 

A  cotton  suit  costs  $10.50 ;  the  labor  cost  is  $1.65 ;  the  tariff  is  $3.67.  A  dozen 
goblets  cost  48  cents:  the  labor  cost,  15  cents ;  tariff.  19  cents.  White  lead,  by  the 
bundred  weight,  $9.50 ;  labor  cost,  50  cents ;  tariff,  $3.  A  hundred  weight  of  mixed 
paints,  $8;  labor  cost,  41  cents;  tariff,  $2. 

GIVE  LABOR  SOME  REAL   RELIEF. 

Now,  gentlemen,  the  time  has  come,  afrer  all  these  taxes  on  wealth  have  been 
6wept  away,  after  the  people  of  this  country  have  been  bearing  for  years  these 
enormous  burdens  that  have  been  levied  on  the  necessaries  of  life;  now,  when 
"trusts,"  and  "combinations,"  and  "pools"  are  arising  all  around  us  to  limit  produc- 
4ioD,  to  increase  prices,  to  make  the  laborer's  lot  harder  and  darker — now  the  time 
has  come  fur  us  to  do  something,  not  for  clas.ses,  but  for  the  great  masses  of  our 
people. 

I  hope  and  trust  that  the  bill  which  wc  have  presented  to  you  and  .which  has 
met  with  favor  throughout  the  whole  country  will  receive  a  majority  of  your  votes, 
a  majority  of  the  votes  of  the  Senate,  and  liecome  a  law.  I  earnestly  hope  when 
the  Treasury  is  full  to  overflowing  of  the  people's  hard  earnings,  you  will  lighten 
their  burden,  and  reduce  the  taxes  on  the  necessaries  of  life. 

Although  the  bill  we  propose  is  not  all  that  we  could  have  asked,  although  it  is 
a  very  moderate  bill,  yet  it  will  send  comfort  and  iiappiness  into  the  homes  and 
bosoms  of  the  poor  laboring  people  of  this  country,  and  I  ask  you  now  in  behalf  of 
them  to  consider  their  claims  and  help  to  reduce  the  burdens  that  have  so  long  been 
laid  upon  their  shoulders. 
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THE  TWO  PERIODS  CONSIDERED  WITH  RESPECT  TO  LABOR  COST. 


i 

xt 

s 

o 

s 

Periods. 

State. 

Increase 

in 
product. 

Increase 

in 
wages. 

If  wages  of  tirst  period 
prevailed  in  second 
and  were  applicable 
to  product  of  sec- 
ond,  the  following 
would  be — 

Decrease 
of  labor 

Labor 
cost  per 

unit  of 
measure. 

Per  cent  of 
such  labor 
cost  of  la- 
bor cost  of 
first  period 

cost  per 

unit  of 

measure. 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 

1849-1884... 
ia'50-1884... 
ia'52-1886. . . 
1855-1886... 
ia58-1886. . . 
1858-1887... 
1860-1886... 
J 

Massachusetts 

Massachusetts 

Massachusetts 

New  Hampshire 

Massaclmsctts 

Massachusetts 

New  Yoric 

Per  cent. 

120.6 

142.8 

77.0 

142.3 

113.3 

69.0 

54.4 

Per  cent. 
50.0 
61.5 
49.3 
56.7 
42.9 
20.0 
88.0 

$0.00(5792 
0.006.372 
0.009178 
0.006504 
0.328125 
0.059110 
1.311428 

45.3 
41.2 
56.5 
41.3 
46.8 
59.1 
64.8 

I'er  cent. 
82.0 
3.3.4 
15.r 

a5.8 

83.3 
29.0 
10.6. 

III. 

IMPORTING  LABOR  UNDER  CONTRACT. 

HOW  STRIKES  HAVE   INCREASED  UNDER  OUR   SYSTEM  OF    TAXATION    AND    LABOR 

HAS  BEEN   IMPORTED  WITHOUT  LET  OR  HINDRANCE. 

From  the  Speec/i  of  Benton  McMlUin,  of  Tennesne,  April  24, 1888. 

I  wish  to  quote  from  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  to  show  that 
twenty-seven  years  of  alleged  protection  has  not  resulted  in  that  peace,  quiet,  and 
prosperity  to  the  laborers  which  it  was  claimed  would  follow  it. 

In  the  six  years  from  1881  to  1886  there  have  been  strikes  iu  22,336  establish- 
ments. Of  these  16,602,  or  74.74  per  cent.,  were  in  the  States  of  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, Massachusetts,  Ohio,  and  Illinois,  where  protection  is  claimed  to  have 
wrought  such  wonders  for  the  laboring  man. 

There  were  lockouts  during  the  same  period  in  2,183  establishments.  Of  these 
1,981,  or  90  8  per  cent ,  occurred  in  the  five  States  named.  The  number  of  employes 
striking  and  involved  was  1,324.153.  In  addition  to  these  there  ^ere  159,548 
employes  locked  out,  31.22  per  cent,  of  whom  were  females. 

Of  the  22,336  establishments  in  which  strikes  occurred,  the  strikes  in  18,343, 
or  83.13  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  were  ordered  by  labor  organizations ;  while  of  the 
2,183  establishments  in  which  lockouts  occurred,  1,753,  or  80.34  per  cent.,  were 
ordered  by  conobinations  of  managers. 

Concerning  the  loss  to  employes  resulting  from  these  disturbances  the  report 
says : 

Understandingr,  then,  the  dlfBculties  In  aacertainiaar  the  exact  loss  of  employers  and 
employes  as  resultintr  from  strikes  and  lockouts,  reference  may  bo  had  to  the  summaries, 
where  the  Information  which  has  been  collected  is  grouped.  The  los-»  to  the  strikers,  as 
(riven  In  these  tables,  for  the  period  Involved  was  $.')l,8in  IB:}.  The  loss  to  employes  throujrh 
lockouts  for  the  same  period  was  ;f'*,132,717 ;  or  a  total  wnpre  loss  to  employes  or  $.')9,951,8i90. 
This  lo-s  occurred  for  both  strikes  and  lockouts  In  24,518  establishmems,  or  an  average 
loss  of  t2,446  to  each  establishment,  and  of  nearly  f40  to  each  person  involved. 
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LABOK    CONDITIONS   NOT   SATISFACTORY. 

Will  any  genlleman  say,  in  the  face  of  these  great  disturbances,  that  the  condi- 
tion of  the  labor  of  this  Qountry  is  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  laborer  ?  Has  he 
derived  that  unmixed  blessing  from  high  taxation  which  was  promised  him  ?  The 
tendency  of  our  present  legislation,  I  regret  to  say,  is  to  make  millionaires  and 
paupers.  Under  the  lower  tariff  rates  of  years  gone  by,  when  taxation  was  imposed 
to  carry  on  the  Government,  the  word  "  tramp'  was  not  daily  and  hourly  heard. 
The  Anarchist,  the  Socialist,  and  the  Communist  were  also  unknown  in  our 
midst. 

Our  rate  of  wages  is  higher  than  the  rate  in  the  Old  World,  and  would  be 
under  any  tariflT law  that  we  would  impose.  If  tariffs  give  high  wages,  why  is  it 
that  labor  in  England  is  so  much  higher  than  it  is  in  France  or  Germany,  the 
latter  countries  having  protective  tariffs  and  England  having  none?  Why  is  it 
that  our  manufacturing  journals  of  this  country  begin  to  declare  that  the  danger 
of  our  people  lies  in  the  cheap  labor  of  Germany  instead  of  the  cheap  labor  of 
England  ? 

With  the  highest- priced  labor  in  the  world,  we  send  over  their  tariffs  to  Ger- 
many and  Prance,  having  the  cheap  labor,  machinery,  stoves,  ranges,  hardware, 
tools,  machine  needles,  mechanical  and  scientific  instruments,  cutlery,  fire-arms, 
printing  presses,  lockg,  hinges,  sewing  machines,  clocks,  watches  and  pianos,  and 
SO  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  trace  the  relation  I  find  that  the  more  labor  we  get  into 
a  commodity  the  more  certainly  we  can  compete  successfully  with  the  old  country. 
One  of  the  manufacturers  of  pianos  alone  in  this  country  sends  five  hundred  pianos 
per  annum  to  England. 

WHAT  THE  TARIFF   BILL  DOES. 

The  bill  we  present  for  consideration  proposes  to  take  $878,000  off  of  chemicals; 
$1,756,000  off  of  earthen  and  glassware;  $11,480,000  off  of  sugar;  $381,000  off  of 
provisions;  $227,000  off  of  cotton  goods;  $2,042,000  off  of  hemp,  jute,  and  flax 
goods;  $12,330,000  off  of  woolens;  $3,000  off  of  books  and  papers, and  $1,090,000 
off  of  sundries.  It  is  also  proposed  to  add  to  your  free  list  flax,  hemp,  jute, 
chemicals,  salt,  tin  plate,  wool,  and  other  things,  amounting  to  $22  189,000,  making 
in  all  a  tariff  reduction  of  $53,720,000.  It  proposes  to  make  reductions  in  the 
internal  revenue  of  $24,455,000,  or  a  grand  total  of  tax  reduction  from  tariff  and 
internal  revenue  sources  of  $78,176,000— more  than  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  to  every 
individual,  or  $0  for  every  family  in  the  United  States.  And  the  plain,  simple 
question  presented  here  today  is  :  Will  we  take  this  burden  off  or  will  we  leave  it 
on?  Will  we  free  commerce,  leaving  it  unshackled,  or  will  we  keep  it  hampered? 
Will  we  continue  to  hoard  up  a  corrupting  surplus,  or  will  we  leave  the  money  in 
the  pockets  of  the  people,  where  it  justly  belongs?  These  are  the  subjects  upon 
which  we  are  to  act. 

WHAT  THE   PROTECTION  LEADERS  DID  FOR  LABOR. 

I  wish  to  compare  the  record  of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Kelley) 
with  that  of  the  distinguished  President  of  the  United  States,  whose  message  he 
criticises.  Let  us  compare  their  action  on  one  subject  that  is  of  vital  importance  to 
the  laboring  man,  and  see  if  we  can  not  get  some  additional  light.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  was  a  member  of  CongresrS  in  1864,  and  on  the  anniversary  of 
our  country's  liberty  an  act  was  passed  by  him  and  those  acting  witn  him  which  has 
only  to  be  read  to  be  most  heartily  despised.  It  is  what  is  now  known  as  the 
"contract  labor  law."  There  was  a  clause  in  the  Constitution  which  forbade  the 
re-establishment  of  the  African  slave  trade,  but  this  opening  of  something  like  a 
Caucasian  slave  trade  was  made  legitimate  by  the  statute  which  I  send  to  the  Clerk's 
desk  to  be  read. 

St  c.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  all  contracts  that  shall  bo  made  by  emigrants  to 
the  United  States  in  foreign  countries,  in  conformity  to  regulations  that  may  be  established 
by  the  said  commi8«ioner,  whereby  emigrants  shall  pledge  the  wages  of  iheir  labor  for  $, 
term  not  exceeding  twelve  months,  to  repiy  the  exiJenses  of  their  emigration,  shall  be  held 
to  be  valid  in  law.  and  may  be  enforced  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  several 
States  and  Territories ;  and  such  advances,  if  so  stipulated  in  the  contract,  and  the  contract 
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be  recorded  in  the  recorder's  office  In  the  country  where  the  emigrant  shall  settle,  shall 
operate  as  h  lien  upon  any  land  thereafter  ac(iulrod  by  the  •iminiRrrant,  whether  under  the 
homestead  law  when  the  title  is  eonsuiiimatrfd,  or  on  proporty  otherwise  acquired  until  liqui- 
dated by  the  oinlRrant ;  but  nothinR  heroin  foii'ained  shall  be  deemed  to  authorise  any 
contract  contravenInK  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  or  creating  in  any  way  the 
relation  of  slavery  or  servitude.    (U.  8.  Stats,  at  largre,  vol.  15,  ISft'J-'te.) 

Not  only  were  foreignera  to  be  brought  here  by  contract,  but  their  services  for 
a  year  were  made  liable  for  the  fuUillment  of  the  contracts,  and  any  little  home 
which  they  acciuired  by  purchase,  or  even  under  the  homestead  act,  was  to  be  swept 
away  from  them  and  tiieir  children  to  satisfy  the  rapacity  of  the  contractors  who 
brought  them  over.  Whenever  tlie  operatives  in  an  American  mine  or  at  an  Ameri- 
can furnace  became  dissatisfied  with  their  wages  and  struck  for  better  pay,  all  that 
the  mine  or  furnace  Owner  had  to  do  was  to  send  his  agent  abroad  to  the  densely 
populated  regions,  to  the  poor  and  squalid  inhabitants  of  Russia,  Poland,  Italy,  or 
other  oppressed  region,  contract  for  laborers  to  take  the  places  of  the  strikers,  and 
the  machinery  worked  smoothly  again.  Whole  colonies  of  American  citizens  have 
been  swept  away  from  their  places  of  labor  in  this  manner. 

Who  was  it  that  originated  a  bill  repealing  this  law?  It  originated  in  a  Demo- 
cratic House  of  Representatives.  Not  only  was  the  law  allowing  the  importation 
of  contract  laborers  repealed,  but  an  amendment  was  made  afterwards,  with  the 
approval  of  President  Cleveland,  which  made  the  vessel  bringing  them  to  this  coun- 
try liable  for  the  expense  of  transporting  them  back,  and  by  a  clause  I  oflfered,  which 
was  adopted,  if  it  failed  to  do  so,  prevented  it  from  entering  in  or  clearing  from  our 
ports.  This  President  Cleveland  made  effective  by  his  approval.  I  leave  this  House 
to  determine  which  has  manifested  the  greatest  affection  and  which  has  bestowed  the 

freatest  blessing  upon  the  laboring  man  in  this  case,  the  honorable  gentleman  from 
'ennsylvania  or  the  President  whose  message  he  criticises. 


IV. 
ANALYZING  THE  SCHEDULE. 

BEDUCTIONS     HAVE    BEEN    SO    MADE    AS    RELIEVE     LABOR    FROM     UNNECESSARY 
BURDENS  NOW  IMPOSED. 
From  the  Speech  of  Clifton  B.  Breckinridge,  of  Arkansas,  May  17, 1888. 
Our  tariff  is  divided  into  fourteen  great  schedules,  and  if  we  include  the  free- 
list  it  makes  fifteen.    These  schedules  are  : 

Schedule  A.— Chemical  products. 
Schedule  B.— Earthenware  aud  glassware. 
Schedule  C— Metals. 
Soheduli!  I).— Wood  and  woodenwar^'. 
Schedule  E.— Su(?ar. 
Schedule  F.— Tobacco. 
Schi-dulo  (>.— Provisions. 
Schedule  H.— Liquors. 
Schedule  I.— Cotton  and  cotton  goods. 
Schi  dull'  .1.— Horrp,  jut>^  and  flax  goods. 
SchiMlulo  K.— Wool  and  woolens. 
•    Schedule  L.— Silk  and  silk  goods. 
Schedule  M  —Books,  paper,  etc. 
schedule  N.— Sundries. 
The  free-list. 

THE   DUTY  ON   SILK  GOODS   UNCHANGED. 

Take  Schedule  L.  that  of  silk  and  silk  goods,  and  let  us  examine  into  the 
changes  we  have  made  aud  the  ruin  we  have  wrought  here,  as  alleged  by  the 
minority  of  the  committee.  Under  this  head  there  W(5re  383  productive  estab- 
lishments in  1879,  as  shown  by  the  census  of  1880.     There  is  subject  to  ruin  a 
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capital  of  over  $19,000,000;  over  9,000  men,  16,000  women,  and  5,000  children,  a 
total  of  31,335  hands,  are  lo  be  deprived  of  employment  that  "adds  to  our  national 
wealth"  over  $41,000,000  ol  products  every  year — the  business  is  larger  now — and 
their  earnings  were  $9,146,705.  What  happy  homes  are  destroyed !  What  a 
doleful  picture  we  have  of  the  hum  of  industry  hushed  and  the  great  lactories 
standing,  grim  monuments  of  disaster  and  of  Democratic  folly.  We  have  not 
changed  a  classification  or  lowered  a  single  rate.  We  have  not  touched  the 
schedule.  In  the  matter  of  gloves  made  of  silk,  and  that  might  have  been  involved 
elsewhere,  we  took  particular  paina  to  keep  them  at  the  50  per  cent,  rate  laid  upon 
the  general  merchandise  of  this  schedule. 

NOTHING  IN  THE  DIRECTION  OP  CHEAP  WHISKEY. 

I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  another  schedule  that  we  are 
said  to  have  mutilated  and  to  other  industries  that  we  are  said  to  have  pickled  for 
an  evil  day.  There  is  Schedule  H,  relating  to  liquors.  The  industries  under  this 
head  exist  or  cease  to  exist  under  our  "home  rule"  system  of  government  as  the 
people  in  the  respective  States  prefer.  When  a  State  permits  its  people  to  make  or 
consume  such  products  they  are  subject  to  Federal  taxation,  and  the  Democratic 
members  of  the  committee  are  very  partial  to  taxing  these  products  rather  than 
the  necessities  of  life.  This  schedule  embraces  distilled,  malt  and  vinous  liquors 
and  some  other  products,  such  as  ginger  ale,  etc.  A  great  many  working  people 
are  employed  in  these  industries. 

Without  going  into  a  complete  summary,  I  may  say  that  in  1879  there  were 
over  3,000  establishments  producing  distilled  spirits,  malt  liquors  and  vinous  pro- 
ducts. They  gave  employment  to  more  than  32,000  people,  and  the  wages  paid 
exceeded  $15,000,000.  The  capital  employed  was  nearly  $120,000,000.  Apart  from 
any  question  of  merit,  our  Republican  colleagues  on  the  committee  unite  in  making 
this  schedule  no  exception  in  their  general  statement  of  ruin.  They  do  not  specify 
the  particulars.  We  can  not  blame  them  for  that.  We  can  only  blame  them  for 
making  the  statement  at  all,  for  the  schedule  is  not  touched. 

ANALYSIS  OF  THE  TOBACCO  SCHEDULE. 

Then  there  is  the  tobacco  schedule — Schedule  F — one  of  the  great  schedules, 
and  covering  one  of  the  great  lines  (>f  industry  of  the  people.  Foreigners  will 
buy  up  our  tobacco,  ship  it  to  Europe  for  say  three  or  four  dollars  a  ton,  ocean 
freight,  work  it  into  the  various  forms  fit  for  use,  having  pauper  labor,  and  under 
the  destruction  of  rates  that  we  are  said  to  have  made  they  will  ship  it  back  here  at  a 
less  rate  of  freight,  for  return  freight  is  all  "bHllast,"  and  they  wdl  deprive  our 
people  of  this  work.  Seven  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy-four  establish- 
ments are  going  to  ruin ;  $40,000,000  of  capital  will  be  idle  to  supplement  the  surplus 
in  the  Treasury;  87,587  hands,  including  20,000  women,  and  more  than  11,000 
children,  who  now  find  honest  and  cheerful  employment  manufacturing  the  gay 
brands  of  tobacco,  are  going  to  be  sent  to  the  poor  house.  It  is  a  terrible  state  of 
affairs.  The  changes  we  have  made  in  this  schedule  and  affecting  these 
industries  will  stop  the  current  of  $25,000,000  of  yearly  wages  now  dispensed. 
It  makes  a  man  who  loves  his  country— and  only  Republicans  love  our  country — 
shudder. 

The  $17,000,000  internal  revenue  tax  on  tobacco  that  we  repeal  will  help  the 
industry.  They  all  say  that.  Giving  the  cigarmakers  Sumatra  wrappers  at  35 
cents  a  pound  instead  of  75  cents  a  pound  tax  will  help  them.  They  all  say  that. 
Then  so  far  we  have  helped  them  by  universal  consent.  The  last  feature  is  a  tariff 
change.     What  are  the  changes  which  are  going  to  produce  the  stated  ruin? 

DIALING  WITH  THE   CHEMICAL   SCHEDULE. 

Let  us'  take  schedule  A — that  of  chemicals.  This  is  the  most  intricate  and 
difficult  schedule  that  we  have  It  covers  a  multitude  of  industries  of  the  most 
scientific  character.  By  the  census  of  1880  we  had  592  manufacturing  establish- 
ments with  a  capital  of  nearly  $30,000,000.    They  employed  9,515  people.    They 
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paid  14,187,163  in  wages,  and  their  product  was  |38,178,fl58.  Sir,  the  wage  per 
cent,  of  their  product  is  10  per  cent ,  and  we  leave  on  tlie  articles  that  we  touch  an 
average  duty  of  over  23  per  cent.,  which  is  more  than  twice  as  much  as  all  the  labor 
there  is  in  them;  and  yet  the  gentlemen  of  the  minority  fail  to  omit  the  cliemicat 
schedule  from  their  pretliction  of  ihe  general  ruin  wliich  they  say  this  bill  willinflict 
upon  every  industry  in  the  country. 

Look  a  moment  further  at  the  chemical  industry.  The  cost  of  materia!  in  ISTd' 
was  f24,880,5U6,  making  $28,587,721)  for  labor  and  material.  Take  this  from  the 
l)roduct,  and  we  have  a  net  profit  of  |9,585,939.  In  these  figures  interest  on 
capital,  cost  of  maintaining  plant,  and  evj-ry  form  of  expense  has  been  included. 
Here,  then,  is  a  profit  of  83  per  cent,  in  their  sales  over  and  above  all  this  Our 
rate  of  duty  on  all  dutiable  imports  of  cliemicals  last  year  was  35  per  cent.  In  1879' 
it  was  within  a  small  fraction  of  82  per  cent.  They  collected  from  the  people  and 
retained  in  the  pockets  of  the  proprietors  every  cent  of  the  protection  and  1  per 
cent,  of  profit  on  top  of  it,  which,  according  to  the  usual  mode  of  computation,  is 
the  net  profit,  as  J.  have  just  8<-t  forth,  that  they  would  have  made  if  there  had  been 
no  protectioD.  They  would  have  made  more  than  1  per  cent,  under  free  trade  after 
paying  the  wages  they  did  pay,  for  nlany  articles  taxed  were  of  the  nature  of  ravr 
material  to  them. 

PROTECTING   LABOR  IN   EARTHENWARE. 

I  wish  to  cite  only  two  or  thVee  points  in  relation  to  the  earthenware  schedule. 
This  business,  too,  according  to  gentlemen  on  the  other  side,  is  to  be  consigned  to 
ruin  by  this  bill.  It  is  an  industry  of  very  considerable  importance.  The  data 
respecting  this  schedule  is  not  consolidated,  nor  can  it  well  be.  We  can.  however, 
consider  representative  features  of  it  without  going  too  much  into  detail.  A& 
shown  by  the  census  returns  of  1880,  the  per  cent,  of  labor  in  the  drain  and  sewer 
pipe  business  was  23 ;  in  brick  and  tile,  40 ;  in  stone  and  earthenware,  40 ;  in  glass, 
cut,  stained  and  ornamented,  27,  and  in  other  glass,  43.  We  leave  49.21  per  cent. — 
far  more  than  all  1  he  labor  there  is  in  any  branch  of  the  business.  The  basket! 
clause  of  the  bill  is  40  per  cent.,  whereas  under  the  act  of  1861  it  was  only  30  per 
cent.  Those  are  the  general  facts  relative  to  this  industry.  We  leave  room  for  the 
manufacturers  to  charge  extra  to  the  consumers  under  this  schedule  more  than  ail- 
that  is  paid  out  for  wages,  and  yet  our  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  House  say 
this  will  not  cover  the  difference  between  wages  paid  here  and  abroad. 

DEALING  WITH  THE  METAL  SCHEDULE. 

I  pass  next  to  the  consideration  of  the  metal  schedule.  In  1880  there  were  in 
the  foundry  and  machine  shop  business  145,000  hands ;  the  wages  paid  were  over 
$65,000,000 ;  the  product  over  $214,000,000,  the  wage  element  being  32  per  cent,  of 
the  product.  If  we  had  left  16  per  pent.,  or  the  half  of  32  per  cent.,  perhaps  it 
would  have  covere.:  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  production  in  this  country 
and  in  foreign  countries ;  but  out  of  abundant  caution  we  have  left  over  43  per- 
cent., which  is  11  per  cent,  tnore  than  all  the  labor  in  the  business.  Yet  gentlemen 
have  the  boldness  to  say  that  this"  does  not  cover  the  difference  in  wages. 

In  the  iron  and  steel  industry  there  were  employed  140,000  hands,  and  there 
was  disbursed  $55,000,000  in  wagfs.  The  average  percent,  of  labor  in  the  product 
is  18 ;  and  we  leave  over  43  per  cent.,  leaving  still  enough  to  permit  an  immense 
embargo  upon  the  consumption  of  the  products  of  labor,  a  heavy  burden  upon' 
workers  in  iron  and  users  of  iron.  Gentlemen  take  a  weak  position,  weak  in 
every  sense,  when  they  say  they  only  want  enough  protection  to  cover  the  dif- 
ference in  wages  in  a  particular  industry.  Every  one  can  see  that  the  rates  we 
have  are  generally  far  in  excess  of  all  the  lal)or  in  the  particular  industry.  The- 
product  of  one  industry  often  constitutes  the  base  or  raw  material  of  another 
industry.  The  first  product  is  raised  in  price  by  the  protective  tax  laid  for  it, 
and  especially  if  the  tax  be  specific  a  higlxer  rate  must  be  laid  upon  the  latter 
or  subsequent  product.  To  admit  this  is  to  admit  what  cur  opponents  absurdly 
deny,  that  protection  does  not  enhance  the  price  of  the  domestic  made  article. 
If  the  first  tax  does  not  raise  the  price,  why  do  you  place  the  subsequent  tax: 
so  far  beyond  the  entire  cost  of  the  labor  in  it  ? 
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In  the  tinware  industry  the  -wage  per  cent,  is  23 ;  and  we  leave  over  43, 
with  free  tin,  and  yet  gentlemen  say  that  there  is  not  left  room  for  the  laborer 
to  get  his  hire.  I  think  it  certain  that  with  free  trade  in  tinware,  to  prevent 
■combinations,  the  workmen  would  do  more  and  get  more  than  they  now  do. 

THE  TAKIFP  ON  LUMBER  AND  ITS  PRODUCTS. 

As  to  the  wooden  and  woodenware  schedule,  a  fair  index  is  to  take  the 
furniture  business.  In  that  industry  there  were  in  1880  59.000  hands,  to  whom 
were  disbursed  more  than  $33,000,000  in  wages.  The  product  was  roundly 
$77,000,000  of  goods.  The  wage  per  cent,  is  30 ;  and  we  leave  a  30  per  cent, 
rate  of  protection,  which,  in  covering  all  the  wages  paid,  certainly  covers  every 
diflference  of  wages  between  this  country  and  foreign  countries. 

In  planed  lumber  we  leave  precisely  the  rate  of  protection  that  exists  under 
the  present  law,  shnply  taking  otf  that  upon  the  roygh  lumber. 

It  should  be  remembered  also  that  in  these  bulky  products  distance  and  freight 
alone  constitute  adequate  protection,  as  is  shown  by  their  extensive  existence  in  the 
West,  where  wages  are  high,  while  often  in  the  Eastern  States  wages  are  much 
more  bel.)w  the  Western  standard  than  in  Europe  they  are  below  our  Eastern 
standard. 

THE   SUGAR  REPINING   INDUSTRY. 

I  wish  to  pass  rapidly  to  a  brief  consideration  of  the  general  features  of  the 
sugar  schedule.  The  sugar-refining  industry  is  an  important  one.  In  1880,  there 
were,  exclusive  of  plantation  refining,  49  establishments  in  that  business  in  this 
•country,  with  a  capital  of  $37,000,000,  with  nearly  6,000  hands,  and  a  disbursement 
of  nearly  $3,000,000  in  wages. 

The  labor  is  only  one  eighth  of  1  per  cent,  of  the  product.  The  question  is,  as 
we  have  a  duty  upon  raw  sugars,  whether  we  leave  a  sufficient  margin  between  the 
tax  on  the  raw  sugar  and  the  tax  on  the  refined  grades  of  sugar  to 
cover  the  ditferences  between  the  cost  of  refining  in  this  country  and 
the  cost  abroad.  Under  the  present  law  the  tax  on  sugar  not  above 
No.  13  Dutch  standard  of  color  and  65  degrees  of  saccharine  strength 
is  1.40  cents  per  pound.  For  eacli  additional  degree  the  tax  is  .04  of  a  cent 
per  pound.  What  is  called  the  working  base  in  the  sugar-refining  industry  is  No. 
13  sugar,  or  sugar  below  13,  with  90  degrees  of  saccharine  strength.  The  present 
tax  on  that  is  2  cents  a  pound.  The  present  tax  for  the  first  grades  of  refined 
sugar,  those  between  13  and  16,  is  now  2  cents  per  pound ;  between  16  and  30,  a 
higher  grade  of  refined  sugar,  the  tax  is  3  ceats  a  pound ;  above  20  (and  at  20  you 
reach  about  the  grade  of  granulated  sugar)  the  tax  is  3i  cents  a  pound. 

But  I  must  not  dwell  too  long  on  this  feature.  We  have  sought  to  reduce  the 
sugar  tax,  say  $11,000,000.  The  reduction  is  a  little  more :  and  then  by  more 
largely  reducing  the  margin  of  the  refiners  we  have  sought  to  also  reduce  what  I 
may  call  the  subsidy  tax.  Of  course  the  tax  on  raw  sugar  affords  a  subsidy  to  the 
Louisiana  sugar- planters.  They  will  lose  about  $3,500,000  of  their  subsidy.  But 
while  the  margins  to  the  refiners  are  at  present  75  cents,  II  and  $1  50  a  hundred  for 
refining,  we  make  them  in  this  bill  in  this  way :  We  take  off  20  per  cent,  instead  of 
merely  twenty  points  from  eac  >  grade.  This  makes  a  deeper  cut  in  the  higher 
grades.  No.  13,  of  75  degrees,  is  proposed  at  1.15  cents,  and  each  additional  degree 
.033  cent.  This  makes  No.  13,  of  90  degrees,  taxed  at  1.63  cents.  Prom  No.  13  to 
No.  16  it  wou'dbe  2.20  cents.  Between  No.  16  and  No.  20  it  would  be  2  40  cents. 
Above  No.  20  it  would  be  2  80  cents  This  leaves  margins  respectively  of  57  cents 
per  100  pounds  instead  of  75  cents,  77  cents  per  100  instead  of  $1,  and  $1.17  instead 
of  $1  50;  or  reductions  of  margins  of  18,  23,  and  37  cents  per  100  pounds  for 
refining. 

DEALING   WITH  COTTON  INDUSTRIES. 

The  cotton  schedule  deals  with  a  very  important  part  of  our  domestic  indus- 
tries. According  to  gentlemen  on  the  other  side,  we  are  going  to  ruin  them  all. 
We  had  in  1880  1,005  cotton  mills  in  this  country;  capital,  $319,000,000;  hands, 
180,000;  wages,  $15,000,000;  product,  $310,000,000;  and  the  average  rate  of  wages 
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82  cents  a  di)',  counting  three  hundred  working  days  to  the  year,  and  the  •wage  per 
cent,  of  the  prnduci  was  21  p^r  cent. 

Tlieie  is  not,  a  rate  in  the  schedule  lower  than  35  per  cent.  I  submit,  Mr. 
Chnirumn,  that  85  is  grciiter  ihnn  21,  however  ptoutly  the  other  side  may  deny  it, 
and  I  also  submit  that  35  is  preiitcr  Ihnn  pome  figure  less  than  21,  which  is  what 
they  now  tell  the  House  and  the  people  is  not  true.  11  ttic  House  will  believe  that 
85  iH  greater  than  21,  and  also  greater  thiin  BOine  sum  less  than  21,  then  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  safety  of  the  proposed  rate  is  settled. 

The  tax  now  on  costly  cotton  cloths,  laces,  etc.,  is  40  per  cent,  «d  valorem.  We 
leave  it  just  as  it  is.  The  rates,  however,  on  cheaper  cloths  are  specifics.  I  hold 
in  my  hand  samples  of  crinoline  cloths,  low  priced  goods,  involving  but  little  labor 
compared  with  the  cloths  taxed  40  per  cent.,  and  that  enter  into  the  dressmaking 
industry,  and  these  goods  are  taxed  under  the  specifics  at  from  08  to  l;j7  per  cent. 
We  correct  this  inequality  and  injustice  to  consumers  and  dressmaktrs  and  put  the 
tax  at  the  same  rate  as  it  now  is  upon  fine  cloth— 40  per  cent.  Dresses  are  taxed 
at  from  85  to  50  per  cent,  now  by  law ;  that  is,  cotton  and  silk.  Should  we  leave 
their  material  taxed  137  per  cent.?  Some  dress  linings  are  now  taxed  158  per  cent. 
Here  are  mulls  and  tarltous.  The  cheaper  goods  are  taxed  as  high  as  110  per  cent. 
Manufactures  out  of  them  are  taxed  35  per  cent.  This  inequality  has,  we  are  told, 
destroyed  the  ruffling  industry  here;  and  whether  it  has  or  not,  it  is  unjust  to  the 
people  employed  in  it  ami  unjust  to  consumers.  We  make  the  rate  the  same  as 
now  fixed  by  law  for  fine  goods — 40  per  cent.  Here  are  sleeve  linings  taxed  70  per 
cent.,  the  raw  material  of  made-up  goods  taxed  35  per  cent,  and  along  there.  I» 
this  just?  What  inequalities  do  the  other  side  propose  to  correct,  and  how,  when 
they  have  the  boldness  to  denounce  us  for  proposals  like  these  ? 

the  duty  on  stakch  and  mustard. 

Now,  there  are  some  manufactures  in  the  provision  schedule  which  the 
minority  propliesy  will  be  ruined  by  the  pending  bill.  There  is  very  little  upon 
that  schedule  that  we  touch.  There  is  starch  and  mustard,  with  two  or  three  other 
products  in- their  natural  state.  In  the  starch  industry,  which  substantially  covers 
the  "round,  our  capital  in  1880  was  a  little  over  $5,000  000.  They  employed  3,1 1& 
hands;  their  wages  were  $919,197;  their  product  was  $7,477,742.  The  per  cent, 
that  labor  got  of  the  product  was  a  little  over  12.  We  leave  rates  of  40  and  47  per 
cent.  We  then  leave  a  subsidy  on  starch  sufl[icient  to  pay  all  the  laborers  now  get 
nearly  four  times  over,  and  yet  gentlemen  say  room  is  not  left  to  pay  them.  Thi& 
is  on  a  level  with  their  other  statements. 

Our  exports  of  starch  last  year  were  over  7,000,000  pounds.  We  sent  over 
1,000,000  pounds  to  England,  and  over  3,000,000  pounds  to  the  Netherlands,  and  over 
300,000  pounds  to  Germany.  It  will  appear  from  this  that  here  in  this  country,  at 
the  seat  of  the  supply  of  corn  and  potatoes,  the  raw  material  for  this  manufacture, 
we  are  at  the  phuje  to  make  starch  cheaper  than  anywhere  in  the  world,  and  cer- 
tainly we  would  not  export  these  vast  quantities  abroad  were  it  not  that  we  can 
undersell  the  foreign  maker  on  his  own  grounds. 

THE  duty  on  flax  AND  ITS  PRODUCTS. 

Touching  the  hemp,  jute  and  flax  schedule,  our  imports  in  1887  were  over 
$91,000,000,  our  receipts  over  $7,000,000,  and  the  rate  of  duty  over  34  per  cent.,  and 
our  average  rate  now,  as  proposed  by  this  bill,  is  24  per  cent.  In  the  linen-goods 
branch  of  this  business  the  per  cent,  of  labor  is  27.  In  order  to  protect  this 
labor  we  need  to  cover  the  difference  between  the  27  and  some  lesser  amount 
that  is  received  in  competing  countries.  We  leave  25  per  cent.  As  we  give 
them  free  flax  and  leave  them  25  per  cent.,  we  believe  that  the  protection  is  not 
only  adequate  to  take  care  of  the  labor,  but  also,  if  it  be  charged  in  full  by  the 
manufacturer,  to  constitute  a  serious  restriction  upon  the  sales  of  the  products  of 
labor. 

•  In  the  matter  of  collars  and  cuff's  we  leave  the  present  rate  of  35  per  cent. 
This  is  an  industry  that  has  been^  discriminated  against  by  the  high  rate  of  tax- 
ation heretofore  upon  the  cheaper  grades  of  cotton  goods.     That  inequality  has 
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been  wholly  or  substantially  removed,  and  we  pat  this  industry  upon  a  fairer 
basis  than  it  has  occupied  heretofore.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  rate  on  the 
linen-goods  industry  up  to  July  14, 1863,  was  30  per  cent.,  but  at  that  time  they 
had  a  tax  of  $15  a  ton  on  flax  dressed  and  undressed.  Now  we  give  them  the 
rate,  as  stated,  at  25  per  cent,  and  remove  the  tax  off  of  the  raw  material.  In 
the  linen-thread  industry,  with  a  tax  of  |15  a  ton  on  flax,  there  was  a  rate  of 
protection  of  30  per  cent.    We  now  give  them  free  flax  and  25  per  cent. 

WHAT   WAS  THOUGHT  ENOUGH  IN  1867. 

I  want  to  read  for  the  information  of  our  friends  upon  the  other  side  of  the 
House,  who  insist  that  we  are  reckless  in  our  legislation,  that  this  is  going  to  ruin 
the  woolen  industries,  what  the  representatives  of  those  industries  said  in  regard 
to  rates  in  1867,  when  they  needed  protection  more  than  they  need  it  now,  but  had 
not  advanced  to  the  high  demands  which  now  seem  to  characterize  them.  They 
said,  through  their  committee,  in  their  communication  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Com- 
missioner in  1866 : 

The  provisions  proposed  by  the  committee  and  rendered  necessary  by  the  proposed 
change  of  the  duties  on  vool  aim  to  accomplish  two  objects  ;  first,  to  fix  the  specific  duties 
at  rates  which  shall  be  simply  compensatory  for  the  duties  on  wool  and  other  material,  and 
■secondly,  to  establish  an  ad  valorem  duty  which,  besides  providins'  for  the  revenue  tax  on 
manufactures,  shall  leave  the  importer  simply  the  net  protection  of  35  per  cent.  With  some 
■exceptions,  the  reasons  for  which  will  be  specially  explained  hereatter,  the  ad  valorem 
duties  on  manufactures  of  wool  and  worsted  Koods  are  fixed  at  35  pet  cent.,  10  per  cent, 
being  fixed  as  an  equivalent  for  the  Internal-revenue  tax  of  6  per  cent,  on  manufactures 
and  on  articles  consumed  in  manufacturing,  and  25  per  cent,  as  protection  to  the  manufac- 
turer. That  10  per  cent,  is  not  more  than  an  equivalent  for  the  6  per  cent,  revenue  tax  will 
appear  from  considering  that  the  customs  duty  being  levied  on  the  foreign  value,  and  the 
internal  tax  on  the  home  value  a  larger  percentage  of  the  former  than  of  the  latter  -will  be 
required  to  make  a  given  sum. 

To  state  a  case  for  illustration,  quite  closely  conformable  to  present  homo  and  foreign 
values :  A  yard  of  cloth  sells  now  in  our  market  for  $2.50,  which  would  cost  abroad  only 
$1.50.  In  that  case  exactly  10  per  cent,  customs  duty  would  be  required  on  the  latter  sum  to 
«qual  the  6  per  cent,  internal  tax  on  the  former. 

In  the  case  taken  the  10  per  cent,  would  not  be  a  whole  equivalent  for  the  internal- 
revenue  tax,  for  such  tax  must  also  be  paid  on  articles  used  in  manufacturing. 

This  shows  that  in  an  earlier  state  of  the  infancy  of  this  ancient  industry  the 
manufacturers  themselves  declared  that  all  the  protection  they  needed  was  25  per 
cent. 

THE  CHARGE  OP  SECTIONALISM  ANSWERED. 

They  say  we  put  Northern  wool  on  the  free-list  and  lightly  touch  Southern 
rice.  Let  us  look  at  the  sectional  character  of  the  wool  tax.  In  the  Southern 
States,  including  Maryland,  the  Virginias,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri,  and  all  the 
country  south  of  these  States,  and  not  going  farther  west  than  Arkansas  and  Texas, 
there  are  876.560  square  miles.  In  1875  the  number  of  sheep  in  this  vast  territory 
was  5,-420,000.  In  1887  the  number  was  9,438,953 ;  showing  that  in  this  section  of 
our  country  the  sheep  had  increased  nearly  100  per  cent.  Those  of  us  who  are 
familiar  with  the  climate  and  soil  of  this  vast  area  of  our  country  know  that  it  is 
peculiarly  well  adapted  for  stock-raising,  and  especially  for  raising  sheep.  Far  the 
greater  part  of  our  mountain  area  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  is  in  this  section. 

Now  let  us  compare  this  with  the  States  that  we  are  said  to  have  dealt  with  in 
an  unfriendly  spirit.  The  Northern  States  most  frequently  mentioned  in  this  con- 
nection are  the  New  England  States,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and 
Ohio.  They  have  a  combined  area  of  209,590  square  miles,  a  great  deal  less  terri- 
tory than  there  is  in  the  single  State  of  Texas  alone.  In  these  Northern  wool-grow- 
ing States  there  were  in  1875,  9,830,100  sheep.  In  1887  they  had  8,580,526  sheep, 
showing  a  falling  dfl' of  nearly  1,000,000  in  number,  or  more  than  10  per  cent.,  while 
our  Southern  part  of  the  country  showed  an  increase  of  over  4,000,000,  or  nearly  100 
per  cent. 

WHEN  WILL  PROTECTION  BRING   THE  HOME  MARKET? 

What  is  the  feature  of  a  home  market  ?  Does  your  war  policy  lessen  export?, 
and  hence  lessen  our  dependence  upon  foreign  consumption?  If  so,  how  does  it 
work  ?    In  1850  we  exported  roundly  $13,000,000  in  grain  and  breadstuffs.    In 
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1960  It  was  124,000,000.  This  was  under  a  low  tariff.  You  said  shocking !  See 
the  increase !  Let  us  consume  all  this  at  home.  Let  us  hire  people  to  eat  our  grain 
and  flour.  Some  foolish  I'urmers  thought  it  a  good  plan  to  hire  people  to  eat  their 
stuff,  so  they  put  high  prices  on  the  gixnls  they  had  to  buy  so  as  to  increase  their 
own  consumption  of  such  noods,  and  thus  hire  a  new  lot  of  men  to  come  here  to 
make  the  extra  goods  Of  course  this  made  consumption  and  production  relatively 
less  than  ever.  It  then  impaired  relatively  the  home  market  for  grain  and  flour, 
and  hence  made  exports  greater  than  ever.  It  cut  the  farmer  both  ways.  By  1870 
the  exports  of  grain  and  breadstuffs  was  $73,000,000.  It  was  bad  enough  for 
exports  to  grow  nearly  100  per  cent,  upon  $18,000,000  from  1850  to  18(30,  but 
how  is  this  that  it  grew  upon  the  larger  base  of  $34,000,000  over  400  per  cent,  by 
1870?  Nothing  can  aba.sh  a  "home-market"  philanthropist  who  is  getting  a 
subsidy,  so  he  got  off  some  miserable  sophistry  and  asked  the  farmer  to  wait  for  ten 
years  longer  and  see  how  it  would  work.  By  1880  these  exports  were  $388,000,000; 
and  so  it  has  continued.  Now  tell  me,  gentlemen,  when  are  we  to  expect 
you  at  this  rate  to  give  us  a  home  market  sufiicient  to  keep  your  pledge  to  consume 
our  grain  and  breadstuffs  ? 

We  depended  upon  Europe  to  consume  $16,000,000  of  provisions  in  1860.  In 
1880  we  had  to  send  out  $137,000,000  worth.  Of  live  animals  we  sent  out  less 
than  $3,000,000  worth  in  18(50.  In  1880  we  had  to  send  out  nearly  $16,000,000 
worth.  We  had  to  ship,  say,  $1,598,000  Avorth  of  tallow  in  1860.  In  1880  we 
we  had  to  ship  off  $7,(589,000  worth  of  tallow.  We  had  to  ship  $600,000  worth 
of  seed  in  1800.  In  1880  we  had  to  ship  $3,776,0(10  worth.  In  1860  we  had  to 
ship  $83,000  worth  of  hops.  In  1880  we  had  to  ship  $2,575,100  worth  of  hops. 
And  so  it  goes.  Are  you  improving?  Are  you  not  making  the  home  market 
relatively  worse  and  worse  ?  It  never  pays  to  hire,  people  to  consume  your  goods. 
The  trader  and  the  customer  soon  becomes  the  proprietor  under  such  a  "  protec- 
tive "  system  as  this. 

A  COMPARISON  OP  TWO  SYSTEMS. 

See  the  wonderful  wealth  and  power  that  we  were  shown  to  possess  in  the  great 
conflict  from  1861  to  1865.  Take  that  shown  upon  both  sides  and  put  them 
together,  and  do  they  show  that  Our  country  had  grown  feeble  and  poor  under  a 

{)olicy  of  low  taxation  from  1846  to  1860  ?  Was  the  North  with  high-priced  free 
abor  less  wealthy  and  less  powerful  than  the  South  with  not  simply  pauper  labor, 
but  with  actually  slave  labor  ?  Is  either  of  these  things  true  ?  And  yet  gentlemea 
say  that  low  taxation  will  ruin  us. 

Let  us  compare  the  results  of  the  two  systems  and  see  if  our  growth  has  not 
been  retarded  by  war  taxes,  and  if  by  our  class  legislation  the  current  of  wealth  has 
not  been  measurably  changed  from  one  cIhss  to  another.  Let  us  take  States  fairly 
agricultural  and  a  State  having  the  protected  industries,  and  see  the  results.  In 
1850  our  per  capita  wealth  was  $888,  In  1800  it  was  $514,  The  average  gain  was 
$206  per  capita,  or  06  per  cent.  In  this  decade  Iowa  gained  $343  per  capita,  or  197 
per  cent  ;  Illinois  gained  $816  per  capita,  or  172  per  cent. ;  Indiana  gained  $187  per 
capita,  or  91  per  cent. ;  Pennsylvania  gained  $174  per  capita,  or  55  per  cent. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  new  States,  rich  in  soil  and  vigorous  in  population, 
gained  under  a  fair  and  equal  system  more  than  the  older  States.  The  new  States 
would  be  expected  to  exceed  the  national  average  and  the  older  ones  to  fall  behind  it. 

Now  leave  the  per  capita  basis  of  calculation  and  go  to  State  wealth  : 

Iowa's  grew  between  18.>0  and  1860  from  $33,714,638  to  $247  388,268;  an 
increase  of  $228,613,630,  or  970  per  cent.  Illinois'  grew  from  $156,265,006  to 
$871,860,2«2 ;  an  increase  of  $715,595,176,  or  458  per  cent.  Indiana's  grew  from 
$202,000,000  to  $528,000,000;  an  increase  of  $326  000,000,  or  161  per  cent.  Pennsyl- 
vania's grew  from  $722,000,000  to  $1,416,000,000;  an  increase  of  $694,000,000.  or 
96  per  cent.  The  national  growth  during  this  decade  was  from  $7,135,780,328 
to  $16,159,616,068;  an  increase  of  $9,028,825,840,  or  126  per  cent. 

Now,  take  the  flrst  decade  under  high  and  discriminating  taxes  and  under 
what  may  now  be  called  "  the  new  doctrine."  From  1860  to  1870'  the  nation  grew 
in  wealth  from  $16,000,000  to  $30,000,000,  an  increase  of  $14,000,000,  or  87  per 
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cent.,  a  rate  539  per  cent,  less  than  that  of  the  previous  record.  This  shows  that 
war  and  the  attendants  of  war  retard  the  growth  of  wealth.  But  how  as  to  the 
different  States?  Iowa  grew  from  $347,000,000  to  $717.000  000,  a  gain  of 
$470,000,000,  or  190  per  cent.  Illinois  grew  from  $871  860,000  to  $2,121,680,000,  a  gain 
of  $1,249,820,000,  or  148  per  cent.  Indiana  grew  from  $528,000,000  to  $1,268,000,  a 
gain  of  $740,000,000,  or  140  per  cent. 

Now,  mark  Pennsylvania.  She  grew  from  $1,416,000,000  to  $3,808,000,000,  a 
gain  of  $2,392,000,000,  or  160  per  cent.  Pennsylvania  was  harassed  by  war;  she  was 
disturbed  in  every  way  ;  but  she  possessed  the  subsidized  industries.  See  how  she 
now  runs  ahead  of  the  average  growth  of  the  nation.  See  how  the  agricultural 
States  have  fallen  in  the  scale  of  progress  and  how  the  wealth  poured  into  the 
pockets  of  the  mine-owners  and  mill  owners  of  Pennsylvania  has  caused  the 
census  returns  from  that  State  to  swell. 

Now  take  the  per  capita  record  for  this  decade.  The  increase  in  the  nation 
was  from  $514  to  $780,  equal  to  $266,  or  52  per  cent.  Iowa  gains  from  $366  to 
$871,  equal  to  $505,  or  138  per  cent.  Illinois  gains  from  $509  to  $835,  equal  to  $326, 
or  64  per  cent.  Indiana  gains  from  $393  to  $001,  equal  to  $209,  or  53  per  cent. 
Pennsylvania  gains  from  $487  to  $1  081,  equal  to  $594,  or  122  per  cent. 

Now,  sir,  take  the  decade  from  1870  to  1880.  The  national  growth  was  from 
$30,068,000,000,  to  be  exact,  to  $43,643,000.000— a  gain  of  $13,574,000,000,  or  45  per 
cent.  I  give  only  the  final  figures  now.  Iowa  gained  $697,356,000,  or  97  per  cent. ; 
Illinois  gained  $971,000,000,  or  45  per  cent. ;  Indiana  gained  $331,000,000,  or  18  per 
cent, ;  Pennsylvania  gained  $1,585,000,000,  or  41  percent. 

As  to  the  per  capita  changes  during  this  decade :  The  national  gain  was  $90 
per  capita,  or  11  per  cent.  Iowa  gained  $169,  or  28  per  cent. ;  Illinois  gained  $170, 
or  19  per  cent. ;  Indiana  gained  $3,  or  .003  per  cent. ;  Pennsylvania  gained  $178,  or 
16  per  cent. 


V. 
THE  EFFECT  OF  FREE  WOOL. 

DEMONBTBATED  FAIRLY  BY  A  COMPARISON  DRAWN  FROM  THE  EXPERIENCE  OF 

LEATHER  MANUFACTURERS. 

From  a  Speech  by  W.  G.  P.  Breckinridge^  of  Kentucky,  July  16 : 

I  do  not  want  to  discuss  the  free  wool  question  now  distinctively  as  free  wool, 
but  to  illustrate  the  effect  of  what  I  believe  will  be  the  adoption  of  this  schedule 
by  some  observations  upon  an  experiment  which  we  have  tried  and  of  which  we 
have  a  sufficient  ace  )unt  to  understand  its  good  effects  In  1873  Congress  put 
raw  hides  on  the  free  list.  "W  e  had  then  the  same  predictions  about  placing  raw 
hides  on  the  free  list  that  my  distinguished  friend  from  Ohio,  who  has  just  taken 
his  seat,  makes,  and  which  other  gentlemen  also  have  made  with  reference  to 
free  wool.  It  was  not  quite  so  large  an  industry,  but  it  was  to  be  ruined  utterly 
as  the  wool  industry  is  to  be  ruined  by  putting  wool  upon  the  free  list.  We  have 
had  free  raw  hides  now  for  sixteen  years.  We  have  seen  the  experiment  tried. 
It  is  not  a  matter  of  conjecture  or  of  prophecy,  but  of  history.  It  stood  related 
to  American  industries  almost  precisely  as  free  wool  does  to-day,  though  some- 
what less  important.  Every  industry  connected  with  leather  has  prospered 
under  this  experiment. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  the  tables  prepared  by  the  customs  office,  which  show  this 
result :  We  have  now  about  20,000,000  more  of  population  tbau  we  had  in  1873. 
It  was  estimated  then  that  our  population  was  about  40,000,000.  It  is  now  esti- 
mated at  over  60,000,000. 
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So  there  has  been  an  increa-?e  of  consumers  of  the  various  manufacture*  of  leather 
to  llie  extent  of  over  2  J.OOO.OOO  persons.  In  1872  we  imported  $11,879,000  worth  of 
leather.  In  18S7  we  imported  $10,9:}(5,()00  worth  ;  tliat  is,  the  American  manufacturers 
of  leather  goods  supplied  both  the  twenty  odd  millionsof  increase  of  our  population 
as  well  us  those  formerly  supplied.  Every  additional  consumer  of  every  form  of 
leather  manufacture  is  provided  for  by  an  American  manufacturer.  As  the  people 
increase  in  population  the  American  manufacturer  of  leather  increases  the  amount 
of  his  product. 

GROWTH  OF   THE   EXPORT  TRADE. 

But  that  is  only  part  of  the  story.  In  1872  we  exported  $3,684,020  worth  of 
the  manufactures  of  leather  and  $1,445,178  worth  of  hides  and  skins.  We  now 
export  f  10,430,138  worth  of  fne  manufactured  article  and  $705,055  worth  of  hides 
and  skins — that  is,  we  not  only  supplied  the  additional  twenty  million,  but  we  have 
increased  our  exportation  nearly  300  per  cent.  Not  only  that,  but  we  have  increased 
our  importations  of  raw  hides  from  fourteen  millions  in  1872  to  twenty-four  in 
1887 — that  is,  we  have  given  that  much  luore  work  to  American  workingmen.  We 
have  not  only  used  every  hide  produced  in  America  except  $765,000  worth,  but 
we  have  increased  our  importations  of  raw  hide  nearly  100  per  cent.,  which 
represents  that  much  more  labor  given  to  the  American  laborer,  that  much  more 
wages  earned  by  the  American  wage- worker,  and  that  much  more  profit  by  the 
American  manufacturer. 

Not  only  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  the  importations  of  leather  are  divided 
almost  equally  into  two  classes.  We  have  ceased  to  import  almost  all  sorts  of  leather 
save  gloves,  of  which  we  import  $4,184,877  worth  out  of  the  ten  million  dollars' 
worth  and  odd  of  importation — nearly  50  per  cent  We  import  of  the  other 
$6,195,479  08  calfskins  and  skins  for  morocco  and  the  upper  dressed  leather,  those 
articles,  which  are  in  an  unfinished  condition  and  have  to  be  manufactured  in 
America,  so  that  our  whole  importation  of  leather  is  of  gloves  which  we  do  not 
make,  or  are  supposed  not  to  make,  as  well  as  they  are  made  in  Paris  or  elsewhere, 
and  of  leather  which  is  manufactured  in  America.  So  that  the  result  of  this 
experiment  is  that  the  tanner  has  increased  in  prosperity  by  tanning  twice  as  much 
foreign  raw  hide ;  that  the  nunufacturer  has  increased  his  manufactures  over  100 
per  cent. ;  that  the  importations  have  decreased  until  they  have  reached  a  point 
where  they  can  probibly  decrease  no  longer,  because  we  import  finer  calf-skins  and 
morocco  than  we  make,  and  import  kid  gloves  and  nothing  else  substantially,  and 
our  exportations  have  increased  300  per  cent. 

THE  ANALOGY  WITH  FREE  WOOL. 

By  this  means  we  have  built  up  a  trade  with  South  America  and  elsewhere, 
where  we  buy  these  rawhides.  We  sell  to  them  our  manufactures.  In  increasing 
the  exportation  of  our  goods  we  have  increased  our  commerce  with  the  countries  to 
which  we  sell,  and  in  purchasing  the  rawhides  we  have  increased  our  commerce  with 
the  nations  from  which  we  buy. 

Mr.  Butterworth— Will  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  allow  me  to  call  his 
attention  to  the  fact  that  ihe  illustration  is  hardly  fair?  Tlie  hide  is  an  incident  of 
another  great  industry  in  this  country,  the  production  of  meat  being  the  main  thing. 

Mr.  McMillin — So  is  wool. 

Mr.  Butterworth — While  wool  is  the  basis  of  an  industry  and  a  separate  indus- 
try itself,  in  which  the  carcass  of  the  eheep  is  only  an  incident,  the  cases  are  hardly 
upon  all  fours. 

Mr.  Breckinridge  of  Kentucky — Undoubtedly  the  gentleman's  criticism  is  in 
part  just  and  in  part  unjust.  Theanaloiry  to  which  I  desire  to  call  attention  is  abso- 
lutely on  all  fours.  It  is  that  the  mtroduction  of  free  raw  material  necessarily  has 
these  consequences  :  First,  the  increased  importation  of  the  raw  material  in  lieu  of  the 
finished  product  by  which  the  amount  of  labor  is  increased,  the  amount  of  wage  is 
increased,  and  the  amount  of  profit  to  the  manufacturer  is  increased.  Secondly^that 
the  importation  of  raw  material  increases  in  such  a  way  that  we  find  a  market  for 
our  manufacturedgoods  and  sell  our  finished  products  to  those  countries  that  have 
36 
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the  crude  material,  and  buy  from  them  tlieir  raw  material.  In  the  third  place,  if  we 
will  keep  up  that  experiment,  as  has  been  done,  it  increases  in  exact  proportion  to 
two  things :  First,  the  increased  consumption  of  the  country,  so  that  we  may  furnish 
the  entire  amount  needed  by  that  increased  consumption ;  and  second,  the  increased 
exportation  as  rapidly  as  our  commercial  relations  will  allow  it  to  be  done.  There 
is  some  difference  between  leather  and  wool  on  both  sides. 

We  produce  leather  in  America  as  incidental  to  the  production  of  provisions. 
So,  in  a  certain  sense,  do  we  produce  wool.  The  sheep  as  food  is  as  important  as 
are  cattle ;  it  is  growing  in  value  in  that  aspect,  and  one  of  the  largest  profits  derived 
from  sheep-raising  is  in  the  sale  of  lambs  in  our  great  markets.  It  is  also  important 
because  the  hide  upon  the  sheep,  the  sheep-skin,  becomes  an  article  of  commerce  and 
comes  under  this  head  of  leather ;  and  in  the  third  place  many  of  the  woolens  which 
we  use  in  America  are  made  in  part  of  foreign  wools,  because  as  to  these  fabrics 
American  wool  must  have  foreign  wool  mixed  with  it.  We  are  therefore  in  the  condi- 
tion that  we  cannot.produce  all  the  wool  we  need.  We  produce,  in  round  numbers, 
only  265,000,000  of  pounds  out  of  about  600,000,000  of  pounds  that  we  need. 

Counting  the  finished  product  and  the  wool  that  comes  in  in  the  raw  state,  and 
counting  the  adulterants  which  the  excessive  protective  duties  require  to  be  put  into 
our  clothing,  we  use  about  300,000,000  pounds  more  than  we  raise. 

WHAT  FREE  WOOL  WILL  DO  FOR  MANUFACTURES. 

Now,  I  have  used  this  leather  illustration  because  it  illustrates  what  we  claim 
will  be  the  result  of  the  operation  of  this  bill  in  relation  to  wool.  If  you  introduce 
free  wool,  there  may  be  a  temporary  depression  in  the  price  of  American  wool  as 
there  was  a  temporary  depression  in  the  price  of  rawhides,  but  immediately  the 
reaction  will  begin.  We  shall  begin  to  increase  the  amount  of  goods  made  by  the 
mixture  of  our  own  wools  with  the  cheap  wools  brought  from  abroad,  wools  which 
will  come  in  at  the  price  which  tbey  now  cost  the  English  manufacturer,  wool  which 
can  be  freely  selected  in  all  the  markets  (»f  the  world  instead  of  being  chosen  as  now 
for  reasons  connected  with  the  tariff. 

Those  wools  will  come  in,  I  say,  at  a  price  so  cheap  that  there  will  be  an 
increased  demand  for  American  wools,  precisely  as  there  is  now  for  American  raw- 
hides. We  shall  continue  to  import  wool  somewhat  in  the  quantity  that  we  do  now, 
but  in  its  raw  state  instead  of  the  finished  product.  Instead  of  thousands  of  thousands 
of  yards  of  woolens  being  made  in  England  and  brought  here,  fabrics  on  which  the 
English  wage-worker  has  earned  his  wage,  the  English  manufacturer  his  profit,  the 
English  ship-owner  his  freightage,  the  material  will  come  to  this  country  in  the 
shape  of  free  raw  wool,  to  be  mixed  with  our  own  wools,  and  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  fabric  our  own  laborer  will  obtain  the  wage,  and  our  own  woolen  factories, 
instead  of  running  only  six  or  seven  months  in  the  year,  will  run  the 
whdle  twelve  months;  our  wool-growers  will  be  prosperous  because  our  woolen 
manufacturers  will  be  prosperous  and  will  give  a  stable  market  to  our  wool-growers. 
We  shall  then  drive  from  the  American  market  the  foreign  manufacturer,  and  some 
man  standing  here  in  Congress  as  I  stand  now  will  present  figures  similar  in  nature 
to  show  that  our  woolen  industry,  under  the  stimulous  of  free  wool,  demonstrated 
the  value  of  that  system  which  furnishes  the  labor  the  material  which  it  turns  to 
human  use  free  from  burden  or  exaction. 

FREE  WOOL  WILL  INJURE  ENGLAND. 

Mr.  Butterworth — As  my  friend  goes  on  I  want  to  say  to  him  that  the  English 
manufacturer  does  not  adopt  the  view  which  he  presents  here. 

Mr.  Breckinridge  of  Kentucky — It  may  be  possible  that  he  does  not ;  but  if  the 
gentleman  means  that  the  English  manufacturer  wants  our  market  in  the  sense 
that  it  is  to  his  advantage  that  we  should  have  free  wool,  I  utterly  deny  it,  f  nd  I 
can  produce  the  evidence  of  Sir  Lyon  Playfair,  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  other  great 
thinkers  to  the  effect  that  the  reason  the  United  States  does  not  successfully  compete 
\n  the  markets  of  the  world  with  England  and  the  other  European  nations,  with 
their  enormous  armaments,  their  enormous  taxation,  and  their  great  armies  sub- 
tracted from  their  productive  population,  is  because  of  our  unfortunate,  unwise, 
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foolish,  protective  liiws,  that  so  long  as  we  manacle  our  hands  and  chain  our  feet 
they  will  run  ahead  of  us  in  the  great  progressive  industrial  march,  but  that  as  soon 
as  we  unshackle  our  own  limbs,  bring  the  crude  material  in  free,  and  put  the 
machinery  at  work  which  will  transform  that  crude  material  into  the  finished  pro- 
duct, we  shall  be  masters  of  the  situation. 

"We  propose  by  this  bill  to  do  that,  to  do  in  relation  to  wool  precisely  as  we 
have  done  heretofore  in  relation  to  leather.  As  our  population  Increases  our  manu- 
factures will  increase  ;  as  we  increase  our  manufactures  our  exports  will  increape; 
our  ships  will  be  seen  again  in  foreign  ports ;  there  will  be  Americjiu  merchants 
with  balances  in  foreign  com  riercial  cities ;  there  will  be  American  vessels  owned 
by  American  capiUil,  carrying  American  cargoes  to  foreign  nations  and  bringing 
back  in  return  cargoes  of  crude  materials  to  be  sold  to  the  American  manufacturer, 
to  be  mixed  with  American  materials,  to  be  worked  up  into  finished  fabrics  by 
American  workingmen.  the  profits  of  which  will  remain  in  American  pockets.  That 
Is  the  Democratic  doctrine. 


VI. 
COMPARISON  WITH  THE  AVAR  TARIFF. 

now  0PPRKS8IVE  TAXES   HAVE    PRODUCED    STARTLING    IRREGULARITIES    IN    THE 

CONDITIONS  OP  DIFFERENT  ELEMENTS  OF  POPULATION. 

Frmn  a  Sptich  ty  Henry  O.  Turner,  of  Georgia,  May  10. 

When  war  was  flagrant  and  the  Treasury  was  empty,  and  the  population  of  the 
entire  country,  including  the  Southern  States,  was  but  little  more  tban  31,000,000, 
the  tariS  then  framed  to  uleet  the  most  extraordinary  immergency  that  ever  arose 
on  this  continent,  imposed  during  the  first  year  of  its  operation  an  average  rate  of  36 
per  cent.  After  twenty-three  years  of  profound  peace,  with  a  Treasury  full  to  reple- 
tion, struggling  with  an  accumulated  surplus  over  the  largest  wants  of  the  Qoverment 
of|  150,000 .000,  with  a  population  of  over  60,000.000,;the  tariff  now  levies  an  average 
rale  of  47  per  cent.  This  surplus  has  arisen  notwithstanding  an  immeuse  increase 
in  our  annual  expenditures,  and  is  itself  a  constant  temptation  to  wiisteful  extrava- 
gance. And  it  is  not  only  a  mischievous  influence  in  public  affairs,  but  it  meas- 
ures the  extent  to  which  the  Qoveruraent  has  contracted  the  currency,  to  the 
imminent  peril  of  every  private  interest.  The  people  need  more  money  than  they 
have  hitherto  had;  and  to  take  from  them  this  immense  sum  which  the  Govern- 
ment does  not  need,  and  which  is  so  indispensable  to  the  business  of  the  country^ 
is  indefensible  extortion  Heavy  taxation  of  a  people  having  an  inadequate  currency 
is  bad  enough ;  but  unnecessary  taxation  of  such  a  people  is  a  crime. 

HOW  THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  COUNTRY  ARE  TAXED. 

Our  aggregate  circulation  of  gold,  silver,  and  paper  money,  including  the  funds 
in  the  Treasury,  is  estimated  to  amount  to  about  $1,500,000  000.  The  people  paid 
to  the  Government  in  tariff  taxes  $217,000,000  and  in  excise  duties  one  hundred 
and  seventeen  millions,  making  a  total  taxation  of  $334,000,000  last  year.  This 
immense  tribute  is  over  32  per  cent,  of  all  the  money  in  the  country.  We  have 
only  $25  in  cash  for  each  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  country,  and  on  each 
man,  woman  and  child  is  levied  an  average  tax  of  over  $5.50  or  $37.50  on  each 
family  of  five  persons. 

Now  let  us  consider  the  incidental  taxation  which  is  collected  under  the  tariff 
by  the  manufacturers.  The  total  value  of  all  the  manufactured  products  of  the 
United  Slates  returned  according  to  the  last  census  amounted  to  $5,3C1),667,706. 
Our  dutiable  imports  last  year  amounted  to  $150,000,000  in  round  numbers,  on 
which  we  collected  over  $217,000,000.  As  our  duties  are  laid  confessedly  for  pro- 
tection, it  is  very  probable  that  on  the  immense  aggregate  of  our  domestic  manu- 
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factures,  in  competition  with  whicli  our  taxed   imports   are  sold  an  addition  of 
value  is  placed  equal  to  many  times  the  income  of  the  tariff  to  the  Government. 

But  taking  $317,000,000  as  a  measure  of  the  bounties  paid  last  year  to  our 
manufacturers,  let  us  commute  protection  into  an  annuity,  computed  at  the  Gov- 
ernment rate  of  3^  per  cent ;  the  principal  of  that  annuity  would  amount  to 
$6,200,000,000.  That  annuity  is  the  interest  on  a  sum  greater  than  the  cost  of 
the  war!    And  the  moderation  of  this  estimate  of  protection  no  man  will  deny. 

The  enormous  taxation  which  I  have  endeavored  to  outline  is  so  contrived  as 
to  bear  lightly  on  the  rich  and  prosperous  and  heavily  on  the  poor  and  unfortunate. 
To  those  who  do  not  need,  it  is  a  largess  and  benefaction;  to  those  States  and  their 
people  that  are  cramped  by  narrow  and  scant  means,  it  is  a  hindrance  and  oppres- 
sion. To  the  latter  it  is  a  deduction  from  the  comforts  and  necessaries  of  life,  from 
the  education  of  their  children;  a  burden  upon  the  offices  of  religion  and  charity;  a 
tax  on  school,  on  church  and  on  home. 

When  I  heard  the  other  day  the  splendid  inventory  of  New  England's  wealth 
presented  with  so  much  pride  by  the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire,  and  reflected 
on  the  system  under  which  that  wealth  has  been  drawn  from  other  sections,  and  on 
the  beggarly  reduction  of  taxation  which  our  bill  proposes,  I  felt  like  exclaiming, 
like  Lord  Olive  before  a  committee  of  Parliament:  "By  God,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
astonished  at  my  own  moderation !" 

THE   DUTY  A  TAX   ON  CONSUMPTION. 

The  tariff  is  a  tax  on  consumption.  It  is  not  laid  on  the  taxpayer  according  to 
what  he  has,  but  it  is  levied  on  his  wants.  It  is  apportioned  among  men,  not  accord- 
ing to  their  means,  but  according  to  their  necessities.  It  is  an  income  tax,  gradu- 
atecf  net  according  to  what  men  make,  but  according  to  what  they  buy.  It  is, 
therefore,  hardest  on  those  who  have  to  spend  all  that  they  make. 

But  inequality  is  the  foundation  of  the  system  of  protection,  and  the  only 
inducement  for  its  preservation.  If  a  scheme  of  protection  could  be  devised  by 
which  each  citizen  could  tax  his  neighbor  just  as  much  as  his  neighbor  could  tax 
him  it  would  be  equality,  but  it  would  meet  with  scant  lavor.  The  present  system 
is  worse,  because  it  is  brigandage  without  reciprocity. 

Let  us  expose  some  of  the  profits  of  protection  according  to  its  own  returns 
made  during  the  last  census  year  The  capital  invested  in  manufactures  then 
amounted  to  $2,790,272,606;  materials  used  cost  $3,396,82.3,549;  wages,  $941,953,- 
795;  total  product.  $5,369,579,191.  It  can  be  easily  seen  from  these  figures  that 
manufacturers  made  enormus  gains,  amounting  in  clear  net  profits  to  more  than 
four  times  the  income  of  the  Government  from  the  tariff. 

THE  SMALL  PROPORTION  OP  TAXES  PAID  TO  LABOR. 

But  it  is  said  that  protection  advances  wages.  If  this  is  not  mere  pretension, 
then  wages  ought  to  keep  pace  with  protection.  Let  us  see.  In  1860  the  aver- 
age tariff  rate  on  the  dutiable  list  was  19  per  cent.,  which  has  been  frequently 
denounced  as  free  trade  And  yet  during  that  year  labor  received  over  20  per  cent. 
of  the  total  product  of  our  manufactures.  In  1870,  when  the  average  tariff  rate 
was  two  and  a  half  times  as  high  as  in  18G0,  amounting  to  47  per  cent.,  labor 
received  less  than  in  1860,  or  a  little  over  18  per  cent,  of  the  total  product  of  our 
manufactures.    And  in  1880  labor  received  17^  per  cent,  of  its  entire  products. 

These  figures  seem  to  demonstrate  that  the  increase  of  protection  is  not  accom- 
panied with  an  increase  in  wages. 

The  chief  argument  for  protection  is  founded  on  the  assumption  that  wages  are 
higher  in  this  country  than  in  Europe.  Seventeen  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  the 
value  of  our  manufactures  covers  the  entire  cost. 

It  has  been  claimed  in  this  debate  that  protection  saved  the  Union.  The 
money  with  which  the  soldiers  were  paid,  with  which  the  great  armies  and  navies 
•were  provided  and  maintained,  was  paid,  not  by  protection,  but  by  those  who  are 
its  victims.  The  only  office  of  protection  in  this  business  was  to  tax  fjr  its  own 
benefit  those  who  did  save  the  Union.  It  charged  two  prices  for  the  clothing  the 
soldiers  wore,  for  the  shoes  in  which  they  marched,  for  the  blankets  under  which 
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they  flept,  for  the  comforts  ami  necessaries  required  by  their  wives  and  children, 
for  the  powder  and  lead  with  which  tliey  met  and  defeated  the  foes  of  tlie  Union, 
and  now  puts  a  tax  ot  47  per  cent,  on  the  pensions  of  their  widows  and  orphans. 

The  chief  mission  of  protection  during  the  struggle  was  to  establish  itself, 
not  the  Union,  to  feather  its  own  nest,  to  put  money  in  its  purse,  and  while  the 
brave  and  patriotic  were  fighting  the  battles  of  the  Union  protection  bound  them 
liand  and  foot. 


VII. 
VARIATION  OF  THE  RATE  OP  WAGES. 

•EVEN    UNDER   THE    PRESENT    SYSTEM    THERE   IS  NOTHING    LIKE    UNIFORMITY  IN 

WAGES  IN   DIFFERENT  SECTIONS. 

From  a  Speech  by  WiUiam  L.  IFUmw,  qf  West  Virginia,  May  3d. 

I  have  here  an  address  delivered  before  the  Home  Market  Club  of  New  England, 
'by  Senator  Frye,  of  Maine,  on  what  he  saw  in  Europe,  in  v/hich,  after  the  good 
old  fashioned  protection  loccic,  he  pictures  tlie  wretched  condition  of  European 
labor.  The  Home  Market  Club  is  composed  largely  of  gentlemen  who  derive  divi- 
dends from  the  present  tariff,  and  who,  naturally,  do  not  want  it  disturbed.  The 
preface  of  the  address  has  a  statement  to  show  "the  vast  interests  New  England 
has  in  protective  tariff,"  and  it  gives  the  manufacturing  statistics  of  all  the  New 
England  States  except  .Rhode  Island.  According  to  this  statement,  the  capital 
invested  in  those  five  States  is  $'548,6o2,118,  the  number  of  employes  584,495;  but 
when  it  comes  to  wages  I  find  the  average  wages  of  an  employe  in  the  State  of 
Maine  to  be  $257  a  year,  whereas  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  he  gets  S364,  and  in 
the  little  State  of  Connecticut  $:385.  Now,  what  I  can  not  understand  is  this:  If  a 
tariff,  a  law  of  Congress,  makes  wages,  why  does  it  operate  so  unevenly  as  between 
the  employe  in  Maine  and  the  employe  in  Connecticut,  and  why  is  the  Maine  man 
worth  only  two-thirds  as  much  as  the  Connecticut  man?  And  when  we  come  to 
Vermont,  the  State  of  our  venerable  friend  at  the  other  end  of  the  Capitol,  I  find 
that  the  average  employe  gets  only  $303. 

If  a  tariff  does  make  wages,  then  the  protective  tariff  is  the  most  ungrateful 
thing  that  ever  existed  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Why  should  it  give  to  the 
fellow-citizen  and  compatriot  of  the  lust  Republican  candidate  for  the  Presidency 
•only  $3.57  a  year,  while  it  gives  to  the  operative  in  the  good  old  State  that  votetl 
<or  the  author  of  the  last  Presidential  message  $885  a  year  ?  And  why  should  it 
give  to  the  fellow  citizen  of  the  author  of  the  tariff,  Mr.  Morrill,  but  $303  a  year? 

VARIATION  IN  THE  WAGES  OP  LABOR  AT  HOME. 

But,  the  statistics  of  the  Home  Market  Club  are  exactly  in  line  with  the  figures 
embraced  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor.  After  careful  inquiry 
into  many  industries  in  this  country.  Colonel  Wright  says  that  "  An  examination 
•of  these  reports  will  show  that  thers  is  no  such  thing  as  an  American  rate  of  wages  " 
For  example,  in  the  manufacture  of  agricultural  implements  a  blacksmith  gets  15 
percent,  more  in  Illinois  than  in  Indiana,  while  a  foreman  gets  oOper  cent,  more 
in  Pennsylvania  than  in  New  York,  and  a  painter  nearly  70  per  cent,  more  in  Penn- 
■aylvania  than  in  Maine.  In  the  boot  and  shoe  industry  a  buffer  gets  $2  oO  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  only  $1.40  in  New  York,  and  we  find  that  a  button  hole  ni'iker  in 
Pennsylvania,  if  a  woman,  gets  78  cents,  wliile  New  York  pays  $1.04.  When  it 
<x>mes  to  heelers.  New  York  gives  $2.56  and  Massachusetts  only  $1.72.  Massachu- 
tsetts  pays  her  packers  $1.95,  while  New  York  neglects  hera  with  a  cold  $1.08. 
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So  when  we  come  to  the  table  of  cotton  goods  we  find  that  Great  Britain  pays 
mule-spinners  $1.57,  Massachusetts  $1.25,  and  Vermont  only  $1.20,  and  that  the 
average  rate  of  wages  paid  in  the  cotton  industry  in  Great  Britain  is  $1.17  per  day, 
while  in  Vermont  it  is  only  $1.15 ;  so  that,  when  Senator  Morrill  became  so  alarmed 
for  fear  that  his  fellow  citizens  were  going  to  be  reduced  to  the  level  of  the  pauper 
wages  in  England,  it  meant  simply  tbat  they  were  going  to  be  kicked  upstairs  from 
$1.15  to  $1.17,  the  average  wages  in  the  cotton  industry  in  England. 

WHO  gets  the  benefit  op  the  protection? 

My  venerable  colleague  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Kelley]  was  one  of  the  con- 
ference committee  in  the  Forty-seventh  Congress  which  constructed  the  present 
tariff.  In  that  committee  they  put  up  the  duty  on  iron  ore  from  50  cents  a  ton,  at 
which  it  had  been  fixed  by  the  Tariff  Commission,  by  the  House  in  open  session, 
and  by  the  Senate  in  open  session,  to  75  cents  a  ton,  and  all  of  course  in  the  interest 
of  and  for  the  benefitof  the  American  laboring  man. 

Now,  I  have  here  Peniisylvania  Legislative  Documents  for  1884-85,  volume  2^ 
in  which  I  find  the  twelfth  annual  report  of  the  bureau  of  industrial  statistics,  by 
Joel  O.  McCamant.     Speaking  of  the  wages  of  the  iron-ore  miners,  he  says: 

The  mining  of  iron -ore  does  not  atford  constant  employment,  the  average  amounting 
to  but  thirty-six  weeks  per  annum  This  allows  scarcely  sullicient  wages  per  week,  for  the 
run  of  the  year,  to  maintain  a  single  individual ;  how  those  wage-workers  having  families 
to  maintain  can  accomplish  that  diflBcult  task  is  a  problem  in  social  economies  that  can  he 
solved  only  by  those  who  have  been  in  similar  circumstances.  Many  miners  wear  belts 
instead  of  suspenders  to  support  the  weight  of  their  pantaloons:  aal  one  of  these,  in  reply 
to  the  question  asked  him  relative  to  his  ability  to  buy  fool,  replied  :  "Lord  bless  you,  we 
do  not  always  eat  when  we  are  hungry,  we  just  tighten  our  belts." 

Now,  what  has  become  of  the  75  cents  a  ton  which  was  secured  for  the  Amer- 
ican miner  of  iron  ore  in  that  conference?  Why,  up  to  that  date.  May  1, 1885,  more 
than  two  years  afterward,  had  it  not  reached  him  ?  Is  it  lost,  strayed  or  stolen?  I 
suspect  it  has  found  its  way  into  the  literary  bureau  of  the  American  Iron  and 
SteeJ  Association,  and  has  been  expended  in  the  publication  of  tracts  to  prove  to  the- 
miner  what  a  good  thing  a  protective  tariff  is  for  him.  I  would  say  to  that  philan- 
thropic association,  give  your  mmers  less  tracts  and  better  food  under  their  belts. 

THE  LAW  OF  DEMAND  AND   SUPPLY. 

There  is  one  great  element  in  this  question  of  wages  that  is  carefully  kept  out 
of  view.  Gentlemen  compare  the  wages  and  the  condition  of  the  American  work- 
man with  those  of  his  foreign  competitor  as  if  they  stood  upon  an  equality  in  other 
respects.  Tliey  ignore  the  fact  that  in  the  labor  market,  as  elsewhere,  the  law  of 
demand  and  supply  is  the  great  regulator  of  prices.  Where  labor  has  many  oppor- 
tunities for  employment  wages  are  high ;  as  these  opportunities  diminish  wages  are 
lessened. 

Now,  contrast  Ihe  position  of  the  laborer  in  the3e  United  States  with  his  posi- 
tion in  the  other  countries  of  the  world.  The  sixty  million  of  people  that  now 
inhabit  this  countr)'-  are  but  the  vanguard  of  that  mighty  host  which  is  destined  to- 
find  homes,  comfort  and  prosperity  here.  Not  until  the  sixty  millions  become  six 
hundred  millions,  not  until  the  six  hundred  millions  grow  into  a  thousand  millions 
will  men  crowd  each  other  here  in  the  fierce  struggle  for  existence  and  wealth  as 
they  do  in  Great  Britain  to-day. 

THE  FARMER  AND  HIS  BURDENS. 

But  there  is  one  class  of  our  laboring  men  as  to  whom  these  advocates  of  pro- 
tection clearly  see  the  difliculty  and  weakness  of  their  position,  and  that  is  the- 
American  farffier.  Where  does  the  farmer  get  any  benefit  from  protection  ?  He  is- 
the  patient  beast  of  burden  upon  whose  broad  shoulders  you  have  shifted  down' 
the  chief  burdens  of  sunporting  a  government  of  sixty  millions  of  people. 

Where  is  the  benefit  to  him  under  the  tariff?  My  colleague  from  Michigacj 
[Mr.  Burrows]  meets  the  question  with  the  bold  reply: 

The  farmer  is  not  hurt.    The  consumer  does  not  pay  these  taxes. 
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Tbe  duty  that  is  paid  on  a  foreign  article  to  get  it  into  this  country  is  a»  much 
a  part  o{  its  orit^inal  cost  to  tbe  American  conBunjer  as  tl>e  cost  of  its  manufacture 
or  of  its  ocean  freight.  No  matter  who  the  importer  be,  foreigner  or  fellow-citizen, 
if  he  does  not  gel  that  duty  back  in  its  sale  he  is  in  a  losing  bubiuesB,  as  much  as  if 
he  faib^d  to  get  back  any  other  element  of  cost.  Trade  stops  at  once  if  it  brings 
no  profit.  Moreover,  the  amount  thus  added  to  its  cost  by  the  duty  saves  the  home 
producer  of  a  like  article  from  having  to  compete  with  it  at  the  cost  it  bore  before 
the  duty  was  added.  Sir,  1  commend  to  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  the  utter- 
ances of  some  of  their  party  leaders  on  this  point. 

Senator  Sherman  has  a  higher  idea  of  the  intelligence  of  the  farmer  than  my 
friend  from  Michigan,  for  he  has  faid  in  this  House: 

I  said  it.  and  I  stand  by  it,  that  aa  a  (reneral  rule  the  duties  paid  upon  Imports  operate 
as  a  tajc  upon  the  consumer. 

Senator  Edmunds,  of  Vermont,  in  the  February  number  of  HarpeT's  Magazine, 
in  replying  to  Mr.  Watteraon,  argued  at  length  that  the  larger  portion  of  import 
duties  is  borne  by  the  foreign  producer;  but  Senator  Edmunds,  speaking  on  the 
tariff  question,  January  4,  1883,  made  a  much  more  correct  statement  when  he  said  : 

In  the  main  all  these  taxes  come  out  of  tbe  consumer,  particularly  internal  revenue 
taxes,  perhaps  all  of  them  -ub^taatially. 

And  I  particularly  commend  to  his  colleagues  on  this  floor  the  emphatic 
language  of  Senator  Plumb,  of  Kansas,  on  the  11th  of  January,  1883,  spoken  with 
a  directness  and  earnestness  that  showed  an  impatience  of  any  contrary  suggestion: 

"Who  pays  these  tave,s?  When  the  manufacturer  of  iron  comes  to  the  Senate 
and  8a3's  ''I  can  live,  or  I  can  make  a  profit,  if  a  certain  duty  is  imposed,"  what  is  he 
saying?  He  is  simply  Siiying  "if  you  give  me  a  certain  duty  you  put  it  in  my  power 
to  charge  over  that  duty  as  an  additional  tax  on  the  farmers  of  the  United  States." 

The  mere  statement  of  this  question  is  its  conclusive  argument,  and  I  should 
not  further  refer  to  it  but  that  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  so  sharply  criticised 
the  President  for  expressing  views  like  those  of  Mr.  Sherman,  Mr.  Edmunds,  and  Mr. 
Plumb. 

HOMB  MAIIKET  AUGUMENT. 

We  have  heard  on  this  floor  time  and  again  the  "  old.  oM  story,"  of  the  "  home 
market."  I  have  the  great  speech  made  by  Mr.  Clay  in  1832,  when  he  was  urging 
upon  the  farmers  of  the  country  what  the  opponents  of  this  bill  wou'd  denounce  as 
free  trade,  but  what  he  supposed  to  be  a  protective  tariff"  He  says,  in  substance  : 
"  I  rest  the  whole  case  on  two  grouude."  One  of  these  was  that  the  protective 
system  would  build  up  a  home  demand  for  the  products  of  the  farm,  and  thus  main- 
tain or  advance  the  price  of  those  products. 

Whatever  force  may  have  been  in  that  argument  when  used  by  Mr.  Clay  is 
entirely  dissipated  to-day.  Mr.  Clay  spoke  to  a  country  without  railroads,  without 
telegraphs.  There  were  no  steamships  traversing  the  ocean,  no  cables  under  the 
ocean.  He  spoke  to  a  country  whose  farmers,  with  the  exception  of  those  adjacent 
to  its  Eastern  rivers  and  seaboard,  sought  a  market  for  their  produce  in  the  nearest 
town,  to  which  they  hauled  it  in  their  own  wagons  ;  when  tbe  value  of  a  bushel  of 
wheat  was  exhausted  by  a  haul  of  300  miles,  and  that  of  a  bushel  of  corn  by  a  haul  of 
100  miles  It  was  a  day  when  "  manufacture  "  meant  something  very  different  from 
what  it  means  to  day.  As  late  as  eight  years  afterward,  Mr.  Webster  described  Amer- 
ican manufactures  as  "a  little  capital  mixed  with  manual  labor."  At  that  time  the 
neighboring  village  or  town,  with  its  woolen  mill,  its  hat  factory,  its  shoemakers,  its 
varied  industries,  was  flesh  and  blood  to  consume  the  farmer's  products  and  wear  the 
clothing  made  from  his  wool  and  cotton. 

The  world  has  been  created  anew  since  Mr.  Clay  made  that  speech.  To-day 
we  have  a  railroad  system  of  150,000  miles,  extending  into  every  comer  of 
this  country  where  population  or  product  invites  it.  To  day  we  have  instanta- 
neous communication  with  every  section  of  the  country,  with  every  portion  of  the 
world.  You  can  order  a  cargo  of  tea  from  China  and  it  will  be  loaded  on  the 
ship  before  night.     An  order  for  wheat   from  Liverpool  to  San  Francisco  will 
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outstrip  the  lagging  sun  and  get  there  hours  before  him.  You  can  transfer  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  from  the  money  market  of  Calcutta 
to  that  of  London  or  New  York.  The  whole  world  with  the  construction  of 
railroads,  with  the  building  of  steamships,  with  the  laying  of  cables  has  been 
drawn  into  one  family.  The  price  of  the  farmer's  products  is  no  longer  decided 
in  the  marktt  of  the  neighboring  village,  but  in  the  great  market  cf  the  world. 
The  price  of  the  farmer's  cotton,  his  wheat,  his  meat,  and  dairy  products  is  no 
longer  decided  even  in  his  own  country,  but  by  the  free,  untrammeled  competi- 
tion of  the  markets  of  all  the  world. 

During  all  that  time  the  progress  of  invention  has  been  displacing  human 
labor  by  machinery^  To-day  one  man  in  a  factory,  and  frequently  a  child,  tending 
some  great  mechanical  mvention,  produces  what  in  Henry  Clay's  day  would  have 
taken  the  labor  of  ten  or  even  twenty  men. 

THE  development  OF  MACHINERY. 

In  the  first  annual  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  we  have  some  striking  illus- 
trations of  this  displacement  of  labor  by  machinery.  In  a  manufactory  of  agricul- 
tural implements  600  hands  do  the  work  that  formerly  required  2,145.  In  the  man- 
ufacture of  boots  and  shoes  one  hand  does  the  work  of  five,  and  will  produce  enough 
f^hoes  in  a  year  to  supply  a  thousand  men.  In  the  manufacture  of  carpets  one  hand 
with  the  improvements  in  machinery  does  the  work  that  required  from  ten  to 
twenty;  in  spinning,  the  work  of  from  seventy  five  to  one  hnndri-d.  In  the  manu- 
facture of  some  kinds  of  hais  one  man  is  equal  to  nine.  In  a  large  establishment  in 
New  Hampshire  improved  mach-nery,  <  ven  in  the  past  ten  years,  hns  dispensed 
with  50  per  cent,  of  human  labor  in  the  making  of  cotton  goods.  By  the  use  of 
improvements  and  inventions  in  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years,  in  hammers  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  steel,  there  has  been  a  dipplacement  of  employes  in  the  pro- 
portion of  nearly  ten  to  one.  In  the  manufacture  of  paper,  a  new  machine  for  dry- 
ing and  cutting,  run  by  four  men  and  six  women,  will  do  the  wark  of  one  hundred 
persons.  In  the  manufacture  of  wall-paper  the  displncement  has  been  one  hundred 
to  one.  Equally  striking  facts  r<s  to  the  woolen  and  other  industries  might  be  given, 
but  I  will  call  special  attention  to  this  general  statement.  The  mechanical  indus- 
tries of  the  United  States  carried  on  by^team  and  water  represent  the  labor  of 
21,000,000  men.  On  our  railroads  to  day  250,000  men  do  the  work  which  when  Mr. 
Clay  spoke  would  have  required  13,500,000  men  and  54,000,000  horses. 

To  do  the  work  now  done  l)y  power  and  power  machinery  in  our  mechanical 
industries  and  upon  our  railroads  would  require  men  representing  a  population  of 
175,500.000  in  addition  to  the  present  population  of  55,000  000. 

And  it  is  just  in  the  protected  industries  of  the  country,  employing  altogether, 
according  to  the  estimate  of  the  late  Secretary  Manning,  not  more  than  5  per  cent. 
of  the  labor  of  the  country,  that  the  chief  displacement  of  human  labor  by 
machinery  has  occurred ;  and  yet  we  all  know  that  while  Mr.  Clay  was  willing  to 
compromise  on  a  tariff  of  30  per  cent,  to  protect  flesh  and  blood,  the  demand  to-day 
is  for  47  per  cent,  to  protect  machinery. 

WHAT  MANUFACTURERS   MEAN   NOW. 

To-day  American  manufacturers  no  longer  mean  as  they  did  to  Daniel  AVeb- 
fcter,  manual  labor  mixed  with  a  little  capital.  They  mean  great  capital  mixed 
wtih  a  little  manual  labor.  Moreover,  as  our  transportation  system  has  been  per- 
fected, we  have  witnessed  the  gradual  disappearance  of  local  manufactures  and 
their  massing  in  immense  industrial  ef-tabiishments  at  particular  points.  They 
are  to-^lay  sufficient  and  more  than  sufficient  to  supply  all  the  demands  of  our 
home  consumption,  and  yet  the  farmer  has  to  look  abroad  for  purchasers  of  his 
surplus  products. 

Two  thirds  of  our  cotton,  nearly  one  third  of  our  wheat,  immense  quantities 
of  other  farm  products  must  be  sold  to  foreigners  for  lack  of  home  consumers, 
and  yet  the  argument  is  daily  addressed  to  the  farmer,  "Tax  yourself  still  longer 
to  diversify  industry  and  build  up  purchasers  for  your  products."  Our  surplus 
wheat  crop  last  year  would  feed  thirty  millions  of  people.    Is  there  any  device  of 
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taxation  by  which  the  farmer  could  build  up  a  home  demand  for  that  ?  You  say  to 
the  Minneaotii  farmer,  complaining  that  he  gets  but  60  cents  a  bushel  for  his  wheat, 
"Continue  to  uphold  the  tariff;  it  will  start  up  other  industries  in  your  State  to  buy 
your  wheat."  But  the  farmer,  if  he  is  intelligent,  knows  that  there  is  a  cry  of 
overproduction  from  our  manufacturers  to-day ;  that  we  already  have  more  than 
we  can  find  a  market  for ;  and  as  long  as  there  is  free  trade  among  the  States  of 
this  country  there  is  no  taxation  to  which  he  can  subnfit  that  will  necessarily  bring 
these  industries  to  Minnesota  aside  from  the  natural  advantages  as  would  bring 
them  there  without  such  taxation. 

Rut  suppose  you  give  him  a  rolling  mill  capable  of  supplying  all  ihe  steel  rails 
needed  for  the  railroads  of  his  State,  a  sugar  refinery  capable  of  supplying  all  the 
sugar  consumed  in  his  State,  and  a  boot  and  shoe  factory  sufilcient  for  the  demands 
of  tiie  entire  population  of  Minnesota,  there  will  not  be  human  laboi  enough  in 
any  one  of  them  to  consume  the  wheat  crop  of  a  single  large  farm.  With  all  the 
families  dependent  upon  them  they  would  add  not  one  mill  to  the  price  of  his 
wheat,  and  little,  if  any,  to  the  price  o!  his  other  products. 

So  much  for  the  home-market  idea.  It  is  but  a  snare  and  a  delusion  to  the 
American  farmer.  His  surplus  products  sent  abroad  determine  the  prices  of  those 
he  shIIs  at  home.  Without  such  foreign  market  they  would  sell  still  lower  at  home. 
But  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  Home  Market  Club  of  New  England  the  home-market 
idea  is  a  most  solid  and  profitable  reality.  It  means  for  them  a  population  of 
60,000,000  shut  in  by  a  l)enevolent  Government  and  forced  to  buy  of  them  at  prices 
which  the  Government  is  seeking  to  stimulate  47  per  cent,  higher  than  they  would 
be  if  subjected  to  the  same  competition  under  which  the  farmer  sells  his  staple 
products. 


VIII. 
COST  OF  HIGH  TAXES  TO  THE  FARMER. 

THE   PROFITS   OF  MANUFACTDRERS    OF    STEEL    RAILS THE    COST  OF   THE  WOOL 

TAX  IN  ONE  STATE, 
From  a  Speech  by  WUHam  L.  Scott,  of  Pftinsvlvanla,  May  11. 

The  bill  under  consideration  has  been  framed  by  the  majority  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  who  realize  and  appreciate  the  condition  of  affairs  existing  in 
the  country  to  day;  and  however  desirous  they  might  be  to  extend  that  full  measure 
of  relief  to  the  wage  worker  and  the  great  agricultural  classes  of  the  country,  to 
which  they  are  so  juftly  entitled,  invented  capital  has  its  claims  upon  them.  They 
appreciate  the  fact  that  during  the  past  twenty  five  years,  ijndcr  the  present  system 
of  protected  industries,  immeuse  sums  of  money  have  been  invested  in  the  various 
manufacturing  industries  of  the  country,  and  that  any  bill  which  the  committee 
might  introduce  should  have  due  reganl  for  the  capital  invested  in  such  manuf'ao- 
turcs;  that  it  would  be  unwise  for  any  great  political  party  having  tlie  power  to 
do  so  to  at  once  attempt  to  readjust  the  c(>ndili(>ns  of  to-day,  which  would  undoubt- 
edly cause  serious  loss  to  those  who  had  invested  their  capital  under  a  previous  con- 
dition of  affairs. 

Keeping  tliese  objects  in  view,  we  ought  first,  to  relieve  the^e  manufacturing 
industries  by  placing  on  the  free-list,  as  far  as  we  possibly  could,  such  articles  as  ar« 
•essentially  necessary  to  them  to  enable  them  to  compete,  not  only  in  their  home 
markets,  but  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  Secondly,  in  the  revision  and  readjust- 
ment of  the  various  schedules,  under  the  existing  tariff,  to  leave  ample  duties  on  all 
merchandise  that  could  possibly  be  imi)orted  from  abroad  in  competition  with  our 
home  products,  and  to  protect  our  home  manufacturers  and  the  labor  emp'oyed  by 
them  ;  and,  as  the  best  evidence  of  our  efforts  in  this  direction,  I  can  only  compare 
the  average  rates  of  duties  under  the  existing  tariff  with  what  they  would  be  under 
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th's  bill  if  it  should  become  a  law,  namely,  the  average  ad  valorem  duties  on  dutiable 
goods  under  the  existing  tariff  of  47.7  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  and  the  average  under 
the  proposed  bill  of  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  This  shows  a  reduction  under  the 
present  bill  equal  to  7.7  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Of  the  $.53,720,447.22  reduction  of  duties  on  imports  under  the  proposed  bill, 
should  it  become  a  law,  $32,189,505.48  are  derived  from  articles  placed  upon  the  free 
list,  leaving  the  sum  of  $31,530,941.74  as  the  gross  reduction  made  or  proposed  by 
the  committee,  applicable  to  all  our  varied  industries;  and  yet,  sir,  the  majority  of 
this  House  and  of  the  committee  are  charged  with  being  free  traders ! 

THE  BURDENS  OP  THB  FARMING  POPUL.iTION. 

In  my  opinion  upon  no  class  of  our  people  do  the  present  fiscal  burdens  of  our 
country  bear  so  heavily  as  upon  the  farming  class.  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  the 
Government,  by  any  policv  that  can  be  adopted,  to  protect  the  farmer  in  what  he 
raises  and  has  to  sell ;  but  the  Government  can  impoverish  and  virtually  pauperize 
him  and  his  family  by  not  only  imposing  a  high  duty  upon  everything  he  consumes, 
which  is  or  may  be  imported,  but  also  by  prohibitory  duties  upon  commodities  made 
in  this  country  and  necessary  to  his  comfort,  which  place  it  in  the  power  of  the 
home  manufacturer,  by  combinations  and  trusts,  to  charge  what  he  pleases  for  his 
wares.  AVhat  a  mockery  of  protection  the  Kepublican  tariff  of  1883  is  for  the  farmer  t 
In  a  speech  made  by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Burrows),  referring  to  the 
advantages  tliat  the  protection  theory  gave  the  farmer,  he  used  the  following  lan- 
guage: 

Among  the  advantages  conferred  upon  the  farmer  by  our  protective  tariff,  is 
that  derived  from  a  direct  protection  to  the  products  of  his  farm  and  the  industriea 
incident  thereto,  as  shown  by  the  following  t-ible : 

(Referring  to  the  duties  upon  farm  products  under  the  existing  tariff:)  Beef  and 
pork,  1  cent  per  pound ;  hams  and  bacon,  2  cents  per  pound ;  butter,  4  cents  per 
pound ;  lard,  2  cents  per  pound ;  cheese,  4  cents  per  pound ;  wheat,  20  cents  per 
bushel ;  oats,  10  cents  per  bushel ;  corn,  10  cents  per  bushel ;  rye,  15  cents  per  bushel ; 
live  animals,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem ;  wheat  flour,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem  ;  corn 
meal,  10  cents  per  bushel. 

I  claim,  sir,  that  not  an  article  named  in  the  foregoing  schedule  would  be 
imported  into  tliiis  country  in  competition  with  the  American  farmer,  if  they  Avere 
all  upon  the  free  list,  with  the  exception  of  wheat,  which  could  only  come  from 
Canada,  and  if  every  bushel  of  wheat  raised  in  Canada  should  be  sold  in  the  United 
States  it  would  not  affect  the  price  of  the  American  wheat  one-tenth  of  1  cent  per 
bushel,  but  the  country  would  be  the  gainer  if  it  were  sold  here,  so  far,  at  least,  as- 
the  cost  of  transportation  and  commissions  for  storage  and  selling  accrued  to  our 
railroads  and  commission  men.  The  home  price  of  our  wheit,  corn,  beef,  pork, 
butter,  lard,  and  cheese,  and  of  all  the  products  of  the  farm  produced  in  excess  of 
home  consumption,  and  which  have  to  be  exported  to  Europe  t  j  find  a  market,  is 
determined  by  the  price  of  the  commodity  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  plus  the  cost 
of  transportation.  * 

I  will  also  avail  myself  of  a  portion  of  the  tables  submitted  in  relation  to  the 
farm  products  of  this  country,  and  the  quantities  exported,  for  the  fiscal  year  of 
1886-1887,  as  follows: 


Production. 

Exportation. 

Products. 

Farm  value. 

Export  value. 

Farm  vahie 

Per   cent. 

Breadstuffs : 

Corn 

$610,311,000 
314,226,020 
748,000,000 

192,000,000 
32,000,000 

257,295,327 

$20,0.52,704 

142,666,563 

78,153,731 

1,983,698 
7,594,633 

206,222,057 

$11,790,046 

87,668,833 
62,522,185 

1,487,773 
6,455,438 

177, 895,  .501 

1.9 

Wheat 

27.9 

Meats 

8.4 

Dairy  products  : 

Butter 

.8 

Cheese 

Textile  fabrics  : 

Cotton 

20.3 
69.1 
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Wliy  the  tariff  of  1883  did  not  contain  a  duty  upon  the  importation  of  cotton 
into  this  country,  I  do  not  understand;  for,  most  assuredly,  it  the  duties  provided 
for  nnder  the  tarifiF  of  18H;{  gave  protection  to  the  products  of  tlie  Northern  farmer, 
the  same  tlieory  ought  to  have  given  to  the  cotton  i)ianter  of  the  South  ;  at  least  it 
would  be  just  as  consistent,  practically  applied,  when  we  consider  the  exportation* 
of  the  farm  products  of  the  whole  country. 

If  the  products  of  our  farms  could  have  been  sold  at  home  for  the  one  thirty- 
second  part  of  1  cent  more  than  the  export  price,  not  one  pound  would  have  gone 
abroad;  and  every  pound  consumed  at  home  would  have  been  exported  if  it  had 
commanded  abroad  one-half  of  1  per  cent,  in  value  more  than  the  home  price;  for 
the  home  price  is  governed  by  the  price  the  surplus  exported  will  command  in  the 
foreign  markets.  One  of  the  strong  arguments  that  the  protectionist  makes  to  the 
farmer  is  the  home  market  that  protection  is  alleged  to  insure  fi)r  his  produce.  It 
is  a  fallacy  and  a  fraud,  and  intelligent  farmers  will  not  be  longer  deceived  by  it 

THE  STKEL  MILL  AND  THE  FAHMEH  WITH  SOMETHING  TO  SELL. 

Let  US  suppose  a  case  in  my  own  State :  Let  us  take,  say  tRe  Edgar  Thom- 
son Steel  Works,  located  at  Braddock,  on  tlie  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  10  miles 
east  from  Pittsburgh  aud  478  miles  from  Chicago,  employing  a  large  number  of 
men.  Contiguous  to  these  works  lives  an  industrious  farmer  with  a  hundred 
acres  of  land.  His  products  consist  of  wheat,  corn,  oats,  hay.  hogs  and  cattle. 
His  proximity  to  these  extensive  works,  where  his  surplus  produce  can  be  deliv- 
ered in  an  hour,  and  where  thousands  of  huugry  mouths  are  ready  to  consume- 
it,  surely  gives  him  an  advautagtous  market,  according  to  the  protectionist's 
theory.  But  let  us  see,  let  us  take  one  of  the  products  of  the  farm  as  an  example 
of  the  others,  for  they  all  come  under  the  same  law  of  supply  and  demand  and 
price.  The  man  in  the  iron  works  can  not  e^t  wheat ;  it  must  first  be  re  luced 
to  flour;  so  the  farmer  takes  a  load  of  33J  bushels  of  wheat,  just  1  ton,  to  the- 
miller,  who  is  also  on  the  railroad  and  near  the  st-'el  works. 

Now,  let  us  see  what  controls  the  miller  in  making  a  price  to  the  farmer  :  first, 
self-interest,  to  purchase  it  as  cheap  as  he  can ;  second,  to  buy  the  farmer's  wheat 
at  a  price  which  after  being  ground  into  flour  will  enable  him  to  sell  it  to  the  mill 
men  in  comiietition  with  flour  sold  by  the  grocery  man  at  the  corner,  which  has 
been  manufactur.  d  at  St.  Paul  or  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  leaving  him  (the  miller)- 
a  margin  of  profit  for  grinding  and  his  labor.  Surely  the  miller  can  not  pay  the 
farmer  any  more  lor  his  wheat  l)eoiuse  it  was  raised  on  land  adjoining  the  steel 
works;  he  can  only  pay  what  he  would  pay  for  the  same  quality  of  wheat  in 
the  Chicago  market,  plus  the  cost  of  transportation  to  big  mill.  The  miller 
explains  the  situation,  to  the  farmer  and  gets  his  wheat  for  ttiat  price,  or  prob- 
ably less,  because  the  farmers's  market  is  restricted  practically  to  the  local  mill. 
But  where  does  Chicago  wheat  come  from  ?  Where  is  it  grown  and  what  law 
of  values  determines  its  selling  price?  It  comes  from  the  great  regions  of  the- 
Northwest;  is  grown  upon  the  rich  and  fertile  orairies  of  that  section,  upon  land 
that  can  be  had  almost  for  the  asking,  or  at  most  at  a  cost  ol  from  $3  to  $15  per 
acre,  upon  land  requiring  no  barnyard  to  make  a  crop,  and  where  the  straw  is- 
burned  in  the  fields  as  the  easiest  and  cheapest  way  of  getting  rid  of  it.  The  price 
in  the  Chicago  market  is  determined  day  by  day,  if  there  is  not  a  "corner"  in  wheat, 
by  the  price  at  Mark  Lane,  London. 

The  farmer  at  Braddock,  after  selling  his  wheat,  returns  to  his  home  and 
family.  He  had  bought  his  farm  at  a  cost  of  $100  per  acre,  made  a  payment  in  cash 
upon  it,  from  the  savings  of  years  of  toil  and  labor,  secured  the  deferred  payments- 
by  a  mortgage,  hoping  that  by  his  industry  aud  labor  upon  his  farm  and  its 
favorable  location  he  would  make  money  enough  to  meet  the  interest  and  pay 
off  his  mortgage  at  maturity.  He  has  sold  his  wheat  at  90  cents  per  bushel,  grown 
upon  land  which  cost  him  $100  per  acre,  sown  and  harvested  this  wheat  by  labor 
for  which  he  had  to  pay  from  $15  to  $18  per  month  and  board,  and  after  the  taxe» 
upon  tlie  land  and  his  help  are  paid,  and  other  debts  connected  with  the  raising  of 
his  crop  are  settled,  he  flnd§  that  both  ends  will  not  meet;  that  the  price  he  has. 
received  for  his  wheat  will  not  cover  cost  of  production. 
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GOES  TO   THE   STEEL  MILL  TO  BUY  SOMETHING. 

Discouraged,  but  not  disheartened,  the  farmer  rises  the  next  morning  before 
the  sun ;  hitches  up  his  team  and  drives  to  town.  He  needs  an  iron  or  steel 
beam  for  some  purpose  on  his  farm,  and  goes  to  the  steel  mill  to  buy  it ;  and 
«pon  aslsing  the  price  is  told  that  he  can  have  it  for  .3  3  cents  per  pound,  or  at 
the  rate  of  $6G  per  ton;  and  he  is  further  informed  that  3.3  cents  per  pound  for 
steel  beams  is  the  uniform  price  at  all  the  steel  mills  in  the  United  States. 

Now,  the  farmer  protests  that  3.3  cents  per  pound  for  steel  beams  appears 
to  him  to  be  an  exorbitant  price;  that  his  boy  works  in  the  steel  mill,  in  the 
beam  department,  and  that  in  figuring  over  the  cost  of  making  steel  beams  last 
night  with  his  boy  they  could  not  make  them  out  to  cost  more  than  $29  or  $30 
per  ion  at  the  mill;  that  $66  per  ton  gave  the  steel  works  a  profit  of  $36  per 
ton;  and  that  he  thought  something  must  be  wrong;  what  it  was  he  did  not 
Just  ^understand,  but  yesterday  he  brought  into  town  33^  bushels  of  wheat,  just 
one  "ton,  and  he  could  only  get  90  cents  per  bushel  for  it,  1^  cents  per  pound, 
the  equivalent  of  $30  per  ton,  and  that  this  price  did  not  pay  him  the  cost  or 
raising  it ;  in  fkct,  he  lost  money  on  it  instead  of  making  $36  per  ton  profit,  to 
meet  the  interest  and  pay  the  mortgage  on  his  farm  ;  that  he  could  not  under- 
stand why  he  should  be  obliged  to  raise  and  sell  73  bushels  of  wheat,  or  over 
two  tons,  to  enable  him  to  purchase  one  ton  of  steel  beams,  costing  less  than  $30 
per  ton  to  produce  and  make. 

The  answer  of  the  steel-man  was.  that  this  condition  of  affairs  all  grew  out 
of  the  pauper  labor  of  Europe,  and  the  necessity  of  protecting  home  labor,  and 
to  make  a  home  market  for  the  farmer's  wheat,  oats,  corn,  cattle  and  hogs.  The 
farmer  being  unable  to  refute  this  unanswerable  argument,  paid  3.3  cents  per 
pound  for  his  beam  and  departed  a  wiser  man.  In  the  evening  the  son  returned, 
and  with  the  father  began  to  discuss  the  transactions  of  the  last  two  days,  endeav- 
•oring  to  ascertain  why  the  farmer's  wheat  would  only  command  li  cents  per 
pound  at  the  steel- works,  while  the  farmer  had  to  pay  3.3  cents  per  pound  for 
his  steel  beams.  The  farmer  feared  he  had  made  a  fatal  mistake  when  he  bought 
the  farm ;  but  he  had  been  influenced  in  the  purchase  by  a  speech  he  had  heard  in 
the  fall  of  1884,  delivered  by  a  very  distinguished  statesman,  one  Mr.  Kelley,  at  the 
•opera  house  in  Braddock,  in  which  that  gentleman  ably  set  forth  the  advantages 
•of  protection  to  home  labor,  and  eloquently  dwelt  on  the  home  market  it  would 
create  for  the  products  of  the  farm,  while  enhancing  the  wages  of  the  mill 
hands. 

But  the  son  could  not  see  the  advantage  of  Mr.  Kelley's  kind  of  protection, 
either  to  himself,  the  mill-hand,  or  his  father,  the  farmer.  The  price  of  the  latter's 
product  in  the  home  market  being  regulated  by  the  price  in  Mark  Lane,  London, 
he  was  of  couree  trading  in  an  open  market,  and  took  nothing  whatever  by  the 
so-called  protection. 

As  to  his  own  wages  in  the  mill,  if  he  got  any  share  of  the  tariS"  subsidy 
in  the  form  of  wages,  it  was  so  small  as  to  be  inappreciable  and  to  count  for 
practically  nothing  as  against  the  prices  he  was  made  to  pay  for  the  "tarifi"ed" 
necessaries  of  life;  but  considering  the  employer's  share,  and  the  necessities  of  a 
"protected"  employer's  life,  he  was  not  so  surprised  that  the  "boss,"  as  alleged 
in  the  newspapers,  could  rent  Cluuy  Castle,  in  Invernes-shire,  Scotland,  to  spend 
his  summers  in ;  and  as  he  believed  that  the  net  profits  of  Carnegie  Brothers  on 
the  two  items  of  steel  rails  and  steel  beams  alone,  throwing  out  of  account  all 
other  items  of  their  production,  were,  on  30,000  tons  of  steel  beams,  $1,000,000, 
and  on  193,998  tons  of  steel  rails,  at  $10  per  ton,  $1,939,980,  or  a  total  profit  on 
these  two  items  alone  of  nearly  $3,000,000,  the  son,  with  an  eye  to  facts  and 
■figures,  declared  his  extreme  amazement  at  the  proposition  of  Carnegie  Brothers 
to  reduce  wages  10  per  cent.,  for  the  wage  workers  of  that  establishment  thought 
they  might  decently  leave  this  pitiful  percentage  in  the  hands  of  that  labor  in  whose 
name  and  for  whose  alleged  benefit  they  receive  the  enormous  bounty  extorted 
from  the  consumers  of  the  United  States  upon  those  two  capital  articles  ;  and  that 
while  the  employes  not  only  thought  they  were  justlv  entitled  to  this  10  per  cen*. 
they  were  yet  fighting  for  a  principle  dearer  to  them  than  mere  dollars  and  cents. 
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It  wfis  a  principal  involving  not  only  the  great  economic  problem  of  this  age.  but 
of  jiiist  agea,  and  must  be  the  geeat  problem  of  the  future — a  fair  division  between 
lab.)r  and  capital ;  and  if  the  wage- worker  at  Carnegie  Brothers'  works  could  be 
forced  into  «ubjugatlon  by  Pinkerton  special  detectives,  their  just  rights  denied 
them,  and  the  imported  pauper  labor  of  Europe  could  be  utilized  as  a  means  fur  the 
subversion  of  their  rights,  he  could  see  very  little  hope  in  the  future  for  the  wage- 
worker  in  this  country. 

IRON  AND  STBEL,  AND  THE  EDGAR  THOMSON  STEEL  WORKS. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  propose,  if  I  can,  to  prove  that  the  boy's  conclusions  in 
regard  to  his  own  wages  are  correct.  In  1886  Hon.  Daniel  Manning,  then  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  issued  circulars  to  the  various  manufacturing  industries  of  the 
country,  asking  them  for  certain  information  in  regard  to  the  cost  of  manufactur- 
ing, including  labor  and  material,  the  object  of  the  circular  being  to  gather  tog|ther 
certain  datii  to  lay  before  Congress  in  connection  with  a  revision  of  the  tariff. 
Among  others  to  whom'  this  circular  was  sent  was  the  "American  Iron  and  SteeJ 
Association,"  with  offices  at  Philadelphia — an  association  representing,  I  may  say, 
the  entire  iron  and  steel  industry  of  this  country.  This  association  sent  out  to  the 
various  manufacturing  industries  that  formed  the  association  a  cirdilar-letter.  ask- 
ing that  the  information  desired  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  should  be  reported 
to  them,  and  that  they  would  forward  it  to  the  Department.  Among  the  replies 
received  by  the  association  was  the  following  communication  from  Thomas  M. 
Carnegie,  chairman  of  Carnegie  Brothers  &  Co. .limited,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.: 

Notwithstanding  your  able  arsrum«»nt  in  favor  of  reportln/?  details  of  coat  of  produc- 
tion of  iron  and  steel,  as  requested  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  in  a  less  objection- 
able form  by  yourself,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  our  interest  would  not  be  served  by  making* 
such  returns  as  you  Indicate.  (See  page  373,  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  oq 
revision  of  the  tariff,  with  accompanying  documents,  1888.) 

1  am  prepared  to  supply  a  portion  of  the  information  desired  by  the  Depart- 
ment, and  which  Carnegie  Brothers  &  Co.,  Limited,  declined  to  give,  taken  frotm. 
their  own  books. 

I  hold  in  my  hand,  a  copy  of  a  contract,  executed  under  seal,  which  I  saw 
copied  from  the  original  myself,  of  the  schedule  of  wages  as  awarded  by  the  board 
of  arbitration,  selected  by  the  Knights  of  Labor  and  the  Edgar  Thomson  Steel 
Works,  fixing  the  wages  of  the  employes  of  that  company  in  the  steel-mill  depart- 
ment for  the  year  1887;  and  fnmi  this  contract  I  submit  a  statement  based  upon  the 
absolute  amount  of  money  paid  to  these  employes  in  connection  with  the  steel- rail 
department  of  that  company.  They  are  not  theoretical  figures;  thev  are  the  absolute 
results  in  dollars  and  cents,  and  fully  and  clearly  set  forth  the  earnings  of  the  wage- 
workers  working  in  that  company. 

THE  COST  OF  STBEL  RAILS. 

Under  the  terms  and  conditions  of  this  contract  the  following  is  the  cost  of 
manufacturing  a  ton  of  steel  rails,  of  2,240  pounds,  at  the  Edgar  Thomson  Steel 
Works,  located  near  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  during  the  year  1887,  one  of  the  largest  estab- 
lishments of  the  kind  in  the  United  States : 

Marketpriceforono  tonof  No.  1  Bessemer  pig-iron  at  the  mill $18  OO 

Converting  same,  per  ton 1  50 

Blooming,  per  ton 72 

Finishing,  per  ton 1  87 

1  1-5  tons  Connellsville  coke,  average  $1 36  per  ton 1  62 

f  23  71 
Add  (or  net  loss  on  material,  first  to  last,  13  per  cent 3  08 

Total |!2tJ  79 

Divided  as  follows : 

Labor f  4  00 

Haterialand  waste 22  70" 

$86  TO 
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The  percentage  of  labor  cost  to  the  cost  of  production  is  15.2G  per  cent.  The 
percentage  of  labor  cost  to  the  average  selling  price  of  steel  rails,  namely,  selling 
price  of  rails,  $37.50;  labor,  per  ton,  $4.09,  is  10.09  per  cent.  The  present  rate  of 
|l7  per  ton  duty  on  steel  rails  is  equal,  under  the  present  tariff,  to  an  ad  valorem 
duty  of  85  per  cent. 

STEEL  BEAMS  OR  STRUCTURAL    IRON. 

The  principal  difference  in  cost  of  making  a  ton  of  beams  or  structural  steel 

and  a  ton  of  steel  rails  is  about  30  per  cent,  additional  in  the  cost  of  labor : 

Cost  of  steel  rails $26  7^ 

30  per  cent,  on  S4.09  labor 1  23 

Total $28  02 

The  value  of  steel  beams  imported  into  the  United  States  in  1887  at  foreign 
ports  of  shipment  was  1.2  cents  per  pound,  or  $36.88  per  ton,  and  the  duty  upon 
the  same  under  the  present  tariff  is  li  cents  per  pound,  or  the  equivalent  of  $28.88 
per  ton,  or  102.75  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

These  estimates  of  cost  in  the  United  States  represent  net  cost,  without  profit  or 
allowance  for  interest  on  or  depreciation  of  plant,  or  for  fuel  for  steam  power,  or 
Spiegeleisen,  or  manganese,  the  cost  of  steam  power  and  Spiegeleisen  adding  very 
little  to  the  cost  per  ton. 

The  cost  of  labor  paid  for  the  manufacture  of  a  ton  of  steel  beams,  based 
upon  the  cost  of  production  per  ton,  namely,  labor  $5.33,  cost  $28.02  is  19  per  ceat. 
The  percentage  labor  received  based  on  the  selling  price  of  a  ton  of  steel  beams, 
namely,  $5.33  for  labor  and  $86  per  ton  selling  price,  is  8.7  per  cent. 

:-_The  total  output  of  steel  rails,  blooms,  ingots,  and  beams  at  these  works  during 
the  year  1887  was  as  follows  . 

Tons  of  3,210  pounds. 

Steel  rails 192,998 

Blooms 220,235 

Ingots 241,874 

Steel  beams  (estimated) 30,000 

The  number  of  men  employed  in  producing  the  above,  classed  as  skilled  labor, 
and  the  actual  wages  paid  them  per  day,  as  awarded  by  the  board  of  abitration  of 
the  Knights  of  Labor  and  accepted  by  the  managers  for  the  year  1887,  were  as 
follows : 

CONVERTING  DEPARTMENT. 

Seventy-six  men  workinjar  on  turns  of  eight  hours,  requiring  for  twenty-four  hours 
223  men  :  Gross  amount  paid  76  men  per  turn,  under  contract,  1230.03 ;  average  daily  wages 
of  each  man  in  the  converting  department,  $3.02. 

BLOOMING    DEPARTMENT. 

jK«&  Twenty-seven  men  working  on  turns  of  eight  hours,  requiring  for  twenty-four  hours 
Simen :  Gross  amount  paid  27  men  per  turn,  under  contract,  $76.02 ;  average  daily  wages  of 
«achman,  $2.81>i. 

RAIL  DEPARTMENT. 

Forty-two  men  working  on  turns  of  eight  hours,  requiring  for  the  twenty-four  hours 
126  men ;  Gross  amount  paid  42  men  per  turn,  under  contract,  $126.89;  average  daily  wages 
of  each  man,  $3.02. 

FINISHING  DEPARTMENT. 

One  hundred  and  nineteen  men  working  on  turns  of  twelve  hours,  requiring  for  the 
twenty-four  hours  238  men :  Gross  amount  paid  119  men  for  twelve  hours,  under  contract, 
$230.01 :  average  daily  wages  of  each  man,  twelve  hours,  $1.93. 

-^  Total  amount  of  skilled  labor  employed,  673  men.    Average  daily  wages  paid  673  men, 
$2.58. 

Hi  The  number  of  tons  of  steel  rails  produced  per  man  at  the  Edgar  Thomson  Steel  Works 
during  the  year  1887,  the  number  of  days  employed  not  being  taken  into  consideration,  was 
286.77  tons  per  man  per  annum. 
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As  the  total  output  of  the  entire  force  of  men  engaged  in  the  Edgar  Thomson 
Steel  Works  in  1887,  in  the  converting,  blooming,  rail,  and  finishing  departments, 
was:  Ingots.  241,874  tons;  blooms,  220,285  tons,  assumed  to  be  represented  by  the 
«tet'l  rail  pn  duct  of  the  mill,  namely,  192,998  tons.and  as  the  total  outputofthesteel 
rails  in  the  United  States,  according  to  the  official  statements,  was  2,049,038  tons  for 
the  year  18H7,  this  would,  by  inference,  make  the  total  number  of  skilled  employes 
engaged  in  tills  industry  in  the  United  States,  during  the  year  1887,  7,147  men. 

WHAT  IT  COSTS  THE  COUNTRY  TO  GIVE  MH.   CARNEGIE  $1,500,000  A  TEAB. 

Now,  let  US  ascertain  from  these  figures,  if  we  can,  what  it  costs  the  people 
of  tlila  country  under  the  protectionists'  theory  and  the  existing  tariff  of  to-oay 
for  steel  rails  alone,  to  equalize  what  they  claim  to  be  the  difference  between 
labor  and  material  in  England  and  labor  and  material  in  the  United  States,  and  then 
to  ascertain,  if  we  can,  what  proportion  of  this  protection,  claimed  for  the  equaliza- 
tion of  labor,  labor  receives.  In  producing  a  ton  of  steel  rails,  we  started  with  the 
Bessemer  pig  iron.  The  average  price  per  ton  of  No.  1  Bessemer  pig-iron  during 
188 1  did  not  vary  materially  from  $18  per  ton  In  Pittsburgh,  and  the  average  price 
for  the  same  quality  of  iron  in  England  during  the  same  period  was  $12.50  per  ton, 
or  a  difl"erence  of  $5.50  per  ton. 

As  I  have  shown,  the  cost  paid  for  the  labor  to  produce  a  ton  of  steel  rails  at 
the  Edgar  Thomson  Steel  Works  was  $4.09,  and  allowing  a  difference  of  even  50  per 
cent,  in  labor  between  Englund  and  the  United  States,  which  is  excessive,  to  protect 
the  wage-worker  in  this  country  engaged  in  the  steel-rail  factory  against  the  so-called 
pauper  labor  of  England,  it  would  require  $2  These  two  items  of  the  difference  in 
cost  of  pig-iron  and  the  difference  in  labor  would  equal  $7,00;  and  a  duty  on  steel 
rails,  therefore,  of  $7.50  per  ton  would  cover  every  claim  upon  which  the  theory 
of  protection  is  based. 

But  it  costs  something  to  get  a  ton  of  steel  rails  from  Liverpool  to  our  seacoast, 
and  the  average  freight  and  insurance  during  the  year  1887  from  Liverpool  to  New 
York  was  about  $2  per  ton,  which  is  the  equivalent  of  so  much  more  protection  to 
the  producer  la  this  country,  and  this,  if  deducted  from  the  $7.-')0.  would  still  further 
reduce  the  necessary  duty,  even  under  their  own  theory,  to  $5.50  per  ton.  But  let 
us  be  liberal  with  them;  let  us  call  the  freight  and  insurance  50  cents  per  ton,  and 
then  a  duty  of  $7.00  per  ton,  under  their  own  claims  and  theories,  would  be  ample. 
The  present  duty  is  $17  per  ton,  and,  if  I  am  correct  in  my  figures,  $10  per  ton  in 
excess  of  what  is  absolutely  necessary,  as  they  claim,  not  only  to  protect  home 
labor,  but  to  cover  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  pig-iron. 

I  have  shown  that  the  cost  to  produce  a  ton  of  steel  rails  at  the  Edgar  Thomson 
Steel  Works  in  1887  was  $2()  79 ;  and  surely  a  profit  of  $5  per  ton  on  the  number 
of  tons  of  steel  rails  produced  in  the  United  States  ought  to  satisfy  the  most  avari- 
cious manufacturer,  and  tliis  would  bring  their  selling  price  up  to  $31.79  per  ton, 
just  about  the  average  price  in  the  United  States  to  day,  namely,  !f31.50  to  $32  per 
ton  at  the  mill,  and  $5  per  ton  profit  on  the  output  of  steel  rails  for  1887  would  be 
the  equivalent  of  $10,248,190  of  profits  divided  between  ten  or  twelve  establishments 
engaged  in  this  industry  in  this  country.  But  the  average  price  at  which  steel  rails 
sold  for  in  the  United  S'tates  during  the  year  1887  was  $37.12^  per  ton,  or  $5.33  in 
excess  of  the  price  to-day,  or  $10,924,570.54  additional  profit  on  the  output  of  1887, 
or  an  aggregate  profit  of  $21,171,760  to  be  divided  between  ten  or  twelve  steel  rail 
mills  in  the  United  States;  and,  sir,  I  am  satisfied  that  this  Is  not  very  much  out  of 
the  way. 

now   IT  18  ILLUSTRATED  BT  STEEL  BEAMS. 

When  we  come  to  structural  Iron  and  steel  beams,  although  tlie  output  Is  much 
less  than  steel  rails,  yet  the  figures  are  more  astounding.  A  fire-proof  building  can 
not  be  erected  in  the  country  that  structural  iron  and  steel  are  not  a  material  part  of 
its  cost.  It  is  a  large  part  of  the  cost  in  the  railway  and  highway  bridges  of  the 
country.  Its  use  not  only  adds  to  the  durability  of  all  structures,  but  in  our 
large  cities  lessens  the  chances  of  conflagrations  and  reduces  the  rates  of  Insurance. 
I  have  shown  that  the  cost  of  a  ton  of  structural  steel  produced  at  the  Edgar 
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Thomson  Steel  "Works  during  the  year  1887  was  about  |23.02.  But  let  us  call  it 
$33.  You  cannot  to-day  buy  a  ton  of  steel  beams  for  less  than  3.3  cents  per  pound, 
or  $66  per  ton. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  steel-beam  industry  of  this  country  to-day  is  in  a 
trust ;  and  I  have  further  shown  that  the  average  price  of  these  steel  beams  imported 
into  this  country  during  the  year  1887,  upon  which  duties  were  levied,  was  1.2  cents 
per  pound,  or  $36.88  per  ton,  and  that  the  duty  upon  them  under  the  existing  tariff 
is  li  cents  per  pound,  or  $28  88  per  ton,  the  duty  exceeding  the  value  of  the  imported 
article  $"2  per  ton.  The  output  of  these  steel  beams  at  the  Edgar  Thomson  Steel 
Works  during  the  year  1887  averaged  about  100  tons  per  day,  or  30,000  tons  per 
annum,  and  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  its  production,  $33  per  ton,  and  $66- 
per  ton,  the  selling  price,  leaves  a  margin  of  $33  per  ton,  or  $1,000,000  profit  on 
this  one  product  alone;  and  I  ask  this  House  and  the  country  whether  or  not  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  is  justified  in  reducing  the  duty  on  steel  rails  from 
$17  per  ton  to  $11  perton,  and  on  steel  beams  from  if  cents  per  pound  to  six-tenths 
of  1  cent  per  pound,  which  leaves  the  duty  on  steel  rails  under  the  proposed  bill 
equal  to  55  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  in  place  of  85  per  cent,  ad  valorem  under  the 
existing  tariff,  and  on  steel  beams  at  44^  per  cent,  ad  valorem  in  place  of  102  per 
cent,  under  the  present  law  ? 

Mulhall,  in  his  History  of  Prices,  in  referring  to  wag<;s,  page  127,  says  that  the 
percentage  of  wages  paid  of  the  value  of  manufactures  produced  in  the  United 
States  since  1850  was  :  In  1850,  23.3  per  cent.  ;  in  1860,  21.3  per  cent. ;  in  1870,  1& 
per  cent.,  and  in  1880  17.8  per  cent. ;  and  that  the  British  operatives  earn,  as  a  rule, 
in  wages  from  30  per  cent,  to  33  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  manufactures  they 
produce,  while  in  the  United  States  the  workman  gets  only  17.8  per  cent.  On  page 
125  he  states  the  advance  in  artisans'  wages  in  England  and  France  between  the 
years  1840  and  1880  was  as  follows : 


OOCDPATION. 


Blacksmiths.... 

Masons 

Carpenters 

Plumbers 

Cotton  spinners 


Fbanck.  England. 


Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

4.5 

64 

55 

70 

55 

60 

57 

70 

42 

48 

COST   OF  BE.^MS  IN   OTHER  MILLS. 

I  also  have  before  me  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  The  Edgar  Thomson  Steel  Works," 
dated  1887.  It  is  an  authentic  pamphlet,  furnishing  certain  data,  which  could  have 
only  come  from  the  proprietors  of  the  company.  I  will  only  quote  an  extract 
from  the  last  page  : 

To  keep  the  works  running,  on  an  average  daily  output  of  1,400  tons  of  iron  and  man- 
ganese and  803  tons  of  rails,  requires  the  handling,  by  1  lading  and  unloidinsr,  of  7,920  gross 
tons  of  material  daily,  namely,  2,300  tons  of  iron  ore,  1,4-50  tons  of  coke,  670  tons  of  limo- 
stone,  1,400  tons  of  pig-metal,  1,000  tons  of  cinder,  800  tons  of  rails,  300  tons  coal,  sand,  brick, 
molds,  refractories,  etc.,  a  greater  tonnage  for  these  works  alone  than  the  entire  cotton 
crop  of  the  United  States. 

If  the  proprietors  of  the  Edgar  Thomson  Steel  Works  were  indicted  before  a 
United  States  grand  jury  for  obtaining  money  under  false  pretenses,  namely,  as 
parties  to  the  tariff  act  of  1883,  if  this  admission  would  not  convict  them,  then  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  know  what  would.  With  an  average  output  daily  of  1,400  tons  of  pig- 
iron  and  800  tons  of  steel  rails,  their  total  consumption  of  coal  is  so  insignificaat  as 
to  be  included  in  the  items  of  "sand,  brick,  molds,  refractories,  etc.,"  at  300  tons 
total  of  these  articles;  and  the  number  of  tons  of  coke  consumed,  1,450  tons,  which, 
at  the  market  price  of  to  day,  figures  $1.10,  would  make  a  total  cost  per  day  of 
$1,595,  equal  to  a  cost  for  fuel  of  only  72^  cents  per  ton  on  an  output  of  1,400  tons 
of  pigiron  and  800  tons  of  steel  rails,  and  in  which  estimate  no  allowance  is  made 
for  natural  gas. 
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Comp&risoQs  are  always  odious,  bat  the  latter  part  of  this  extract  says : 

Asrreater  tonnacro  for  theae  works  alone  than  the  entire  ootton  crop  of  the  United 
States. 

I  wiil  endeavor  to  make  sonrie  apuroximatc  ef^timatca  and  comparisons,  which 
this  pamplilet  has  fniled  to  pro\ide  One  of  ilie  memberH  of  the  Edgar  Tlu/m»on  Eteel 
Worki,  Limited,  admitted  to  mc  within  t/ie  pant  month,  within  200  feet  of  ichere  I  now 
statid,  that  a  statement,  made  by  mynelf  in  tliefatl  of  1S86,  watt  correct,  namely,  that 
?iedreio  out  of  the  annpany  as  dividends  in  one  year  tfus sum  of  ■^\,r)00,000,tlie  equivalent 
of  ^r),QOO  per  day  for  three  hundred  days  in  the  year,  and  this  wa«  but  one  membtr  of  the 
firm,  with  no  statement  of  profits  undivided.  No  intelligent  business  man  will  put  the 
profits  of  this  company  at  less  than  $5,000,000  in  prosperous  years,  and  we  will 
allow  them  to  employ  7,500  wage-workers. 

I  wish  distinctly  lo  slate  here  that  I  believe  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every  man  to 
accumulate  every  dollar  possible  in  lair  and  open  competition  with  his  fellow-men; 
and  tliat  the  dollar  so  accumlatcd  by  his  industry,  energy,  and  economy  is  entitled 
to  its  due  share  of  protection  by  the  Government  without  discriminslion  as  between 
the  rich  and  poor.  I  care  not  how  many  millions  of  dollars  any  man  may  thus 
accumulate;  but  whet  I  protest  against  is  that  while  the  great  masses  of  the  people 
are  weighed  down  in  their  struggle  for  existence  the  favored  few  are  permitted  to 
rob  them,  under  the  pretense  of  protection  to  home  industry  and  home  labor. 

COTTON. 

Let  us  find  out  if  we  can  what  the  cotton-planter  of  the  South  is  doing: 

The  averaifo  price  per  pound  for  cotton  in  1886,  on  the  plantation,  was  8)i  cents  on  a 

ba!e  of  r)00  pounds  $42  50 

The  moat  reliable  estiraatea  of  cost  of  production  givfs  labor  50  per  cent. 

of  theselliiiK  price  of  cotton  on  the  plantation,  namely,  ptr  bale 821  35 

(As  flKainst  only  8.7  per  cent,  of  the  selling  price  of  a  ton  of  steel  beams 
which  labor  receives  at  the  Edgar  Thomson  Steel  Works.) 

Incidental  cost  to  planter  over  labor  cost 6  25 

27  50 

Profit  to  planter  per  bale  for  Interest  on  plantation  and  for  supervision |15  oq 

This  sum,  $15  per  bale,  on  6,500,000  bales  yield  of  1886,  would  be  $97,500,000. 
The  total  plantation  value  of  the  cotton  crop  of  1886  was  $269,989,812,  equal  to  a 
gro68  return  for  each  acre  cultivated  of  $14.75. 

PROTECTED  AND   UNPROTECTED  INDUSTRIES. 

According  to  the  pamphlet  referred  to  in  connection  with  the  Edgar  Thomson 
Steel  Works,  they  represent  that  their  whole  area  of  ground  is  154  acres,  and  we 
will  concede  that  they  employ  7,500  wage  workers — which  they  do  not — in  their 
various  industries.  According  to  ofl3cical  returns  of  the  Agricultural  Department, 
there  are  now  under  cultivation  in  the  production  of  cotton  18,000,000  acres,  and  a 
fair  estimate  of  the  number  of  adults  employed  in  cultivating  these  fields,  allowing 
four  bales  to  an  adult,  is  1,62.1,000  wage- workers,  and  allowing  each  one  to  repre- 
sent a  family  of  five,  it  would  give  a  total  of  8,125,000  of  our  people  dependent  upon 
this  industry  for  a  support  and  a  living.  I  have  estimated  the  net  profits  of  the 
entire  cotton  crop  of  1886  ht  $97,500,000,  which  represents  the  interest  on  the  cost 
of  the  18,000,000  acres  of  land  and  the  supervision  and  other  contingent  expenses 
and  liabilities  to  the  planter. 

Assuming  that  my  statement  that  the  said  company's  net  profits  in  the  most 
prosperous  years  are  $5,000,000,1  would  be  pleased  to  have  some  mathematician 
work  out  for  me  the  relative  comparative  profits  realized  by  the  protected  indus- 
tries of  the  Edgar  Thomson  Steel  Works,  employing  7,500  men,  with  an  estimated 
capital  of  $20,000,000,  occupying  154 acres  of  land  and  improvements  on  same,  and 
the  profits  realized  by  the  unprotected  planters  of  the  South,  cultivating  18,000,000 
acres  of  land,  and  employing  1,635,000  adults  in  this  industry,  supporting  8,125,000 
of  our  population.  Yet,  sir,  when  thecommittee  introduced  this  bill  into  the  House 
and  proposed  to  put  the  cotton-ties  in  which  this  cotton  had  to  be  baled  for  exporta- 
tion on  the  free  list,  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  House  denounced  it  as  a 
discrimination  against  home  industries  and  the  theory  of  protection. 
37 
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ACCUMULATED  WEALTH  OP    THE   UNITED  STATES. 

M«  The  truth  can  not  be  too  often  stated,  nor  falsehood  too  often  exposed.  Gentle- 
men on  the  other  side  have  frequently  referred  to  our  immense  strides  in  the  accu- 
mulation of  wealth  between  1850  and  1880,  and  this  I  admit ;  but  sir,  they  claim 
that  protection  has  done  this  in  the  building  up  of  our  manufacturing  industries. 
I  will  take  their  own  figures,  upon  which  they  base  this  claim.  I  submit  the  fol- 
lowing official  table,  which  tells'its  own  story  : 

THE  WEALTH   OF   THE   UNITED   STATES  AND   ITS  DEVELOPMENT   FROM  1850  tO  1880. 
[Compiled  from  the  reports  of  the  United  States  Census.] 


TBUE  VALUE  OF  HEAL   ESTATE  AND  PERSONAL  PROPEKTT. 


Total. 


Distribution. 


Total. 


4J    P< 

o  5 

4)   O 


1850. 


1860. 


1870. 


1880. 


$7,135, 780,238 
16,159,616,068 
24,051,814,806 
43,642,000,000 


$308 


514 


624 


870 


f  Agriculture ;$4,967.343,.580 

J  mnufaetures i  .533,345,351 

I  Railroads 296,260,128 

[Another 1,338,9.31,168 

f  Agriculture  ....' 1  7,980,493,063 

I  Manufactures j  1,009,855,715 

1  Railroads !  1,134,452,909 


[  All  other 

(Agriculture  .. 
Manufactures , 
Railroads 
All  other , 

(Agriculture  .. 
Manufactures  . 
Railroads 
Another 


6,034,814,381 

8,899,966,997 

1,694,.567,153 

1,633,980,616 

11,827,300,041 

12,104,081,440 

2,790,272,606 

4,113,367,175 

34,635,378,779 


$171 

23 

13 

101 

254 

33 

36 

193 

231 

44 

42 

307 

241 

.56 

82 

491 


liicrease  during  decade. 


Years 


Total. 


Distribution. 


Total. 


1860. 


1870. 


1880. 


$9,023,835,840  126.46 
7,895,198,738  48.86 
19,587,185,194       81.43 


$330 


336 


443 


f  Agriculture 
J  Manufactures 
j  Railroads. . . 
tAll  other  .. 
r  Agriculture 
j  Manufactures 
j  Railroads. . . 
LAn  other  .. 

Agriculture 

Manufactures, 

Railroads, 

All  other 


$3,013,149,483 
476,610,364 

838,192,781 

4,695,883,213 

919,473,934 

684,711,437 

498,527,707 

5,793,486,660 

3,304,114,443 

1,095,705,454 

2,479,386,.5.59 

12,807,978,738 


62.66 

89.39 

282.94 

3.50.72 

11.. 52 

67.80 

43.94 

95.98 

36.00 

64.66 

1.51.83 

108.30 
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IncreaBO  Blnce  1850. 


Tears 

i 

!^ 

Total. 

c 

•a 

Distribution. 

Total. 

B 

s 

s 

1 

V 

(J 

^ 

^ 

& 

u 

("Agriculture 

$8,013,149,483 

60.66 

9110 

I860.. 

<9,038,8S5,840 

126.46 

1830 

MauHfactures. . . 
Railroads 

476,610,364 
838,193,781 

89.39 
383.94 

18 
81 

All  other 

4,695,883,313 

350.73 

173 

Agriculture 

:      3,933,633,417 

79.17 

137 

1870.. 

16,919,033,578 

337.11 

545 

J  Manufactures. . . 
1  Railroads 

'      1,101,331,801 
1,386,730,488 

217.78 
4.51.30 

87 
48 

[All  other 

10,488,368,873 

758.69 

338 

'Agriculture 

7,136,737,860 

143.66 

199 

18.S0.. 

86,506,219,773 

511.60 

1,019 

J  Manufactures... 
1  Railroads 

3,357,037,355 
3,816,107,047 

423.36 
1,388.09 

68 
107 

[Another 

33,396,347,610 

1,739..S7 

650 

The  principal  facts  to  be  remembered  in  connection  with  the  foregoing  table, 
are  : 

First.  That  of  the  gross  accumulations  of  wealth  between  1850  and  1880,  as 
shown  by  the  census,  namely,  $30,506,219,733. 

Per  cent. 

Farm  lands  and  personal  property  on  same,  gave 19. 65 

Capital  invested  in  manufactures 6.18 

Railroads 10.45 

All  other  industries  and  suburban  property 63.82 

100.00 

Second.  That  the  percentage  of  gain  in  manufactures  in  the  decades  named 

was  as  follows : 

Per  cent. 

Between  1850  and  1860,  low  tariff 89.39 

Between  1860  and  1870,  high  tariff .* ; 67. XO 

Between  1870  and  1880,  high  taritr .> 64.66 

Third.  That  the  percentage  of  gain  in  farming  lands  and  personal  property  on 

same  was  as  follows : 

Per  cent. 

Between  1850  and  I860,  low  tariff , 60.66 

Betweenl860  and  1870.  high  tariff , 11.52 

Between  1870  and  1880,  high  tariff 3d. 00 

Fourth.  Tliat  had  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  country  between  1870  and 
1880  maintained  the  same  relative  gain  shown  between  1850  and  1860,  the  latter 
period  being  under  a  tariff  for  revenue  and  the  former  under  a  protective  tariff, 
the  increase  would  have  been  $2,125,000,000  more,  or  within  $605,272,600  of  the 
total  value  of  capital  invested  in  manufactures  in  the  United  States  in  1880. 

Fifth.  That  the  percentage  of  manufactures  to  the  wealth  of  the  country  accu- 
mulated in  thirty  years  is  only  6.18  per  cent. 

Notes.— Gold  being  at  a  premium  of  25  in  1S70.  the  data  for  that  year  repotted  by 
the  United  States  Census  have  been  reduced  to  gold  value. 

"Agriculture"  represents  the  value  of  the  farms,  farm  Implements  and  machinery,  and 
of  live  stock. 

"Manufactures"  represents  the  capital  invested  in  manufactories. 

"Hallroads"  represents  the  cost  of  constructing  the  railroads. 
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I  would  also  refer  here  to  the  fact  that  between  1860  and  1880,  the  number  of 
immigrants  that  arrived  in  this  country  was  5,093,333  ;  the  larger  proportion  of 
which,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits. 

It  is  also  claimed  that  the  balance  of  trade  in  our  favor  since  1873  is  the  result 
of  the  protective  theory.  From  1873  to  June,  30, 1887,  our  exports  exceeded  our 
imports  by  $1,611,973,748. 

Our  total  exports  for  the  year  1886  were  $665,964,529,  of  which  $484,954,595 
were  derived  from  agriculture;  and  the  exports  of  cotton  and  cotton-seed  oil,  repre- 
sented in  the  latter  item,  were  $307,201,616,  or  nearly  50  per  cent,  of  the  agricultural 
products  exported,  and  the  ratio  of  agricultural  products  exported  to  the  total 
exports  was  72.8  per  cent.  If,  sir,  the  same  ratio  is  applicable  to  the  balance  in  our 
favor  between  the  years  1873  and  1887,  it  will  show  that  of  this  balance  the  non- 
protected industries  of  thi?  country — 

The  farmer  and  cotton-planter  gave  you  72.8,  or $1,173,516,888 

Other  industries,  27.3,  or 438,456,860 

Total : 11,611,973,748 

WHAT  THE  WOOL   TARIFF  COSTS  IN  ONE   STATE. 

I  turn  now  to  another  vexed  question — wool.  This  bUl  puts  wool  on  the  free- 
list.  It  does  SO,  I  make  bold  to  maiDtain,  not  only  in  the  interest  of  the  woolen 
manufacturer,  but  in  that  of  sheep  husbandry  itself. 

In  referring  to  the  woolen  schedule  and  its  effects  upon  the  people  of  my  own 
State,  it  is  fair  to  infer  that  relatively  it  will  have  the  same  effect  upon  the  people 
of  the  other  States  of  the  Union.  I  am  compelled  to  refer  to  the  census  of  1880,  and 
to  resort  to  statistics,  which  are  not  as  interesting  to  the  general  reader  as  the  latest 
novel,  but  may  be  more  instructive.  According  to  the  Agricultural  Report  of  1886, 
the  number  of  sheep  in  Pennsylvania  was  1,189,481 ;  number  of  farms  in  the  State 
(census  of  1880)  213,542  ;  average  number  of  sheep  to  the  farm,  5.5  ;  pounds  of  wool 
clipped,  5,645,984;  average  weight  of  fleece,  4f  pounds,  which,  at  the  estimated 
market  price  of  to-day,  32  cents  per  pound,  would  give  a  total  value  of  $1,806,714  88. 
Should  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  become  a  law, 
the  result  upon  the  people  of  my  State  would  be  as  follows:  First,  upon  the 
farmers :  The  213,542  farms  produced,  as  stated  above,  in  1886,  5,645,984  pounds  of 
wool,  equal  to  26  pounds  of  wool  to  the  farm,  and  the  duties  upon  foreign  wools  of 
the  same  quality,  unwashed,  under  the  present  tariff  of  10  cents  per  pound  would 
amount  to  $564,598.40.  If  making  wool  free  would  cause  the  value  to  decline  equal 
to  the  duty  now  imposed,  which  it  would  not,  in  my  judgment,  it  would  show  a 
gross  loss  to  the  213,542  farms  of  $2.60  each,  or  a  total  of  $564,598.  Per  contra, 
the  per  capita  consumption  of  domestic  and  imported  woolen  and  worsted  goods, 
according  to  the  census  of  1880,  was  $6.50,  which  multiplied  by  five,  the  estimated 
average  number  in  a  family,  would  be  $32.50. 

The  proposed  reduction  in  the  woolen  schedule  is  29  per  cent,  from  the  present  tariff, 
or  29  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  the  woolen  goods  consumed,  which  would  be  an  equiva- 
lent saving  of $9.42 

The  proposed  reduction  of  the  duties  on  sugar,  namely,  $11,000,000  on  the  imports,  and 
$1,000,0(0  reduction  on  the  cost  of  home  production,  would  be  $12,000,000,  or  the 
equivalent  of  20  cents  per  capita  on  a  population  of  60,000,000,  or  on  a  family  of 
five $1.00 


$10.42 


From  which  deduct  the  estimated  loss  to  each  family  of $2.60 

It  would  on  these  two  items  alone  show  a  saving  to  every  family  in  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania of 7.82 

The  profit  and  loss  account  of  the  bill  imder  consideration  to  the  people  of  the 
State,  based  on  the  population  of  1880,  namely,  4,282,891,  would  show  a  saving  of 
$1.56  each,  or  $6,681,309.96  on  these  two  items  alone,  and  not  taking  into  consid- 
eration the  large  savings  that  will  accrue  to  them  from  the  other  proposed  reductions 
under  the  bill.  But,  let  us  examine  the  woolen  schedule  as  proposed  in  the  bill, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  Pennsylvania  manufacturer  of  woolen  and  worsted  goods, 
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«nd  which  I  claim  is  applicftble  to  the  woolen  manufacturers  of  the  whole  country. 
Acconling  to  the  census  of  1880  there  were  in  tlie  Stale  of  Pennsylvania  mrtuufac- 
turing  establishments  of  woolen  goods  as  follows: 

a^umber  of  mills  or  factorios  producinif— 

Woolen  Koods 334 

Woolen  hats 23 

Worsted  i?oods 28 

Total 376 

Total  amount  of  capital  Invested f34,ri87,743 

<3o8t  of  material  used  for  one  year 29.497,W5 

GrosBwagea  paid 7.046.278 

Pounds  of  wool  consumed,  grown  fn  the  United  States 22,55«5,077 

Imported  wools,  pounds 5,005,271 

Total  consumption  of  wool pounds..    33,561,348 

Total  value  ol  the  manufactured  articles  produced  for  the  year  ending  June 
80,1880 1 44.132,590 

Average  number  of  hands  employed : 

Males  over  sixteen 10,790 

Females  above  fifteen.  9,477 

Children 3,571 

Total  number  of  persona 33,838 

Average  wages  paid  per  hand  per  year,  i287.20. 

It  will  be  seen  that  while  Pennsylvania  consumed  33,561,348  pounds  of  wool  in 
her  mills  in  the  vear  1880,  she  only  produced  within  the  State,  in  1886,  5,645,984 
pounds,  or  16  4  5  per  cent  of  the  quantity  required  in  1880,  and  that  there  were 
employed  in  this  industry  28,838  of  her  population. 

PROTECTION   INCREASES  THE  COST  OP   LIVING. 

I  claim  that  I  have  shown  by  the  facts  submitted  that  even  the  skilled  wage- 
worker  employed  in  the  protected  industries  of  the  country  receives  no  higher  and 
often  not  as  high  wages  as  the  wage  worker  in  the  unprotected  industries  of  the 
■country.  That  while  undue  protection  does  not  increase  the  wages  of  the  wage- 
worker  employed  in  the  manufacturing  industries  of  the  country,  it  adds  enormously 
to  the  cost  of  his  living,  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  minister  of  the  gospel,  the  doctor, 
the  lawyer,  the  carpenter,  the  mason,  the  biacksmitli,  the  widow  and  the  orphan, 
and  that  large  class  of  our  people  living  upon  limited  incomes,  those  too  old  to 
work ;  and  upon  no  class  is  its  effects  more  disastrous  than  upon  the  agricultural 
classes ;  that  the  home  market  theory  to  t)ie  farmer  is  a  fallacy  ;  that  if  the  census 
of  1880  is  reliable,  an  1  that  17.392,099  of  our  population  were  engaged  in  the  five 
great  classes  of  occupations,  that  of  the  agricultural  products  produced  and  con- 
sumed in  the  United  States  the  relative  consumption  would  be  as  follows : 

Per  cent. 

Agriculture T.eTO.iOS,  or  44.1 

Prof essicnal  and  personal  services  4.074.2;^«,  or  23.4 

Trade  and  transportation 1.810.256.  or  10.4 

Mining  and  engineering 1.104,517,  or  6.4 

Manufacturing 2,732,5a">,  or  15.7 

Total 17,392,099      100.0 

Which  would  show  that  the  farmers  and  those  dependent  apon  them  were  con- 
sumers to  the  extent  of  44.1  per  cent,  of  what  tliey  produced  themselves,  while 
three  classes  named  consumed  40.2  per  cent.,  leaving  only  15.7  per  cent,  for  those 
■engaged  in  manufacturing. 

That  the  protection  tlieory  has  exterminated  our  shipping  from  the  seas  of  the 
world ;  that  the  tables  submitted,  showing  how  the  accumulated  wealth  of  the 
United  States  has  been  made  between  the  years  1850  and  1880,  demonstrates  that 
protection  to  home  industries  had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
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IX. 

DECLINE  OF  SHEEP  RAISING. 

A  CLEAR  STATEMENT   SHOWING  THAT  UNDER  A    SYSTEM    OP    HIGH    TAXES    WOOL- 

PRODUCTION    HAS    DECREASED. 

From  a  speech  by  W.  D.  Bynum,  of  Indiana,  April  26. 
It  is  contended  that  a  duty  on  wool  is  a  necessary  protection  to  our  farmers. 
It  is  strange  that  tlie  protectionists  have  by  tbe  mere  assertion  of  the  truth  of  this 
statement  l^n  able  to  pull  the  wool  over  the  eyes  of  many  of  our  farmers,  and  thus 
secure  their  support  in  sustaining  a  measure  which  has  plundered  them  at  home 
and  abroad  ;  at  home  upon  what  thejhave  consumed,  and  abroad  upon  what  they 
have  exported.  How  has  protection  benefited  the  wool-growers?  Has  not  the 
price  of  wool  steadily  fallen  since  1867,  when  the  highest  rate  of  duty  was  placed 
upon  it?  The  advocates  of  protection  admit  this — not  only  admit  it,  but  many  of 
them  claim  it  as  the  result  of  "protection."  Mr.  Haskell,  a  leading  member  of  this 
House  from  Kansas,  in  1882  said : 

I  have  here  the  figures.    To-day  wool  is  cheaper  per  pound,  and  has  been  for  the  past 
five  years,  than  it  was  from  1855  to  1860  under  the  free- trade  rating  of  the  free  trade  party. 


STEADY  DECLINE   IN  THE  PRICE   OF  WOOL. 

To  show  exactly  what  has  taken  place  by  way  of  a  fall  in  prices,  I  have  pre- 
pared a  table  giving  the  price  of  wool  for  four  years  preceding  the  Act  of  18G7 ;  for 
four  years  succeeding  the  same ;  for  four  years  preceding  the  Act  of  1883,  when- 
there  was  a  reduction  of  about  10  per  cent.,  and  for  the  last  four  years. 


Price 
Tear.            per 
pound. 

1            1 

Tear. 

Price 

pel- 

pound. 

Tear. 

Price 

per 

pound. 

[         Tear. 

Price 

per 

pouud.- 

!  Cents. 
1863 '      75 

1868...- 

1869 

1870 

1871 

Cents. 
46 
48 
46 
62 

50X 

1879 

Cents. 
37 
46 
42 
42 

1884 

Cents. 
34 

1864               i    100 

1880 

1881 

1882 

;    1885 

31 

1865                    75 

1886 

33 

1866!!!!!...!      70 

1887 

38 

Four  years' 
average.      !      80 

1 

41% 

■    34 

j 

The  average  price  of  wool  for  four  years  preceding  the  Act  of  1867  was  80 
cents  a  pound ;  while  for  four  years  succeeding  it  was  only  50  cents  a  pound.  For 
four  years  preceding  the  reduction  in  1883  it  averaged  41f  cents  a  pound,  and  for 
the  last  four  years  it  has  averaged  only  34  cents  a  pound.  It  cannot  be  claimed  that 
the  reduction  in  price  during  the  last  four  years  was  the  result  of  the  reductions  in 
1883,  as  the  reductions  of  duty  were  only  10  per  cent.,  while  the  fall  in  price  has 
been  much  larger.  The  fall  in  the  price  of  wool  has  gone  on  uninterruptedlv  ever 
since  the  duty  was  increased  in  18G7.  Of  what  benefit,  then,  has  "  protection  '  been 
ta  the  wool  grower. 

Mr.  Stebbins,  in  his  work  on  Protection,  following  the  suggestion  of  the  Tariff 
Commission,  has  explained  or  undertaken  to  explain  wherein  the  wool  growers- 
have  been  benefited.    He  says : 

Its  results  as  to  wool  are  jtlven  in  the  Tariflf  Commission  report,  and  can  be  stated  aS' 
follows:  Sheep,  1860,  22,471,275 ;  188(),  43.576.897.  Pounds  of  wool  in  1860,  60,264,913 ;  in  1880, 
340.000,000,  or  twice  as  much  per  head  as  in  I860.  Prices  in  Boston  in  currency  averaged  in 
1867, 51  cents ;  in  1875,  43  cents ;  in  1880,  48  cents.  The  price  is  a  little  lower,  but  the  sum  from 
each  fleece  nearly  double,  as  the  results  of  improved  breeds  under  protective  encourage- 
ment and  with  a  home  market. 
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Let  UB  try  to  ascertain  the  truth  about  this  subiect.  I  do  not  claim  that  the 
reduction  in  tlie  price  of  wool  since  1867  is  the  result,  solely,  of  fhe  high  duty  placed 
upon  it.  but  1  do  tliink  it  is  one  of  the  causes  whirl)  have  brought  about  such  a 
radical  reduction.  The  establishment  of  large  ranches  in  Texas,  New  Mexico  and 
Colorado,  where  lands  and  pasturage  could  be  had  at  nominal  rates,  and  sheep  kept 
at  a  much  less  cost  per  head  than  in  the  Northern  States,  had  a  marked  influence 
upon  the  price.  In  1867  New  Mexico,  Texas  and  Colorado  contained  but  1,454,717 
head,  while  in  ISHf)  they  contained  14,16r),34:}.  Wool  can  be  raised  much  cheaper 
in  Texas  and  New  Mexico  than  in  Obio,  Michigan  and  Indiana,  and  this  illustrates 
the  great  fallacy  of  tryinjf  to  protect  the  production  of  materials  which  can  be 
grown  in  one  section  of  tlie  country  at  one-lialf  the  cost  in  another. 

DECLINE   IN   COMPARATIVE   NUMBER  OF   SFIEEP  IN   THIS  COUNTRY. 

Why  tax  the  people  of  Minnesota  and  Dakota  upon  their  clothing  that  wool 
may  be  grown  in  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  V  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  you  can 
not  stimulate  the  production  of  wool  by  a  high  tariff.  Wit.i  us  the  raising  of 
sheep  is  not  for  the  wool,  but  for  the  meat.  Farmers  in  the  Northern  States  and  in 
all  the  States  will  always  raise  sheep,  and  the  number  of  head  will  increa.s^  as  popu- 
lation increases  without  any  protection.  Farmers  will  ra'ge  sheep  because  a  certain 
number  can  always  be  profitably  kept  upon  any  farm.  They  assist  in  cultivating 
the  land,  they  eat  down  the  briars  and  shrubs  and  clean  up  the  hillsides,  thus  saving 
much  labor  and  expense,  and  whatever  the  wool  brings  is  clear  profit.  The  profit 
in  raising  sheep,  except  where  the  climate  is  mild  and  pasturage  abundant,  is  not 
in  the  wool,  but  in  the  mutton. 

With  free  wool  the  United  Kingdom  upon  her  121.751  square  miles  in  1886  had 
28,955,240  head  of  sheep,  while  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Michigan,  three  great  wool- 
growing  Slates,  upon  their  139,028  square  miles  had  only  8,111,158  head.  France, 
upon  hfr  204,030  square  miles,  in  1885  had  22,616,542  head,  while  Maine,  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  Virginia  and  Maryland,  upon  their  200,473 
square  miles,  had  only  5,020,053  bead.  Germany,  with  her  208,624  square  miles 
in  1883  had  19.189,715  head,  while  Texas,  upon  her  274,356  square  miles,  had  only 
7,877,500  head,  and  this  number  has  been  diminished  over  3,000,000  head  in  the  last 
four  years. 

The  United  States,  with  twenty  years  of  protection,  has  about  14  head  of  sheep 
to  the  square  mile,  while  Germany,  witli  free  wool,  has  92  head;  France,  with  free 
wool,  100  head,  and  the  United  Kingdom,  with  free  wool,  235  head  to  the  square 
mile.  The  number  of  sheep  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  85  per  cent,  of  the  popula- 
tion, in  France  ft8  per  cent.,  and  in  the  United  States  75  per  cent.  Why  this  equal- 
ity in  the  number  of  sheep  as  oimpared  to  population,  and  great  inequality  as  to 
area  of  territory  ?  It  must  be  that  it  requires  about  this  proportion  to  raise  the  mut- 
ton consumed  by  the  inhabitants.  In  1884  we  had  in  round  numl)ers,  50,000,000  sheep; 
but  in  1887  this  number  was  r«iuced  to  44  000  000,  not  because  there  was  no  demand 
for  wool — we  imported  large  quantities  of  wool  and  even  shoddy  during  these  years 
— but  because  we  had  surpassed  the  number  required  to  raise  the  mutton  consumed 
by  us.  In  1885  we  exported  over  a  half  million  head,  not  to  produce  wool,  but  for 
slaughter. 

The  wool-growers  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  stated  to  the  Tariff  Commission 
that  it  cost  tliem  Irom  $2  to  $2.04  a  year  to  keep  a  sheep.  The  fleece  averaging  six 
pounds,  the  wool  would  have  to  bring  33i-  cents  a  pound  to  pay  expenses;  adding 
a  reasonable  sum  for  shearing,  handling,  interest,  etc.,  it  is  fair  to  estimate  that  wool 
cannot  be  raised  in  these  States  for  less  than  40  cents  a  p>ound. 

We  consume  annually  000,(M)0,000  poimds;  this,  at  40  cents,  would  cost 
$240,000,000.  We  can  purchase  foreign  wools  and  pay  for  them  in  the  prod  nets  of  labor 
for  one-half  this  sum.  Now,  why  make  the  people  of  the  United  States  pay  a  hun- 
dred millions  more  for  their  wool  in  order  to  have  it  all  produced  at  home? 

In  countries  where  the  pn)fit  is  in  raising  mutton  the  demand  for  mutton  will 
control  and  regulate  the  number  of  sheep,  and  by  no  system  of  protection  can  the 
number  of  sheep  be  increased  above  that  point.  In  countries  where  wool  can  be 
grown  at  comparative  little  cost,  and  the  profit  to  the  shepherd  is  not  in  slaughter- 
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ing  but  in  sliearing  Ma  sheep,  there  the  wool  will  be  grown  to  clothe  the  people  in  the 
colder  climates  ;  and  to  exclude  the  same  from  our  shores  is  not  only  destruction  to 
our  woolen  mills,  but  it  is  a  serious  blow  to  every  other  industry  and  to  every  indi- 
vidual throughout  the  whole  country,  and  to  none  is  it  more  detrimental  than  to  that 
great  body  of  our  people  who  live  by  their  hands. 


THE  DECLINE  IN  WOOLEN  MANUF.\CTtJRES. 

The  condition  of  our  woolen  manufacturers  is  well  known.  They  have  been 
struggling  for  existence  under  a  protection  too  burdensome  for  the  people  to  longer 
tolerate.  Their  condition  has  been  well  described  in  a  letter  by  one  of  their  number 
published  in  the  Boston  Herald  of  February  18, 1888.    He  says : 

In  addition  to  the  mills  I  have  mentioned  as  now  shut  down,  I  -will  state  for  year 
information,  if  you  do  not  already  know  it,  that  since  1880  29  woolen  mills  and  135  sets 
of  machinery  have  been  destroyed  by  tire  in  New  England,  and  have  not  been  replaced — 
a  fact  which  proves  moi-e  forcibly' than  can  any  words  of  mine  the  unprofitableness  of 
the  woolen  manufacture  and  the  folly  of  a  protective  policy  which  closes  against  it  the 
world's  markets  atthesame.time  that  this  country  is  importing  woolen  goods  to  the  value 
of  $45,000,000  annually.  And  in  this  connection  I  will  ask  your  attention  to  the  follow- 
ing table : 

Comparative  nwnberof  mamifariories  and  sets  of  cards  in  the  woolen  manufacture  proper  for 
the  years  1870  and  1880,  compiled  from  census  returm. 


Mills. 

Sets  of  cards. 

States. 

1870. 

1880. 

Decrease. 

1870. 

1880. 

Dcer'se. 

In  all  the  States  and  Ter- 
ritories  

2,899 

1,990 

Per  cent. 
31.14 

8,352 

5,961 

Per  cent. 
38.6 

In  New  England  States : 
Connecticut 

108 

107 

185 

77 

65 

65 

78 

93    • 
167 
58 
50 
44 

28.00 
13.1 
9.7 
24.7  - 
23.2 
32.3 

•660 
331 
1,367 
351 
474 
175 

435 
261 
1,356 
293 
433 
145 

34.1 

Maine 

31.1 

Massachusetts 

0.8 

New  Hampshire 

Rhode  Island 

16.5 

8.8 

Vermont 

17.1 

Totals 

607 

.490 

19.3 

3,358 

2,932 

13.4 

This  table  shows  that  in  the  country  at  large,  in  the  ten  years  between  1870  and  1880, 
the  number  of  woolen  mills  decreased  over  31  per  cent.,  and  the  sets  of  cards  over  38  per 
cent.  Or,  if  we  confine  our  attention  to  our  own  vicinity,  in  New  England  the  decrease 
in  mills  has  been  nearly  20  per  cent.,  and  in  sets  of  cards  over  13  per  cent.  Is  not  this  a 
significant  hint  of  the  extreme  prosperity  which  the  tariff  has  brought  to  wool  manufac- 
turiug  in  this  "favored  country  V"  And  yet,  it  was  during  thij  period  that  the  very  highest 
tariff  rates  prevailed. 

It  is  useless  for  us  to  ignore  the  fact  that  we  must  place  wool  on  the  free-list  or 
our  woolen  manufacturers  will  have  to  succumb.  They  cannot  live  under  this  high 
rate  of  duty  upon  wool,  and  they  know  that  the  time  has  passed  when  they  can  ask 
the  great  masses  to  shoulder  heavier  burthens. 
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/  PURELY  A  PRACTICAL  QUESTION. 

HOW  THE  COUNTRY  OKEW  UNDER   A    LIBERAL    SYSTEM    OF    TAXES— THB 

INCKEASED  EFFICIENCY  AND  DECREASED  COST  OF  LABOR. 

From  a  Bptech  by  John  G.  Carlltle,  qf  Kentucky,  Speaker  qf  the  Bouse,  May  19. 

"Whenever  an  attempt  is  made  to  emancipate  labor  from  tlie  servitude  which  an 
unequal  system  of  taxation  imposes  upon  it;  whenever  it  is  proposed  to  secure,  as 
far  as  possible,  to  each  individual  citizen  the  full  fruits  of  his  own  earnings,  subject 
only  to  the  actual  necessities  of  the  Government,  and  whenever  a  measure  is 
presented  for  the  removal  of  unnecessary  restrictions  from  domestic  industries  and 
international  commerce,  so  as  to  permit  freer  production  and  freer  exchanges,  the 
alarm  is  sounded  and  all  the  cohorts  of  monopoly  are  assembled  to  hear  their  hearlds 
proclaim  the  immediate  and  irretrievable  ruin  of  the  country. 

We  have  been  told  over  and  over  again  during  this  debate  that  the  passage  of 
the  pending  bill  will  destroy  many  valuabe  industries  now  flourishing  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  ;  that  it  will  deprive  thousands  of  laborers  of  employment  and 
greatly  reduce  the  wages  of  those  who  continue  to  work;  if  I  believed  that  the 
passage  of  this  measure  would  injure  a  single  honest  industry  or  reduce  the  wages 
of  those  who  are  employed  in  it,  I  would,  notwithet-inding  the  great  emergency 
which  confronts  us,  hesitate  long  before  giving  it  my  support.  But  in  my  opinion 
the  reductions  now  proposed  on  dutiable  imports,  and  the  proposed  additions  to  the 
free  list,  will  be  beneficial  to  the  manufacturers  themselves  as  well  as  to  their 
laborers  and  the  consumers  of  their  products;  and  as  the  Representatives  from  New 
England  on  the  other  sUie  of  the  House  appear  to  be  especially  alamned  concerning 
the  injarious  effects  of  this  bill  upon  the  great  manufacturing  industries  in  their 
part  of  the  country,  it  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  call  their  attention  to  a  few 
historical  facts  connected  with  our  tariff  legislation  in  the  past  and  the  effects  of  low 
rates  of  duty  upon  the  prosperity  of  their  people. 

The  highest  ratt'S  of  duty  imposed  by  the  tariff  act  of  1846  upon  any  class  of 
woolen  goods,  cotton  fabrics,  manufactures  of  leather  and  of  hardware,  was  30  per 
cent,  ad  valorem,  and  upon  most  kinds  of  cotton  goods  it  was  only  25  per  cent. 
These  were  the  industries  in  which  New  England  was  most  largely  engaged,  and  her 
Representatives  here,  except  those  from  the  Stute  of  Maine,  who  were  divided  upon 
the  question,  protested  against  the  passage  of  that  act,  as  they  now  protest  against 
the  passage  of  the  pending  bills  upon  the  ground  that  it  would  paralyze  and  ruin 
these  great  interests.  The  Representatives  from  Massachsuetts,  Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut,  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  votetl  unanimously  against  the  bill, 
with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Collamcr,  of  Vermont,  who  did  not  vote  at  all.  But  it 
pa8t«ed,  nevertheless,  and  became  a  law ;  and  now,  Mr  Chairman,  let  us  see  what 
its  effect  was  upon  the  most  importflnt  industries  of  these  great  manufacturing 
Stales,  and  whjit  the  subsequent  action  of  their  Representatives  was,  after  an  experi- 
ence of  eleven  years  under  these  moderate  rates  of  duty. 

EFFECT  OF  A  LIBBRIL  TARIFF  ON   MANUFACTURING  DEVELOPMENT. 

We  have  no  authentic  statistics  showing  the  progress  made  by  manufacturing 
industries  between  184(5  and  18 ">7  as  a  separate  and  distinct  period  of  time,  but  it 
may  be  fairly  assumed  that  the  full  force  and  effect  of  the  new  rates  of  duty  were 
realized  at  least  as  early  as  the  census  yenr  1849,  and  we  have  the  census  returns  of 
1850  and  1860,  the  latter  based  upon  the  productions  of  the  year  1859,  to  which  I 
beg  leave  to  invite  the  attention  of  gentlemen  from  New  England  and  other  gentle- 
men who  believe  that  low  tariffs  destroy  manutiictures  and  paup'srize labor.  During 
the  period  mentioned  the  value  of  all  our  woolen  manufactures  increased  more 
than  42  percent.,  the  number  of  hands  employed  increased  18-i  percent.,  but  the 
total  amount  of  wages  paid  increased  nearly  37  per  cent.,  showing  that  the  per- 
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centage  of  increase  in  the  aiiount  of  wages  paid  was  twice  as  great  as  the  percentage 
of  increase  in  the  number  of  hands  employed.  Taking  all  the  New  England  States 
together  the  increase  in  the  value  of  the  product  in  this  industry  was  62  per  cent. 
The  increase  in  Massachusetts  was  54  per  cent. ;  in  Rhode  Island,  176  per  cent. ;  in 
Vermont,  61^  per  cent.,  and  in  Maine,  83^  per  cent.  In  the  manufacture  of  hosiery 
the  progress  during  the  ten  years  under  consideration  was  almost  marvelous.  In 
the  Eastern  States  the  increase  in  the  value  of  the  product  was  481  per  cent,  •  It 
was  523  per  cent,  in  Connecticut,  377  per  cent,  in  New  Hampshire,  and  373  per 
cent,  in  Massachusetts. 

What  was  the  effect  upon  the  manufacture  of  cotton  fabrics  in  New  England 
and  in  the  whole  country  ?  The  value  of  the  proauction  in  the  United  States- 
increased  77  per  cent.,  the  number  of  hands  employed  increased  28i  per  cent.,  and 
the  total  amount  of  wages  paid  increased  39  per  cent.  In  New  England  the  increase 
in  the  value  of  the  product  was  over  81  per  cent.,  in  the  number  of  hands  employed 
28  per  cent.,  and  in  theamount  of  wages  paid  36  per  cent.  Massachusetts  increased 
her  product  77  per  cent ,  New  Hampshire  55  per  cent.,  Rhode  Island  over  87  per 
cent.,  Connecticut  IIG  per  cent.,  Maine  137  per  cent.,  and  Vermont  27^  per  cent. 

In  the  six  New  England  States  the  increase  in  the  value  of  the  product  in  the- 
manufa(5ture  o£  boots  and  shoes  was  83  per  cent.:  in  Massachusetts  the  increase 
was  92  per  cent ,  in  Connecticut  10  per  cent.,  in  Maine  99  per  cent.,  and  in  Rhode 
Island  337  per  cent.  The  production  in  New  England  alone  in  1800  was  greater 
than  the  aggregate  production  of  all  the  States  of  the  Union  in  1850.  In  the  man- 
ufacture of  hardware  New  England  increased  the  value  of  her  product  100  per 
cent ,  and  in  this  industry  also  her  product  in  1860  wag  greater  than  the  product  of 
all  the  States  in  1850. 

Instead  of  paralyzing  the  industries  and  pauperizing  labor  in  New  England,  or 
any  other  part  of  the  country  for  that  matter,  the  tariff  act  of  1846  infused  new  life  and 
vigor  into  our  languishing  manufactures  and  secured  more  constant  employment  and 
higher  wages  to  our  laboring  people ;  and  the  consequence  was  that  even  the  strong 
prejudices  of  New  England  were  removed  by  actual  experience,  and  in  1857  every 
Representative  from  that  part  of  the  country  who  voted  at  all  voted  for  a  bill  mak- 
ing an  almost  uniform  reduction  of  20  per  cent,  from  the  rates  imposed  by  the  act 
of  1846,  and  placing  many  additional  articles  on  the  free  list. 

STILL  FURTHER  LIBERALIZED  IN   1857. 

Here  is  the  vote  upon  the  tariff  act  of  1857,  as  it  first  passed  a  Republican 
House  over  which  Nathaniel  P.  Banks,  of  Massachusetts,  presided  as  Speaker. 
Five  of  the  six  Representatives  from  Maine  voted  for  it,  and  the  other  one,  who  waa 
absent  when  the  vote  was  taken,  had  made  a  speech  in  favor  of  its  passage.  Nine 
of  the  ten  Representatives  from  Massachusetts  voted  in  the  affirmative,  and  the  other 
was  in  the  chair  and  did  not  vote.  Every  Representative  from  New  Hampshire,. 
Vermont,  Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Island  was  present  and  voted  for  the  bill,  and 
among  them  appears  the  name  of  the  venerable  and  distinguished  Senator  who- 
still  serves  his  State  at  the  other  end  of  the  Capitol,  Hon.  Justin  S.  Morrill 

The  bill  to  which  I  have  referred  was  sent  to  the  Senate,  where  it  was  amended 
by  making  a  very  slight  increase  in  the  reductions  on  certain  articles,  and,  finally,, 
upon  agreeing  to  the  conference  report,  eighteen  Representatives  from  New  England 
voted  in  the  affirmative  and  nine  in  the  negative.  Two  thirds  of  the  men  chosen  by 
the  people  of  New  England  to  represent  their  interests  in  Congress  declared  by  this 
vote  that  a  further  reduction  would  be  beneficial  to  their  industries,  and  thus  the 
tariff  act  of  1857,  which  we  have  so  often  heard  denounced  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House,  became  the  law  of  the  land  by  the  votes  of  Republican  and  New  England 
Representatives. 

THE  PUBLIC   CREDIT   IN   1860. 

It  is  customary  in  all  our  debates  on  the  tariff  for  gentlemen  on  the  other  side, 
to  depict  in  the  darkest  colors  the  condition  of  the  country  during  the  financial 
depression  of  1857.  That  depression,  from  which  the  country  recovered  in  a  few 
months,  was  an  insignificant  incident  in  our  history  in  comparison  with  the  great 
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industrial,  commercial  and  financial  storm  which  began  here  in  1878  and  devastated 
the  country  for  five  years,  closing  raUIa  and  factories,  exting^uishing  the  fires  in  our 
furnaces,  ruining  banking  and  mercantile  houses,  and  throwing  liundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  lalioring  people  out  of  employ  nu*ul.  Under  a  low  tariff  our  industries  soon 
revived  and  the  country  started  Again,  like  an  awakened  giant,  on  its  march  to 
wejilth  and  power,  but  under  a  higl»  tarifl"  it  strucgled  on  for  five  weary  years,  and, 
for  the  first  lime  in  its  hiptory,  was  brought  face  to  face  with  those  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous social  problems  which  s'ill  confront  us,  and  which  it  will  require  all  the 
wisdom  and. patriotism  of  her  ablest  and  best  citizens  to  solve. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  charged  b«  re  and  elsewhere  thai  the  credit  of  the  (Jovem- 
ment  was  so  reduced  by  the  act  of  1857,  that  it  was  compelled  to  sell  its  bonds  at  a 
discount  of  12  per  cent. 

1  hold  in  my  hand  a  volume  Issued  from  the  Treasury  Department  in  1881, 
while  Mr.  Windora  was  t^ecretary,  giving  the  history  of  all  the  loans  negotiated  by" 
the  Government  from  the  time  of  its  organization  to  tbe  dale  of  the  publication; 
and  this  account,  taken  from  the  official  records,  shows  th«t  from  the  time  of  the 
passage  of  the  tariff  act  of  181(5  down  to  the  last  few  days  of  Mr  Buchanan's  admin- 
istration, when  civil  war  was  imminent,  not  a  lx)ud  or  Treasury  note,  or  Govern- 
ment obligation  in  any  form,  was  sold  at  hss  tluin  par,  while  manj'  of  them  having 
but  a  short  time  to  run  and  bearing  but.")  percent,  interest  were  sold  at  a  very  con- 
siderable premium  in  gold.  After  the  p'  ssage  of  the  Morrill  tariff  bill,  in  March, 
1861,  and  after  the  Democratic  administration  had  gone  out  and  a  Republican 
administration  had  cme  in,  twenty  yrar  Ixwds,  bearing  6  per  cent,  interest,  were- 
sold  at  15  per  cent,  discount.  But  does  the  gentleman  think  it  would  be  fair 
to  charge  tliis  to  the  high  tariff  of  1861  ?  Docs  the  gentleman  think  that  it  would^ 
be  fair  for  me  to  say  that  these  Ixmds  were  sold  at  a  discount  because  the  rates  of 
duty  on  imported  goods  hail  been  increased  by  the  act  of  March  2,  1861?  I  would 
be  ashamed  of  myself  if  I  should  make  such  a  charge. 

I'be  truth  is  that  the  credit  of  the  Government  was  always  good  until  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  or  at  least  until  it  became  evident  that  there  was  to 
be  a  great  civil  commotion  in  this  country. 

AN  AVERAGE  OF  MORE  THAN  FORTY  PER  CENT.  DUTY. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year  the  average  rate  of  duty  upon  dutiable  imports 
was  about  $48  upon  each  ^100  worth  of  goods,  and  the  revenue  collected  fronx 
that  source  was  more  than  $212,000,000.  During  the  same  time  the  Govern- 
ment collected  about  $119,000,000  under  the  internal  revenue  laws,  nearly  all  of 
which  came  from  the  taxes  on  distilled  spirits,  fermented  liquors  and  manufactured' 
tobacco.  In  the  fiscal  year  1866,  which  was  the  first  entire  fiscal  year  aftfr  the  close 
of  the  war,  the  receipts  from  internal  revenue  taxes  amounted  to  nearly  $311,000,000; 
while  receipts  Irom  customs,  or  tariff  taxf  s  amounted  to  $170,000,000,  and  the  rate 
upon  dutiable  goods  was  $40  19  upon  each  $100  worth. 

This  brief  statement  shows  that  while  the  receipts  from  customs  have- 
largely  increased,  the  receipts  under  the  internal  revenue  laws  have  been  greatly 
diminished. 

The  framert  of  the  pending  bill,  recognizing  and  respecting  the  differences  of 
opinion  which  exist  upon  this  question,  have  proposed  to  deal  with  both  systems  of 
taxation.  They  propose  t*")  make  a  reduction  of  $78,000,000  based  upon  the  receipts- 
of  the  fiscal  year  1887.  About  $.54,000,000  of  this  is  proposed  to  Ihj  taken  from  the 
tariff  taxes  and  about  $24,000,000  from  the  internal  revenue  receipts  by  the  repeal 
of  the  tax  on  tobacco  and  the  abolition  of  certain  special  faxes  upon  dealers  and 
others. 

So  far  the  opposition  to  the  bill  has  been  directed  mainly  against  that  part  of  it 
which  proposes  to  rep*»Hl  or  reduce  the  tax  upon  certain  classes  of  imported  goods; 
and  gentlemen,  speaking  for  the  interests  which  have  long  ago  been  relieved  of  all 
the  burdens  imposed  upon  their  industries,  earnestly  protest  that  the  consumers  of 
their  products  shall  have  no  relief,  or  at  least  that  they  shall  not  have  the  full 
measure  of  relief  coniemplated  by  this  bill.    In  18GG  there  was  collected  from  the 
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incomes  of  those  having  net  annual  receipts  exceeding  $600  the  sum  of  $73,982,159, 
and  from  the  manufacturers  and  their  products,  excluding  distilled  spirits,  fermented 
liquors  and  tobacco,  the  sum  of  $127,230,609. 

REDTJCTION   OF  THE   SUGAR  DUTIES. 

It  seems  that  our  friends  on  the  other  side  have  at  last  concluded  that  there 
ought  to  be  a  reduction  of  the  revenue,  and  many  gentlemen  who  have  spoken  in 
opposition  to  the  pending  bill  Jiave  foreshadowed  their  policy.  Its  main  feature — 
in  fact  about  its  only  feature  as  regards  the  tariff— is  the  total  repeal  of  the  duty  on 
fiugar  and  the  payment  of  a  bounty  to  the  producers  of  that  article;  not  to  the 
^  laborer  who  tills  the  soil  and  converts  the  cane-juice  into  sugar,  but  to  the  capitalist 
who  owns  the  plantation  and  the  refinery. 

Bat  let  us  see  what  would  be  the  effect  of  the  repeal  of  the  duty  on  sugar — the 
effect  upon  the  revenue  and  upon  the  people  who  are  compelled  to  pay  taxes  in 
some  form  for  the  support  of  the  Government. 

The  latest  reports  I  have  at  hand  showing  the  total  amount  of  sugar  produced 
in  this  country  and  the  total  amount  consumed  are  for  the  year  1866,  and  they  show 
that  the  domestic  production  was  303,754,486  pounds,  while  the  total  consumption 
was  3,111,640,000  pounds.  It  thus  appears  that  considerably  less  than  one-tenth  of 
the  domestic  consumption  is  produced  at  home,  and  that  the  remainder  is  imported 
and  pays  duty  at  the  custom-house.  The  duty  collected  during  the  last  fiscal  year 
was  $57,000,000.  Now,  assuming  that  the  whole  amount  of  the  duty  is  added  to  the 
price  of  the  domestic  article,  it  is  clear  that  whenever  $1  is  taken  out  of  the  pocket 
of  the  consumer  on  account  of  this  increased  price  more  than  $10  are  paid  into  the 
public  Treasury  for  the  support  of  the  Government  and  the  discharge  of  its  obli- 
tions. 

The  repeal  o^  this  duty,  therefore,  while  it  would  undoubtedly  reduce  the  reve- 
nue, would  afford  very  little  relief  to  the  people  in  comparison  with  the  relief  that 
would  be  afforded  by  the  repeal  of  duties  upon  many  ( .Iher  articles  in  common  use. 
For  instance,  the  duty  collected  last  year  upon  woolen  goods,  cotton  goods  and  iron 
and  steel  was  $63,000,000,  but  this  was  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  burden 
actually  imposed  upon  the  consumers  of  these  articles.  There  were  produced  in 
this  country  during  the  year  1887,  2,354,130  gross  tons  of  Bessemer  steel  rails.  The 
duty  upon  this  article  is  $17  per  ton.     Applying  the  same  rule  to  this  article  which 

1  have  applied  to  sugar,  and  which  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  also  apply  to  sugar, 
that  is,  that  the  whole  amount  of  the  duty  is  added  to  the  price  of  the  domestic 
product,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  increased  cost  of  steel  rails  alone  to  the  people  of 
this  country  in  1887  was  over  $40,000,000,  although  the  Government  received  only 
about  $1,000  000  revenue  from  this  source. 

The  proposition  to  pay  a  bounty  of  2  cents  per  pound  out  of  the  Treasury  to 
the  sugar  grower  is  a  confession  of  all  that  has  been  charged  against  the  present 
system  of  tariff  taxation.  It  is  a  confession  that  the  tariff  tax  is  a  bounty  to  the 
manufacturers  or  other  producers  of  the  domestic  article  of  the  same  character  as 
the  imported  article,  and  it  is  a  confession  that  the  amount  of  the  duty  on  the  foreign 
product  is  added  to  the  price  of  the  domestic  one ;  for  if  these  charges  be  not  true, 
there  is  no  semblance  of  justice  o.'  propriety  in  the  proposition  to  pay  a  bounty  of 

2  cents  per  pound  as  a  compensation  for  the  repeal  of  the  duty. 

Sir,  I  am  jast  as  much  opposed  to  the  raising  of  a  fund  by  taxation  for  the  pur- 
pose of  paying  a  bounty  to  the  sugar -growers  of  Louisiana  as  I  would  be  if  it  were 
to  be  paid  to  the  cotton  growers  of  Georgia  or  the  wheat-growers  of  Minnesota.  It 
is  a  vicious  and  demoralizing  policy,  and  can  never  become  permanent  in  this  coun- 
try. If  gentlemen  desire  to  extend  relief  to  the  producers  of  sugar,  and  at  the  same 
time  help  all  the  other  people  of  the  country,  let  them  propose  to  reduce  or  repeal 
the  taxes  upon  the  ii-on  and  steel  implements  used  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil ; 
upon  the  machinery  employed  in  the  preparation  of  their  crops  for  the  market; 
upon  the  materials  used  in  the  construction  of  their  buildings,  and  upon  the  cloth- 
ing which  they  and  their  families  and  laborers  are  compelled  to  wear.  This  would 
be'a  general  and  not  a  partial  measure  of  relief,  and  would  be  creditable  to  a  great 
political  party  which  seeks  to  govern  the  whole  country.    The  people  who  are 
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interested  in  the  production  of  sugar  can  neither  be  bribed  nor  deceived  by  the  offer 
of  H.  bounty,  for  they  know  that  their  fellow-citizens  engaged  in  other  pursuits  will 
nut  consent  to  be  taxed  for  any  great  length  of  time  for  any  such  purpose. 

THE  PKICES  OF  TAXED  COMMODITIES, 

It  has  been  stubbornly  contended  all  through  this  debate  that  high  rates  of  duty 
upon  imported  goods  are  beneficial  to  the  great  body  of  consumers,  because  such 
duties,  instead  of  increasing  the  prices  of  the  domestic  articles  of  the  same  kind, 
actually  reduce  the  prices.  If  this  be  true,  all  the  other  arguments  in  support  of  the 
existing  system  are  not  only  supcfluous,  but  manifestly  unsound.  The  proposition 
that  a  high  tariff  enables  the  producer  to  pay  higher  wages  for  his  labor,  and  the 
proposition  that  it  also  reduces  the  prices  of  the  articles  he  has  to  sell,  which  are  the 
products  of  that  labor,  are  utterly  inconsistent  with  each  other,  and  no  ingenuity  of 
the  casuist  can  possibly  reconcile  them.  Labor  is  paid  out  of  its  own  product,  and 
unless  that  product  can  be  sold  for  a  price  which  will  enable  the  employer  to  realize 
a  reasonable  profit  and  pay  the  established  rates  of  wages,  the  business  must  cease  or 
the  rates  of  wages  must  be  reduced.  Wlien  the  price  of  the  finished  product  is 
reduced  by  reason  of  the  increased  eflBciency  of  labor,  or  by  reason  of  the  reduced 
cost  of  the  raw  material,  the  employer  may  continue  to  pay  the  same  or  even  a 
higher  rate  of  wages  and  still  make  his  usual  profits.  But  the  tarifl"  neither  increases 
the  efficiency  of  labor  nor  reduces  the  cost  of  the  raw  material. 

I  do  not  deny  that  prices  have  greatly  fallen  during  the  last  fifty  years,  not  only 
in  this  country,  but  all  over  the  civilized  world — in  free  trade  countries  as  well  as  irk 
protectionist  countries.  Nor  do  I  deny  that  during  the  same  time  the  general  ten- 
dency has  been  towards  an  increase  in  the  rates  of  wages;  and  this  is  true  also  of  all 
civilized  countries,  free  trade  and  protection  alike.  It  is  not  possible  for  me  now  to- 
enumerate,  much  less  discuss,  all  the  causes,  that  have  contributed  to  thete  results. 
One  of  the  most  efficient  causes,  in  fact  the  most  eflicient  cause,  is  the  combination 
of  skilled  lator  with  machinery  in  the  production  of  commodities.  The  introduc- 
tion and  use  of  improved  machinery  has  wrought  a  complete  revolution  in  nearly 
all  our  manufacturing  industries,  and  in  many  cases  has  enabled  one  man  to  do 
the  work  which  it  required  one  hundred  men  to  do  before.  Uere  is  a  statement  fur- 
nished by  the  United  States  CommisF-ioner  of  Labor  to  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  showing  the  value  of  the  product  of  a  week's  labor  in 
spinniner  cotton  yarn  by  band  and  the  value  of  the  product  of  a  week's  labor  com- 
bined with  machinery  in  the  same  industry.  In  1813  one  man,  working  sixty  hours^ 
by  hand  could  turn  out  3  pounds  of  cotton  yarn,  worth  $2.25,  or  75  cents  per  pound  ; 
now  the  same  man,  if  he  were  living,  could  turn  out  in  sixty  hours  with  the  use  of 
machinery  3,000  pounds  of  cotton  yarn  of  the  same  character,  worth  $430  or  15 
cents  per  pound.  The  cotton  spinner  now  receives  as  wages  for  his  w^eek's  work 
more  than  three  times  as  much  as  the  total  value  of  the  product  of  a  week's  work, 
including  the  value  of  the  material,  in  1813;  and  yet  labor  is  far  cheaper  to  the 
employer  now  than  it  was  then.  Although  the  employer  now  receives  only  one  fifth 
as  much  per  pound  for  his  cotton  yarn  as  he  did  in  I'^IS,  he  realizes  from  the  sale  of 
the  products  of  a  week's  labor  just  two  hundred  times  as  much  as  he  did  then. 

HOW  MACHINERY  HAS  INCREASED  PRODUCTIVENESS. 

I  have  also  a  statement  prepared  by  the  same  official,  showing  the  relative  pro- 
duction and  value  of  product  of  a  weaver  using  hand  and  power  machinery,  from 
which  it  appears  that  a  weaver  by  hand  turned  out  in  seventy  two  hours,  in  1813,45 
yards  of  cotton  goods  (shirtings),  worth  $17.91,  while  a  weaver  now,  using 
machinery,  turns  out  in  sixty  hours  1,440  yards,  worth  $108.  Substantially  the  same 
exhibit  could  be  made  in  regard  to  a  very  large  number  of  our  manufacturing  indus- 
tries. 

Is  it  strange,  in  view  of  these  facts,  that  the  prices  of  manufactured  goods  have 
fallen  or  that  the  wages  of  the  laborers  who  produce  them  have  risen  ?  Is  it  not 
remarkable  that  there  has  not  been  a  greater  fall  in  prices  and  a  greater  increase  in 
■wages  ?    Undoubtedly  there  would  have  been  a  greater  reduction  in  prices  and  a 

f;reater  increase  in  wages  if  there  had  been  a  wider  market  for  the  products  and  a 
ower  cost  for  the  material. 
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The  tremendous  productive  forces  at  work  all  over  the  world  iu  these  modern 
■times,  and  the  small  cost  of  manual  labor  in  comparison  with  the  value  of  the  products 
of  these  combined  forces,  cannot  be  realized  from  any  general  statement  upon  the  sub- 
ject. In  order  to  form  some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  these  natural  and  mechanical 
forces,  and  the  efficiency  of  manual  labor  and  skill  when  connected  with  them,  let 
us  look  at  the  situation  in  six  of  our  own  manufacturing  industries.  In  the  manu- 
facture of  cotton  goods,  woolen  goods,  iron  and  steel,  sawed  lumber,  paper,  and  in 
our  flouring  and  grist  mills,  there  yrere  employed,  according  to  the  latest  statistics, 
•517,299  persons,  not  all  men,  but  many  of  them  women  and  children.  This  labor 
was  Bupplemeuted  by  steam  and  water  power  equ»l  to  2,496,299  horse-power.  Tbis 
is  equal  to  the  power  of  14,977,794  men ;  and  thus  we  find  that  a  little  over  517,000 
persons  of  all  ages  and  sexes  are  performiaa:,  in  connection  with  eteam  and  water 
power,  the  work  of  15,495,093  adult  and  healthy  men. 

The  railroad,  the  steam-vessel,  the  telegraph,  tbe  improved  facilities  for  the  con- 
duct of  financial  transactions,  and  many  other  conveniences  introduced  into  our 
modern  systems  of  production  and  distribution  and  exchange,  have  all  contributed 
their  share  towards  the  reduction  of  prices,  and  it  would  be  interesting  to  inquire 
what  their  influence  has  been  ;  but  I  cannot  pursue  this  particular  subject  further 
-without  occupying  too  much  time. 

THE   STEEL-RAIL  TARIFF. 

Gentlemen  are  in  the  habit  of  referring  to  the  great  decline  io  the  price  of  steel 
rails  in  this  country  as  conclusive  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  tariff  reduces  the 
cost  of  manufactured  products  to  the  consumer.  They  could  not,  in  my  opinion, 
iiave  selected  a  more  unfortunate  illustration  In  tlie  first  place,  the  price  of  steel 
rails  has  fallen  all  over  the  world,  and  especially  in  England,  wh-^re  they  are  and 
always  have  been  admitted  free  of  duty.  The  price  there  is  now  and  has  at  all 
times  been  verj'  nmch  lower  than  here.  In  the  second  place,  the  price  was  falling 
rapidly  both  here  and  in  England  before  the  imposition  of  the  duty  of  $38  per  ton 
by  act  of  Congress  in  1870.  During  the  five  years  next  preceding  the  imposition  of 
that  duty  the  price  in  England  had  fallen  steadily,  year  by  year,  and  had  declined 
from  $85.65  per  ton  to  $50.37  per  ton  ;  and  in  the  United  States  the  same  process 
had  been  going  on,  and  the  price  had  fallen  from  f  148.50  per  ton  in  gold  in  1864,  to 
$91.17  iu  1870.  Then  the  increased  duty  was  imposed,  and  what  was  the  result? 
The  price  immediately  began  to  rise,  both  here  and  in  England,  so  that  in  1873  the 
average  price  in  England  was  $80.05  per  ton,  and  the  average  price  here  was 
$103.91  per  ton  in  gold.  Tben  came,  in  the  fall  of  that  year,  the  great  industrial 
and  financial  depression  which  arrested  the  growth  and  development  of  the  country, 
suspended  the  construction  of  works  of  internal  improvement,  paralyzed  our  indus- 
tries, and  brought  down  the  prices  of  nearly  everything  that  the  people  produced. 
Steel  rails,  of  course,  like  all  other  manufactured  products,  felt  the  influence  of  this 
depression,  and  the  price  declined  and  has  never  since  been  as  high  as  it  was  before, 

THE  TARIFF  AND  THE  FARMER. 

But  we  are  told  that  a  tarifi"  is  beneficial  to  the  farmer,  because,  first,  it  protects 
him  against  competition  from  the  agricultural  products  of  other  countries,  and,  sec- 
ondly, caused  by  diversifying  our  industries  and  increasing  the  number  of  persons 
engaged  in  other  than  agricultural  pursuits,  it  furnishes  him  with  a  profitable  home 
market  for  his  products.  It  cannot  be  necessary  for  me  to  make  an  argument  to 
show  that  no  rate  of  duty,  however  high,  upon  articles  which  the  farmer  is  com- 
pelled to  send  abroad  and  sell  at  foreign  prices,  can  possibly  benefit  him  here  at 
home  or  elsewhere.  This  has  been  so  often  shown,  and  is  so  thoroughly  under- 
stood by  the  farmers  themselves,  that  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  dwell  upon  the 
subject. 

Of  course  our  home  market  has  been  constantly  improving,  and  under  any 
system  of  taxation  will  continue  to  improve,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  with  the 
increase  of  population  and  wealth,  the  extension  of  the  use  of  machinery,  which 
reduces  the  cost  of  production,  and  the  multiplication  of  facilities  for  communica- 
tion and  transportation,  which  reduces  the  cost  of  distribution.    But  how  long  are 
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our  fiirmers  to  bo  cornpcUed  to  pay  tribute  to  other  industries  and  wait  for  the 
creation  of  a  home  market  that  will  take  all  their  own  products  at  fair  prices? 
Among  our  greatest  agricultural  products  are  whe^t  and  cotton.  They  constitute 
ihe  main  relmnce  of  millions  of  our  people  for  a  profitable  use  of  their  lands,  and 
many  hundred  millions  of  dollars  are  invested  in  the  soil  and  buildings  and 
machinery  devotctl  to  their  production.  Taking  the  average  crop  of  wheat  in  this 
country  for  sevenil  y&Hrs  p«st.  and  assuming  that  there  shall  be  no  increase  what- 
ever in  producti)!!,  and  that  the  domestic  consumption  per  capita  shall  remain.just 
at  what  it  now  is,  there  would  still  be  no  nufflcient  home  market  for  this  great 
agricultural  staple  until  our  population  had  reached  nearly  one  hundred  million. 

WUBKE  THE  FARMER  MUST  BELL   HIS  PRODUCT. 

The  official  statistics  of  the  domestic  production,  exportation,  and  home  cdh- 
sumption  of  raw  cotton  show  that  it  would  require  three  times  as  much  machinery 
and  three  times  as  many  operatives  as  we  now  have  to  convert  this  material  into 
commercial  fabrics  here  at  home  ;  in  other  words,  we  are  now  compelled  to  export 
two-thirds  of  our  product  to  be  manufactured  in  foreign  countries,  while  one-third 
only  is  manufactured  at  home  by  all  the  ra  ichinery  and  labor  now  employed.  In  1880 
there  were  $219,505,000  invested  in  cotton  manufactures,  and  there  were  employed  in 
that  industry  172.554  hands.  To  work  up  our  present  production  of  raw  cotton 
would  require  an  investment  in  this  manufacture  of  $660,000,000  and  the  employ- 
ment of  .'517,002  hands.  If  we  have  been  more  than  one  hundred  years,  part  of  the 
time  under  very  high  tariffs,  in  so  developing  our  cotton  manufactures  as  so  enable 
them  to  take  one-third  of  our  product  at  European  prices,  how  many  more 
centuries  will  be  required  to  enable  them  to  consume  the  whole  product  at  prices 
fixed  by  competition  here  at  home  ? 

When  gentlemen  have  solved  this  problem  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  American 
cotton-grower,  he  may  be  able  to  listen  with  patience  to  the  arguments  by  which 
they  attempt  to  convince  him  of  the  Immense  advantages  of  a  home  market 
•that  will  never  exist.  What  is  to  be  done  with  these  great  agricultural  products, 
and  with  many  others  which  are  now  exported,  while  the  farmers  are  waiting  for 
the  home  market  which  the  advocates  of  restrictive  legislation  have  been  promising 
them  for  so  many  years?  Are  the  farmers  and  planters  of  the  North  and  South  to 
abandon  th»;ir  wheat  and  cot'on  lands,  or  cultivate  crop-i  not  suited  to  their  soil  or 
climate,  while  gentlemen  are  making  experin.ents  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  a  home 
market  may  not  be  created  by  legislation?  No  matter  what  pentiemen  may  predict 
or  what  they  may  promise,  these  great  industries  must  go  on,  and  the  American 
farmer  must  sell  his  products  in  any  market  he  can  reach  and  at  any  price  he  can 
get. 

WHERE   COMPETITION   COMES  FROM. 

Undoubtedly  the  amount  of  production  here  has  some  influence  upon  the  prices 
abroad,  but  the  controlling  elements  are  the  world's  supply  and  the  world's  demands. 
Our  farmers  do  not  compete  among  themselves  alone  in  the  provision  markets  of 
Europe.  Our  wheat-growers,  for  instance,  compete  with  the  wheat-growers  of 
England,  France,  Germany,  Russia,  Hungary,  India,  and  all  the  other  grain-growers 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  their  product  meets  in  the  open  and  free  markets  of  the 
world  the  products  of  the  poorest-paid  labor  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

The  lately-emancipated  serfs  of  Russia;  the  oppressed  peasautry  of  Hungary; 
the  ryot  of  India,  who  lives  on  millet  and  rice,  wears  no  garment  except  a  coarse 
cotton  shirt,  and  sleeps  on  the  floor  of  a  bamboo  hut— all  pour  the  products  of  their 
labor  into  the  free  markets  of  Europe  to  be  sold  in  competition  with  the  grain  from 
our  Western  States  and  Territories.  Our  agricultural  constituents  are  not  ignorant 
o''  the  true  situation.  They  know  very  well  that  as  to  all  the  articles  which  we 'are 
capable  of  exporting  and  arc  actually  exporting— and  this  includes  all  the  principal 

E reductions  of  their  industry — the  foreign  market  is  just  as  valuable  to  them  as  the 
ome  market,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  the  prices  are  fixed  abroad,  and  they 
receive  here  only  what  they  could  receive  there,  after  deducting  the  cost  of  traus- 
portation. 
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What  the  American  farmer  most  needs  is  a  home  market  in  "which  he  can  pur- 
chase his  supplies  as  cheaply  as  his  competitors  purchase  theirs  ;  and  if  he  can  not 
secure  this,  then  he  simply  asks  the  poor  privilege  of  making  his  purchases  where 
he  is  compelled  to  make  his  sales,  and  to  be  permitted  to  bring  his  goods  home  with- 
out being  compelled  to  pay  unreasonable  laxes  and  fines  by  his  Government  for 
carrying  on  a  harmless  and  legitimate  business. 

We  want  not  only  the  home  market,  but  all  the  markets  of  the  world  for  the 
varied  products  of  this  great  country.  We  want  to  send  our  agricultural  prolucts, 
our  cotton  and  our  breadstufFs  and  our  provisions  to  the  naked  and  hungry  manu- 
facturing peoples  of  Europe,  and  our  manufactured  products  to  the  agncultural 
peoples  of  South  America,  Mexico  and  Asia.  We  can  do  this  when  we  determine 
to  trade  with  other  people  upon  fair  terms,  but  we  can  not  do  it  so  long  as  we  pro- 
tect England  and  other  manufacturing  countries  in  the  great  markets  of  the  world 
upon  the  pretense  of  protecting  ourselves  in  our  own.  Let  us  diminish  the  cost  of 
production  in  our  agricultural  and  manufacturing  industries,  not  by  diminishing 
the  wages  of  labor,  but  by  reducing  taxation  upon  the  necessaries  of  life  and  upon 
the  materials  which  constitute  the  basis  of  our  finished  products,  and  by  removing, 
as  far  as  we  can,  the  restrictions  which  embarrass  our  people  in  their  efforts  to 
exchange  the  fruits  of  their  own  toil  which  they  do  not  need  for  the  commoditie& 
of  other  countries  which  they  do  need. 


BEIiATIYB  PRODOCTION,  VALUE  OV  PRODnOT,  AND  BABNINQS  OP  A  SPINNER  USINQ  HANI> 

AND  POWER    MACHINBRT. 


Industry. 

Year. 

Descrip- 
tion of 
unit. 

Product  of  one  spin- 
ner per  week. 

Earnings  of  one 
spinner  per  weeli. 

O  9 
go  *  . 

• 

Amount. 

Value. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

1813 

1880 

No.  10 
No.  10 

Foundg. 

3 

3,000 

«2  35 
450  00 

60 

Do        

f9  30 

$7  20 

60 

BELATIVfl  PRODUCTION,  VALUE  OF  PRODUCT,  AND  EARNINGS  OB"  A  WEAVER  USING  HAHI> 

AND  POWER  MACHINERY.  , 


Industry. 

Year. 

Descrip- 
tion of 
unit. 

Production  of  one 
weaver  per  week. 

Earnings  of  one 
weaver  per  week. 

DO             . 

Amount. 

Value. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

0.0  ® 

Cotton  goods  (shirting) 
Do         

1813 
1880 

No.  17X 

ir?7^;^ 
(yam.) 

Yards. 
45 

1,440 

$17  91 
108  00 

73 

$8  00 

$4  00 

ea 
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NUMBIR     or    B8TABLIBHMXNT8,     NUMBIR    Or    ■MPLOTXB,    STIAM     AMD     WATBB    POWXR 
BBDUOBD  TO  HORM  POWXR. 


Industry. 


Number 
of  estab- 
lishments, 


Number 

of 
employes. 


SupplementedL  ^^-_,__  ..jAotual  em- 
by  steam  and  ^°n  ^a^o?^  P 1  o  y  e  s  and 
water  power  nn®"*!**..,?,^  horse  power 
equal  to  horse  Po^«/'  «^"al  r  o  d  u  c  Vd  to 
power  below.  ^  ™®°  oeiow.  employes. 


Cotton  goods . .      

Flour!  nK  and  arrist  mills. 

Iron  and  steel 

Lumber,  sawed 

Paper 

Woolen  goods 

Total 


056 
24,258 

781 
S»,880 

692 
1,984 


135.519 
68,448 
77,655 

149,997 
17,910 
77,870 


275,504 
771,201 
397,247 
821,928 
125,912 
106,507 


1.653.024 
4.627,206 
2,3831482 
4,931..t68 
743,472 
639,042 


1,788,543 
4,685,654 
2,461,037 
5,081,.565 
761,382 
716,912 


54,351 


617,299 


2,496,296 


14,977,794 


16,495,093 
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CHAPTER  XLYIL 
TAKING  OFF  BURDENS. 


THE     PRINCIPLES     UPON    WHICH     THE    PEOPOSED     REDUCTION     OF 
BURDENSOME  WAR  TAXES  ARE  SUPPORTED. 


Extracts  from  the  Debates  in  Congress  on  the  Schedules  of 

the  Tax  Reduction  Bill — How  the  Experts  in  various 

Lines  Looked  at  its  Effects.- 


I. 

DECLINE  OF  AMERICAN  SHIPPING  IN  THIRTY  YEARS. 

THE     AMEKICAN     FLAG     HAS    BEEN    DBIVEN     MORE     AND    MORE  FROM  THE    SEAS 
UNDER  THE   EXACTIONS  OP    HIGH  TAXES. 

Bepresenlative  Timothy  E.  Tarsney,  of  Michigan,  May,  1880. 

Another  element  which  enters  into  the  coneideration  of  this  problem  is  the 
shipbuilding  and  navigation  between  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries.  By 
an  examination  of  statistics  it  appears  that  the  progress  of  American  shipbuilding 
was  continuous  and  rapid  from  the  organization  of  the  Government  down  to  1861. 
The  time  was  when,  under  a  revenue  tariff,  the  United  States  was  almost  mistress 
of  the  seas.  Her  flag  could  be  found  floating  in  the  ports  of  every  commercial 
nation  on  the  globe.  The  American  clipper  siiip  was  the  prodigy  of  the  world; 
built  of  American  material  by  American  workmen,  and  manned  by  American 
officers  and  American  seamen.  Our  merchant  marine  was  the  pride  of  the  country. 
But  "0 1  how  has  the  mighty  fallen." 

Go  with  me  to-night  to  the  city  of  New  York  and  stand  on  Brooklyn  bridge 
and  look  down  the  river  to  the  bay;  go  through  the  harbor  and  amongst  the  thous- 
ands of  spars,  and  the  flags  that  float  from  the  mastheads,  you  wi.l  not  find  one  in 
five  hundred  that  floats  the  stars  and  stripes,  and  these  few  are  coasters.  Not  one 
line  of  ships  engaged  regularly  in  the  transportation  of  commerce  to  foreign  coun- 
tries. Why  all  this?  Our  materials  are  in  existence,  the  brain  and  the  sinew  of 
the  American  builder  and  the  sailor  are  not  lost.  The  indomitable  spirit  that  will 
brave  the  tempest  and  the  storm  is  with  us  still.  But  why  this  falling  off  in  ship- 
ping? The  time  was  when  in  American  bottoms  we  sent  to  foreign  nations  77  per 
cent,  of  our  exports  under  the  American  flag.  The  order  is  reversed,  and  now  it  is 
less  than  12  per  cent. 
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TEE  DECLINE  OF  A  OBEAT  INDUBTRT. 


Table  showing  the  total  foreiga  tonnage  and  total  American  tonnage  cleared 
from  seaports  of  the  United  States  for  foreign  countries,  from  1858  to  1887,  inclusive: 


Ybar. 


Total 
Foreign. 


1858.. 
1850.. 
I860.. 
1861.. 

1862.. 
1868.. 
1864.. 
1863.. 
1866.. 
1867  .. 
1868.. 
1869.. 

1870  . . 

1871  . . 
1872.. 


Tons. 
1,303,635 
1,552,101 
1,755,871 
1.5:M.205 
1.637.168 
2,076.892 
2,616.»51 
2,450,201 
3,131.077. 
3,230,393 
3,186,200 
3.612.188 
3,832.0» 
4,382,961 
5,141.147 


Total 
American. 


Tbab. 


Tom. 
8,137,746 
3,3l5,:t3-> 
3,501.4ft". 
2,873.720 
2,b*i7,TC3 
2,266,313 
1.683,3''3 
l,710,:!:i0 
2.029,75.-) 
3,270,090 
2,635.031 
2,503,200 
2,539,598 
2,634,841 
3,597,611 


1873. 
1874. 
1875. 
1876. 

1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
1883. 
1883. 
18S4. 

I8a5. 

1886. 
1887. 


Total 
Foreign. 


Ton$. 

5,940,849 

7,096,947 

6,279;J45 

6,803,096 

7,345,436 

8,647,080 

10,545,403 

12,217,973 

13,7,54,4.53 

11,910,956 

10,669,945 

9,360,610 

9,687,700 

9,606.976 

10,740,017 


Total 
American. 


Tom. 
2^574,021 
2,961,103 
3,061,354 
3,037,362 
3,043,1.58 
3,190,491 
3,071,387 
3.077.724 
3.039,514 
3,935,512 
2,8'>5,077 
2,845,109 
2,808,575 
2,806,3.59 
2,770,518 


You  ask  the  cause.  Some  attribute  it  to  our  navigation  laws  with  some  of  their 
restrictions.  True,  this  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  enter  into  the  result,  but  the  chief 
cause,  and  the  principal  one  which  I  desire  to  present  to  this  House  to-day,  is  the 
fact  that  we  have  not  that  free  and  unrestricted  commerce  with  the  world  that  we 
Lad  in  the  days  of  a  taritf  for  revenue  only,  when  our  ships  could  go  out  laden 
with  the  product  of  our  own  country,  and  go  to  the  port  of  any  nation  of  the  world 
and  bring  back  in  exchange  their  product.  Therefore  I  say  to  this  House  that  the 
policy  of  this  country  should  be  to  so  revise  the  tariff  laws  that  we  will  bring  our- 
selves to  the  base  line  of  necessary  taxation  for  governmental  purposes  honestly 
administered;  discourage  the  idea  of  local  protection  for  the  benefit  of  a  few  favored 
individuals,  and  legislate  for  the  common  good  of  our  population.  When  we  do 
this,  and  upon  fair  and  reciprocal  relations  with  the  world,  we  will  find  that 
American  ingenuity,  American  pluck,  and  American  skill  will  once  more  launch 
upon  the  high  seas  a  merchant  marine  which  will  make  our  flag  respected  in  every 
nation  of  the  world  where  to-day  it  is  sneered  and  scoffed  at  because  of  our  com- 
mercial weakness. 


II. 


DECLINE  IN  COMPARATIVE  NUMBER  OP  HOMES. 

THE  NUMBER  OP  PEOPLE  OWNING  HOMES  IN  THIS  COUNTRY  CONTINUALLr 
DECREASING  UKDER  HIGH  TAXES. 


Representative  Charles  U.  Mansur,  of  Missouri,  Miy  8,  1883. 

Now  let  us  look  to  its  effects  upon  married  life  and  to  its  housing ;  for  be  it 
known  to  you,  a  protective  tariff  is  the  universal  great  panacea,  the  one  great  solvent 
that  unfolds  all  the  secrets  in  Nature's  hidden  arcana.  It  creates  fortunes;  it  popu- 
lates the  wilderness,  builds  cities,  tunnels  mountains,  and,  I  will  add,  builds 
monopolies,  makes  giant  trusts,  with  anaconda  folds,  to  embrace  a  whole  country 
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and  sixty  millions  of  people ;  also  creates  giant  fortunes  in  a  shorter  era  of  time- 
than  ever  before  known  in  any  country  in  any  age  or  any  era,  and  ought,  of  course,  to 
make  happy  families  also. 

Aladdin's  lamp  pales  its  glory  before  the  shining  luster  of  a  protective  tariff, 
and  the  slave  of  that  lamp  stands  ready  to  abdicate  his  mystic  power  because  he- 
cannot  serve  the  spirit  of  a  protective  tariff  instead  of  his  lamp. 

HOMES  FOR  ALL  THE  PEOPLE. 

In  1850  there  were  3,598,240  families  in  this  country  who  had  3.362,337  dwell- 
ings to  live  in ;  at  that  time  only  235,903  families  were  apparently  without  separate 
homes  for  themselves.  In  1860  there  were  5,210,934  families,  and  thev  lived  in 
4,969,692  houses  or  dwellings.  Thus  241,242  families  were  without  separate  homes 
in  all  the  land.  The  families  had  increased  1,612,694  in  number,  and  all  of  them  had 
new  homes  but  5,339.  The  millennium  is  at  hand,  and  the  protective  tariff  has  done 
this  surely.  One  million  six  hundred  and  twelve  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety- four 
new  families  in  the  past  decade,  and  all  but  5,339  possessed  of  new  homes.  All 
hail  and  glory  to  a  protective  tariff!  But  hold  on  !  This  period  from  1850  to  I860 
was  the  period  of  lowest  tariffs  this  country  ever  knew  or  had. 

From  September  14, 1851,  to  March  3, 1857,  it  had  enacted  four  tariff  laws,  the- 
duties  running  lower  and  lower  until  the  last  only  ranged  from  4  to  30  per  cent., 
averaging  18  per  cent.,  instead  of  from  10  to  300  per  cent,  and  averaging  48  per 
cent.,  as  does  our  present  tariff.  What  comfort  in  the  lend  is  expressed  in  the 
figures  1,612,694  new  families  in  ten  years,  and  all  living  in  new  houses  except 
5,339 !  Surely  it  must  be  a  low  or  revenue  tariff  that  did  it.  No  discontent  abroad 
in  the  land  then !    Tramps  unknown  ;  the  word  is  not  yet  coined. 

THE  MORE  TAXES  THE  FEWER  H0M:ES. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  decade  from  1860  to  1870,  a  decade  under  the  highest 
tariff  this  country  has  ever  known ;  one  claimed  by  its  friends  to  be  a  distinctly 

Erotective  tariff.  In  1870  there  were  7,579,363  families  living  in  7,042,833  dwellings. 
>uring  the  decade  from  1860  to  1870  the  number  of  families  without  dwellings  had 
increased  to  536,510,  an  increase,  not  of  3  per  cent.,  or  5,339  only,  but  an  increase  of 
295,268  families  without  houses  or  dwellings,  an  increase  of  over  100  percent. — yea^ 
of  123  per  cent. 

But,  observe,  this  is  under  a  new  era  of  a  high  protective  tariff,  imposed 
between  1860  and  1870.  Yet  what  misery  is  involved  in  the  figures  295,268  families 
unable  to  find  a  separate  home  or  dwelling,  either  to  buy,  build,  or  rent  to  live  in, 
as  against  5,339  families  in  the  decade  from  1850  to  1860.  But  the  opposition  will 
say  this  is  a  consequence  of  the  war  period.  Be  patient  and  let  us  see  what  we  will 
see 

We  will  now  look  to  the  decade  from  1870  to  1880  for  its  story.  In  1880, 
9,945,916  families  had  8,955,812  dwellings  to  live  in  or  occupy.  In  this  decade  the 
families  increased  2,366,553  in  number,  but  the  dwellings  only  increased  1,912,079, 
leaving  a  total  of  990,108  families  in  the  land  without  separate  homes  or  dwell- 
ings. 

Thus  in  this  decade  the  536,510  unhoused  families  of  1870  had  become  990,108, 
an  increase  of  433,598  in  ten  years,  an  increase  of  almost  100  per  cent,  in  the  decade, 
as  against  123  per  cent,  from  1860  to  1870,  as  against  3  per  cent,  from  1850  to  1860, 
of  homeless  and  houseless  families  for  Democratic  times  and  a  low  tariff;  as  against 
123  per  cent,  and  nearly  100  per  cent,  for  Republican  rule  and  a  protective  tariff 
Tunning  through  two  decades. 

WHERE  THE  INCREASE  WENT. 

I  now  ask,  who  apparently  got  the  "  boodle "  of  the  ten  years  from  1870  to 
1880. 

We  see  the  manufacturers  by  their  own  reports,  for  they  furnish  the  statistics 
that  make  the  census  reports,  got  an  increase  of  capital  of  $674,063,887  at  this  dis- 
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content  and  misery  of  4o3,598  homeless  and  unsheltered  families  in  the  same  period. 
But  I  am  not  quite  done  with  families  and  their  dwellings.  Between  1850  and  1860 
the  increase  of  families  was  44.8  per  cent.  In  numbers,  and  the  increase  of  their 
dwullings  was  32.4  per  cent.  This  was  In  low-tariff  times.  Comparing  now  between 
1870  !iud  1880,  in  high  tariff  times,  the  increase  in  number  of  families  was  31.2  per 
cent,  while  the  increase  in  their  dwellings  was  only  27  per  cent.  This  shows  an 
advantage  for  the  first  decade  of  18.6  per  cent  in  families,  and  5.4  per  cent,  in 
■dwellings. 

In  this  last  decade,  in  1873,  with  the  greatest  panic,  came  a  new  order  of  beings 
theretofore  unknown  in  this  country.  Tramps.  Five  hundred  thousand  strong ; 
tramps,  tramping  over  the  country.  Skilled  laborer,  mechanic,  agriculturist,  all 
felt  the  baneful  effect  of  the  panic.  A  new  era  is  ushered  in ;  and  since  then  strikes , 
lockouts,  tramps,  discontent,  degradation  and  misery  have  appeared  in  such  numbers 
and  so  universally  over  and  throughout  the  country,  and  even  still  abide  with  us,  as 
the  recent  commotion  on  Western  railroads  and  in  the  Heading  coal  regions  attest, 
as  to  all  alike  indicate  that  if  capital  is  satisfied  labor  is  discontented  and  day  by  day 
■becomes  more  so.  And  all  this  in  spite  of  a  protective  tariff.  Can  I  not  say  it  is 
the  legitimate  fruit  of  an  unequal  and  unjust  system  of  tribute  that  robs  the  poor  to 
'inake  the  rich  richer  ? 
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III. 

WORKERS  IN  NON-PROTECTIVE  INDUSTRIES. 

•THE  XUiCBEB  OP  PBBSOKS  WHO  ARE  NOT  ONLY  NOT  BBNEPITED  BUT  SUBJECTED  TO 
INJURY  BY  BURDENSOME  TAXES. 

Representative  Samuel  S.  Vox,  of  New  York,  May  17. 

It  has  often  been  repeated  here  that  the  last  census  shows  that  of  the  17,892.099 
of  our  population  engaged  in  industries,  7,070,493  were  employed  in  agriculture; 
and,  in  round  numbers,  about  4,000,000  in  professional  and  personal  services,  nearly 
^,000,000  in  trade  and  transportation,  and  nearly  4,000,000  in  manufacturing  and 
mining.  At  least  1,214,023  were  engaged  in  pursuits  which  were  not  benefited  but 
rather  injured  by  a  high  tariff.  They  were  injured,  I  say,  because  the  protective 
tariff,  which  is  alleged  to  make  high  wages  for  otliers,  did  not  benefit  these.  The 
pattern  makers,  the  brick-layers,  the  molders,  the  house  carpenters,  and  many 
workers  in  other  branches  of  business  which  are  absolutely  unprotected,  command 
higher  wages  than  those  working  on  protected  articles. 

There  are  nearly  400,000  carpenters  and  joiners,  300,000  milliners  and  dress- 
makers and  seamstresses,  nearly  200,000  blacksmiths,  133,000  tailors  and  tailoresses, 
102,000  masons,  70,000  butchers,  41,000  bakers,  22,000  plasterers,  and  others  engaged 
in  unprotected  pursuits,  who  bear  the  burden  without  receiving  the  supposed  benefit 
of  the  favored  class. 

Counting  out  the  number  of  unprotected  farmers — and  over  one-half  of  our 
entire  population  are  dependent  upon  farms — I  have  before  me  a  list  of  trades  and 
employments.  It  includes  over  one  hundred  classes,  from  the  architect  to  the  wood- 
chopper,  who  derive  no  sort  of  reward,  but  whose  business  is  crucified  between  the 
two  thieves — ad  valorem  and  specific  duties,  levied  upon  all  they  consume. 
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Here  is  a  list  of  the  number  of  our  population  engaged  in  1880  in  non-protected    , 
industries : 


ENGAGED  IN  THE  NON-rBOTECTIVE  INDUSTRIES. 


Architects 3,375! 

Artists  and  teachers  of  art 9,104 

Auctioneers 2,331 

Barbers  and  hair-dressers 44,851 

Boarding-house  keepers 19,058  ; 

Clergymen 64,698  ' 

Clerksand  copyists 25,467 

Clerks  in  hotels 10.916 

Dentists 12,314 

Domestic  servants 1,075,655 

Employesof  hotels 77,413 

Civil  engineers 8.261! 

Hostlers 31,697 

Hotel- keepers 32,453 

Journalists ' 12,308  ! 

Laborers 1,&59,223 

Laundresses 121,942 

Lawyers 64.137 

Livery-stable  keepers 14,213 

Messengers 13,985 

Musicians 30,477 

Nurses 13,48:5 , 

Physicians  and  surgeons 85,671 

Restaurant  keepers 13  074 

Sextons  3,449 

Teachers  and  scientiflc  persons 327,710  ; 

Veterinary  surgeons 2,1:50 

Private  watchmen 13.384 

Whitewashers 3,316 

Boatmen  and  watermen 20,368 

Book-keepers  in  stores 59,790 

Canal  men 4.3;» 

Clerks  in  stores 353,444 

Commercial  travelers 28,158 

Clerks  in  railroad  offices 13,331 

Clerks  in  insurance  offices 3,830 

Clerks  in  express  companies 1,856  | 

Draymen  and  teamsters 177,^586 

Employes  in  warehouses 5,023 

Employes  of  railroad  companies —  236,058 

Peddlers 53.491 

Milk  men  and  women 9,243 

Newspaper  carriers 3.374 

Street  railroad  pmployes 11,935 

Telegraph  employes 22,809 

Telephone  em])loyes 1,196 

Packers 4,176 

Pilots 3,770 

Porters  and  laborers 32,192 


eco?* 

33.279 

12.3a5 

2,285 

2,205 


Sailors 

Salesmen  and  saleswomen 

Steamboatmen  and  women 

Stewards  and  stewardesses 

ToDgate-keepers 

TraderH 114.&39 

Dealers  in  books  and  stationery 4,982 

Traders  in  boots  and  shoes 9,993 

Traders  in  wood  and  coal 10  871 

Traders  in  cotton  and  tobacco 22,000' 

Undertakers 5,113 

Weighers  and  gangers 3,302 

Druggists 27,700i 

Dealers  in  real  estate 11,253 

Dealers  in  provisions  35138' 

Dealers  in  dry  goads 45,831 

Dealers  in  groceries 101,849 

Dealers  in  iron  and  tin 15,076 

Dealers  in  hides 3,383 

Dealers  in  lumber  and  marble 13,668 

Dealers  in  newspapers 2,729 

Dealers  in  paints  and  oils 1,940> 

Dealers  in  paper 1,862 

Bakers 41,309 

Blacksmiths 172,726 

Brick  and  tile  makers 36,052 

Bridge  builders 2,58T 

House  builders 10,804 

Butchers 76,24i 

Carpenters  and  joiners 373,143 

Carmakers 4,708 

Charcoal  and  lime  burners 5,851 

Coopers 49,138 

Engineers  and  firemen 79,628 

Engravers 4,577' 

Fishermen  and  oystermen 41,353 

Brick  and  stonemasons 103,473 

Millers 5.3,440 

Miners 234,228 

Oil  well  laborers 7,340 

Painters 128,556 

Paper  hangers 5,013 

Photographers 9,900' 

Plasterers 22,083 

Printers  and  stereotypers 72,726 

Quarrymen 15,169 

Quartzslaters 4,026 

Stave  makers 4,0'il 

Wood-choppers 12,731 


It  is  this  class  of  people  that  I  have  the  honor  in  large  part  to  represent.  They 
live  in  our  cities,  and  though  they  may  be  largely  engaged  in  manufacturing  accord- 
ing to  our  census  returns,  they  are  not  manufacturing  those  articles  which  have  the 
special  favor  of  our  tariff. 

Gentlemen  may  tell  us  that  they  do  not  tax  the  wages  of  these  men,  whether 
high  or  low,  by  their  tariff. 

I  know  that  they  do  not  tax  their  wages ;  but  they  tax  all  that  their  Avages  buy. 
They  thus  reduce  the  purchasing  power  of  the  little  money  that  is  left  at  the  end  of 
the  week  or  month;  for  every  article  that  enters  into  their  expenditure,  from  the 
potatoes,  taxed  specifically  15  cents  a  bushel,  to  the  salt,  at  over  80  per  cent,  ad 
valorem,  and  from  the  rent  of  their  houees,  which  is  enhanced  by  the  tax  on  lumber 
and  iron,  etc.,  to  the  blankets  that  give  them  comfort  in  the  winter  nights. 

LUXURIES  AND  NECESSARIES. 

Allow  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  place  in  parallel  columns  a  statement  of  a  number 
of  these  insectivera.  One  column  will  show  some  of  the  luxuries  of  life,  Avhich  come 
in  free  under  the  present  tariff,  and  the  other  the  duties  on  the  articles  of  necessity. 
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And  yet,  for  years  and  years  in  this  House,  gentlemen  have  refuped  even  to  consider 
the  advisability  of  reducing  the  one  or  raising  the  other  of  these  taxes  and  harmo- 
nizing their  discorilaut  elements : 


Duty  on  articles  of  luxury. 

Ottar  of  roses,  free. 

Noroll,  or  oraiiwe- (lower  oil,  free. 

Diamoniis,  10  por  cent. 

llaw  811k.  free. 

Jewelry.  2')  per  cent. 

Gold  studs,  25  per  cent. 

Finest  still  wines,  In  bottles,  29  per  cent. 

Finest  thread  lace,  30  per  cent. 
Fine   Aubusson    and   Axminster  carpets, 
costing  abroad  $2.T7  a  yard,  46  per  cent. 

Finest  India  Shawls,  costing  abroad,  say 
$20  a  pound  weight,  35  cents  a  pound  and 
40  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  or  say  40)i  per 
cent. 

Silk  Stockings,  50  per  cent. 

Finest  Broadcloth,  costing  f5  a  pound 
abroad,  35  cents  a  pound  and  40  per  cent., 
equal  to  about  41  per  cent. 

Pate  de  f  ole  gras,  25  per  cent. 
Musical  Instruments,  of  all  kind),  25  per 
cent. 

Duty  on  a  quart  bottle  of  champagne.'cost- 
ing  abroad  f  I  a  bottle,  58  cents. 

Curry  and  curry  powder,  free. 
Olives,  grreen  or  prepared,  free. 
Spices  all  kinds,  free. 


Duty  on  articles  of  necestUy. 

Castor-oil.  ISO  per  cent. 

Linseed  Oil,  02  per  cent. 

Common  window-glass,  87  per  cent. 

Raw  wool,  45  i)or  cent. 

Steel  rails,  85  per  cent. 

Horseshoe  nails,  llti  per  cent. 

Cheapest    mixed    woolen    goods,  costing 

abroad  24  cents  per  yard,  77  por  cent. 
Spool  thread,  61  per  cent. 
Common  druggets,  costing  abroad  2H  oentB 

a  yard.  8B  per  cent. 
Common  woolen  shawls,  costing  abroad  68 

cents  a  pound,  8(!  ptr  cent. 

Common  worsted  stockings,  costing  3» 
cents  a  pound  abroad,  73  per  cent. 

Common  cloth,  coating  65  cents  a  pound 
abroad,  duty  3>  cents  a  pound  and  3  per 
cent,  ad  valorem,  equal  to  89  per  cent. 

Rice.  106  per  cent. 

Galvanized  wire  smaller  than  No.  16  and 

not  smaller  than  No.  28  wire  gauge,  132 

per  cent. ;   smaller  than  No.  36,  155  per 

cent. 
Duty  on  a  dollar's  worth  of  bleached  cotton 

fabric,  costing  abroad  oH  cents  a  square 

yard,  OCX  cents. 
Potatoes,  15  cents  duty  per  bushel. 
Corn  Ptarch,  85>^  per  cent.  duty. 
Bait,  85  per  cent.  duty. 


THE   AD   ABSURDUM. 

It  would  be  a  very  difficult  task  to  persuade  men  who  are  selfish  to  indulge  in 
self-love,  much  less  in  disinterestedness.  Perhaps  the  most  cogent  reasoning  upon 
this  subject  would  be  after  the  manner  of  our  humorists,  known  as  the  ad  ahaurdumy 
which  Aristotle  ranks  among  the  best  rudiments  of  logic. 

We  have  a  humorist  known  as  "  Bill  Nye."  This  clever  writer  has  been  acting 
as  a  rural  gentleman.  He  has  ideas  of  stock-growing,  garden  sauce,  and  other 
home-spun  matters  about  farming  in  the  West.    I  quote: 

"Well,  farmin'  is  like  runnin'  a  paper  in  regards  to  some  thinas.  Every  feller  in  th& 
world  will  take  and  turn  in  and  toll  you  how  to  do  it,  even  if  he  don't  know  a  blame  thing 
about  it.  There  ain't  a  man  in  the  United  States  to-day  that  don't  secretly  think  he  could 
run  airy  one  if  his  other  business  busted  on  him.  whether  he  knows  the  difference  between 
a  new  milch  cow  and  a  horse  hay-rake  or  not.  We  had  one  of  these  embroidered  night- 
shirt farmers  come  from  town  better'n  three  years  aeo.  Been  a  toilet-soap  man  and  done 
well,  and  so  he  came  out  and  bought  a  farm  that  had  nothing  'o  it  but  a  fancy  house  and 
bam,  a  lot  of  medder  in  the  front  yard,  and  a  southern  aspect.  The  larm  was  no  good. 
You  couldn't  raise  a  disturbance  on  it  Wei),  what  does  he  do  ?  Goes  and  gets  a  passle  of 
Blim-iailed  yeller  cows  from  New  Jersey,  and  alms  to  handle  cream  and  diveraifled  farming. 
Last  year  the  cuss  sent  a  load  of  cream  over  and  tried  to  sell  it  at  the  new  crematory  while 
the  funeral  and  hollercost  was  goin'  on.  I  may  be  a  sort  of  a  chump  myself,  but  1  read  my 
paper  and  don't  get  left  like  that." 

"What  are  the  prospects  for  farmers  in  your  State?" 

"Well,  they  are  pore.  Never  was  so  pore,  in  fact,  sence  I've  been  there.  Folks  wonder 
why  boys  loaves  the  farm.  My  boys  left  so  as  to  get  protected,  they  said,  and  so  they  went 
Into  a  clothing  store,  one  of  'em,  and  one  went  into  hardware,  and  one  is  talkin'  nrotectlon 
in  the  Legislature  this  winter.  They  said  that  farmin'  was  gettln'  to  be  like  flshin'  and 
huntin',  well  enough  for  a  man  that  has  means  and  leisure,  but  they  couldn't  make  a  livin' 
at  it,  they  said.  Another  boy  is  in  a  drug  store,  and  the  man  that  hires  him  says  be  is  a 
royal  feller." 

"Kind  of  a  castor  royal  feller,"  I  said  with  a  skriek  of  laughter. 

He  waited  until  1  had  laughed  all  I  wanted  to,  and  then  he  said  : 

"I've  always  hollered  for  high  taritf  in  order  to  hyst  the  public  debt,  but  now  that  we'v© 
got  the  national  debt  coopered,  1  wish  they'd  take  a  little  hack  at  mine.  I've  put  in  fifty 
years  farmin'.    I  never  drank  licker  in  any  form.    I've  worked  from  ten  to  eighteen  hours 
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a  day ;  been  economical  in  cloze  and  never  went  to  a  show  more'n  a  dozen  times  in  my  life ; 
raised  a  family  and  learned  upwards  of  two  hundred  calves  to  drink  out  of  a  tin  pall  with- 
out blowing  all  their  vittles  up  my  sleeve.  My  wife  worked  alongside  o'  me  sewln'  new 
Beats  on  the  boys'  pants,  skimmin'  milk,  and  even  helpin'  me  load  hay, 

"For  forty  years  we  toiled  along  together  and  hardly  got  time  to  look  Into  each  other's 
faces  or  dared  to  stop  and  get  acquainted  with  each  other.  Then  her  health  ailed.  Ketched 
cold  in  the  spring-house,  prob'ly  skimmin'  milk  and  washin'  pans  and  scaldin'  pails  and 
spankin'  butter.  Anyhow,  she  took  in  a  long  breath  one  day  while  the  doctor  and  me  was 
watchin'  her,  and  she  says  tome,  'Henry,'  says  she,  'I've  got  a  chance  to  rest,'  and  she  put 
one  tired,  wore-out  hand  on  top  of  the  other  tired,  wore-out  hand,  and  I  knew  she'd  gone 
where  they  don't  work  all  day  and  do  chores  all  night. 

"I  took  time  to  kiss  her  then.  I'd  been  too  busy  for  a  good  while  previous  to  that,  and 
then  I  called  in  the  boys.  After  the  funeral  it  was  too  much  for  them  to  stay  around  and 
eat  the  kind  of  cookin  we  had  to  put  up  with,  and  nobody  spoke  up  around  the  house  as 
we  used  to.  The  boys  quit  whistlin'  around  the  barn  and  talked  kind  of  low  by  themselves 
about  goin'  to  town  and  gettin'  a  job. 

"They're  all  gone  now,  and  the  snow  is  four  feet  deep  on  mother's  grave  up  there  In  the 
old  berryin'  ground." 

Then  both  of  us  looked  out  of  the  car  window  quite  a  long  time  without  saying  any- 
thing. 

"I  don't  blame  the  boys  for  going  into  something  else,  longs  other  things  pays  better ; 
but  I  say— and  I  say  what  I  know— that  the  man  who  holds  the  prosperity  of  this  country 
in  his  hands,  the  man  that  actually  makes  money  for  other  people  to  spend,  the  man  that 
eats  three  good,  simple,  square  meals  a  day  and  goes  to  bed  at  9  o'clock,  so  that  future  gen- 
erations with  good  blood  and  cool  brains  can  go  from  his  farm  to  the  Senate  and  Congress 
and  the  White  House— he  is  the  man  that  gets  left  at  last  to  run  his  farm,  with  nobody  to 
help  him  but  a  hired  man  dnd  a  high  protective  tariff, 

"The  farms  in  our  State  are  mortgaged  for  over  1700,000,000.  Ten  of  our  Western  States 
— I  see  by  the  papers — have  got  about  three  billion  and  a  half  mortgages  on  their  farms, 
and  that  don't  count  the  chattel  mortgages  filed  with  town  clerks  on  farm  machinery, 
stock,  wagons,  and  even  crops,  by  gosh  I  that  ain't  two  inches  high  under  the  snow.  That's 
what  the  prospects  is  for  farms  now.  The  Government  is  rich,  but  the  men  that  made  it, 
the  men  that  fought  perairie  fires  and  perarie  wolves  and  Injuns  and  potato-bugs  andbliz- 
zards,  and  has  paid  the  war  debt  and  pensions  and  everything  else,  and  hollered  for  the 
Union  and  Republican  party  and  high  tariff  and  anything  else  that  they  was  told  to,  is  left 
high  and  dry  this  cold  winter  with  a  mortgage  of  $7,500,000,000  on  the  farms  they  have 
earned  and  saved  a  thousand  times  over." 

Yes ;  but  look  at  the  glory  of  sending  from  the  farm  the  future  President,  the  future 
Senator,  and  the  future  member  of  Congress. 

"That  looks  well  on  paper,  but  what  does  it  really  amount  to  ?  Soon  as  a  farmer-boy 
gits  in  a  place  like  that  he  forgets  the  soil  that  produced  him  and  holds  his  head  as  high  as 
a  hollyhock.  He  bellers  for  protection  to  everybody  but  the  farmer,  and  while  he  sails 
round  in  a  highty-tighty  room  with  a  fire  in  it  night  and  day,  his  father  on  the  farm  has  to 
kindle  his  own  Are  in  the  morning  with  elm  slivers  and  has  to  wear  his  son's  lawn  tennis 
suit  next  to  him  or  freeze  to  death,  and  he  has  to  milk  in  an  old  gray  shawl  that  has  held 
that  member  of  Congress  when  he  was  a  baby,  by  gorry !  and  the  old  lady  has  to  sojourn 
through  the  winter  in  the  flannels  that  Silas  wore  at  the  rigatter  before  he  went  to  Con- 
gress." 

So  I  say,  and  I  think  that  Congress  agrees  with  me.  Damn  a  farmer,  anyhow ! 


IV. 
SOME  OF  THE  RA.TES  OP  TAXATION. 

LOWEST  DUTIES  ON  LUXURIES ;  HIGHEST  ON  NECESSARIES— AS  A    RESULT  OP  THE 

PRESENT  METHOD   OP   LEVYING   TAXES. 

Senator  Zebulon  B.  Vance,  of  North  Carolina,  January  13, 1838. 

IRON  AND  STEEIi. 

Amount  imported  in  1887 $50,618,985 

Duty  paid  thereon 20,713,233 

Being  an  average  of  41  per  cent. 

JEWELRY  AND  PKEOIOUS  STONES. 

Amount  imported  in  1887 $10,981,191 

Duty  paid  thereon  1,163,300 

Being  a  duty  of  10^  per  cent. 

This  shows  whatever  be  the  excuse  for  it,  that  the  Iron  and  steel,  without  which  no 
Industry  can  move,  and  which  are  an  absolute  necessity  of  life,  are  made  to  pay  four  times 
as  much  as  the  adornments  of  the  rich. 
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WOOL  AND  WOOLBN  OOOD8. 

Wool  hats :  Per  cent. 

Valued  at  40  cents  per  pound  and  under T5.00 

Valued  at  from  40  to  60  cents  per  pound 73.00 

Valued  at  from  60  to80oent«  per  pound 68.00 

Valued  at  above  80  cents  per  pound 52.00 

As  the  article  rises  in  value  it  deoreasos  in  duty  or  tax. 
KnJt  Goods : 

Worth  not  ezooedinff  'M  cents  per  pound 88.83X 

Worth  from  'Mto  40  cents  per  pound •■•  65.20 

Worth  from  V>  to  (K)  cents  per  pound 09.00 

Valued  at  80  cents  per  pound  and  upwards 62.00 

Woolen  Shawls  : 

Valued  at  SO  cents  per  pound  and  under 88.50 

Valued  above  8U  cents  per  pound 66.50 

Woolen  (roods,  dress  firoods,  etc : 

Valued  at  80  cents  per  pound  or  under 88.80 

Worth  over  80  cents  per  pound 6i.46 

Worsted,  alpaca,  and  so  on : 

Valued  at  :)0  cents  per  pound  or  under 76.50 

Worth  from  :«)  to  40  cents  per  pound 69..33X 

Worth  from  40  to  60  cents  per  pound 68.26 

Flannels  : 

Cheapest,  valued  at  30  cents  or  under,  per  pound 73.42 

Valued  from  30  to  40  cents  per  pound ...  66.20 

Valued  at  above  CO  cents  and  not  exceeding  80  cents  per  pound 67.05 

Women's  and  children's  dress  goods,  Italian  cloths,  etc.: 

Worth  20  cents  per  square  yard  or  under 67.89 

All  above  SO  cents  per  square  yard 59.00 

All  woolen  goods  or  mixtures  of  alpaca  and  other  material : 

Weighing  four  ounces  or  loss  per  square  yard 83.00 

Weighing  over  four  ounces  per  square  yard 69.68 

Blankets: 

Worth  30  cents  per  pound  or  und  er 79.66 

Worth  from  30  to  40  cent*  per  pound 63.85 

All  worth  above  80  cent«  per  pound 70.00 

Whilst  the  woolen  shawl  of  the  poor  woman  is  taxed  88  per  cent,  the  silk  shawl  of  her 

wealthier  sister  Is  taxed  only  .">()  per  cent. 

Whilst  the  cheap  alpaca  of  the  laborer's  wife  is  taxed  83  per  cent,  the  silk  or  velvet 

dress  of  his  employer's  wife  and  the  laces  and  ribbons  with  which  it  is  trimmed  are  taxed 

but 60per  cent. 

Whilst  the  plow-boy's  coarse  wool  hat  is  taxed  75  per  cent.,  the  shining  silk  beaver  of 

the  dude  is  taxed  only  .">0  percent. 

Files  are  taxed  .V)  pt-r  cent ;  trace-chains,  47  per  cent.;   horseshoe-nails,  76  per  cent.; 

whilst  sporting  fire-arms,  pistols,  etc.,  are  taxed  only  35  per  cent.,  and  Iron  rails  continue  to 

pay  93  per  cent,  and  steel  rails  84. 

Window  Glass: 

Cylinder,  crown  and  common  window,  unpolished,  not  exceeding  10  by  15  inches 

square 60.71 

Above  and  not  exceeding  16  by  24  square 98.11 

Cylinder  and  crown,  polished,  unsilvered : 

10  by  15 7.28 

Not  exceeding  16  by  24 16.79 

Plate-glass,  rough : 

Not  exceeding  10  by  15  Inches  square 14.16 

Not  exceeding  16  by  34  Inches  square 23.88 

Plate-glass,  polished,  unsilvered : 

10  by  15  Inches,  square 17J9 

16  by  24  inches 20.15 

Plate  glass,  polished  and  silvered : 

10  by  15  inches  square 10.85 

10  by  24  inches  square 18.44 

HOW  THE  POOR  PAY  THIS  TAX. 

These  are  only  a  few  items  showing  the  manner  in  which  these  taxes  are  levied, 
apd  how  anyone  so  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  whole  subject  can  conclude  that 
these  taxes  are  levied  mainly  upon  articles  of  luxury  is  another  mystery  that  the 
friends  of  protection  alone  can  explain.  The  heavy  taxes  placed  upon  iron,  farming 
implements,  cotton-ties,  coarse  blankets  and  coarse  woolens,  and  the  comparatively 
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light  tax  upon  jewelry,  plate-glass,  silks  and  velvets  contradict  the  proposition  and 
show  that  it  is  the  reverse  of  true.  The  effect  ot  this  arrangement  of  duties  is, 
whether  intended  or  not,  to  compel  the  poor  and  laboring  classes  to  pay  not  more 
taxes  to  the  Government  perhaps,  because  they  purchase  but  few  imported  goods, 
but  to  pay  to  the  manufactui-ers  of  American  goods  a  sum  far  in  excess  of  the  entire 
sum  collected  by  the  Government  upon  imported  goods  over  and  above  that  which 
they  would  be  compelled  to  pay  for  these  necessaries  if  this  duty  was  not  imposed. 
And  the  amount  paid  the  Government  as  a  tariff  upon  imported  goods  is  about 
$220,000,000  annually. 


V. 
ENHANCING  THE  COST  OF  LIVING. 

THE  PAYMENT  OF    EXORBITANT  TAXES  MAKES  THE  CONDITIONS   OF  LIFE   HARDER 

AND    HARDEE  IN  AMERICAN  CITIES. 

Beprenentative  Ashbel  P.  Mtch^  of  New  York  {Republican),  May  16. 
The  upper  part  of  the  city  of  New  York  is  mainly  a  residence  district.  The 
majority  of  the  people  who  live  there  live  on  fixed  incomes  paid  them  as  salaries  or 
wages  every  month,  or  by  the  pnxieeds  of  professional  employment  in  which  their 
incomes  are  limited.  Some  of  them  are  architects,  artists,  clergymen,  clerks  in 
banks,  insurance  and  law  offices,  journalists,  musicians,  lawyers,  physicians,  teach- 
ers, book-keepers,  railroad  employes,  drivers,  conductors,  policemen,  firemen, 
telegraph  and  telephone  operators,  salesmen,  mechanical  engineers,  civil  engineers, 
stenographers,  printers,  and  skilled  mechanics  of  all  sorts  not  employed  in  industries 
which  have  protection  under  the  present  tariff. 

A  WORD  FOR  PEOPLE   WHO   HAVE   NO  PROTECTION. 

In  that  district  lives,  too,  an  army  of  deserving  women  who  earn  their  living 
by  unprotected  labor,  and  often  that  of  others  dependent  upon  them.  There  is  per- 
haps a  necessity  within  the  course  of  this  long  debate  that  somebody  should  say  a 
word  for  these  people.  The  farmer  has  his  eloquent  advocate  trained  in  the  county 
and  State  fairs,  who  is  in  arms  to  defend  every  product  of  his  ground.  The  work- 
men in  factories  and  the  manulacturers  have  their  special  advocates,  who  lie  awake 
at  night  to  study  their  interests  and  whose  voices  have  been  heard  nere  every  day 
since  the  beginning  of  this  session,  asking  for  one  measure  or  another  for  their 
protection.  Ahnost  every  class  has  had  its  advocates  here,  except  perhaps  the 
millionaires,  whom  nobody  will  own  to  represent,  and  who  have  no  friends  in  this 
House. 

Suppose,  as  examples  of  the  class  of  people  to  whom  I  refer  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  we  take  the  policeman,  who  guards  our  houses;  the  fireman,  who  will  risk 
his  life  for  our  children  ;  the  reporter  and  the  printer,  who  spend  the  night  in  pre- 
paring our  morning  papers;  the  carrier,  who  brings  it  through  all  kinds  of  weather, 
and  the  locomotive  engineer  on  the  elevated  railroad,  who  takes  us  up  and  down 
town.  These  classes  of  workmen  have  no  direct  protection.  They  are  not  over- 
paid, nor  is  their  life  more  luxurious  than  it  ought  to  be.  The  money  which  they 
draw  at  the  end  of  every  month  is  not  more  than  they  need,  and  they  are  often 
sorely  pinched  to  buy  even  the  taxed  doll  to  fill  the  taxed  Christmas  stocking  or  to 
pay  for  the  taxed  medicine  necessary  for  any  member  of  the  family.  . 

DESERVING   OP    CONSIDERATION. 

Perhaps  an  impartial  examination  may  show  that  these  people  are  as  intelligent, 
as  patriotic,  and  as  deserving  of  consideration  in  the  matter  now  before  the  House- 
as  are  the  Rhode  Island  mill  operators  or  the  Kansas  farmers.    Their  wishes  and 
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viewp  nmy  be  even  as  important  to  the  Republican  party.    If  you  are  to  get  any 

!"  Ill  votes  in  New  York  City  you  must  get  them  from  these  people.    These 

I  .  i!  you  under  the  wise  management  of  Arthur  vot'*s  enough  to  keep  down 

iin.  ■>»  ui...;ratic  majority  in  the  city  bo  that  a  Republican  President  was  elected  by 
the  vote  of  the  State  of  New  York.  They  gave  in  my  district  a  Republican  an  elec- 
tion to  Congreas,  largely  because  his  Democratic  opponent  refused  to  support  any 
measure  of  taritf  reform,  and  voted  against  the  con«iideration  of  the  Morrison  bill. 

You  can  hardly  afford  to  pass  these  voters  over  in  your  desire  to  conciliate  the 
factory  operatives  and  the  farmers,  unless,  indeed,  you  have  decided  to  elect  your 
candidate  without  the  vote  of  New  York  State.  I  have  had  it  explained  to  me  that 
this  can  easily  be  done.  It  is  a  favorite  theory  apparently  of  the  same  gentlemen 
who  have  decided  that  the  city  workingmen  who  gave  the  most  outspoken  and 
determined  free-tr.ider  in  this  country,  Mr.  Henry  George,  68,000  votes  at  an  elec- 
tion when  we  could  only  get  60,000  for  so  good  a  candidate  as  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
are  wild  with  enthusiasm  for  the  absolute  maintenance  of  the  present  tariff;  and  of 
those  other  wise  leaders  of  the  party  whose  declared  pwlicy  is  to  alienate  the  Ger- 
man voters  who  are  still  true  to  the  Republican  party,  in  order  to  please  the  Prohi- 
bitionists, who  laugh  at  their  concessions  and  have  always  sought  and  always  will 
seek  the  downfall  of  that  party. 

PATINO  ON  BVEBTTHING  THET  TOUCH  OR  HANDLE, 

I  for  one  am  not  willing  to  accept  such  theories  or  acknowledge  such  leader- 
ship. In  the  interest  of  the  Republican  party,  and  in  the  interest  of  common  fair- 
ness, I  propose  to  ask  gentlemen  on  this  side  of  the  House  to  consider  for  a  moment 
bow  the  present  tariff,  which  we  have  promised  to  revise,  now  affects  the  people 
whom  I  have  described,  and  to  consider  what  they  pay  taxes  on  in  the  general  dis- 
tribution of  the  customs  taxes  now  in  force. 

They  pay  upon  everything.  Look  for  a  moment  at  what  they  eat.  There  is  a 
tariff  duty  on  beef,  on  pork,  hams  and  bacon,  butter  and  lard,  cheese,  molasses, 
grapes,  wheat  flour,  oats,  com  meal,  rye,  barley,  potatoes,  raisins,  vinegar,  honey, 
rice  and  rice  meal,  sugar,  extract  of  meat,  pickles,  currants,  apples,  salt,  and  con- 
densed milk.  The  list  is  substantially  an  inventory  of  the  stock  of  the  grocery  store 
at  which  they  buy.  There  is  a  duty  on  the  coal  which  warms  them,  on  their  cook- 
ing and  household  utensils,  on  their  entire  clothing  from  their  hats  to  their  stock- 
ings, on  the  medicines  given  them  when  they  are  sick,  and  on  the  roofs  over  their 
heads. 

The  commerce  of  New  York,  where  most  of  the  customs  duties  are  collected, 
while  it  asks  in  vain  for  the  money  which  is  necessary  to  improve  the  water  ways 
where  $147,000,000  of  our  revenue  is  collected  every  year,  pays  cheerfully  taxes 
which  are  used  to  keep  up  custom-bouses  where  nothing  is  ever  collected,  and  to 
carry  the  mails  on  routes  which  use  up  the  great  profits  of  the  city  offices,  to  build 
harbors  in  Texas,  where  a  sailor  who  happened  to  be  stranded  would  be  lost  and 
lonesome,  to  improve  rapids  in  Tennessee  which  no  one  but  the  lumberman  ever 
sees,  and  to  dredge  out  creeks  in  Georgia  which  the  Government  engineers  who  are 
given  charge  of  the  work  spend  a  month  in  trying  to  find.  Just  so  the  people  of 
the  city  of  New  York,  sooner  than  object  in  any  w^ay  to  the  protective  tariff,  which 
they  believe  to  be,  if  properly  laid  and  fairly  administered,  for  the  good  of  the 
whole  country,  have  paid  without  objection  and  cheerfully,  on  everything  they  use 
or  touch  or  handle,  from  the  beginning,  these  customs  duties  for  the  benefit  of  the 
manufacturer  and  his  employe  and  the  long-suffering  farmer. 

WHY  A   READJUSTMENT  IS   ASKED. 

The  time  has  now  come  when  a  revision  of  the  tariff  has  been  promised  by 
both  parties,  and  when  the  present  duties  yield  so  large  a  revenue  that  its  further 
accumulation  has  become  admittedly  dangerous.  Is  it  strange  that  at  this  time  and 
under  tl>ese  circumstances  they  ask  that  a  readjustment,  partially  at  least,  in 
their  interest,  may  take  place?  And  is  it  unreasonable  to  ask  that  a  tariff  which 
puts  jewelry  at  25  per  cent,  and  oil-cloth  for  tenement  house  floors  at  40  per  cent, 
ad  valorem;  which  brings  in  silver-plated  harness  at  35  per  cent,  and  children's- 
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cotton  stockinsrs  at  40  per  cent.;  under  which  India  shawls  of  the  finest  quality  pay 
40  per  cent,  and  common  woolen  shawls  86  per  cent.,  shoula  be  modified?  On  the 
theory  of  protecting  or  pleasing  the  manufacturing  laborer  and  the  farmer  the  mass 
of  people  in  my  district  in  the  city  of  New  York  have  paid  for  many  years,  each  of 
them,  out  of  money  which  they  can  ill  spare,  more  for  their  meals,  their  shelter, 
their  clothes,  and  their  medicines  than  these  things  ought  to  cost  them. 


VI. 
GARFIELD  AND  THE  COBDEN  CLUB. 

•HIS  MEMBEESHIP,  AT  HIS  DEATH,  OF  THAT  FREE   TRADE  ORGANIZATION  CLEARLY 

SHOWN    BY  IRREFUTABLE  EVIDENCE. 

Representative  W.  D.  Bynum,  of  Indiana,  May  10,  1888. 

In  regard  to  the  record  of  General  Garfield  as  a  member  of  that  club,  I  showed 
from  the  list  of  membership  that  he  was  a  member  in  1871  and  in  1876.  I  stated  that 
his  membership,  no  doubt,  was  brought  about  by  the  sentiments  which  he  had 
expressed  on  the  question  of  free  trade.  In  that  statement  I  think  I  am  fully  sus- 
tained by  the  public  declarations  of  that  ab!e  and  distinguished  man.  In  1866 
General  Garfield  made  a  speech  in  the  House,  in  which  he  used  the  following 
language : 

If  Congress  pursues  this  line  of  policy  steadily  we  shall,  year  by  year,  approach  more 
nearly  to  the  basis  of  free  trade,  because  we  shall  be  more  nearly  able  to  compete  with 
other  na'lons  on  equal  terras.  I  am  for  a  protection  which  leads  to  ultimate  free  trade.  I 
am  for  that  free  trade  which  can  only  be  achieved  through  a  reasonable  protection. 

Again,  General  Garfield,  on  July  10, 1866,  in  the  Thirty-ninth  Congress,  said : 

I  am  willing,  as  a  compromise,  to  favor  the  reduction  of  the  proposed  duty  on  railroad 
iron,  and  I  presume  the  Committee  on  Railroads  will  agree  with  me  in  this.  I  think  we 
should  also  reduce  the  proposed  duty  on  salt,  and  I  have  no  doubt  in  several  other  particu- 
lars we  will  reduce  the  rate  of  duty. 

Mr.  Thaddens  Stevens  replied  as  follows : 

Why  not  come  out  honestly  and  accept  the  proposition  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Wilson,  who  favored  a  taritT  for  revenue  only),  which  is  a  much  more  ingenuous  one  ? 

To  which  General  Garfield  responded  that— 

Against  the  abstract  doctrine  of  free  trade  as  such  very  little  can  be  said.  As  a  theory 
there  is  much  to  commend  it.  But  it  can  never  bo  applied  to  values,  except  in  time  of 
peace. 

OCCUPIED   A  MIDDLE   GROUND. 

I  read  from  a  speech  delivered  on  June  4,  1878,  by  Mr.  Garfied,  and  I  must  say 
that  I  find  nothing  in  the  quotation  from  which  I  read  to  which  I  d'ssent.  I  cer- 
tainly think  there  is  much  to  commend  and  but  little,  if  any,  to  condemn  in  the 
sentiments  expressed  by  hihi.  If  the  sentiments  he  then  expressed  as  to  the  ulti- 
mate result  of  a  reasonable  tariff  should  prove  as  accurate  as  the  prediction  of  the 
result  of  high  protection,  I  think  we  cau  well  calculate  what  will  be  the  result  if 
the  present  bill  is  defeated.    He  says : 

Fortunately  or  unfortunately,  on  this  question  I  have  long  occupied  a  position  between 
two  extremes  of  ooinion.  I  have  long  believed,  and  I  still  believe,  that  the  worst  evil 
which  has  afflicted  the  interests  of  American  artisans  and  manufacturers  has  been  the  ten- 
dency to  extremes  In  our  tariff  legislation.  Our  history  for  the  last  fifty  years  has  been  a 
repetition  of  the  same  mistake.  One  party  comes  into  power,  and  believing  that  a  protec- 
tive tariff  is  a  good  thing,  establishes  a  fair  rate  of  duty.  Not  content  with  that,  they  say : 
"  This  works  well ;  let  us  have  more  of  it."  And  they  raise  the  rates  still  higher,  and  per- 
haps go  beyond  the  limits  of  national  interest. 

Every  additional  step  in  that  direction  increases  the  opposition  and  threatens  the 
stabihty  of  the  whole  system. 
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Continuing,  Mr.  Garfield  says : 

HOW  A   niQH  TARirr  WORKS. 

When  the  policy  of  Increase  Is  pushed  beyond  a  certain  point  the  popular  reaction  set* 
In;  the  opposite  party  Rets  Into  power  and  cuts  down  tlie  hljrh  rates.  Not  content  with 
roduohiR  the  niitB  that  are  unreasonable,  they  attack  and  desiroy  the  whole  protective 

nv" 'hi-n  f<  llowsadeflolt  In  theTreartury,  the  destruction  of  inanufacturinK  Interests, 

I  lit  ion  aKain  sets  in.  the  free-traders  are  ovcirthrown.  and  a  protective  system  is 

shed.  In  not  less  than  four  distinct  periods  during  the  last  llfty  years  has  thi» 
bi..  I ,..  .,  w.hiflou  taken  place  in  our  Industrial  system.  Our  wrreat  national  Industries  have 
thus  been  tossed  up  and  down  between  two  extremes  of  opinion. 

DurlDfir  my  term  of  service  in  this  House  1  have  resisted  the  effort  to  Increase  the  rates 
of  duty  whenever  I  thought  an  increase  wtuld  be  dangerous  to  the  stability  of  our  manu- 
facturing interoflls,  and  by  doinR  so  I  have  sometimes  bi  en  thousrht  unfriendly  to  the 
policy  of  protectlnjr  Ami-rican  Industry  When  the  necessity  of  the  revenues  and  the 
safety  of  our  manufactures  warranted  I  nave  favored  a  reduction  of  rates,  and  these  reduc- 
tions have  aided  to  preserve  the  stability  of  the  system.  In  one  year,  soon  after  the  close 
of  the  war.  we  raised  $212.00(1.000  of  revenue  fn'm  customs. 

In  1870  we  reduced  the  customs  duties  by  the  sum  of  twenty-nine  and  one-half  mllliona 
of  dollars.  In  187-'  they  were  again  reduced  by  the  sum  of  forty-four  an<i  one-half  millions. 
Those  two  reductions  were  in  the  main  wise  and  judicious ;  and  although  I  did  not  vote  for 
them  all.  yet  they  have  put  the  fair-minded  men  of  thi.s  country  In  a  position  where  they 
can  justly  resist  any  considerable  reduction  below  the  present  rates. 

My  view  of  the  danger  of  extreme  positions  on  the  questions  of  tariff  rates  may  be 
Illustrated  by  a  remark  made  by  Horace  Greeley  in  the  last  conversation  1  ever  had  with 
that  distinguished  man.    Said  be : 

"My  fault  with  you  is  thai  you  are  not  sufBolently  high  protective  in  your  views." 

I  renlied: 

"  W  nat  would  you  advise  ?  " 

He  said : 

"  If  I  had  my  way— If  I  were  king  of  this  country— I  would  put  a  duty  of  $100  a  ton  on 
pig-iron  and  a  proportionate  duty  on  everything  else  that  can  be  produced  in  America. 
The  result  would  be  that  our  people  would  be  obliged  to  supply  their  own  wants ;  manufac- 
tures would  spring  up;  competition  would  finally  reduce  prices,  and  we  should  live  wholly 
within  ourselves. 

I  replied  that  the  fatal  objection  1o  his  theory  was  that  no  man  is  king  of  this  country, 
with  power  to  make  his  policy  permanent.  But  bb  all  our  policies  depend  upon  popular 
support,  the  extreme  measure  proposed  would  beget  an  opposite  extreme,  and  our  indus- 
tries would  suffer  from  violent  reactions.  For  this  reason  1  believe  that  we  ought  to  seek 
that  point  of  stable  equilibrium  somewhere  between  a  prohibitory  tariff  on  the  one  hand 
and  a  tariff  that  gives  no  protection  on  the  other.  What  is  that  point  of  stable  equilibrium  ? 
In  my  judgment,  it  is  this:  A  rate  so  high  that  foreign  producers  cannot  flood  our  markets 
and  break  down  our  home  manufacturers,  but  not  so  high  as  to  keep  them  altogether  out, 
enabling  our  manufacturers  to  combine  and  raise  the  prices,  nor  so  high  as  to  stimulate  an 
unnatural  and  unhealthy  growth  of  manufactures. 

In  other  words,  I  would  have  the  duty  so  adjusted  that  every  great  American  industry 
can  fairly  live  and  make  fair  profits ;  and  yet  so  low  that  if  our  manufacturers  a' tempted 
to  put  up  prices  unreasonably  the  competition  from  abroad  would  come  in  and  bring  down 
prices  to  a  fair  rate.  Such  a  tariff  I  believe  will  be  supported  by  the  great  majority  of 
Americans. 

I  commend  the  words  and  sentiments  of  General  Garfield  to  the  other  side  of 
this  House.  He  would  not  have  a  tariff  so  high  as  to  "  enable  our  manufacturers  to 
combine  and  raise  the  prices."  This  is  just  what  has  taken  place  under  the  present 
rates  of  duty. 

DENOUNCED  BY  HIS  OWN  PARTY. 

The  gentleman  from  Maine  [Mr.  Boutelle]  promised  to  show  that  Mr.  Garfield 
had  renounced  his  allegiance  to  the  Cobden  Club.  With  all  due  deference  to  what 
he  has  said,  I  do  not  think  he  has  done  so. 

Mr.  Boutelle.    I  read  Mr.  Garfield's  letter. 

Mr.  Bynum.  Tlie  gentleman  did  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Garfield  which  he  says 
was  written  in  April,  1877.  Mr.  Garfield,  in  the  letter  read,  says  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  club,  not  on  account  of  his  sentiments  in  favor  of  free  trade,  which  I 
have  shown  he  had  prior  to  his  election  repeatedly  expressed,  but  by  reason  of  the 
position  he  took  in  favor  of  resumption  ;  that  at  the  time  of  his  election  he  did  not 
know  that  the  club  lavored  free  trade,  and  only  learned  so  afterwards.  But  he 
nowhere,  as  I  now  recall,  said  that  after  learning  what  the  purposes  of  the  club 
were,  he  withdrew  from  the  same.  If  this  letter  of  General  Garfield,  which  the 
gentleman  has  read,  and  says  was  written  in  April,  1877,  was  accepted  by  his  party 
as  a  renunciation  of  his  adhesion  to  the  principles  of  the  Cobden  Club  and  of  his 
membership  in  the  same,  the  action  of  the  Republican  memliers  of  Congress  from 
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Pennsylvania  in  refusing  to  support  him  for  the  Speakership  in  the  Forty-fifth  and 
Forty-sixth  Congresses  was  very  strange.  Long  after  the  gentleman  says  Mr.  Gar- 
field renounced  his  connection  with  the  club,  we  find  a  Republican  member  of  Con- 
gress from  Pennsylvania  defending  the  action  of  himself  and  his  colleagues  for  with- 
holding from  him  their  support. 

They  were  censured  in  Pennsylvania  for  refusing  to  give  him  their  votes,  and 
Mr.  Killinger  addressed  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Times,  dated  Octo- 
ber 17, 1877,  giving  the  reasons  why  the  members  from  that  State  withheld  their 
support,  which  I  desire  to  read. 

2'o  the  Editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Times : 

In  reply  to  the  Inquiry,  I  will  say  that  in  the  vote  for  speaker  we  chose  the  lesser  of  the 
two  evils.  We  could  not  elect  the  speaker,  and  the  only  significance  our  action  had  was  Its 
indication  of  expression  of  confidence  in  the  nominee  on  the^reat  and  vital  question  of  pro- 
tection to  our  industries,  and  employment  for  our  laborers. 

In  my  judgment  all  auestions  ai-e  subordinate  to  this.  When,  therefore,  the  caucus 
determined  to  compliment  Mr.  Garfield  in  this  way  I  had  to  choose  between  sanctioning  by 
xny  vote  such  an  action  or  to  express  my  dissent  by  withholding  it.  Mr.  Garfield's  record  on 
this  question  is  well  known  to  the  country,  and  some  of  it  has  come  under  my  own  obser- 
vation. I  could  not,  therefore,  pass  it  by  as  insignificant  or  unimportant.  Witkout  mean- 
ing any  disrespect  to  him  [  am  compelled  to  say  that  his  statusi  has  been  equivocal,  if  not 
actually  hostile,  to  the  opinions  we  hold  in  Pennsylvania. 

I  have  never  found  him  to  s'and  squarely  for  protection.  He  would  not  be  accepted  by 
the  Itepublicans  of  my  district  as  an  exponent  of  their  views,  and  I  could  not  compliment 
him  with  their  vote  for  the  Speakership  without  manifest  inconsistency  and  doing  violence 
to  all  my  convictions  of  duty  and  principle.  No  friend  of  American  system  of  revenue  and 
finance  has  ever  been  complimented  with  honorary  membership  in  the  British  free  trade 
leagues.  The  object  of  these  leagues  is  well  known  to  be  the  strengthening  of  British 
Influence  in  foreign  countries.  They  aim  to  secure  markets  here  for  British  manufactures, 
and  to  that  end  are  hostile  to  our  home  industries. 

In  common  with  William  C.  Bryant,  Samuel  S.  Cox  and  D.  A.  Wells,  notorious  free- 
traders, Mr.  Garfield  stands  in  connection  with  such  a  league.  So  long  as  he  retains  such 
connections  and  does  not  disavow  its  pernicious  heresies,  I  do  not  see  how  to  acquit  bim  of 
holding  the  opinions  of  Brliish  co-laborers.  It  needed  some  resolution  to  express  our  dis- 
sent from  the  conclusions  reached  by  the  caucus.  The  Republican  organization  should  be 
maintained  by  the  party's  representatives,  especially  at  this  juncture  when  we  are  threat- 
ened with  disintegration  in  high  quarters.  But  unless  we  can  at  the  same  time  maintain 
the  principles  which  gave  value  and  vitality  to  the  organization,  party  ties  will  weaken  and 
our  early  dissolution  is  certain.  So  I  chose  the  lesser  of  the  two  evils  in  withholding  the 
vote  of  the  Fourteenth  district  from  a  nominee  who  fails  to  be  in  accord  with  its  people  on 
the  greatest  question  before  the  country. 

J.  W.  KILLINGER. 

Washington,  D.  C,  October  17, 1877. 

PROOF  POSITIVE   OF  HIS  CONNECTION  WITH  THE  CLUB. 

Now  I  read  from  a  letter,  dated  April  33,  1888,  from  David  A.  "Wells,  which 
fully  and  explicitly  explains  Mr.  Garfield's  connection  with  the  Cobden  Club. 

Norwich,  Conn.,  April  33, 1888. 

Dear  Sir  :  In  response  to  your  question  as  to  the  connection  of  General  Garfield  with 
the  Cobden  Club,  I  would  say  that  he  was  proposed  and  elected  a  member  of  the  club  In 
1869,  at  the  same  time  and  in  company  with  Edward  Atkinson,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  E.  P. 
Whipple,  John  Quincy  Adams,  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  of  Massachusetts,  and  William 
CuUen  Bryant,  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  and  David  Dudley  Field,  of  New  Vork.  He  acknowl- 
edged the  compliment  and  accepted  the  membership  in  a  letter  to  the  secretary  of  the  club, 
and  his  membership  continued  without  any  revocation  on  his  part  until  the  day  of  his 
death. 

The  statement  that  eminent  men  are,  or  have  been,  "frequently  elected  as  honorary 
members  of  the  Cobden  Club  simply  as  a  recognition  of  their  scholarship"  is  not  correct. 
No  man  is  ever  elected  unless  his  consent  has  been  previously  obtained,  either  directly  from 
himself  or  indirectly  through  friends  who  propose  his  name  for  election,  and  who  does  not 
understand  that  an  election  to  membership  of  the  club  involves  an  indorsement  of  its  prin- 
ciples. The  motto  of  the  club,  which  appears  in  all  its  publications  and  correspondence, 
namely,  "Free-trade,  peace  and  good-will  among  nations,^'  obviously  does  not  allow  of  any 
individual  self-deception,  certainly  not  in  the  case  of  a  man  like  General  Garfield. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  the  men  who  founded  the  Cobden  Club,  like  John  Bright, 
Thomas  B.  Potter,  Milnor  Gibson,  and  others,  were  men  who  through  the  darkest  hours  of 
the  rebellion  stood  up  in  Parliament  and  out  of  Parliament  for  the  Union,  and  did  more 
than  any  or  all  others  in  preventing  Lord  Palmerston  and  his  cabinet  from  uniting  with 
Louis  Napoleon  in  recognizing  the  Southern  Confederacy  and  breaking  the  blockade,  which 
In  time  meant  calamity  if  not  ruin  to  the  Northern  cause.  And  yet  it  now  suits  the  extreme 
protectionists  to  revile  these  men  as  the  relentless  foes  of  the  American  laborer. 
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I  will  furtbor  add  that,  of  my  own  certain  knowledge.  General  Oarfleld  was  a  believer 
In  the  principles  of  free  trade  down  to  a  period  as  late  aa  a  year  prior  to  his  nomination  for 
the  I'it«ldeney.  iinil  that  It  was  in  no  ainall  part  throuKh  Intoroourso  and  dlsoifaflion  with 
him  in  lH(i7  and  l^W  I  abandonc  I  my  original  hcWvt  in  the  doctriiioa  of  protection  and  sub- 
eetiui-ntly  tlS70)  aoceplod  racinbershlp  In  the  Cobden  Club. 

In  luakinir  thijii'  statoments  1  profurno  accusation  of  dislnfrenuousness  or  hypocrisy 
against  lieneral  Carlluid.  and  neithor  do  I  think  him  open  to  a  suspicion  of  such  conduct. 
He  probably  accopti-il  tho  dt'tlnltlon  of  CaniiinK  that  true  statesmanship  consists  in  flodlng 
the  line  of  safe  chariKo :  and  while  accoptlnt?  the  principles  of  free  trade  and  looking  for- 
ward to  the  day  when  thoy  will  constitute  the  l)afli8  of  commercial  intercourse  between  all 
nations,  ho  at  the  same  time  held  that  such  a  result  in  this  country  could  be  beet  and  most 
speedily  attained  through  Kradual  and  tentative  reforms ;  and  that  in  the  then  temper  of 
the  American  people  the  advocacy  of  radical  measures  was  both  inexpedient  and  useless. 

I  am,  yours  respectfully, 

DAVID  A.  WELL3. 

It  was  not  my  intention  to  occupy  so  much  time  of  the  House  in  presenting 
this  matter,  and  my  only  apology  for  doing  so  is  that  I  desired  all  the  facts  to  go 
before  the  country.  In  conclusion  I  wish  to  say  that  I  have  always  had  the  greatest 
admiration  for  the  abilities  of  General  Garfield,  and  taking  his  statements  to  the 
methods  by  and  through  which  he  expected  to  arrive  at  free  trade,  I  do  not  think 
his  connection  with  the  Cobden  Club  discreditable  to  his  public  life  or  to  his 
memory. 


VII. 
HOW  IRELAND  HAS  SUFFERED  FROM  HIGH  TAXES. 

THE  PRINCIPAL  ELEMENT  WHICH  HAS  BROUGHT  IRELAND  TO  ITS  PRESENT  POSITION, 
AND  THE  INTEREST  OP  ITS  PEOPLE   IN  REDUCTION  OP  TAXES. 
Representative  R.  P.  Bland,  of  Missouri,  May  10,  188S. 
We  have  heard  a  good  deal  about  the  effects  of  free  trade  on  Ireland.    But  any 

one  acquainted  with  the  history  of  that  country,  as  shown  by  the  extract  which  has 

just  been  read,  knows  it  is  the  reverse  of  free  trade  that  has  brought  Ireland  to  the 
feet  of  England,  depopulated  the  Green  Isle,  and  sent  her  children  wanderers  over 
the  earth,  one  half  of  them  in  the  last  half  century,  reducing  the  population  from 

about  eight  millions  forty  years  ago  to  about  one-half  of  that  now.  It  was  the 
restrictive  policy  of  the  navigation  laws,  preventing  Ireland  from  exporting  her 
products  to  any  ports  other  than  those  of  England,  that  broke  down  her  factories 
and  subjugated  her  people,  until  to-day  the  landlords  own  nearly  the  whole  of 
Ireland.  Old  England  has  her  Ireland ;  shall  New  England  also  have  an  Ireland 
in  the  West  ? 

It  was  the  want  of  freedom  of  trade,  it  was  the  restrictions  of  her  trade  and 
commerce  under  the  navigation  laws  that  prevented  her  sending  her  products  to 
any  other  ports  save  those  of  England,  the  inimical  legislation  on  the  part  of 
England,  that  broke  down  her  factories  in  the  interest  of  the  English  manufacturers. 
These  unequal  and  unjust  laws  imbued  the  spirit  of  rebellion  in  Ireland  against  the 
tyranny  of  England  tiiat  has  caused  them  (or  the  century  past  to  resist  as  best  they 
could  these  injustices.  They  have  demanded  of  England  the  right  of  free  trade,  the 
right  of  the  liberty  of  the  citizen,  the  right  of  free  government. 

And  because  these  demands  have  not  been  acceded  to,  Ireland  has  been  in  a 
chronic  state  of  war  with  England  since  the  union.  This  chronic  state  of  war  and 
discontent  has  been  answerid  by  idiotic  coercion  acts  in  as  many  years,  so  that 
Ireland  has  not  only  suffered  by  tticse  acts,  but  also  by  tyrannical  military  rule  that 
has  prostrated  her  in  the  dust,  that  has  kept  her  people  in  constant  strife  to  regain 
her  liberties,  and,  although  in  recent  years  these  restrictions  may  have  been  removed, 
yet  it  came  too  late,  for  comparative  freedom  of  trade  was  offered  her  after  she  had 
been  despoiled  of  her  heritage,  and  her  land  owned  by  alien  landlords  and  her  sub- 
stance mortgaged  to  the  aristocracy  of  England.  She  has  devoted  the  latter  portion 
of  her  years  to  an  effort  to  shake  off  the  tyranny  of  England,  and  has  had  no  profit* 
able  opportunity  to  engage  in  manufacture  and  agriculture. 
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Give  Ireland  self-government,  the  liberty  of  the  citizen,  the  freedom  of  trade 
the  whole  world  over,  and  the  man  who  says  she  would  not  rise  from  her  degrada- 
tion and  become  one  of  the  powerful  nations  of  the  earth,  able  to  compete  in  trade 
and  commerce  and  all  that  makes  nations  great,  belies  the  history  of  that  great 
people  and  slanders  a  noble,  generous,  and  an  industrious  race.  I  have  said  this 
much  because  it  has  been  the  constant  aid  of  protectionists  on  this  floor  to  allude 
to  Ireland  as  an  example  of  the  baneful  effect  of  free  trade,  when  the  reverse  is 
known  to  be  true  by  every  gentleman  acquainted  with  the  history  of  that  people. 
To  tell  me  free  trade  has  reduced  Ireland  to  this  condition  is  to  say  that  which  I 
resent  bitterly  on  the  part  of  a  people  I  know  have  been  impoverished  by  other 
means,  tyrarmical  and  restrictive  in  the  extreme. 

TRUSTS  AND  THE  TARIFF. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  print  with  my  remarks  a  table  showing  the  duties  paid  on 
a  number  of  articles,  necessaries  of  life  in  this  country,  and  also  a  list  of  trusts  and 
a  list  of  a  number  of  strikes  and  lockouts" : 


Lumber 

Nails 

Common  window-glass, 

Linseed-oil 

White  lead 

Bead  lead 

Wallpaper 

Stoves 

Carpets 

Oil-cloth 

Boohs 

Glassware,       cheapest 

kind 

Cooking  utensils,    pots 

and  kettles 

Knives,  forks,  spoons, 

etc 

Common  soap 

Plowshares,  hoes,  and 

forks 

Shingles 

Salt,  in  bags 

Salt,  in  bulk i 

Needles 

Grindstones 

Garden  seeds 

Castor-oil 

Earthenware 

Wool  hats,  not  valued! 

at  over  80  cents  per 

pound 

Knit  goods,  not  valued 

at  over  30  cents  per| 

pound ! 

Woolyarn ; 

Women's  and  children's! 

dress    goods,  wholly] 

or  partly  of  wool ■ 

Clothing,  ready-made.  •! 


f2  per  thousand. 
43  per  cent. 
68  per  cent,  and  upward 

54  per  cent. 
40  per  cent. 
77  per  cent. 

25  per  cent. 
45  per  cent. 
50  per  cent. 
40  per  cent. 

26  per  cent. 

45  per  cent. 

45  per  cent. 

35  per  cent. 
20  per  cent. 

45  per  cent. 
17  per  cent. 
39  per  cent. 
79  per  cent. 
25  per  cent. 
14  per  cent. 
20  per  cent. 
19  per  cent. 

55  per  cent. 


66  per  cent. 


;  per  cent. 
I  per  cent. 


60  to  80  per  cent. 
54  per  cent. 


Cloaks,  dolmans,  jack- 
ets, etc 

India-rubber  shoes. . 

Umbrellas i 

Lookl  n  g-glasses | 

Bound  and  sheet-iron.. 

Cut  nails  and  brads  — 

Wrought-iron  spikes.i 
nuts,  washers,  etc . . . .  | 

Horse  or  ox  shoes 

Anvils,  mill-irons,  etc.. 

Iron  or  steel  axles j 

Horse-shoe  nails,  hob- 
nails, etc I 

Iron  or  steel  chains  —  1 

Hand-saws  and  buck-i 
saws 

Files.... 

Screws 

Hollow-ware,  glazed  or 
turned 

Pens 

Penknives 

Sugar 

Molasses 

Starch 

Bice 

Cotton  thread  —  :  .... 

Cotton  cloth 

Bags  and  bagging 

Woolen  cloth,  not  over 
80  cents  per  pound. . . 

Shawls,  not  over  80 
cents  per  pound . . . 

Flannels,  not  over  30 
cents  per  pound . . . 

Blankets,-  not  over  30 
cents  per  pound . . . 


67  per  cent. 
25  per  cent. 
45  per  cent. 

78  per  cent. 

40  to  50  per  cent. 
35  per  cent. 

54  per  cent. 

55  per  cent. 

68  per  cent. 
62  per  cent. 

76  per  cent. 
47  per  cent. 

40  per  cent. 
64  per  cent. 
60  per  cent. 

47  per  cent. 
43  per  cent. 
50  per  cent. 
60  to  80  per  cent. 
47  per  cent. 
95  per  cent. 
113  per  cent. 
50  per  cent. 
.50  to  75  per  cent. 
54  per  cent. 

89  per  cent. 

88  per  cent. 

73  per  cent. 

79  per  cent. 


THE  TRUSTS  BY  NAME— FOBMER  TARIFFS. 

Average  rate  of  duty  under  tariff  of  1789,  8X  per  cent. 
Average  rate  oi  duty  under  tariff  of  1792, 13X  per  cent. 
Average  rate  of  duty  under  tariff  of  1816, 30  per  cent. 
Average  rate  of  duty  under  tariff  of  1824,  37  per  cent. 
Average  rate  of  duty  under  tariff  of  1828,  41  per  cent. 
Average  rate  of  duty  under  tariff  of  18:33,  33  per  cent. 
Average  rate  of  duty  under  tariff  of  1840  to  1861, 19  per  cent. 
Average  rate  of  duty  under  tariff  of  1862,  35  per  cent. 
Average  rate  before  revision  of  1883.  43>i  per  cent. 
Average  rate  under  the  present  tariff,  41  per  cent. 
Estimated  average  under  this  bill,  33  per  cent. 
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The  following  is  alist  of  a  few  of  the  trusts,  together  with  the  amount  of  bounty  the 
present  tariff  seeks  to  allow  to  collect  from  the  people,  also  their  expense  for  l&lxjr,  and 
the  excess  of  tariff  bounty  over  the  amount  they  pay  in  wages.  Not  one  of  these  trusts 
oould  live  were  it  not  for  the  war  tariff. 


Name  op  Trust. 


Salt  trust 

Ew  then  ware  trust . . . . 
Bessemer- steel  trust. 

Plow-steel  trust 

Oeneral  steel  trust... 

Nail  trust 

Oeneral  iron  trust. . . . 

Copper  trust 

Zinc  trust 

Tin  trust 

Lead  irust 

Glass  trust 

Soap  trust 

Linseed-oil  trust 

Kubber-shoe  trust.... 

Envelope  trust 

Paper- bag  trust 

Cordage  trust 


Average. 


50 
56 
84 
45 
45 
45 
45 
24 
52 
82 
74 
55 
26 
54 
25 
25 
35 
25 


eSOti 

Sao 


00  o  ' 


«33 
36 
46 
33 
33 
88 
33 
22 
28 
24 
43 
36 
19 
35 
20 
20 
28 
20 


o 

IP 

'-at 


30 


$25 
40 
9 
29 
29 
22 
25 
22 
25 
21 
65 
45 
8 
5 
24 
11 
13 
12 

34 


BTBIKBS  AND  LOCKOUTS  UNDSB  PBOTKCTION. 


NUMBBB. 

Employes 
striking    and 
involved. 

NUMBBB.                5„ 

9  1,  rs 

si 

Ybabs. 

Strikes. 

Establish- 
ments. 

Average 
lishmei 
a  strike 

Lock- 
outs. 

6 
21 
28 
38 
53 
127 

®5o 

Establish.      g|  § 

ments.        gS"^ 

1     < 

tl 

Ho 

Iggi 

47l'             2,988!             6.2 
454'             2,106              4.6 
478!             2,759             5.8 
443,             2.367!             5.8 
645              2  284'             3  6 

129,521 
1-54,606 
149,763 
147,043 

9             1.5'            655 

42             2.0          4,131 

117             4.2        20,512 

a54             9.3         18,121 

183             3.5         15,424 

1,477            ll.rt       100,705 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1886 

1886 

1,413^             91893;             7.0       500'.514 

Total 

3,903'           22,336j             5.7 

1^4,152 

272 

2,182|             8.0 

159,548 

89 
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VIII. 

SUPPOSE  IT  WAS  A  DIRECT  TAX. 

A  SUGGESTION   AS  TO  WHAT  WOULD    BE   DONE  IP    THE    TAX    C'JiiLECTOR  SHOULD 
.COME  WITH  A  BILL  AND  DEMAND  IT. 

Jiepresentative  Luther  F.  McKinney,  of  New  Eamj^shire,  May  3. 

How  long  would  the  people  endure  this  tax  if  instead  of  collecting  it  indirectly 
it  was  collected  directly  when  they  purchased  the  article  for  consumption?  A  man 
buys  a  dollar's  worth  of  sugar,  an  officer  demands  50  cents;  he  buys  a  dollar's 
worth  of  rice,  an  officer  demands  40  cents ;  he  buys  a  pair  of  woolen  blankets,  an. 
officer  demands  $2;  he  buys  a  bolt  of  cotton  cloth,  an  officer  demands  $1.50;  and  so 
through  the  entire  list  of  taxed  necessities.  Reduce  the  amount  one-half,  if  you 
please— I  care  not  how  much  it  is  reduced— colkct  your  tax  direct  and  let  the  col- 
lection result  in  a  hundred  millions  a  year  more  than  is  necessary  for  the  support  of 
the  Government,  and  there  would  be  revolution  and  the  party  that  advocated  such 
a  tax  would  be  speedily  relegated  to  the  rear.  Yet  we  are,  by  an  indirect  tax  on  the 
people,  gathering  into  the  Treasury,  of  the  people's  money,  tens  of  millions  a  year 
that  is  forced  to  lie  idle.  By  what  moral  right  is  this  money  collected  ?  Does  the 
Government  own  the  people's  property  or  earnings  ?  Is  the  Government  Treasury 
a  depository  of  the  people's  money  ? 

WHY  THE   WAGES  OF   LABOR  ARE  GOOD. 

If  the  statement  that  a  protective  tariff  increases  the  price  of  labor  be  true,  then 
the  interests  that  have  the  largest  protection  ought  to  pay  the  highest  wages. 
This  is  not  so.  The  shoe  interest  has  grown  to  be  ote  of  the  largest  Interests  in  the 
line  of  manufacture  in  this  country.  Cotton  has  a  protection  of  5u  per  cent.,  woolens 
a  protection  of  58  per  cent.,  while  manufactured  shoes  only  have  a  protection  of  30 
per  cent.  Now,  anyone  who  has  investigated  the  subject  knows  that  the  wages  of 
operatives  in  shoe  manufactories  get  about  50  per  cent,  better  wages  than  the  opera- 
tives in  cotton  or  woolens.  One  of  the  largest  shoe  manufacturers  in  New  England 
told  me  a  few  days  ago  that  the  wages  of  his  employes  last  month  averaged  $10.93 
a  week,  men,  women  and  children.  In  this  corporation  they  manufactured  cheap 
shoes  that  sell  for  from  85  cents  to  $1.50  a  pair.  The  averages  wages  of  operatives 
in  woolens  and  cotton  is  considerably  less  than  $1  a  day.  1  have  talked  with  many 
of  the  largest  shoe  manufacturers  of  my  own  State,  and  they  all  tell  me  if  they  can 
have  their  raw  material  free,  leather,  serge,  buttons,  thread,  etc.,  they  can  compete 
with  the  world,  sell  their  shoes  in  the  foreign  markets,  and  will  ask  no  protection 
on  the  manufactured  goods. 

The  reason  why  they  can  pay  higher  wages  to-day  than  any  of  the  other  great 
manufacturing  interests  is  that  we  have  free  hides  and  only  20  per  cent,  on  leather. 
Take  away  your  tax  on  raw  material  and  give  us  an  opportunity  to  go  into  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world,  and  we  need  have  no  fear  of  foreign  competition.  We  can  sell  more 
in  their  markets  than  they  can  sell  in  ours.  It  has  been  shown  very  clearly  upon 
this  floor  that  while  we  pay  much  higher  wages  per  diem  in  this  country  than  is 
paid  in  the  same  industries  in  Europe,  yet  the  labor  cost  of  manufacturing  a  given 
product  here  is  less  than  in  the  Old  World.  Where,  then,  is  the  difiicultj'?  It  is  in 
the  system  of  first  taxing  the  material  that  enters  into  the  manufacture  and  creating 
a  necessity  to  tax  the  manufactured  article  to  overcome  it.  Thus  the  laborer's 
wages  is  not  increased,  but  the  price  of  what  he  consumes  is.  Make  first  the  raw 
material  as  cheap  as  possible  the  laborer's  wages  will  be  kept  where  they  are,  and 
the  purchasing  power  of  what  he  earns  will  be  increased.  It  is  easy  to  show,  fur- 
ther, that  under  our  protective  system  the  wages  of  labor  have  not  been  kept  up. 
The  average  wages  paid  in  the  worsted  manufactories  of  this  country  in  1870  was 
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^38,  in  1880  they  were  $302— a  decrease  of  $;30  per  year.  In  the  carpet  manufac- 
tories the  averages  wages  in  1870  were  $1387 — in  1880,  |335;  a  decrease  of  $r»3  a  year; 
and  if  you  will  investigate  the  wages  paid  in  the  various  protected  industries  you 
will  find  they  are  far  less  to  day  than  in  1876. 

SOMETHTNO   FROM  AN  OLD   ItlSTORY. 

I  have  read  in  one  of  the  old  histories,  written  many  centuries  ago,  of  a  class  of 
people  who  bad  a  monopoly  of  a  certain  industry  and  made  great  gain  tjierefrom. 
And  there  was  a  certain  man  came  into  the  land  where  these  people  dwelt  and 
preached  against  them,  and  his  words  were  so  powerful  that  those  who  used  curious 
arts  brought  their  books  and  burned  tliem  before  all  men,  and  they  counted  the  price 
of  them  and  found  it  fifty  thousand  pieces  of  silver.    And  we  are  told  at — 

Tho  same  timo  there  was  no  small  stir  about  that  way,  for  a  certain  man  named  Deme- 
trius, a  silversmith,  which  made  silver  shrines  for  Diana,  brought  no  small  grain  to  the 
craftsmen,  whom  he  called  together  with  the  workmen  of  like  occupation  and  said  :  "Sirs, 
ye  know  that  by  this  craft  we  have  our  wealth;  moreover,  ye  see  and  hear  that  not 
alone  at  Epbeus  but  almost  throughout  all  Asia  this  Paul  has  persuaded  and  turned  away 
mueh  people,  saying  that  there  be  do  gods  which  ace  made  with  hands:  so  that  not  only  this 
our  craft  is  In  danger  to  be  set  at  naught,  but  also  that  the  temple  of  the  great  goddess 
Diana  should  bo  despised,  and  her  magnificence  should  be  destroyed  whom  all  Asia  and 
the  world  worshlpeth."  And  when  i  hey  heard  these  things  they  were  full  of  wrath  and 
cried  out,  saying,  "Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians." 

]Now,  like  these  people  of  old,  Pennsylvania  has  for  a  long  time  had  a  monopoly 
in  many  of  those  industries  which  have  brought  to  them  great  wealth.  An  apostle 
has  come  into  their  midst  who  dwells  at  the  other  end  of  this  avenue,  and  has  pro- 
claimed to  the  people  against  such  a  monopoly,  and  many  who  have  hitherto 
believed  in  their  doctrine  are  repenting  of  their  sins  and  proclaimirg  their  conver- 
sion before  all  the  people.  And  now  comes  the  great  apostle  of  protection  and  calls 
together  his  people  and  says:  Sirs,  ye  know  that  by  this  protection  we  have  our 
wealth.  Moreover,  ye  see  and  hear  that  not  onlv  in  Pennsylvania,  but  almost 
throughout  all  the  nation,  this  apostle  of  reform  hath  pursuaded  and  turned  away 
much'people,  saying  that  there  be  no  justice  in  this  doctrine  of  protection,  so  that 
not  only  this  our  wealth  is  in  danger  to  be  set  at  naught,  but  also  that  the  great 
goddess  of  protection  should  be  despised,  whom  Pennsylvania  and  all  the  land  hath 
heretofore  worshiped.  And  when  they  heard  these  words  they  were  full  of  wrath, 
and  cried  out,  Great  is  the  goddess  of  protection  ! 


IX. 
WHAT  THE  FARMER  PAYS. 

AN  ESTIMATE   OF  THE  TAXES    ON    ARTICLES    IN    COMMON    USE    NOW    PAID  WHICH 
WILL  BE   REDUCED  UNDER  THE  PROPOSED  LAW  ON  ARTICLES. 

Bepretentative  John  D.  Stewart,  qf  Georgia,  May  2 : 

I  insist  that  the  farmers  of  this  country,  although  in  numbers  the  largest,  are  not 
benefited  by  a  high  tariff,  but,  on  the  contrary,  are  shamefully  discriminated  against, 
and  it  is  not  so  strange  tliat  their  farms  are  heavily  mortgaged  when  we  come  to 
understand  how  the  tariff  affects  them. 
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Under  the  present  law  let  us  see  what  an  ordinary  family  on  a  farm  has  tC' 
contribute  to  the  Government.  I  submit  a  schedule  of  articles  mostly  used  by  a 
family  as  an  illustration,  and  the  duty  on  them,  and  also  showing  the  reduction 
proposed  under  the  Mills  bill : 


One  cook  stove... 
By  Mills  bill.. 

One  set  crockery. 
By  Mills  bill.. 


One  set  cheap  (rlassware. 
By  Mills  bill 


One  set  cheap  cutlery. 
By  Mills  bill 


Two  carpets,  $13  and  $15. 
By  Mills  bill 


Sugar 

By  Mills  bill 


Molasses 

By  Mills  bill. 


Salt. 


By  Mills  bill. 


Two  suits  each  for  father  and  two  sons,  six  suits, 

$14 

By  Mills  bill 


Two  suits  each  for  mother  and  two  daughters,  six 

suits,  $14 

By  Mills  bill 


Twelve  pairs  shoes,  $3.50  each . 
By  Mills  bill 


Six  wool  hats,  $1  each «. 

By  Mills  bill 


Six  fur  hats,  $3.50  each. 
By  Mills  bill 


Six  ladies'  hats.  $3  each 
By  Mills  bill 


Six  bonnets  for  ladles,  $3  each . 
By  Mills  bill 


Farming  tools,  including  plows,  gear,  hand-saw,  ax, 

draw-knife,  chains,  etc 

By  Mills  bill 


Medicines 

By  Mills  bill. 


Thread,  needles,  thimbles,  scissors,  etc. 
By  Mills  bill 


Four  pairs  blankets,  $3  each  - 
By  Mills  bill 


Two  umbrellas,  $3.50 each. 
By  Mills  biU 


Value. 


$35  00 


12  00 
4  00 


200 
27  00 


20  00 
10  00 


800 


84  00 


84  00 
30  00 


6  00 
15  00 


18  00 
18  00 


60  00 
20  00 


13  00 
13  00 

500 


Duty. 


Per  cent. 

47=   $16  45 
31=      10  85 


55= 
35= 


56" 
41= 


50= 
35- 


47= 


60= 
50= 


47= 
35- 


6  60 
4  20 


2  24 
164 


100 
70 


12  00 
800 


12  00 
10  00 


4  70 
3  50 


40-       1  30 
Free  list. 


82= 
40= 


73= 
40= 


52= 

40= 


4'j36 
37  80 


33  60 


9  00 
4  50 


438 
2  40 


7  80 
630 


70= 

13  60 

40= 

7  20 

70= 

13  60 

40= 

7  30 

47= 

38  20 

34= 

13  60 

*48= 

9  80 

30=- 

6  00 

35= 
20= 


70= 
40= 


40= 


4  20 
2  40 


8  40 
4  80 


300 
1  50 


♦Average. 
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Ciotton  hosiery,  undorshirts,  etc. 
bill 


By  Mill!  bi 


Window  glass... 
B7MUIS  bill. 


■Starch 

By  Mills  bill. 


Rice 

By  Mills  bill. 


800 
200 
400 
10  00 


Per  cent. 
45-       8  80 
80-       2  40 


Total  cost  under  present  tariff. 
Under  Mills  bill  


(501  00 


80- 
43- 

120 

86 

94- 

47- 

8  70 
188 

113- 
100- 

Jl  30 
10  00 

.189  27 

.104  98 

Net 
Savinfir. 


ItO 

84 

1  82 

180 


$84  29 


WAOBB  AND  COST  OF  LIVING  IN  EUROPE. 

Falfk  e^owlllg  average  vukly  wages  paid  in  the  enumerated  occupations  in  different  European 

countries, 
[Furnished  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C] 


Occupation.  ^ 


Blacksmiths 

TBrlcklayors  

Hod  carriers 

•Carpenters  and  Joiners 

Coopers 

Harness  and  saddle  makers. 

Masons 

Painters 

Plasterers 

PI  umbers . . . .' 

Tailors 

Tinsmiths 

Servants  (Domestic) 

Farm  laborers 


Facts  relating  to  foreign  countries  are  taken  from  the  report  on  foreign  labor  pub- 
-lished  by  the  Department  of  State,  1885. 

COST  OF  LIVING— MASSAOaCSBTIS  AND  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Rents  are  89.63  per  cent.  hiKher  in  Massachusetts  than  in  Great  Britain. 
Board  and  lodging  is  30.01  por  cent,  higher  in  Massachusetts  than  in  Great  Britain. 
Fuel  is  104.96  per  cent,  higher  in  Massachusetts  than  in  (Jreat  Britain. 
Clothing  is  45.06  per  cent,  higher  in  Massachusetts  than  in  Great  Britain. 
Dry  goods  are  13.28  per  cent,  higher  in  Miissacliusetts  than  in  Great  Britain. 
Boots  and  shoes  are  63.59  per  cent,  hijfher  in  Massachusetts  ilian  in  Great  Britain. 
Groceries  are  IR.18  per  cent,  higher  in  Massachusetts  than  in  Great  Britain. 
Pro\ipions  are  -"S.OS  per  cent,  higher  in  Massachusetts  than  in  Great  Britain. 
The  above  facts  are  taken  from  the  report  of  the   Massachusetts   bureau  of  labor 
statistics  for  1884. 
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HOW  THE  FARMER  IS  MA.DE  TO  SUFFER. 

THE  WAY  IN  WHICH  TAIUFF  TAXKg  BEAK  WITH  UNNATURAL  WEIGHT  UPON  THE- 

AQRIUULTURAL  INTERESTS  OF     THE  COUNTRY. 

Btpresenative  Knute  Nelson,  of  Minnesota,  (.Rep.)  March  29, 1888, 

This  brings  me  to  a  consideration  of  our  tariff  taxes.  These  taxes  may  p'operly 
be  divided  into  two  great  heads,  namely:  Purely  revenue  taxes,  such,  for  instance,, 
as  a  tax  on  tea  or  coffee,  and  protective  taxes,  such  as  are  laid  on  products  common 
to  this  country.  All  tariflf  taxes  not  purely  revenue  taxes  are,  to  some  extent  or  in 
some  degree,  protective,  except  in  those  instances  Avhere  nature  has  given  us  a  prac- 
tical monopoly,  as  in  the  case  of  petroleum,  cotton,  etc.,  or  where  there  is  a  great 
overproduction  dependent  on  export  trade,  as  in  the  case  of  wheat. 

Owing  to  the  vast  and  varied  resources  of  our  countiy  the  items  on  which  a 
purely  revenue  tariff  could  be  levied  are  quite  limited  and  to  a  large  extent  confined 
to  the  pure  necessaries  of  life,  and  hence  there  are  very  few  people  indeed  in  this 
country  who  desire  that  our  tariff  taxes  be  limited  to  pure  revenue  items.  So  few, 
indeed,  are  these  that  it  is  not  at  all  a  question  of  practical  moment.  When  we 
come  to  tariff  taxes  on  products  common  to  this  country  we  enter  the  domain  of 
"  protection,"  and  have  reached  a.practical  question.  A  tariff  on  a  commodity  we 
readily  produce,  where  our  production  does  not  quite  equal  or  exceed  our  consump- 
tion is,  as  a  rule  and  to  the  degree  of  the  tariff  tax  laid,  protective.  Where  the 
tariff  is  very  low  the  protection  will  be  slight  and  the  revenue  quite  ample.  Where 
the  taiiff  is  very  high  the  duty  will  be  more  than  protective;  it  will  breed  a 
monopoly,  and  yield  no  revenue  whatsoever.  The  primary  object  of  a  protective 
tariff  is  to  enlarge  and  expand  our  field  of  production  in  those  directions  in  which 
we  are  fairly  open  to  expansion,  for  I  do  not  believe  a  protective  tariff  is  justified  in 
those  cases  where  nature  has  put  a  veto  on  the  power  of  expansion,  and  where  rev- 
enue rather  than  increased  production  seems  to  be  the  chief  result,  as  in  the  case  of 
sugar. 

WHAT  HAS  PRODUCED  OUR  PROGRESS. 

Coming  to  the  question  of  the  degree  of  protection  that  ought  to  be  given  in  a 
case  where  protection  is  fairly  warranted,  it  seems  to  me  that  only  so  high  a  duty 
should  be  laid  as  will  fairly  cover  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  production  here  and 
abroad,  be  it  in  labor,  raw  material,  or  interest  on  capital.  Such  a  tariff  I  call  a  low 
tariff  as  distinguished  from  a  revenue  tariff.  Where  a  tariff  tax  exceeds  in  a  material 
degree  this  measure  I  term  it  a  high  tariff.  It  then  becomes  more  or  less  prohibi- 
tive, breeds  monopolies,  and  works  injury  both  to  the  consumer  and  the  labor- 
ing man 

The  price  of  labor  is  primarily  governed  by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 
The  protected  producer  does  not  measure  the  wages  he  pays  by  the  amount  of  pro- 
tection he  gets,  but  by  the  ease  or  difficulty  with  which  he  can  procure  labor,  or  by 
the  fact  whether  labor  is  plenty  or  scarce.  A  protective  tariff  only  helps  labor 
indirectly  by  enlarging  the  demand  for  it.  One  of  the  secondary  results  of  a  very 
high  tariff  is  overproduction,  and  this  leads  to  stagnation  and  suspension,  from  which 
comes  to  the  laborer  lower  wages,  lockouts,  strikes,  and  untold  miseries. 

It  has  been  the  fashion  of  certain  economists  to  ascribe  the  marvelous  growth 
of  this  country  for  the  past  twenty  five  years  wholly  to  our  tariff  laws.  Statistics 
of  growth  in  all  conceivable  forms  have  been  paraded,  accompanied  with  the 
exclamation,  "  Behold  the  tariff! "    This  is  all  pure  exaggeration. 

The  tariff  with  a  multitude  of  other  causes  have,  all  combined,  produced  the 
magnificent  result.  The  chief  factors,  however,  have  been  our  abundant  supply  of" 
the  most  fertile  lands  in  the  world,  which  we  have  freely  given  away  under  our 
homestead  laws,  together  with  the  immense  tide  of  immigration,  with  all  its  capital' 
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of  money  and  muscle.  This  hns  produced  our  great  home  market.  Our  oceans  of 
land,  as  free  as  water,  and  the  development  of  the  same  have  covered  a  multitude  of 
sins,  and,  not  least  of  all,  some  of  the  sins  which  lurk  here  and  there  in  our  tariff 
laws. 

Our  leading  agricultural  staples  are  breadstuffs  and  cotton.  The  latter  is  theo- 
retically and  the  former  practically,  so  far  as  our  producers  are  concerned,  free  of 
duty.  The  home  price  of  wheat  is  fixed  by  the  export  price,  and  the  farmer  in 
Minnesota  has  to  compete,  without  any  governmental  aid  direct  or  indirect,  with 
the  farmers  of  India  in  the  markets  of  I5ngland.  And  it  is  in  these  great  and  unpro- 
tected agricultural  industries  that  our  growth  has  been  the  greatest  and  most  pro- 
nounced. But  for  the  great  volume  of  export  of  our  nonprotected  agricultural 
staples  our  foreign  commerce  would  cut  but  a  sorry  figure  and  the  balance  of  trade 
would  be  heavily  against  us  all  tlie  time.  Daring  the  last  fiscal  year  our  total 
imports  amounted  to  $(392,320,000,  while  our  total  exports  amounted  to  $703  022,933, 
and  of  this  total  74.41  per  cent,  were  agricultural  products,  while  only  19.45  per 
cent,  were  products  of  manufactures,  as  the  follawing  tabje  shows : 

GZNERAL  FEATURBS  OF  THS  DOMESTIC  EXPORT  TRADE  DTTRINQ  1887. 

The  values  of  our  export3  of  domestic  merchandise  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  classified 
by  groups  according  to  sources  of  production,  were  as  follows : 


Articles. 


Values.    iPer  cent. 


Products  Of  agriculture 

Products  of  manufacture 

Products  of  mining  (including  mineral  oils). 

Products  of  the  for.e8t 

Products  of  the  fisheries 

Other  products 


1533,073,79?  7441 

]36.735,105  19.45 

11,7.58,662  1.67 

21,123,273  3.01 

6,155.775  .73 

5,173.310  .73 


Total. 


$703,022,923  \      100.00 


Against  an  aggregate  of  |393,820.000  of  imports,  our  non-protected  farmers  can 
show  an  aggregate  export  of  |523  073,793,  while  our  protected  manufacturers  can 
only  show  a  paltry  export  of  $13i),735,10).  Let  it  be  remembered,  too,  in  this  con- 
nection, that  while  our  farmers  thus  proudly  enter  into  the  compatiiive  markets  of 
the  entire  world,  the  wages  they  pay  the  agricultural  laborer  are,  as  compare;!  with 
the  wages  paid  in  any  other  country  for  such  lab:>r,  relatively  much  higher  than 
the  wages  paid  by  our  manufacturers. 


XI. 
THE  DUTY  ON  LUMBER. 

IT  OPERATES    TO    INCREASE   THE  COST  OF   EVERY    HOUSE,  FENCE,  PIECE  OF  FUR. 

NITURE  OR  HOUSEHOLD  ORNAMENT. 

Eepreuntative  W.  D.  Bynum,  of  Indiana,  June  5. 

Li  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  there  are  large  quantities  of  white  pine  • 
It  makes  a  valuable  lumber.  We  have  but  little  elsewhere.  The  pine  lumber  of 
the  Southern  Statts  is  valuable,  but  does  not  come  into  competition  with  the  white- 
pine  lumber  of  the  North.  The  yellow  pine  is  filled  with  turpentine  and  resin. 
The  white  pine  is  adapted  to  all  finishing  purposes.  It  can  be  used  where  you 
desire  to  paint.  Large  quantities  of  yellow  pine  are  shipped  all  over  the  world,  but 
is  not  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  white  pine.  Consequently  there  is  but 
little  competition  between  the  pme  luml>er  of  the  South  and  that  of  the  North, 
whether  they  meet  in  the  markets  in  the  North  or  in  the  South. 
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Much  has  been  said  about  the  wages  paid  by  the  lumber  manufacturers  of 
Michigan  and  other  States.  It  is  claimed  that  if  lumber  is  placed  upon  the  free  list 
wages  in  this  industry  will  be  reduced.  It  will  require  more  than  mere  assertions; 
it  will  require  more  than  the  testimony  of  interested  parties  to  convince  me  that 
wages  are  higher  in  the  lumber  regions  of  Michigan  than  they  are  in  close  prox- 
imity in  Canada.  Such  a  statement  the  gentleman  from  Maine  (Mr.  Reed)  would 
say  "everybody  knows  is  absurd."  The  laborers  of  Canada  are  not  going  to  work 
for  30  per  cent,  less  if  by  crossing  an  imaginary  line  they  can  get  30  per  cent,  more 
wages.  They  will  come  over  and  keep  coming  until  wages  have  so  fallen  in  the 
United  States  and  so  risen  in  Canada  as  to  be  upon  an  equality.  What  has  the 
tarifTdone?  That  it  has  put  one  penny  into  the  pockets  of  the  wage-workers  no 
one  has  dared  to  claim.  Every  member  upon  the  other  side  when  pressed  has 
admitted  that  the  wages  paid  by  the  lumbermen  are  no  greater  than  those  paid  in 
other  avocations  in  the  same  locality.    Who,  then,  has  received  any  benefit  ? 

THE  PINE  TIMBER  CONTROLLED  BY  TRUSTS. 

The  price  of  white-pine  lumbpr  has  advanced  several  dollars  per  thousand  in 
the  last  two  years.  The  price  in  Saginaw,  Mich.,  in  1876  was  $9  G7  per  thousand ; 
in  1877  it  was  $9  73;  in  1878  it  was  $9.66;  in  1879  in  was  $9.50;  in  1880  the  stump- 
age,  that  is  the  timber,  had  been  so  reduced  that  the  same  had  come  under  the  con- 
trol of  a  few  men,  who,  organizing  a  combination,  advanced  the  price  to  $1163. 
In  1881  it  was  further  advanced  to  $13.?'2,  and  in  1883  it  was  sold  as  high  as  $14  per 
thousand,  and  still  sells  for  about  that  price;  that  is,  good  common  white  pine  lumber. 
This  advance  was  brought  about  by  a  combination  of  the  owners  of  the  stumpage, 
who  were  principally  the  lumbermen.  The  lumber  barons  have  gotten  hold  of  all 
the  timber,  advanced  the  price  of  stumpage  from  an  average  of  $1  to  an  average  of 
$4.50  per  thousand.  This  was  the  cause  of  the  advance  in  the  price  of  timber  lands 
of  from  300  to  1,000  per  cent,  as  stated  by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Wilson).  The  gentleman  from  Maine  (Mr.  Reed)  attempted  to  answer  this  in  his 
usual  style,  declaring  that  the  increase  in  value  was  solely  on  account 
of  the  wonderful  growth  and  progress  that  had  taken  place  throughout  the 
country.  The  truth  is  that  the  best  farming  lands  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  the 
Western  States,  which  had  been  improved,  have  during  this  period  fallen  inetead  of 
risen  in  value. 

This  argument  is  upon  a  par  with  all  the  sophistry  that  has  been  made  use  of 
by  gentlemen  upon  the  other  tide  during  this  debate.  Why  should  white-pine 
stumpage  bave  advanced  so  marvelously,  while  the  stumpage  of  all  other  kinds  of 
timber  remained  stationary?  Why  should  this  class  of  stumpage  be  worth  $4.50 
per  thousand  in  the  United  States  and  only  $1.25  per  thousand  in  Canada?  The 
reason  is  perfectly  apparent:  a  few  men  own  the  timber  in  the  United  States,  they 
have  combined  to  realize  every  dollar  they  possibly  can  out  of  it.  They  have  an 
advantage  over  their  Canadian  competitor  of  about  f  1  per  thousand  in  the  cost  of 
transportation,  and  $2  per  thousand  in  the  duty,  and  these  tbey  have  added  to  the 
value  of  their  timber  and  estimate  it  as  a  part  of  the  cost  of  lumber.  Every  dollar 
goes  to  the  owners  of  the  slixmpage.  Let  us  see  what  Iheir  profits  amount  to.  The 
Government  sold  the  lands  upon  Avhich  the  timber  stands  at  from  $1  25  to  $2.50  per 
acre — a  section,  at  the  highest  price,  costing  $1,600.  These  lands,  according  to  the 
lowest  estimate,  contain,  upon  an  average,  a  stumpage  of  5,000  feet  per  acre.  A 
section,  therefore,  contains  a  stumpage  of  3,200,000,  which,  at  $4.50  per  thousand, 
brings  $14,400. 

INTO   WHOSE  POCKET  THE  TAX  GOES. 

The  land,  after  the  timber  has  been  removed,  sells  for  from  $2  50  to  $10  per 
acre.  Upon  an  average  it  brings  more  than  the  original  cost.  Tlie  lumbermen 
therefore  realize  a  clean  profit  off  of  each  section  of  land  purchased  by  them  of  over 
$15,000. 

Here  is  where  the  $2  per  thousand  duty  has  gone.  Here  is  where  your  pro- 
tection protects.  It  has  not  gone  into  the  calloused  hands  of  the  wage-worker,  but 
into  the  price  of  the  timber,  before  labor  has  touched  it,  and  afterwards  into  the  bank 
accounts  of  the  timber  or  lumber  barons.  Shall  we  uphold  and  sustain  this 
monopoly,  or  shall  we  release  the  people  from  its  grasp  ? 
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The  nianufacturfrs  of  Michigan,  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  produce  about 
8,000,000.000  feet  per  annum  The  $2  duty  per  thousand,  which  tlicy  have  placed 
upon  tlie  vahie  of  their  lumber  In  the  tree,  amounts  to  $10,000,000  annually.  Who 
pays  this  bonus?  The  farmers  of  the  West;  the  wage  workers  in  our  cities  who 
are  struggling  by  the  aid  of  building  and  loan  associations  to  get  a  little  home  of 
their  own,  Irom  which  their  families  can  not  be  driven  when  they  are  out  of 
employpaent. 

Mr.  O.  II.  Bishop,  of  Chicago,  an  iron-worker  representing  the  Knights  of 
Labor  before  the  Tariff  Commission  upon  the  subject  of  lumber,  said : 

It  was  stated  vosterday  by  the  lumber  interests  that  they  had  paid  in  waj^es  to  58,000 
worltera  tn.OfW.OOb.  Truly  a  larfire  sum.  but  if  divided  by  5<!,000  It  Rives  to  each  worker  the 
inslfirnlflcant  sum,  for  a  year's  hard  toil,  amid  snow  and  ice  la  winter,  and  malarial  fever  In 
summer,  $;»4  with  which  to  clothe,  feed  and  educate  hirrself  and  family,  while  the  few 
«mployerj  cleared,  by  their  own  flgrures,  nearly  $4,000,000  net,  and  still  have  #10,000,000 
•worth  of  mills  and  tools  on  hand.  Why  should  they  not  wish  a  continuance  of  the 
monopoly  when  it  pays  so  well  ?  And  your  attention  Is  called  to  the  action  of  the  Lumber- 
men's Exchange  (a  trade  unions.  The  other  day  they  met  and  raised  the  price  of  all  grades  of 
lumber  ?1.50  per  thousand,  which,  if  made  arenoral  on  the  3,919,500,000,  will  increase  the 
profits  to  $8,000,000— a  very  mild  species  of  robbery. 

Gentlemen  talk  about  ths  number  of  establishments  in  this  industry,  the 
amount  of  capital  invested,  and  the  number  of  laborers  employed  as  if  these  were 
all  to  be  extinguished  by  the  passage  of  this  bill.  The  number  of  establishments 
will  not  be  decreased,  the  wages  of  the  laborers  will  not  be  reduced,  nor  the  capital 
invested  be  diminished  by  placing  lumber  upon  the  free  list,  but  the  power  of  the 
trust  to  extort  from  the  people  $16,000,000  annually,  over  and  above  a  fair  and 
legitimate  profit,  let  us  hope  will  be  forever  destroyed. 

PUT  IT  DOWN  IN  HIS  WALLET. 
Representative  Ukarlei  E.  Booker,  of  Misgissippi,  May  9. 
I  have  read  the  views  of  this  gentleman  who  is  named  here  as  Mr.  Blanchard, 
of  Chicago. 

Mr.  Blanchard,  of  Ohlcag-o,  In  a  short  speech  a  few  days  ago,  said  more  to  show  up  the 
evils  of  a  high  tariff  system  than  others  have  done  In  labored  speeches  and  ponderous  vol- 
umes. Mr.  Blanchard  Is  a  refreshing  sample  of  a  protected  operator  who  Is  willing  to  tell 
the  truth  and  shame  his  demoniac  majesty,  and  furnishes  a  beautiful  Illustration  of  the 
uttor  selfishness  that  governs  the  boneflciarlcs  of  a  high  protpctlve  tarltf.  He  says:  "I  am 
high  tarilT  on  lumb  r,  but  low  tariff  on  copper.  Iron,  wool,  cotton,  leather,  glass,  etc.  I  will 
tell  you  why.  I  own  timber  lands  and  soil  stumpage;  besides,  I  opera'e  largely  myself,  and 
this  tariff  puts  money  Into  my  pocket.  I  got  $2  per  thousand  feet  for  my  stumpage,  and 
$2  per  thousand  for  my  boards.  1  have  just  sold  5,000,000  feet  of  lumber.  Now.  S2  per  thou- 
sand on  5,OD,000  feet  is  just  $10,000.  That  Is  the  difference  to  me  between  high  tariff  and 
free  lumber.  I  am  hi^h  tariff  on  lumber,  I  am.  The  blessed  tariff,  they  tell  us,  is  all  for 
the  benefit  of  the  American  laborer.  What  do  you  suppose  I  did  with  the  $10,000.  Divide 
It  among  my  workmen  ?  Not  a  bit  of  It.  I  put  It  right  Into  this  calfskin  wallet,  I  did.  Of 
all  ray  workmen  I  am  the  only  protected  American  laborer.  Wages  depend  upon  supply 
and  demand,  my  friends,  and  not  upon  taxes.  When  you  see  two  men  after  one  boss  wa^res 
are  low :  when  you  see  two  bosses  after  one  man  wages  are  high;  and  that  is  the  whole  of 
it— the  theory,  the  principle  and  practice." 

HOW  LABOR  IS  BROUGHT  FROM  CANADA. 
Reprefentative  Timothy  E.  Tarsney,  of  Michigan,  June  6. 
I  Stand  here  as  the  representative  of  one  of  the  largest  lumber  constituencies 
in  the  Unfted  States.  The  produce  of  the  Saginaw  river  during  the  last  year  was 
779,000,000  feet  of  lumber.  I  have  been  somewhat  amused  to  find  prairie  chickens 
from  the  prairie  fields  of  the  Northwest,  from  Iowa  and  Kansas,  standing  up  upon 
the  floor  of  this  House  to  protect  Saginaw  lumber.  And  I  have  been  accused  of 
neglecting  the  interest  I  represent.  Why,  sir,  as  I  have  said,  I  have  listened  to  all 
this  conversation  upon  this  floor,  and  I  have  heard  of  the  great  benefits  that  labor 
has  received  by  reason  of  your  protective  tariff.  But  when  did  you  ever  hear  under 
that  system  of  protection  of  its  ever  protecting  the  laboring  man  one  dollar's 
worth  in  the  world  ?  We  employ  thousands  of  men  in  our  lumber  industry,  but 
how  are  they  protected?  Within  a  few  miles  of  the  Canadian  line  we  have  found 
year  after  year  that  our  lumbermen,  instead  of  protecting  the  American  laborer, 
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would  go  iuto  the  province  of  Ontario  and  bring  over  cheap  Canadian  labor,  bring^ 
them  across  the  river  and  through  the  lines,  and  greet  them  with  a  good  morning 
as  they  passed  out  of  the  custom-house  and  came  into  competition  with  American 
labor  whom  you  pretend  to  protect.  That  is  the  way  you  protect  American  labor. 
I  wish  to  say  here  on  this  floor,  and  it  cannot  have  been  forgotten,  that  I  voted 
for  the  consideration  of  the  so  called  Morrison  tariff  bill  in  the  Forty-ninth  Con- 
gress. I  went  home  to  my  people  after  I  gave  that  vote  and  I  was  attacked  by  high 
protectionists.  The  gentleman  whose  name  headed  the  memorial  presented  by  my 
colleague  [Mr.  Burrows]  was  at  that  time  the  Demopratic  mayor  of  the  city  of 
Saginaw.  He  is  a  protectionist.  He  opposed  me.  He  wrote  in  the  newspapers 
against  me.  He  placed  upon  every  door  step  of  every  house  in  that  city  a  flyer, 
"Do  not  vote  for  Tim  Tarsney ;  he  is  a  free-trader."  I  spoke  in  that  city  the  night 
before  the  election,  and  I  said  to  them  that  I  had  been  accused  of  being  an  enemy 
ol  my  own  surroundings.  If  that  were  true  I  was  my  own  enemy,  because  every- 
thing I  had  was  centejed  in  Saginaw.  I  told  them  that  I  had  voted  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  so-called  Morrison  bill.  And  I  told  them  I  would  do 
it  again.  I  did  do  it  again.  Notwithstanding  those  statements,  not 
leaving  my  position  in  the  slightest  doubt  as  to  what  I  was  for  and  what  I  was 
against,  the  next  day  after  that  speech  I  carried  the  city  of  Saginaw  by  a  larger 
majority  than  the  mayor  of  the  city  had  ever  received.  I  carried  the  county  of 
Saginaw  on  that  platform  by  1,650  majority. 


XII. 
A  WOOLEN  MANUFACTURER'S  IDEAS. 

A  CONCISE  EXPLANATION  OP  THE  EFFECT  OP  REDUCINa  THE  TAXES  ON  WOOL  AND- 

now   IT   AVILL   PROMOTE  OUR  INDUSTRIES. 

Bepreeentattve  John  E.  Russell,  of  Massachusetts,  May  16. 

The  highest  estimate  of  the  number  of  sheep  in  the  country  in  the  last  year  was 
much  lees  than  50,000,000,  but  calling  it  that  it  requires  25  sheep  to  support  each 
person  with  wool  worth  about  $40  for  a  year's  work.  The  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Butterworth],  who  does  me  the  honor  to  listen,  made  a  speech  in  Boston  recently 
before  the  Home  Market  Club,  and  when  soma  one  in  the  audience  said,  "We  want 
free  wool,"  he  replied,  "But  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  the  thousands  of  men 
who  make  a  living  herding  sheep?"  I  think  we  ought  to  find  them  a  better  busi- 
ness, for  if  they  were  supported  for  one  year  by  their  flocks  they  would  have  to  use 
all  the  wool  for  clothing,  and  the  mutton  for  food,  so  that  there  would  not  be  a  sheep 
left  in  the  country  at  the  end  of  a  year.  If  there  are  any  facts  in  the  United  States 
census  on  which  we  can  rely,  there  have  been  the  most  reckless  statements  current 
on  the  floor  of  this  House  in  the  interest  mainly  of  Ohio  wool  growers. 

The  wool-grower  is  dependent  for  the  sale  of  his  wool  upon  the  manufacturers 
of  his  own  country  alone.  Wool  is  the  only  one  of  our  ftxrm  products  of  consider- 
able value  for  which  there  is  no  foreign  demand.  If  there  is  a  surplus  it  must 
remain  on  hand.  The  manufacturers  of  other  nations  are  not  accustomed  to  our 
wools,  and  will  not  take  them. 

Like  all  other  things  men  wish  to  sell,  its  price  will  be  governed  by  the  demand 
for  it ;  that  demand  will  arise  from  the  prosperity  of  your  customers,  and  that  only. 
Therefore,  if  the  business  of  the  woolen  manufacturers  is  good  you  will  get  a  fair 
price  for  your  wool,  but  if  these  men  are  not  successful,  if  their  business  is  hard  and 
waning,  your  market  grows  narrow  and  wool  falls,  as  we  have  seen  it  fall  during 
the  last  ten  years.  The  wool-grower  and  the  manufacturer  caa  have  no  divided 
interest ;  they  must  flourish  together  or  they  must  languish  together,  and  at  this. 
time  they  are  equally  unhappy. 
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HOW  THE  TAX  ON  WOOL  WAS  LEVIED 

How  did  we  pet  the  blessing  of  a  high  tax  on  imported  wool?  It  was  the  result 
of  a  combination  between  woolmen  and  manufactarers. 

Prior  to  1857  we  had  a  nominal  duty  on  wool,  and  the  fortunate  experience  ot 
the  country  in  every  department  of  industry  and  enterprise  under  the  tariff  of  1846 
led  to  the  further  reduction  of  the  tariff  in  1857.  And,  as  I  had  the  pleasure  to 
remind  the  House  in  tl»e  debate  the  other  diiy,  the  whole  delcga'ion  from  Massa- 
chusetts licre  and  at  the  other  end  of  the  Capitol  voted  for  it.  In  that  revision  wool 
under  20  cents  a  pound  was  made  free. 

The  effect  upon  wool  was  immediate.  It  went  up,  and  in  1859  it  was  as  high  as 
it  has  ever  been  in  our  history,  and  the  manufacturers  ot  Massachusetts  and  Rhode 
Island  made  more  money  than  they  ever  did  in  any  year  of  their  business.  They 
flourished  together,  because  their  interests  are  identical 

No  manufacturing  people  in  our  day  can  raise  all  its  own  wool.  No  soil  or 
climate  will  produce  all  the  various  wools  that  enter  into  fabrics  ranging  from  coarse 
carpets  to  cloths  mixed  with  silk.  The  wools  grown  in  America  are  not  complete 
raw  material  even  for  the  cloths  for  men's  ordinary  wear.  We  are  controlled  by 
fashion.  The  manufacturer  must  make  what  is  demanded.  He  has  to  make  cloths 
such  as  people  who  pay  high  prices  will  buy.  In  order  to  get  material  for  such 
clothing  the  wool-buyer  must  go  to  the  world's  market  and  select  fleeces  to  mix  and 
blend  with  American  wool.  He  may  require  Australian,  or  African,  or  South 
American,  or  Spanish,  or  French  wools  for  his  purpose,  and  if  he  does  he  will  pay 
from  50  to  75  per  cent,  duty  on  them,  and  that  handicaps  him  in  competition  with 
the  men  who  have  free  wool ;  he  is  thus  at  a  disadvantage  with  the  manufacturers^ 
of  England,  France,  Belgium  and  Germany,  the  great  cloth-expcrting  countries. 

THE  KIND  OF  MATERIAL  USED  IN   MANUFACTURES. 

Mr.  Millikin.  The  gentleman  speaks  only  for  himself  and  not  for  other  mem- 
bers of  Congress  when  he  says  they  do  not  wear  domestic  goods.  The  cloth  in  which 
I  am  dressed  was  made  in  Maine ;  the  suit  was  made  in  Maine.  We  are  not  up  to 
the  sublimated  condition  of  some  gentlemen  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Russell,  of  Massachusetts.  I  hope  the  establishment  that  made  the  gentle^ 
men's  cloth  is  prosperous,  for  there  are  but  few  in  New  England  that  are  so.  They 
are  not  prosperous  because  of  the  tax  on  their  raw  material  that  enables  the  manu- 
facturers of  Europe  to  send  here  between  forty  and  fify  million  dollars' worth  of 
cloth  a  year,  representing  not  less  than  150,000,000  pounds  of  wool, which  we  neither 
grew,  nor  sheared,  nor  wpve. 

Nor  does  the  gentleman  know  that  his  coat  is  wool  at  all.  Few  men  in  this 
House  have  any  idea  how  far.  substitutes  are  used  for  wool.  In  my  district,  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  where  I  live,  within  a  radius  of  4  or  5  miles  from  my 
house,  there  is  turned  out  a  product  of  about  $3,000,000  of  woolen  cloths— so  called. 
You  flatter  yourselves  that  they  are  woolen  cloths,  and  so  they  are,  except  so  far  as 
cotton  is  mixed  in  them;  but  tlie  wool  was  worn  by  previous  generations  of  sheep 
and  may  have  been  worn  by  two  generations  of  men.  These  cloths  are  made  from 
rags,  picked  to  ahred  and  fiber  in  a  shoddy  picker,  and  then  handled  like  wool. 
This  cloth  bears  the  relation  to  other  cloth  that  oleomargarine  does  to  butter. 

WHERE  SOME-CALLED  FINE  CLOTHES  COME  FROM. 

Do  you  ask  what  these  rags  are  ?  They  are  of  all  grades,  carefully  assorted  ; 
they  are  tailor's  clippings  from  fine  clothes  which  make  a  good  "short  staple"' 
wool ;  but  in  this  thrifty  age  nothing  is  lo3t  and  the  shoddy  rags  come  back  again. 
Said  one  of  these  manufacturers  to  me,  "  I  have  seen  my  old  shoddy  goods  come- 
back here  time  and  time  again  to  bj  picked  up  and  made  into  new  cloth."  These 
shoddies  are  the  woolen  cloths  boastfully  mentioned  on  the  other  side  of  the  House- 
that  make  the  cheap  suits  in  which  the  protected  laborer  is  dressed. 
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Why,  the  cloth  which  the  gentleman  from  Maine  is  wearing  may  have  made  a 
precession  down  from  the  really  protected  magnates  of  the  land  and  been  worn  by 
the  commonest  beggar  shrinking  from  the  san.  These  shoddy  clothes  are  sold 
cheaply  enough,  perhaps.  Men  may  get  their  money's  worth,  for  they  are  sold  at 
.prices  that  would  not  buy  their  weight  in  actual  wool. 

The  American  laborer  who  bears  wivh  the  farmer  the  real  burden  of  taxes 
is  not  able  to  buy  woolen  cloth,  but  wears  the  wool  that  comes  from  the  crop  of 
<old  clothes. 

THE  ONLY  COUNTRY  WHICH  LA.YS  A  TAX   ON  WOOL. 

We  are  the  only  civilized  country  on  the  earth  to-day  that  imposes  a  high  duty 
.on  wool,  except  poor  old-fashioned  Spain,  and  she  is  an  exporter  of  wools  and 
we  are  not.  England,  Belgium,  France,  and  Germany  took  the  duties  off  of  wool 
•years  ago. 

It  is  urged  here  that  our  people  can  not  keep  Iheir  flocks  without  a  protection 
to  wool;  it  is  said  our  sheep  will  disappear;  one  will  forget  the  taste  of  mutton. 
That  is  not  the  teaching  of  experience  here  or  "abroad. 

The  high-priced  lands  of  England,  open  to  the  competition  of  all  mankind, 
carry  more  sheep  than  in  ftyrmer  days.  The  pastures  of  France  have  double  the 
sheep  they  had  when  wool  was  protected. 

No  vote  of  mine  would  ever  be  given  consciously  against  the  interest  of  the 
American  farmer,  but  I  would  take  the  duty  off  of  wool,  for  I  believe  that  in  less 
than  a  year  the  price  of  wool  would  advance  because  the  woolen  manufacturer, 
freed  from  the  tax  on  two- thirds  of  his  raw  material,  would  be  better  able  to  buy  the 
Other  third. 

I  have  before  said  that  the  tariff  of  1867  was  the  result  of  a  combination  of 
manufacturers  and  wool  men  to  shear  mankind.  Like  Caesar  Augustus,  they  decreed 
"that  all  the  world — their  world — should  be  taxed.  There  should  be  a  prodigious 
duty  on  wool  and  a  compensatiog  duty  on  cloth.  It  was  an  abominable  agreement. 
The  Treasury  did  not  need  the  tax,  and  both  of  the  contemplated  beneficiaries  were 
fairly  prosperous.  The  war  was  over  and  no  revenue  change  was  ever  made  upon 
such  slight  grounds.  It  brought  its  own  punishment.  It  was  an  Ohio  idea  ;  but 
■did  flocks  increase  in  Ohio  under  its  action,  or  in  any  State  east  of  the  Mississippi  ? 
The  census  figures  show  an  immediate  and  heavy  decrease  in  those  St>ites.  Your 
tariff  proved  a  hireling  shepherd.  Within  a  year  wool  began  to  decline  and  flocks 
to  shrink,  and  in  five  years  there  was  a  falling  off  in  the  number  of  sheep  in  ^he 
older  States  of  twenty  per  cent. 

They  increased  heavily  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  from  new  and  unforeseen 
causes — the  opening  of  free  range  by  the  extension  of  railroads  and  the  disap- 
4)earance  of  the  Indian  and  his  game  from  the  new  Territories. 


XIII. 
HIGH  TAXES  AND  THE  FARMER. 

THE  AGRICULTUEAL  CLASSES  LEFT  WITH  THE    BAG   TO   HOLD  WHEN   THEIR  TIME 

COMES  FOR  THE  EXPECTED  DISTRIBUTION  OP  REWARDS. 

Bepresmiative  Melbourne  H.  Ford,  of  Michigan,  April  27. 

But  it  is  to  the  farmer  of  the  United   States  that  the  advocates  of  this  trust- ' 
■creating  tariff  make  their  strongest  appeal.    He  is  told  by  them  that  he  should 
stand  by  American  industries.    That  the  agitation  for  the  reduction  of  the  war- 
liariff  taxes  is  being  stimulated  and  encouraged  by  British  manufacturers  and 
British  gold. 
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What  is  it  that  Axes  the  price  of  the  farmer's  wheat?  It  is  the  Liverpool 
market.  Let  the  price  of  wiieat  go  up  in  Liverpool,  then  watch  how  quick  it  will 
advauce  in  Chicago.  Let  the  price  of  wheat  in  Liverpool  decline  and  the  market 
in  Chicago  wdl  respond  instantly,  and  go  down.  We  cannot  begin  to  consume  our 
agricultural  productions.  We  produce  a  good  deal  more  than  enough  to  supply 
the  United  States,  and  are  obliged  to  depend  upon  a  foreign  market  for  the  disposal 
of  our  surplus.  No  tariff  can  help  the  farmer  on  his  surplus  production,  because- 
the  price  at  which  it  is-  sold  is  fixed  by  competition  with  all  the  producers  of  the 
world.  We  now  consume  at  home  about  70  per  cent,  of  our  agricultural  produc- 
tions and  export  about  30  per  cent,  of  them.  Now  mark  this :  Whenever  any  coun- 
try produces  more  than  it  consumes  and  has  a  surplus,  the  price  of  that  surplus  will 
fix  the  price  of  the  whole  product.  Therefore,  so  long  as  our  farmers  produce  a 
surplus  (and  this  they  will  always  do)  the  price  of  the  agricultural  productions  in 
the  United  States  will  be  the  same  as  the  world's  price.  There  is  no  escaping  this 
conclusion.  You  may  pile  tariffs  on  wheat,  corn,  beef,  pork  and  cotton  mountaiii& 
high  and  it  will  not  increase  the  price  of  those  products  in  tliis  country  a  penny — 
not  a  farthing. 

The  farmer's  wheat  is  sent  3,000  miles  away  to  England,  and  it  then  comes  into 
direct  competition  with  wheat  from  the  East  Indies,  raised  by  the  worst  pauper  labor 
on  the  face  of  the  globe;  a  labor  so  low  and  so  half  civilized  that  the  American 
farmer  can  scarcely  conceive  how  degraded  it  is.  The  price  of  one  of  the  most 
important  of  the  farmer's  crops  is  thus  fixed  by  competition  with  wheat  raised  by' 
lalx)rer8  whose  dress  consists  of  half  a  yard  of  cotton  cloth,  and  who  work  for  $• 
cents  a  day. 

WHAT  TUB  FABMER  HAS  TO  BDY. 

But  how  is  it  with  regard  to  the  articles  which  the  farmer  cannot  produce  and' 
which  he  must  buy?  The  price  of  nearly  everything  which  the  farmer  buys  is 
fixed  by  so  called  protective  legislation.  The  English  farmer  stands  a  little  better 
in  that  respect  than  the  American.  The  price  of  what  the  English  farmer  buys  is 
fixed  In  the  same  market  and  by  the  same  laws  which  fix  the  price  of  what  he  sellsj. 
while,  as  for  the  American  farmer,  the  price  of  what  he  sells  is  fixed  by  competition 
in  the  open  markets  of  the  world,  and  the  price  of  what  he  buys  to  produce  his 
crops  is  arbitrarily  determined  and  unnaturally  increased  by  the  laws  of  the  Con- 
gress of  his  own  country  for  the  benefit  of  a  few  manufacturers. 

But  the  duty  on  wool  is  one  of  the  strong  points  of  the  tariff  monopolists. 
They  and  all  their  subsidized  newspapers  are  talking  continually  not  about  coal, 
not  about  glass,  not  about  iron,  but  about  wool.  They  have  constituted  themselves 
the  special  guardians  of  the  wool  tariff,  and  are  overwhelmed  with  anxiety  to  save 
tlie  farmer  from  utter  destruction  from  a  decrease  of  the  tariff  on  wool.  I  very 
much  doubt  the  sincerity  of  some  of  these  new  converts  to  the  farmer's  interest. 
It  might  be  well  supposed  that  they  were  more  anxious  for  their  own  particular 
industries  than  for  the  farmer's.  To  an  unprejudiced  observer  it  would  look  very 
much  as  if  some  of  them  were  using  the  farmer  as  a  cat's  paw  to  further  their  own 
interests. 

If  the  tariff  on  wool  benefits  the  farmer,  what  does  it  amount  to  ?  Taking  the 
entire  value  of  our  agricultural  productions,  the  wool  crop  does  not  comprise  over 
2  or  3  per  cent,  of  it.  What  a  short-sighted  policy  it  is  for  a  farmer  to  calmly  sub- 
mit to  paying  war-tariff  prices  for  nearly  everything  he  buys  to  produce  his  crop, 
all  for  some  supposed  trivial  benefit  derived  from  the  wool  tariff  on  2  per  cent,  of 
his  product.  These  tariff-tax  manufacturers  ask  the  farmer  to  pay  $15  for  a  $9  suit 
of  clothes  for  himself,  $17  for  a  $13  thawl  for  his  wife,  to  pay  increased  prices  on 
his  plows,  tools  and  agricultural  implements ;  they  ask  him  to  sell  his  produce  for 
a  niggardly  sum,  and  they  tell  him  to  meekly  endure  all  this,  and  to  be  comforted 
by  the  thought  that  there  is  a  tariff  on  wool. 

You  cannot  have  a  good  price  for  wool  unless  you  have  somebody  to  buy  it. 
We  do  not  produce  enough  wool  for  our  own  consumption.  Our  manufacturers 
must  import  foreign  wool ;  and  when  you  artificially  increase  the  price  of  foreiga 
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wool  you  cripple  the  manufacburing  industry,  which  injures  the  farmer's  customer. 
Take  the  result  in  my  State  for  instance,  the  State  of  Michigan.  In  1867  the  wool 
tariff  was  enormously  increased ;  in  that  year  the  tariff  on  wool  was  raised,  so  that 
it  averaged  between  50  and  60  per  cent.,  and  it  so  continued,  practically  without 
interruption,  for  sixteen  years.  In  1867,  when  the  tariflf  went  into  effect,  there 
were  4,000,000  sheep  in  the  State;  and  under  the  effect  of  this  high  tariff  on  wool 
on  the  1st  of  January,  1880,  the  number  of  those  sheep  bad  dwindled  down  to  less 
than  2,000,000.  This  wool  tariff  has  induced  many  farmers  to  vote  for  the  main- 
tenance of  these  war  taxes.  When  some  farmers  have  viewed  the  tariff,  the  wool 
has  been  pulled  over  their  eyes  to  that  extent  that  they  could  not  see  anything  else. 
But  I  believe  the  farmers  are  beginning  to  appreciate  that  in  this  cry  of  "  Wool ! 
wool ! "  there  is  more  noise  than  bt  netit. 

Another  statement  which  has  had  considerable  effect  is  that  our  high  tariff 
gives  the  farmer  a  home  market.  This  claim,  it  seems  to  me,  can  be  absolutely 
■demonstrated  to  be  false  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt.  Let  us  examine  this 
question  and  see  how  much  of  a  home  market  these  tariff  taxes  have  given  the 
farmer.  We  consume  at  home  about  70  per  cent,  of  our  entire  agricultural  pro- 
ductions, and  export  about  30  per  cent,  Our  farmers  comprise  about  one-half  of 
the  population  of  this  Republic,  and  it  is  fair  to  suppose  that  they  would  consume 
one-half  of  the  products  of  agriculture  which  are  consumed  in  this  country.  As 
we  consume  70  per  cent,  here,  our  farmers  woudd  consume  one-half  of  that  amount, 
or  35  per  cent,  of  the  whole  crop.  The  people  engagf^d  in  manufacturing,  mining 
and  mechanical  pursuits,  according  to  the  census  of  1880,  comprise  about  one  fifth 
of  our  population;  therefore  they  would  consume  one-fifth  of  the  70  per  cent.,  or 
14  per  cent,  of  our  entire  production.  But  it  is  well  known  that  only  a  small  pro- 
portion of  those  engaged  in  mining,  manufacturing  and  mechanical  pursuits 
receive  any  benefit  from  the  present  high  tariff  To  a  great  number  of  our  indus- 
tries the  war  tariff  acts  as  a  bane  and  a  curse.  Making  a  liberal  estimate,  let  us 
assume  that  of  those  engaged  in  manufacturing,  mining  and  mechanical  industries 
one-third  of  them  are  benefited  by  the  high-tariff  taxes.  Then  the  amount  of  the 
farmer's  productions  that  they  would  consume  Avould  be  one-third  of  the  14  per 
cent ,  or  4|-  per  cent,  of  the  whole  product— call  it  5  per  cent.  Therefore  the  con- 
sumers which  the  tariff  trust  advocates  say  they  have  created  for  the  farmer,  and 
who  will  give  him  a  home  market,  only  take  5  per  cent,  of  his  product,  while  the 
farmer's  foreign  customer  takes  30  per  cent,  of  it. 

What  an  insignificant  thing  this  home  market  scheme  is  when  the  facts  are  laid 
bare. 

The  proposition  is  that  the  farmer  is  to  be  taxed  to  support  an  industry  which 
would  not  otherwise  exist,  and  he  is  to  get  his  money  back  by  selling  his  produce 
to  men  who  work  in  the  industry.  The  fjirmer  is  to  be  compelled  to  pay  taxes  to 
help  the  manufacturer,  and  he  is  to  get  it  back  in  money  for  his  produce  !  That 
would  be  a  remarkable  investment.  As  Henry  George  well  says,  this  is  like  the 
man  who  owned  stock  in  a  railroad  and  kept  riding  on  the  cars  and  paying  his  fare 
in  order  to  increase  the  dividend  he  would  get  out  of  the  stock. 

The  home  market  delusion  amounts  to  about  this.  The  protected  manufacturer 
says  to  the  farmer,  "I  want  you  to  vote  for  a  Congressman  who  will  aid  in  main- 
taining this  war  tariff,  and  I  will  agree  to  take  5  per  cent  of  your  crop.  But  if  I  do 
ihat  I  want  the  privilege  of  charging  you  47  per  cent,  more  than  my  goods  are 
worth  in  the  markets  of  the  world."  In  other  words,  he  say  :  "Out  of  every  $2,000 
worth  of  your  agricultural  productions  I  will  take  $100  worth,  and  when  I  pay  you 
that  $100  I  want  you  to  buy  $100  worth  of  my  goods,  but  I  want  you  to  pay  me 
^147  for  them,"  while  the  farmer's  foreign  customer  says :  "Out  of  every  $2,000 
worth  of  your  productions  I  will  take  $000  worth,  and  I  will  let  you  have  $600  worth 
of  my  goods  without  paying  any  bonus  whatever." 

Our  agricultural  productions  are  always  more  than  we  can  consume,  and  our 
farmers  must  rely,  of  necessity,  upon  the  markets  of  the  world.  No  act  of  Congress 
can  prevent  this.  Ever  since  the  war  tariff  has  been  in  force  the  farmer's  home  mar- 
ket has  been  growing  smaller  and  smaller. 
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I  have  a  table  here,  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  which  absolutely 
refutes  the  pretension  that  the  war  tariff  has  enlarged  the  home  market  of  the 
farmer. 


Year. 


1880 
1870 
1880 


Value   of  agricul- 
tural products 
(in  gold.) 


No  record 

11,958,030,926 
2,213,402,564 


Value  of  agricul- 
tural products 
exported. 


?256,560,972 
361,188,488 
68.5,961,095 


Percent       Percent. 


18 
31 


82 


We  have  no  record  of  our  agriculluml  productions  in  18G0,  but  we  have  data  of 
the  agricultural  exports  for  that  year.  We  find  that  the  exports  of  the  products  of 
the  fanu  arc  constantly  growing  and  growing.  We  find  that  in  1870  this  country 
bought  82  per  cent,  of  our  agricultural  productions,  and  in  1880  it  bought  but  69 
per  cent,  of  them.  Observe  what  this  wonderful  American  system  has  done  for  the 
farmer.  After  wearily  waiting  year  after  year  for  that  home  market  which  the  high 
tar ifiF advocates  told  him  would  surely  come,  what  is  the  result  ?  In  1870  the  farmer 
was  obliged  to  look  to  foreign  countries  for  the  disposal  of  only  18  per  cent,  of  his 
crop,  and  after  ten  years  of  war  tariff  taxation,  under  which  monopolies  have  grown 
rich,  and  trusts  have  become  defiant,  he  finds  his  home  market  ebbing  away,  and 
that  he  must  go  abroad  to  sell  31  oer  cent,  of  his  productions. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  a  few  of  the  trusts,  together  with  the  amount  of  bounty 
the  present  tariff  seeks  to  allow  them  to  collect  from  the  people,  also  their  expense 
for  labor,  and  the  exce-ssof  tariff  bounty  over  the  amount  they  pay  in  wages.  Not 
one  of  these  trusts  could  live  were  it  not  for  the  war  tariff. 


Name  of  trust. 


Salt  trust 

Earthenware  trust. . . 
Besseracr-steel  trust. 

Plow-steel  trust 

General  steel  trust  . 

Nail  trust 

General  iron  trust... 

Copper  trust 

Zinc  trust 

Tin  trust 

Lead  trust 

Glass  trust 

Soap  trust 

Linseed  oil  trust. . . . 
Rubber  shoe  trust. . 

Envelope  trust 

Paper  l)ag  trust.... 
Cordage  trust 


00    • 

.2d 


•o  to 
3° 


50 
.56 
84 
45 
45 
45 
45 
34 
52 
32 
74 
55 
26 
54 
25 
25 
.35 
25 


^°p2 


Average. 


$33 

36 
46 
33 
33 
33 
33 
22 
28 
24 
43 
36 
19 

a5 

20 
20 
26 
20 

SO 


S)0*> 

y.  a  ^ 

j3  ♦<  ?  .0 


<25 
40 
9 
29 
29 
22 
25 
22 
25 
21 
65 
45 
8 
5 
24 
11 
15 
12 

24 
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XIV. 
THE  APPEAL  OF  A  REPUBLICAN. 

THE    EARLY    IIIfeTORY    OF    THAT    PARTY    CITED    TO  SHOW  ITS  PRINCIPLES    IN   ITS 

BETTER  DAYS  BEFORE  IT  EMBRACED  FREE  WHISKEY. 

Efpresentative  A.  E.  Anderson,  of  Iowa,  June  G. 

I  ask  my  friends  on  this  side,  Republicans  with  whom  I  have  trained  all  my  life^ 
in  the  face  of  the  distinct  pledges  that  have  marked  the  history  of  this  business  from 
its  beginning — I  ask,  how  do  they  account  for  toe  wonderful  strides  they  have  made 
with  reference  to  this  question?  I  am  a  Republican,  and  always  have  been.  I  learned 
.all  my  political  knowledge,  though  it  may  be  little,  in  the  Republican  household;  and 
while  th  re  are  those'who  may  criticise  me  with  reference  to  my  party  fealty,  it  does 
not  alter  the  fact  that  I  am  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  Republican  party  of  this 
country.  I  know  its  record  not  only  in  my  State  but  in  this  Union  with  reference 
to  this  great  economic  question,  and  I  want  to  produce,  if  I  am  allowed  to  do  so, 
some  authority  with  reterence  to  this  matter.  1  want  to  say  in  answer  to  all  such 
questions  that,  as  for  myself,  I  have  made  up  ray  mind  the  tax  burden  upon  the  peo- 
ple of  the  country,  which  is  .$100,000,000  in  excess  of  what  it  ought  to  be,  should  be 
reduced  to  that  extent.  As  to  matters  of  detail,  I  challenge  this  side  of  the  House» 
in  spite  of  ail  its  boasted  glee  in  tackling  this  great  question,  to  bring  in  a  bill  on 
which  you  can  align  your  own  forces.  While  the  bill  under  consideration  does  not 
in  many  particulars  satisfy  me,  I  undertake  to  say  that  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion and  that  it  is  more  reductive  ;  there  is  a  less  per  cent,  of  protection  in  it  than 
there  would  be  in  any  bill  now  pending  in  this  House  if  the  Republican  side  domi- 
nated the  House.  This  is,  as  already  suggested,  a  question  of  details ;  and  you  have 
not  during  the  long  months  that  this  question  has  been  here  exhibited  any  disposi- 
tion to  get  yourselves  together  upon  the  matter  of  details  and  poiilt  out  the  items 
upon  which  you  will  agree  to  a  reduction  ;  bu*;  you  stand  here  in  the  way,  finding 
fault  with  the  men  who  are  making  honest  effort  in  the  direction  of  reduction  of 
taxation. 

In  politics  the  principle  of  protection  is  what  poison  is  in  medicine;  it  must  be 
handled  in  the  same  guarded  manner.  It  is  the  fell  influence  of  this  institution, 
growing  and  widening  like  a  Up&s  tree,  that  accounts  for  the  great  strides  Republican 
leaders  in  certain  quarters  have  taken  in  reference  to  this  question.  They  have 
found  this  principal  not  only  a  politic  thing  in  certain  quarters,  but  they  have  found 
that  it  is  or  may  be  an  exceedingly  lucrative  thing.  There  is  one  further  point  I 
want  to  make,  and  it  is  in  the  trend  of  the  argument,  if  I  may  call  it  such,  to  show 
what  progress  and  in  connection  with  showing  what  progress  to  show  what  danger 
there  is  in  this  principle  of  so-called  protection  if  it  is  not  properly  and  carefully 
guarded  and  restrained. 

REPUBLICAN  OPINION  ON  THE  LUMBER  TAX. 

My  predecessor  on  the  floor,  whose  loyalty  to  the  country  and  the  party  has 
not  been  questioned  by  those  men  who  have  thought  fit  to  differ  with  me,  when  he 
came  fresh  from  the  people,  with  his  homely  virtues,  such  as  we  have  upon  the 
prairies,  was  occupying  the  position  as  to  the  question  of  lumber  that  would  to-day 
put  his  standing  in  the  party,  as  far  as  the  would-be  leaders  of  the  party  are  con- 
cerned, in  jeopardy,  and  I  want  to  show  what  his  opinion  was  with  reference  to 
this  subject  in  some  of  the  debates  that  took  place  on  this  floor  some  years  ago,  and 
which  he,  no  doubt  entertains  to  day,  unless,  forsooth,  he  has  made  as  much  pro- 
gress as  some  of  his  colleagues  on  this  floor.  In  the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  on  the 
14th  day  of  February,  1883,  in  his  place  in  this  Hall,  my  distinguished  predecessor 
made  these  remarks,  and  I  wish  to  repeat  that  his  whole  political  standing  in  tlie 
party,  if  some  of  those  self-constituted  bosses  are  allowed  to  determine  the  question, 
would  be  jeopardized. 
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Mr.  Hepburn  said:  It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Wlsoonsin  aa 
well  as  the  Kcutlemaii  from  Maine,  is  unnecessarily  Indignant  towards  those  of  us  who  havo 
SHiii  .J..M1.  iliinK  with  i-oferouce  to  tho  proeervatlon  of  ihe  forests  of  this  country.  No  one 
'  .  l  tosay  that  thoKentleman  Irom  Maine  an'l  the  gentleman   from  Wisconsin 

•  troy  their  furnsts  as  rapidly  as  they  choose.  It  is  not  the  question  presented  la 
ili.T  ;-'^;.„iuph.  Tho  iiuestion  is  as  to  whether  we  will  offer  them  a  bonus  of  ten,  fifteen,  or 
twenly  uollarsan  acre  for  the  destruction  of  their  forests.    That  Is  what  they  ask  us  to  do. 

He  does  not  put  it  on  the  doubtful  ground  that  is  suggested  here  by  some.  He 
wants  to  protect  tlic  foresls  by  a  broad  and  manly  and  defensible  plan  in  the 
interests  of  his  constituents  and  of  all  the  people  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  what  my  colleague  said  further : 

It  is  not  the  (luestioo  presented  In  this  paraorraph.  Tho  rjuestlon  is  as  to  whether  w© 
will  offer  them  a  t>onu8  of  *10,  ^15,  or  $20  an  acre  for  the  destruction  of  their  forests.  That  Is 
what  I  hey  ask  us  to  do.  There  is  no  objection  to  these  forests  being  destroyed,  perhaps. 
There  18  no  question  of  the  right  of  these  gentlemen  who  own  them  to  destroy  them  if 
they  see  fit. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  concur  with  my  predecessor  in  that,  and  I  put  my  belief  in  free 
trade  in  lumber  on  no  such  grounds  as  the  protection  of  the  forests.  My  predecessor 
went  on  to  say : 

But  they  have  no  right  to  quarrel  with  us  because  we  refuse  to  give  them  this  bonus  of 
one,  two,  three,  and  three  and  a  half  dollars  a  thousand  feet  for  their  destruction,  which 
amounts  lo  from  *30  to  *25  an  acre  for  the  forests. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  invite  attention  to  the  reason  which  my  predecessor  gives  at 
this  point.    He  eays  further : 

Here  is  the  difference.  It  seems  to  me,  between  the  position  of  this  now  under  consider- 
ation and  any  of  the  other  protected  industries  of  this  country.  It  is  claimed  that  the 
reason  why  this  protection  should  be  given  is  to  protect  the  laborer,  and  yet  a  >rentlemaa 
sptaking  by  authority  for  the  State  of  Michigan  only  a  few  days  ago  in  another  place 
admitted  that  10,000  or  n>ore  laborers  from  the  Dominion  of  Canada  each  winter  cross  the 
river,  or  an  imaginary  line,  and  become  competitors  with  our  people  in  the  forests  of  Mich- 
igan. We  know  that  in  Maine  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  Introduce  all  the  cheap  labor— the 
pauper  labor,  if  you  choose— from  Canada.  Now,  why  should  we  offer  this  bonus  to  that 
class  of  laborers? 

There  are  more  laboring  men  than  those  engaged  in  the  technically  protected 
industries  of  the  country.  There  are  thirty  millions  of  people  in  this  country  who 
are  interested  in  the  labor  of  agriculture,  and  they  are  put  off  by  such  a  tub  to  the 
whale  as  a  duty  on  exports. 

Granting  for  argument's  sake  that  the  laborers  in  the  protected  industries 
receive  increased  wages  on  account  of  the  high  war  taxes  being  retained,  those  so  to 
be  benefited  are  very  few  in  numbers  compared  with  the  great  body  of  farmers  who 
must  pay  these  taxes,  and  who  are  not,  in  turn,  in  any  way  benefited  thereby. 

I  wish  to  say  to  gentlemen  who  talk  so  eloquently  about  devoloping  the  indus- 
tries of  America,  that  there  is  perhaps  no  trouble  in  developing  the  tm- plate  industry 
or  any  other  if  the  parties  developing  it  can  make  the  millions  of  people  who  are  not 
interested  in  the  business  foot  the  bills. 

If  there  is  a  single  thing  in  the  country  that  the  laboring  people  engaged  in  agri- 
cultural pursuits  are  concerned  in,  it  is  the  domination  and  control  of  the  great  com- 
mercial establishments,  which,  like  the  railroads,  the  telegraph,  the  banks,  and  the 
manufactories,  the  creatures  of  legislation,  are  dictating  unduly  and  at  the  expense 
of  the  other  industrial  establishments  of  the  country  the  laws  that  impose  the 
hundreds  of  millions  of  taxes  which  the  people  pay  annually  into  an  overflowing 
Treasury. 
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XV. 
THE  BURDENSOME  TAX  ON  SALT. 

THE  KEPRESENTATIVES  OF  THE   SALT-PRODUCING  DISTRICTS   SAY  THEY  CAN  COM- 
PETE  SUCCESSFULLY  WITH  THE  "WORLD. 
Sepresentative  Justin  B.  WJiiUng,  of  Michigan,  June  9. 

Although  I  am  a  manufacturer  of  salt,  I  do  uot  feel  justified  in  taking  a  course 
against  tariff  reduction  on  this  article  of  commodity.  Had  1  thought  that  would  be 
wise,  I  could  not  have  accepted  a  m  miuation  for  a  seat  upon  this  floor  upon  a 
platform  which  clearly  and  boldly  asked  for  tariff  reduction. 

I  see  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Burrows)  does  not  clearly  understand 
the  facts  as  to  thi§  question  of  salt.  The  foreign  salt  which  is  imported  into  Michi- 
gan sells  there  at  wholesale,  or  at  the  agencies,  at  $3.75  for  224  pounds  of  salt,  which 
is  four  bushels  of  salt.  The  dairymen  buy  this  salt;  the  farmers  also  buy  it.  The 
ordinary  Michigan  salt  brings  tLe  manufacturers  about  60  cents  for  280  pounds  of 
salt,  which  is  five  bushels.  Now,  is  it  not  a  bad  criticism  on  the  intelligence  of 
these  ujen  if  they  will  pay  $2  75  for  224  pounds  of  foreign  salt,  if  the  ordinary 
domestic  salt,  which  brings  the  manufacturer  but  60  cents  for  280  pounds,  will 
answer  just  as  well  ? 

But  they  buy  the  foreign  salt  because  they  believe  it  to  be  a  necessity  on  their 
part.  They  pay  the  higher  price  for  foreign  salt  because  they  believe  it  keeps 
their  butter  better.  If  they  did  not  so  believe  they  would  buy  tl}e  cheaper  Ameri- 
can product  and  not  pay  so  large  a  price  for  the  foreign  salt.  But  they  feel  that  it 
is  an  injustice  to  them,  when  there  is  really  no  competition  between  the  ordinary 
American  product  and  the  foreign  salt,  that  they  should  be  compelled  to  pay  27 
cents  a  sack  duty  on  every  sack  of  foreign  salt.  They  are  in  favor  of  putting  salt 
on  the  free  list.  They  know  very  well,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  large  exporter  of 
meat  has  the  duty  on  salt  remitted  when  he  exports  his  product.  The  large 
exporters  of  meat  get  a  rebate  when  their  product  is  exported.  The  exporters  of 
meat  and  fish  get  their  salt  free.  Why,  then,  should  the  dairyman  or  farmer  be 
c:)mpelled  to  pay  27  cents  a  sack  on  foreign  salt  when  that  foreign  salt  does  not 
come  in  competition  with  the  common  grade  of  American  salt,  and  the  higher  grades 
when  they  bring  anything  like  the  price  of  English  salt  duty  free  do  not  need 
any  protection.  The  dairymen  use  foreign  salt  because  they  get  more  for  their 
butter.  They  sell  their  product  for  an  average  price  of  30  cents  a  pound,  and  they 
use  fine  English  salt  to  keep  up  the  price ;  and  tJie  duty  on  salt  imported  is  there- 
fore a  burden  upon  them  which  ought  to  be  remitted. 

Now,  the  claim  made  by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  that  we  can  not 
sell  our  salt  in  New  York  city,  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  fact,  so  for  as  my 
knowledge  goes. 

ABLE  TO  COMPETE  WITH  ANY  COUNTRY. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  said  that  the  English  salt  could  be  landed  iu 
New  York  city  for  $5.75  a  ton.  1  have  been  told  by  a  geutleman  here,  a  very  intel- 
ligent gentleman,  and  in  the  salt  business,  that  this  Liverpool  salt  costs  there  $6  a 
ton.  That  is  not  a  material  difference,  therefore,  in  that  respect.  But  the  Warsaw 
salt  people  of  the  State  of  New  York  send  their  salt  to  New  York  city  and  sell  it  at 
$4.00  a  ton.  Church  &  Co.,  the  salaratus  manufacturers,  buy  their  salt  at  $4.25  a 
ton  and  are  satisfied  with  the  quality  of  it  in  their  business.  There  is  no  reason  in 
the  world  why  Michigan  should  send  its  common  salt,  or  what  is  called  "fine  salt," 
into  New  York  at  all.  New  York  State  can  supply  the  city  of  New  York  with 
salt,  and  she  need  not  go  West  to  interfere  with  the  Michigan  industries. 

Now,  I  want  to  say  that  salt  is  bulky  and  will  not  bear  very  irreat  transporta- 
tion as  a  rule.  It  will  not  pay  to  ship  sait  to  Kansas,  as  there  ];ave  been  discovered 
great  salt  fields  in  Kansas;  and  I  have  been  of  opinion  lately  that  at  my  first  oppor* 
tunity  I  would  like  to  go  to  Kansas  and  manufacture  salt  there.    It  can  be  made 
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there,  and  let  ine  toll  you  that  English  salt  free,  or  even  with  a  premium  added  to  it, 
could  not  be  transported  to  Kansas  and  compote  with  Fait  made  there.  And  if  there 
are  placcB  somewhere  on  the  seaboard  where  British  salt  can  be  laid  down  in  com- 
petition with  American  salt,  I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  for  the  manufacturer  to  ask  the 
people  livin/j;  there  to  pay  from  four  to  six  dollars  a  ton  transportation  to  get 
It  tliere.    It  is  not  honest. 

Now,  on  this  tarill"  question  generally  I  have  but  one  thing  to  say.  I  believe 
that  a  reduction  of  tlie  tariff  .simply  reduces  tlie  toll  which  a  foreign  manufacturer 
pays  for  access  to  our  markets.  If  that  toll  is  reduced  it  will  make  that  access  freer 
and  easier  to  him,  but  that  necessarily  increases  competition,  and  competition  means 
lower  prices,  and  tliat  is  what  tiie  people  demand.  It  is  what  the  manufacturers 
need  if  they  would  make  a  success  of  m>inufarturing  long  in  tbis  country.  I  do  not 
see  how  manufacturers  can  expect  with  impunity  to  combine,  close  up  part  of  their 
factories,  and  then  ask  the  overtaxed  agricultural  people  of  this  country  to  pay 
them  higher  prices.    It  curtails  business  and  throws  labor  out  of  employment. 

HOW  THE  REPUBLICANS  PROTECTED  SALT. 

Bepresentatlve  Timothy  E.  Tarsney,  of  Michigan,  June  1. 

It  happens  that  I  come  from  the  centre  of  the  salt- producing  district  of  the 
TTorlliwest,  the  great  Saginaw  district,  the  city  in  which  I  live.  Last  year  we  pro- 
duced 3,944,000  and  some  odd  barrels  of  salt.  That  is  just  about  our  average  annual 
proiiucts,  altliough  this  year  it  will  probably  exceed  4,000,000  barrels.  That,  as  has 
been  said  by  my  distinguished  colleague  (Mr.  Burrows),  is  more  than  one-third  of 
the  entire  salt  consumed  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States.  About  one-half  of 
the  balance  is  produced  in  tlie  other  States  of  the  Union  outside  of  Michigan,  and 
the  remainder  is  imported. 

Now,  I  desire  to  make  a  statement  concerning  the  true  position  that  salt  has 
held,  which  may  be  startling  to  some  of  my  friends  on  the  other  side,  and  I  ask 
their  careful  attention  to  it.  I  desire  to  make  this  statement,  and  I  make  it  from 
personal  observation,  as  well  as  from  the  best  testimony  that  I  can  get  from  leading 
salt  manufacturers,  even  from  the  president  of  the  Salt  Association  of  Michigan 
himself,  and  all  of  these  point  to  the  tact,  which  is  admitted  by  the  president  of  the 
Salt  Association  to  which  I  have  referred,  that  salt  is  practically  upon  the  free-list 
to-day. 

Now  listen  ;  if  while  you  are  talking  about  protecting  salt  I  point  to  the  record 
of  the  Republican  party  and  show  the  fact  that  it  was  from  your  hands  came  the 
very  first  blow  that  struck  doAvn  the  duties  on  salt,  then  I  think  your  arguments  on 
this  subject  will  have  been  largely  met.  I  refer  to  the  record  of  your  acta  in  1871, 
and  1  call  your  attention  to  what  a  leader  of  your  party  then  said,  ilr.  Eugene  Hale. 
Do  you  know  him  ?  He  introduced  a  bill  into  this  House,  or  rather  he  called  it  up 
for  consideration,  to  place  salt  upon  the  free  list.  There  was  the  first  attack  upon 
this  product,  and  you  will  find  by  reference  to  the  record  of  that  session  of  Congress 
the  evidence  of  what  was  done. 

THE  ATTACK  MADE  ON  THE  INTEREST  OP  THE  FISHERMEN. 

1  Will  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  that  now.  The  very  next  day  the 
distinguislied  decliner  of  the  Presidency  moved  to  place  coal  upon  the  free-list. 
Then  time  passed  on  again  until  1883,  and  what  do  we  find  there  ?  This  provision 
of  law,  to  be  found  on  page  514  of  the  Statutes  of  that  year,  which  did  ruin,  if  that 
term  can  be  applied,  the  industry  of  salt,  and  why  ?  Because  the  duty  was  removed 
to  the  extent  of  90  per  cent,  on  all  salt  manufactured  in  the  country  for  the 
purposes  of  curing  meats,  epecially  upon  proof  that  it  was  used  for  that  purpose ; 
but  salt  importetl  for  the  purpose  of  curing  fish  was  admitted  in  bond,  and  that 
meant  absolutely  free.  Who  is  benefited  by  it  ?  Why,  the  gentleman  from  Maine, 
who  has  so  manfully  attacked  this  proposition,  and  the  gentleman  from  Michigan, 
with  his  salt.  But  who  passed  that  bill?  I  find  that  on  March  .3,  1833,  on  the  vote 
for  free  salt,  there  were  recorded  the  names  of  such  distinguished  gentlemen  as  the 
following  (now  I  ask  you  to  listen) :  Julius  C.  Burrows,  of  Alichigan.   I  find  another 
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protective  patriot  loudly  proclaimiDg  for  protection,  then  representing  the  distrif 
from  •which  my  friend  irom  New  York  comeB,  the  Syracuse  district.  I  refer  to  M 
Frank  Hiscock.  His  name  I  find  appended  there  in  favor  of  free  salt.  I  find  tb 
name  of  another  distinguished  gentleman  who  marshals  his  Ibrces  here  upon  th 
floor  of  the  House  to-day  in  opposition  to  every  proposition  suggested  by  the  Con 
mittee  on  Ways  and  Mtaus  to  benetit  the  people  of  this  country  by  a  reduction  < 
these  cbargee — Mr.  Reed,  of  Maine,  who  voted  for  free  salt  on  that  3d  day  of  Marcl 
1883.    There  is  your  record. 

I  remember  well,  Mr.  Chairman,  when,  in  1884, 1  stood  upon  a  platform  in  tt 
city  of  Saginaw,  at  that  time  as  now  the  attorney  for  many  salt  producers  of  tl 
State — and  made  the  bold  and  open  declaration  that  there  was  then  no  such  thin 
as  protection  to  them  upon  their  salt.  I  pointed  out  the  record  that  Mr.  Hale  ha 
made  and  Mr.  Hoar  had  made,  and  the  record  of  Mr.  Hiscock  upon  this  question. 

WANTS  THE  RBPUBLICAN  LEADER'S  HELP. 

I  also  pointed  out  to  them  the  record  my  distinguished  frjcnd  from  Maine  (M 
Reed)  had  made,  I  stated,  these  are  the  men  who  have  protected  you ;  see  whs 
they  have  done.  Oh,  yes ;  but  before  that  the  same  man  Hale,  who  struck  the  blo- 
at our  salt  industry,  came  to  Saginaw  and  took  a  great  interest  in  that  question  ( 
our  protection.  Oh  !  you  ought  to  have  seen  the  elaborate  preparations  they  mac 
to  receive  the  distinguished  protectionist,  the  man  who  was  doing  so  much  for  the 
local  industries.  A  platform  of  salt  barrels  and  lumber  and  shingles  was  erected  i 
an  angle  of  the  street,  and  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Maine  had  talke 
iDoldly  arc!  loudly  about  protecting  the  very  salt  that  he  voted  to  destroy  and  trif 
to  destroy. 

A  distinguished  gentleman  whose  death  we  mourned  here  but  a  few  montt 
ago,  Hon.  John  A.  Logan — he,  too,  voted  for  free  salt ;  and  one  of  my  predecessor 
one  John  P.  Griggs,  who  represented  the  SaginaAV  district,  and  as  consistent  an 
honorable  a  gentleman  as  ever  lived,  came  here  then,  an  ex-member  of  Congree 
deputed  to  plead  for  the  salt  industries  of  that  district  in  my  State.  Mr.  Loga 
turned  to  him  and  said :  "  Why,  Griggs,  I  voted  at  that  time  to  maintain  the  dut 
upon  salt,  and  1  never  got  the  devil  so  much  in  my  life  as  I  did  from  my  constiti 
ents  for  the  vole  that  I  then  gave." 

Now,  then,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  desire  to  occupy  the  attention  of  this  con 
mittee  bat  a  moment  longer,  and  I  simply  do  so  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  con 
mittee  the  fact  that  1  represent  a  district  and  the  people  of  a  district  whom  I  kno 
well.  Knowing  the  ground  upon  which  I  stand,  knowing  the  situation  of  our  peop 
there,  I  could  not  permit  myself  to  remain  silent  upon  this  floor,  and  have  one  ( 
my  colleagues,  who  hitherto  has  voted  to  strike  down  the  very  industry  for  whic 
he  now  pleads,  undertake  to  represent  me  or  my  constituents. 

I  will  take  care  of  myself.  I  will  do  my  duty  to  my  own  constituents  withoi 
his  aid.  I  can  go  home  to  my  constituents  at  Saginaw,  and  I  can  justify  the  vo? 
that  I  shall  cast  upon  this  question  to  them. 

To  my  distinguished  friend  from  Maine  I  desire  to  8ay,  and  to  the  House,  thi 
every  time  I  have  been  a  candidate  for  Congress  iu  the  Saginaw  district  that  gentL 
man  has  been  there  opposing  me. 

Mr.  Cox — You  ought  to  thank  him  for  it. 

Mr.  Tarsney — I  do  thank  him  for  it ;  and  I  desire  to  say  more  than  that :  that 
I  should  ever  be  so  unfortunate,  as  I  hope  I  shall  not  be,  of  becoming  again  a  cand 
date  for  Congress,  all  I  desire  is,  on  behalf  of  myself,  and  on  behalf  of  the  saltmaj 
ufacturers  of  Saginaw,  on  behalf  of  my  constituents  generally,  to  invite  the  gentl 
man  from  Maine  to  come  down  again  and  help  to  send  me  back  here. 
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XVI. 
THE  POWER  OF  TAXA.TION. 


rs  THE  PEOPLE   UNDER   THE  WORKINGS    OF    THE    PRESENT    LAW  TO 

MAINTAIN  TRUSTS  AND  MONOPOLIES. 

Jamu  D.  Blchardton,  May  8, 1898. 

Whence  comes  the  power  to  tax  the  people  to  build  up  monopolies  and  make 
rich  certain  special  interests  by  subsidy?  I  remember  one  argument  I  have  hereto- 
fore had  to  meet,  and  I  have  heard  it  repeated  on  this  floor,  that  all  high  protective 
duties  or  taxes  are  paid  by  the  foreigners  who  manufacture  goods  and  bring  them 
here  to  market.    How  is  this  ?    Recently  I  read  this  statement : 

la  1881  the  duty  on  the  best  plato  glass  was  112  per  ceat.  Glass  of  this  kind  s^lllnir  in 
Belfirlum  for  ISSe.OOO  was  imported  here,  and,  at  113  per  cent.,  duty  or  tarlfT  was  paid  on  It  to 
the  amount  of  »437,0'X».  It  was  then  sold  here  in  the  United  States  for  8S50,000.  Now,  who 
paid  this  duty?  Did  the  Belurian  manufacturer?  If  he  did.  then  out  of  the  $336,000,  which 
M-as  all  he  got  for  his  glass,  he  paid  ?+;}7,000  to  our  government  for  the  privilege  of  sending 
it  here.  In  other  words,  he  save  us  his  gla?9  for  nothini?  when  he  could  nave  sold  it  at  home 
for  *386,O0O,  and  he  gave  us  ?51,000  more  for  leave  to  do  so. 

If  this  glass  only  sold  for  $3S6,000  in  Belgium,  when  it  was  brought  here  and 
•sold  to  our  consumers  for  $850,000,  of  which  $437,000  went  into  'the  Treasury  as 
taxes,  I  want  to  know  if  the  consumers  here  did  not  pay  this  tax  ?  But  for  the  high 
tarifl"of  112  per  cent,  on  the  glass  our  consumers  here  would  have  been  able  to  buy 
it  at  $386,000,  and  the  transportation  added.  There  can  be  no  answer  to  this  argu- 
ment. In  many  instances,  however,  the  tariff  is  laid  so  high  that  it  amounts  to  a 
total  prohibition  of  the  importation  of  the  goods  so  taxed.  Then  what  is  the  inevi- 
table result  ?  If  the  goods  are  not  imported,  you  s  ly  of  course  the  Treasury  gets  no 
tax  or  tariff.  This  is  true ;  but  while  that  is  true,  our  people  who  have  to  buy 
these  goods  Irom  American  manufacturers,  thus  prohibited  from  importation  by 
reason  of  high  duty,  pay  the  increased  prices  all  the  same.  Not  that  it  goes  into 
the  Treasury,  for  in  this  case  it  goes  into  the  pockets  of  the  American  manufacturer 
in  the  shape  of  subsidy  or  increase  in  profits.  Many  of  the  cheapest  of  woolen 
;good8  are  thus  taxed  so  high  they  are  not  imported.  The  duty  on  them  varies 
from  115  to  200  per  cent.,  and  they  cannot  be  brought  here  by  foreign  merchants 
and  sold  after  paying  this  high  rate  of  tariflF  duty.  The  American  manufacturer, 
however,  knowiug  this,  charges  from  75  to  150  per  cent,  more  for  these  goods  than 
the  foreigner,  and  is  secure  against  his  competition. 

ALL  A  TAX  PAID  BY  THE  CONSUMER. 

Who  pays  this  increased  price  to  our  manufacturers  ?  Not  the  foreign  importer, 
for  we  have  seen  he  does  not  in  this  case  import  on  account  of  the  high  duty,  but  it 
is  all  paid  by  the  poor  consumer  in  our  country  who  is  compelled  to  buy  these  cheap 
woolen  goods.  And  even  in  cases  where  the  foreigner  imports  his  goods,  if  he  pays 
■duty  upon  them  he  is  not  at  least  the  party  who  suffers  most  under  this  tariff  for 
protection.  The  best  statistics  we  have  show  that  the  proportion  of  American 
goods  we  use  to  foreign  goods  is  about  five  to  one ;  so  that  the  tariff  raises  the  price 
of  goods  to  our  people  about  five  times  where  it  places  the  tax  once  upon  the 
foreigner  who  brings  bis  goods  here  for  sale.  Therefore  when  $1  is  paid  into  the 
Treasury  for  tariff  our  people  have  paid  $5  to  the  American  manufacturer  in  the 
phape  of  subsidy.  As  we  raise  every  year  about  $200,000,000  by  the  tariff,  it  follows 
that  to  do  this  the  people  pay  five  times  this  sum,  or  ten  hundred  millions  in  subsidy. 
Such  a  law  for  taxation  is  not  right  and  cannot  be  defended  on.  any  just  or  equitable 
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principle ;  yet  any  propositions  which  look  to  any  reduction  of  taxes  or  the  giving- 
of  any  relief  to  the  people  are  met  by  the  cry  of  •'  free  trade,"  and  that  an  assault  is- 
being  made  upon  the  great  American  system  of  protection 

Whence,  I  ask  again,  comes  tbe  authority  to  Congress  to  lay  any  duty  which 
does  not  look  simply  to  raising  revenue?  Congress  has  no  more  authority  under 
the  Constitution  to  take  money  from  me  which  it  does  not  need  for  the  Government, 
under  the  guise  of  a  revenue  law,  with  the  view  of  aiding  or  benefiting  some  other 
citizen  or  class  of  citizens,  than  it  has  to  take  my  horses,  mules,  sheep,  or  other  prop- 
erty for  a  like  purpose. 

According  to  the  logic  of  the  argument  of  protection  Congress  can  levy  a  tax 
upon  the  people  to  raise  $101,000,000,  of  which  one  million  will  go  into  the  Treasury 
as  taxes  and  the  remainine:  oae  hundred  millions  will  go  iut<i  the  pockets  of  a  bene- 
fited class.  Such  a  proposition,  I  submit,  is  monstrous.  Who  contends  that  the 
tariflT  is  not  a  tax?  I  have  heard  that  there  are  some  who  make  this  contention. 
Hear  the  great  Western  lawyer  and  orator,  Mr.  Storrs,  on  this  point.     He  said : 

Finally,  what  is  a  tariff?  It  is  a  tax.  It  is  nothing  less  and  nothing  but  a  tax.  It  is  a. 
tax  which  we  do  not  pay  to  the  Government :  for  where  protection  begins  revenue  ceases. 
The  cousuraer  is  impoverished,  the  Government  is  not  aided. 

This  is  an  honest  statement.  A  protective  tariff  laid  upon  four  thousand  articles 
of  daily  consumption  by  our  people  mean^  a  tax  laid  upon  these  articles,  not  for 
revenue,  not  for  any  purpose  of  government ;  for  as  quoted  above,  "where  protection 
begins  revenue  ceases."  I  have  heard  it  gravely  argued  here  and  elsewhere  that  the 
high  tariff  reduced  the  price  of  every  merchantable  commodity,  and  that  all  profits- 
are  raised  by  this  system.  If  this  be  true  it  opens  up  a  new  way  for  us  all  to  get  rich, 
and  it  is  to  be  recommended  as  a  popular  panacea  for  jwverty.  We  need  only  keep 
on  piling  up  taxes,  increase  the  protection,  make  the  tariff  altogether  prohibitory, 
place  restrictions  upon  trade  until  profits  are  carried  up  300  or  400  per  cent.,  and 
wheh  all  trade  has  ceased  eveiybody's  profits  will  he  increased. 

This  again  is  absurd.  Take  the  article  of  quinine  which  a  few  years  ago  was 
sold  under  a  high  duty.  Our  people  paid  $3. 50  per  ounce  for  it ;  the  tariff" was  taken, 
off,  and  did  this  "mei-chanlable  commodity"  go  higher  as  was  predicted?  On  the 
other  hand  it  retails  at  SO  cents  per  ounce.  When  it  was  sold  at  $8.50  per  ounce 
who  paid  it?  The  consumers  among  our  people.  A¥ho  got  the  benefit  of  the 
protection  on  it?  Only  two  or  three  manufacturers  in  the  United  States.  Wha 
gets  the  benefits  now  of  the  reduction  to  80  cents  per  ounce  ?  The  question 
answers  itself. 

Let  us  pursue  this  a  little  further.  To  the  manufacturer  the  protectionist  sayB, 
we  give  you  a  protective  tariflT,  that  you  may  get  higher  prices  for  your  goods ;  that 
is  the  avowed  object  of  it.  To  the  consumer  of  these  goods — the  farmer,  the 
lawyer,  the  mechanic,  the  doctor — he  says,  we  will  give  you  a  protective  tariff",  that 
you  may  get  goods  you  buy  of  the  manufacturer  cheaper.  And  to  the  laborer  he- 
says,  we  give  you  protective  tariff"  that  you  may  get  higher  wages  from  the  manu- 
facturer. And  the  people  believe  him  ia  each  case.  Let  us  suppose  the  object  of 
the  protective  tariff"  was  to  enable  lawyers  to  cliarge  larger  fees  for  their  legal  ser- 
vices, and  as  a  lawyer  I  was  to  say  to  my  clients,  you  ought  to  favor  this  law,_for 
while  it  enables  me  to  charge  you  lareer  fees  it  al  o  enables  you  to  get  my  servicer 
more  cheaply.  Let  the  miller  say  to  his  customers,  you  should  favor  this  law, 
because  it  enables  me  to  take  more  toll  from  you  and  at  the  same  time  give  you 
more  meal.  So  with  the  physician.  So  with  the  mechanic  who  builds  your  house- 
This  argument  would  not  work  at  all  in  any  of  these  cases,  but  just  apply  it  to  the 
manufacturer  and  it  acts  like  a  charm.    It  is  a  wonderful  antidote. 

WHAT  THE  TAX  PAYER  HAS  TO  BEAR. 

To  answer  further  the  contention  that  this  protective  tariff"  lessens  the  cost  of 
living  and  cheapens  goods  to  our  people,  I  will  insert  here  a  table  which  shows  the 
rate  of  tax  laid  upon  some  of  the  necessaries  of  life  which  enter  into  daily  consump- 
tion by  every  family  in  the  land,  I  care  not  how  rich  or  poor  they  may  be : 
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TARIFF  ON  CLOTnSS  AND  OTHER  ARTIOLES. 

cents.  cents. 

Men'ssuita  of  wool— on  pvory  dollar  you        iPen-Knivos 50 

tnve8Hn  a  suit  the  tariff  lakes ifl  .Voedlee 35 

Wnn'i  II  iir.-,i.>ry  iin<l  U'ulershlrts TSli'teel  pons 45 

('  ry  ami  URdorehirts 45  Paper 00 

^^  :ind  cap^ 75  Hazors • 55. 

\'.j..i    bilk  dress,  about 50  On  your  carpet.  If  made  of  druggets,  for 

Oloveij m.    evervdoilar 74 

Blankets 60  Carpet,  if  ma/ieof  tapestry 6& 

Alpaca  dresses ^ B^i  Furniture  (ask  G.  U.  dealers) 35 

Any  other  woolen  dressintr 70  Wall  paper 2& 

Scissors 4o  I  Window  curtains 45 

Brass  pins 80  <  Lookinar  glass 60 

Hair-pins 45  Ornaments 3&- 

TARIFF  ON  KITCHBNS. 

cents.  cents. 

On  every  dollar's  worth  of  iron  in  your 

stove  there  is  a  tariff  of    45 

Pots  and  kettles 58 


Copper  and  brass  utensils 45 

Crocke''y  of  the  commonest  kind 55 

Glassware,  cheapest  kind  46 


Table  cutlery  and  spoons 4> 

Pickled  and  salt  fish 35 

Salt 36 

Sup-ar 48 

Rice 12» 

Oranges  and  other  fruit 10- 


If  your  woolen  suit  cost  you  $10,  put  it  down  that  $4.80  of  that  cost  is  protective 
tariff  tax,  and  so  with  each  article  named  in  the  table.  So  the  laborin?  man,  the 
fajmer,  the  lawyer,  the  preacher,  the  physician,  the  mechanic,  everybody,  everr 
day,  everywhere  in  our  land  is  paying  lliis  tribute  under  the  present  tariff  laws.  It 
is  an  insidious  tax.     It  is  an  indirt^ct  tax. 

If  a  tax  collector  of  the  United  SUUes  stood  at  the  store  door  and  levied  and 
collected  the  t^ax  upon  every  article  set  forth  in  the  preceding  table  at  the  rate 
therein  set  fortti,  there  would  be  an  immediate  outcry,  r.nd  the  gentlemen  now  on 
this  floor  who  are  defending  with  their  might  the  present  rate  of  taxation  would 
change  their  position  on  this  question  or  they  would  be  retired  by  the  people  to  the 
shades  of  private  life  Wliile  thi^  i^  true,  the  very  people  who  would  rather  fight 
than  pay  such  a  tax  as  I  have  mentioned  to  a  tax-gatherer  at  the  store  door  will 
uncomplainingly  pay  higher  taxes  when  they  are  collected  by  the  storekeeper  in  the 
shape  of  iacreased  prices. 


XVH. 
THE  PAUPER  LABOR  ARGUMENT. 

AN    INSULT    TO   THE   FREE    AND    EFFICIENT    LABOR   WHICH    HAS   BUILT    UP    THIS 

COUNTRY   BY  ITS  HARD  TOIL. 

Bfpresentatlve  John  E.  Russell,  of  Masfochtuettg,  May  28. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  "  pauper  labor"  and  about  the  workingmen  of 
New  England — of  Mass-ichusetts,  for  iuHtance — being  unable  to  compete  with  it.  I 
scorn  that  arjumr-nt.  My  people  win  compete  witlj  the  labor  of  any  part  of  the 
world  if  they  have  a  free  field.  Let  me  give  you  an  instance  in  our  boot  and  shoe 
industry  whicli  will  prove  that.  A  few  years  ago  one  of  the  great  inventors  of  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  one  of  the  makers  of  those  magnificent  automatic  machines 
that  pUy  so  great  a  part  in  the  manufactures  of  our  day,  invented  and  took  out  let- 
ters patent  all  over  the  world  for  sewing  and  heeling  machines  whioli  turned  out  the 
handsomest  boots  and  shoes  that  can  be  made.    The  proprietors  of  those  machines 
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did  not  choose  to  sell  them  directly  to  the  manufacturers;  they  preferred  to  lease 
them,  their  use  being  paid  for  by  a  royalty  upon  each  boot  or  shoe  sewed  on  them, 
the  number  being  indicated  by  a  device  which  registered  it  upon  the  machine  itself. 

After  that  machine  was  started  in  this  country  they  went  over  to  Europe  with 
it  and  introduced  it  into  the  great  boot  and  shoe  manufacturing  establishments  not 
only  of  Great  Britain,  but  also  of  Germany,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  they  were 
very  much  surprised  to  find  that  their  royalties  from  the  machines  in  use  in  England 
reached  only  47  per  cent,  of  what  they  collected  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  They 
were  alarmed  and  suspicious.  They  knew  that  from  the  accurate  construction  of 
the  machine  and  the  certainty  of  its  registering  power  it  could  not  tell  any  He  about 
its  own  work ;  so  they  sent  over  one  of  the  ablest  men  in  Massachusetts  in  the 
examination  of  patent  matters  to  investigate. 

He  came  back  and  told  them  that  they  were  getting  an  honest  return  from  the 
foreign  boot  and  shoe-manufacturers,  and  that  the  explanation  was  that  the  best 
labor  of  England  could  not  produce  with  those  machines  more  than  47  per  cent,  of 
the  amount  of  work  thai  was  produced  by  the  Massachusetts  operatives  upon  the 
same  machine.  That  meant  that  the  American  mechanic,  with  his  enterprise  and 
his  ambition,  standing  at  those  machines  worked  more  hours  a  day  at  a  greater  rate 
of  speed  than  did  the  "  pauper  labor,"  as  it  is  called,  of  Great  Britain  ;  it  meant  that 
the  Englishman  quit  work  on  Saturday  afternoon  and  did  not-  come  back  to  work 
until  Tuesday  morning ;  it  meant  that  he  would  not  work  as  many  hours  or  stand 
to  his  work  as  well  as  the  Massachusetts  workman,  and  there  is  the  whole  difference 
between  "  pauper  labor  "  and  free  labor. 

now  THE  QUESTION  WAS  FORMEKLY  DEALT  WITH. 

Gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  House  declare  that  the  whole  prosperity  of 
this  country  is  founded  upon  the  tariff  of  47.10  per  cent.,  and,  so  far  as  I  understand 
their  position,  they  will  not  agree  that  one  jot  or  tittle  of  what  they  call  "  protec- 
tion "  in  that  regard  shall  be  touched  or  taken  away.  That  was  not  the  feeling  of 
our  people  in  old  times,  when  the  cotton  manufacturing  industries  of  Massachusetts 
were  establislied.  It  was  not  the  feeling  of  the  House  of  Representatives  when  it 
came  to  deal  with  the  question  of  a  great  surplus  in  1856. 

We  were  then  living  under  a  tariff  averaging  28  per  cent.,  the  tariff  of  1846, 
which  was  made  by  the  greatest  financier  that  this  country  had  seen  since  Alexan- 
der Hamilton.  I  mean  Robert  J.  Walker.  He  was  not  from  Arkansas ;  he  was  not 
from  Texas ;  he  was  not  from  Kentucky ;  but  he  happened  to,be  from  Mississippi, 
and  yet  Ihe  tariff  which  the  Mississippian  made  brought  prosperity  to  the  country. 
So  we  may  be  permitted  to  hope  that  a  tariff  made  in  part  by  a  Texan  (Mr.  Mills) 
may  produce  the  same  result.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  1857,  when  the  country  had 
a  large  surplus  and  we  were  living  under  a  tariff  of  28  per  cent.,  the  manufacturers 
of  New  England,  and  especially  of  Massachusetts,  came  to  this  House  and  asked 
for  a  reduction  of  the  tariff.  That  reduction  was  21  per  cent.,  and  if  the  gentleman 
from  Maine  will  look  back  at  the  record  of  that  time  he  will  see  nine  members  of 
Congress,  the  whole  delegation  in  this  House,  and  the  two  Senators  voted  with  the 
solid  South  to  reduce  that  to  21  per  cent.  I  regret  they  were  not  followed  by  all  of 
New  England. 

In  1871  the  Treasury  showed  pretty  much  the  same  condition  we  have  to-day. 
There  was  a  surplus  of  $100,000,000.  Under  the  administration  of  General  Grant 
the  President  repeatedly  advised  the  reduction  of  the  tariff,  and  no  man  howled  free 
trade  when  he  made  such  recommendations  to  Congress.  What  did  the  House  do  at 
that  time  ?  What  did  the  Republican  party  in  charge  of  the  affairs  of  Congress  at  that 
time  do  ?  Did  they  pass  a  bill  in  favor  of  cheap  whiskey  and  cheap  tobacco  ?  Did 
they  pass  a  tariff  taking  off  revenue  taxes  and  leaving  all  the  taxes  on  the  common 
articles  of  consumption  ?  No,  Mr.  Chairman,  not  a  bit  of  it ;  but  they  passed  a  bill 
to  reduce  the  tariff,  and  they  did  reduce  the  tariff  under  the  lead  of  another  Massa- 
chusetts man,  Mr.  Dawes,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  who 
brought  in  a  bill  .similar  to  that  which  you  laughed  away  from  the  doors  of  the 
House  when  proposed  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  by  its  chairman,  Mr. 
Morrison,  a  horizontal  reduction  of  10  per  cent. 
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CHAPTER  XLVIII. 
THE  PROTECTION  OF  NATIONAL  HONOR. 


THE  MESSAGE  OP  PRESIDENT   CLEVELAND  ON  THE  QUESTION  OF 
RETALIATING  UPON  CANADA. 


To  the  Congress : — Tlie  rejection  by  the  Senate  of  t\\6  treaty  lately  negotiated 
for  tbe  settlement  and  adjustment  of  the  differences  existing  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  concerning  the  rights  and  privileges  of  American  fisher- 
men in  the  ports  and  waters  of  British  North  America,  seems  to  justify  a  survey  of 
the  condition  to  which  the  pending  qupstion  is  thus  remitted. 

The  treaty  upon  this  subject  concluded  in  1818.  through  disagreeements  as  to 
the  meaning  of  its  terms,  has  been  a  fruitful  source  of  irritation  and  trouble.  Our 
citizens  engaged  in  fishing  enterprises  in  waters  adjacent  to  Canada,  have  been  sub- 
jected to  numerous  vexatious  interferences  and  annoyances,  their  vessels  have  been 
seized  upon  pretexts  which  appeared  to  be  entirely  inadmissible,  and  they  have 
been  otherwise  treated  by  the  Canadian  authorities  and  officials  in  a  manner  inex- 
cusably harsh  and  oppressive. 

This  conduct  has  been  justified  by  Great  Britain  and  Canada,  by  tAe  claim  that 
the  treaty  of  1818  permitted  it,  and  upon  the  ground  that  it  was  necessary  to  the 
proper  protection  of  Canadian  interests.  We  deny  that  treaty  agreements  justify 
these  acts,  and  we  further  maintain  that,  aside  from  any  treaty  restraints,  of  disputed 
interpretation,  the  relative  positions  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  as  near  neigh- 
bors, the  growth  of  our  joint  commerce,  the  development  and  prosperity  of  both 
countries,  which  amicable  relations  sarely  guarantee,  and  above  all,  the  liberality 
always  extended  by  the  United  States  to  the  people  of  Canada,  furnished  motives 
for  kindness  and  consideration  higher  and  better  than  treaty  covenants. 

AVhile  keenly  sensitive  to  all  that  was  exasperating  in  the  condition,  and  bv 
no  means  indisposed  to  support  the  just  complaints  of  our  injured  citizens,  I  still 
deemed  it  my  duty  for  the  preservation  of  important  American  interests  which  were 
directly  involved,  and  in  view  of  all  the  details  of  the  situation,  to  attempt  by  nego- 
tiation to  remedy  existing  wrongs  and  to  finally  terminate,  by  a  fair  and  just  treaty, 
these  ever  recurring  causes  of  ditficulty. 

I  fully  believe  that  the  treaty  just  rejected  by  the  Senate  was  well  suited  to  the 
exigency,  and  that  its  provisions  were  adequate  for  our  security  in  the  future  from 
vexatious  incidents  and  for  the  promotion  of  friendly  neighborhood  and  intimacy, 
without  sacrificing  in  the  least  our  national  pride  or  dignity. 

I  am  quite  conscious  that  neither  my  opinion  of  the  value  of  the  rejected  treaty 
nor  the  motives  which  prompted  its  negotiation,  are  of  importance  in  the  light  of  the 
judgment  of  the  Senate  thereupon.  But  it  is  of  importance  to  note  that  this  treaty 
has  been  rejected  without  any  apparent  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  to  alter 
or  amend  its  provisions,  and  with  the  evident  intention,  not  wanting  expression, 
that  no  negotiation  should  at  present  be  concluded  touching  the  matter  at  issue. 
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The  co-operation  necessary  for  the  adjustment  of  the  longstanding  national 
difierencee  with  -which  we  have  to  deal,  by  methods  of  conference  and  agreement, 
having  thus  been  declined,  I  am  by  no  means  disposed  to  abandon  the  interests  and 
the  rights  of  our  people  in  the  premises,  or  to  neglect  their  grievances  ;  and  I  there- 
fore turn  to  the  contemplation  of  a  plan  of  retaliation  as  a  mode,  which  still  remains, 
of  treating  the  situation. 

I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  gravity  of  the  responsibility  assumed  in  adopting 
this  line  of  conduct,  nor  do  I  fail  in  the  least  to  appreciate  its  serious  consequences. 
It  will  be  impossible  to  injure  our  Canadian  neighbors  by  retaliatory  measures  with- 
out inflicting  some  damage  upon  our  own  citizens.  This  results  from  our  proximity, 
our  community  of  interests,  and  the  inevitable  commingling  of  the  business  enter- 
prises which  have  been  developed  by  mutual  activity. 

Plainly  stated,  the  policy  of  national  retaliation  manifestly  embraces  the  inflic- 
tion of  the  greatest  harm  .uptm  those  who  have  injured  us,  with  the  least  possible 
damage  to  ourselves.  There  is  also  an  evident  propriety  as  well  as  an  invitation  to 
moral  support,  found  in  visiting  upon  the  ofi'ending  party  the  same  measure  or  kind 
of  treatment  of  which  we  complain,  and  as  far  as  possible  within  the  same  lines. 
And  above  all  things  the  plan  of  retaliation,  if  entered  upon,  should  be  thorough  and 
vigorous. 

CONGRESS  APPEALED  TO  FOR  ADDITIONAL  POWER. 

These  considerations  lead  me  at  thi%time  to  invoke  the  aid  and  counsel  of  the 
Congress  and  its  support  in  such  a  further  grant  of  power  as  seems  to  me  necessary 
and  desirable  to  render  effective  the  policy  I  have  indicated. 

The  Congress  has  already  passed  a  law,  which  received  Executive  assent  on  the 
third  day  of  March,  1887,  providing  that  in  case  American  fishing  vessels  being  or 
visiting  in  the  waters,  or  at  any  of  the  ports  of  the  British  Dominions  of  North 
America,  should  be,  or  lately  have  been,  deprived  of  the  rights  to  which  they  were 
entitled  by  treaty  or  law,  or  if  they  were  denied  certain  other  privileges  therein 
specified,  or  vexed  and  harassed  in  ttie  enjoyment  of  the  same,  the  President  might 
deny  to  vessels  and  their  masters  and  crews  of  the  British  Dominions  of  North  Amer- 
ica any  entrance  into  the  waters,  ports  or  harbors  of  the  United  States,  and  also  deny 
entry  into  any  port  or  place  of  the  United  States  of  any  product  of  said  Dominions, 
or  other  goods  coming  from  said  Dominion  to  the  United  States. 

While  I  shall  not  hesitate  upon  proper  occasion  to  enforce  this  act,  it  would 
seem  to  be  unnecessary  to  suggest  that,  if  such  enforcement  is  limited  in  such  a 
manner  as  shall  result  in  the  least  possible  injury  to  our  own  people,  the  efiect 
would  probably  be  entirely  inadequate  to  the  accomphshment  of  the  purpose 
desired. 

I  deem  it  my  duty,  therefore,  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Congress  to  certain  par- 
ticulars in  the  action  of  the  authorities  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  in  addition  to 
the  general  allegations  already  made,  which  appear  to  be  in  such  marked  contrast 
to  the  liberal  and  friendly  disposition  of  our  country  as  in  my  opinion  to  call  for  such 
legislation  as  will,  upon  the  principles  already  stated,  properly  supplement  the 
power  to  inaugurate  retaliation  already  vested  in  the  Executive. 

Actuated  by  the  generous  and  neighborly  spirit  which  has  characterized  our 
legislation,  our  tariff"  laws  have  since  1866  been  so  far  waived  in  favor  of  Canada  as 
to  allow  free  of  duty  the  transit  across  the  territory  of  the  United  States  of  property 
arriving  at  our  ports  and  destined  to  Canada,  or  exported  from  Canada  to  other 
foreign  countries. 

When  the  treaty  of  Washington  was  negotiated  in  1871  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  having  for  itt  object  very  largely  the  modification  of  the 
treaty  of  1818,  the  privilegres  above  referred  to  were  made  reciprocal  and  given  in 
return  by  Canada  to  the  United  States  in  the  following  language,  contained  in  the 
twenty-ninth  article  of  said  treaty : 

'•It  i8  agreed  that,  for  the  terra  of  years  mentioned  in  article  thirty-three  of  this  treaty, 
goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  arriving  at  the  ports  of  New  York,  Boston  and  Portland,  and 
any  other  ports  in  the  United  States  which  have  been  or  may,  from  time  to  time,  be  spe- 
cially designated  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  destined  for  Her  Britannic 
Majesty's  Possessions  in  North  America,  may  be  entered  at  the  proper  custom-house  and 
conveyed  in  transit,  without  the  payment  of  duties,  through  the  territory  of  the  United 
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States,  under  such  rules.  roffulHtions  and  conditions  for  the  protection  of  the  revenue  ■» 
the  (lovornment  of  the  United  States  may  from  tlms  to  time  prescribe  ;   and  under  like 
iMtlons,  and  ef.'nditions.groods.  waresor  merchandise  may  be  conveyed  In  transit, 
paynioiit  of  duties  from  such  Fo68<*88ions  through  the  territory  of  the  United 
xport  from  th  •  said  ports  of  the  Unltod  States, 
'li  is  further  nfirrccd  that,  for  the  like  period,  tfoods,  wares,  or  merchandise  arrlvlnfir  at 
any  of  rho  ports  of  Ilor  Hritaunlc  Mnjesiy's  Possessions  in  North  America,  and  destined 
for  the  United  States,  may  bo  entered  at  the  proper  cuftom-house  and  conveyed  in  transit 
without  the  ixijmen'  of  duties,  through  tbciiald  Possessious,  under  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions and  conditions  for  the  protection  of  the  revenue  as  the  Governments  of  the  said  Pos- 
sessions may  from  time  to  time  prescribe;  and,  under  like  rules,  and  reprulations,  and  con- 
ditions, goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  may  be  conveyed  in  transit,  without  payment  of 
duties,  from  the  United  States  through  the  said  Possessions  to  other  places  in  the  United 
States,  or  for  export  from  ports  in  the  said  Possessions." 

SUSPENDING  THE  RIGHT  OF  TRANSIT. 

In  the  year  1886  notice  was  received  by  the  representatives  of  our  Government 
that  our  fishermen  would  no  longer  be  allowed  to  ship  their  fish  in  bond  and  free  of 
duty  through  Canadian  territory  to  this  country ;  and  ever  since  that  time  such  ship- 
ment has  been  denied. 

The  privilege  of  such  shipment  wljich  had  been  extended  to  our  fishermen,  was 
a  most  important  one,  allowing  them  to  spend  the  time  upon  the  fishing-grounds 
which  would  otherwise  be  devoted  to  a  voyage  home  with  their  catch,  and  doubling- 
their  opportunities  for  profitably  prosecuting  their  vocation. 

In  forbidding  the  transit  of  the  catch  of  our  fishermen  over  their  territory  in 
bond  and  free  of  duty,  the  Canadian  authorities  deprived  us  of  the  only  facility 
dependent  upon  their  concession,  and  for  wliich  we  could  supply  no  substitute. 

The  value  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  of  the  privilege  of  transit  for  the:r  exports 
and  imports  across  our  territory,  and  to  and  from  our  ports,  though  great  in  every 
respect,  will  be  better  appreciated  when  it  is  remembered  that,  for  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  each  year,  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  which  constitutes  the  direct  avenue  of 
foreign  commerce  leading  to  Canada,  is  closed  by  ice. 

During  the  last  six  years  the  imports  and  exports  of  British  Canadian  Provinces 
carried  across  our  territory  under  the  privileges  granted  by  our  laws,  amounted  in 
value  to  about  two  hundred  and  seventy  millions  of  dollars,  nearly  all  of  which 
were  goods  dutiable  under  our  tariff  laws,  by  far  the  larger  part  of  this  traffic  con- 
sisting of  exchanges  of  goods  between  Great  Britain  and  her  American  provinces 
brought  to  and  carried  from  our  ports  in  their  own  vessels. 

The  treaty  stipulation  entered  into  by  our  government  was  in  harmony  with 
laws  which  were  then  on  our  statute  book,  and  are  still  in  force. 

I  recommend  immediate  legislative  action  conferring  upon  the  Executive  the- 
power  to  suspend  by  proclamation  the  operation  of  all  laws  and  regulations  permit- 
ting the  transit  of  goods,  wares,  and  merchandiee  in  bond  across  or  over  the  territory^ 
of  the  United  States  to  or  from  Canada. 

There  need  be  no  hesitation  in  suspending  these  laws  arising  from  the  supposi- 
tion that  their  continuation  is  secnred  by  treaty  obligations,  for  it  seems  quite  plain 
that  article  twenty  nine  of  the  treaty  of  1871,  which  was  the  only  article  incorj^o- 
rating  such  laws,  terminated  the  first  day  of  July,  1885. 

The  article  itself  declares  that  its  provisions  shall  be  in  force  "for  the  term  of 
years  mentioned  in  article  thirty-three  of  this  treaty."  Turning  to  article  thirty- 
three  we  find  no  mention  of  the  twenty-ni nth  article,  but  only  a  provision  that  arti- 
cles eighteen  t(^  twenty-five,  inclusive,  and  article  thirty  shall  take  effect  as  soon  as 
the  laws  required  to  carry  them  into  operation  shall  be  passed  by  the  legislative 
bodies  of  the  different  counlrie*  concerned,  and  that  "they  shall  remain  in  force  for 
the  period  of  ten  years  from  the  date  at  which  they  may  come  into  operation,  and 
further  until  the  expiration  of  two  years  after  eitber  of  tlie  high  contracting  parties 
shall  have  given  notice  to  the  other  of  its  wish  to  terminate  the  same." 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  "term  of  years  mentioned  in  article  thirty-three," 
referred  to  in  article  twenty-nine  as  thelimit  of  its  duration,  means  the  period  during 
which  articles  eighteen  to  twenty -five,  inclusive,  and  article  thirty,  commonly  calletl 
the  "fishery  articles,"  should  continue  in  force  under  the  language  of  said  article 
thirty- three. 
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That  the  Joint  High  Commissioners  who  negotiated  the  treaty  so  understood 
and  intended  the  phrase,  is  certain,  for  in  a  statement  containing  an  account  of  their 
negotiations,  prepared  under  their  supervision  and  approved  by  them,  we  find  the 
following  entry  on  the  subject : 

"The  transit  question  was  discussed,  and  it  was  agreed  that  any  settlement  that  might 
be  made  should  include  a  reciprocal  arrangement  in  that  respect  for  the  period  for  which 
the  fishery  articles  should  be  in  force." 

In  addition  to  this  very  satisfactory  evidence  supporting  this  construction  of 
the  language  of  article  twenty  nine,  it  will  be  found  that  the  law  passed  by  Congress 
to  carry  the  treaty  into  effect  furnishes  conclusive  proof  of  the  correctness  of  such 
construction. 

THE  UNDOUBTED  RIGHT  OF  THE    UNITED   STATES  TO  TAKE  THIS  ACTION. 

This  law  was  passed  March  1, 1873,  and  is  entitled  "An  act  to  carry  into  effect 
the  provisions  of  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  signed  in 
the  city  of  "Washington  the  eighth  day  of  May,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one, 
relating  to  the  fisheries."  After  providing  in  its  first  and  second  sections  for  put- 
ting in  operation  articles  eighteen  to  twenty-five,  inclusive,  and  article  thirty  of  the 
treaty,  the  third  section  is  devoted  to  article  twenty-nine  as  follows : 

"SECnoN  3.  That  from  the  date  of  the  President's  proclamation  authorized  by  tho 
first  section  of  ihis  act,  and  so  long  as  the  articles  eighteenth  to  twenty-fifth,  inclusive,  and 
artlel"  thirtieth  of  said  treaty  shall  remain  in  force  according  to  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  article  thirty-third  of  said  treaty,  all  goods,  wares  and  merchandise  arriving,  etc.,  etc."— 

following  in  the  remainder  of  the  section  the  precise  words  of  the  stipulation  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  as  contained  in  article  twenty -nine,  which  I  have 
already  fully  quoted. 

Here,  then,  is  a  distinct  enactment  of  the  Congress  limiting  the  duration  of 
this  article  of  the  treaty  to  the  time  that  articles  eighteen  to  twenty-five,  inclusive, 
and  article  thirty,  should  continue  in  force.  That  in  fixing  such  limitation  it  but 
gave  the  meaning  of  the  treaty  itself,  is  indicated  by  the  fiict  that  its  purpose  is 
■declared  to  be  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  treaty,  and  by  the  further 
■fact  that  this  law  appears  to  have  been  submitted  before  the  promulgation  of  the 
treaty  to  certain  members  of  the  Joint  High  Commission  representing  both  countries, 
and  met  with  no  objection  or  dissent. 

There  appearing  to  be  no  conflict  or  inconsistency  between  the  treaty  and 
the  act  of  tlie  Congress  las';  cited,  it  is  not  necessary  to  invoke  the  well  settled 
principle  that  in  such  conflict  the  statute  governs  the  question. 

In  any  event,  and  whether  the  law  of  1873  construes  the  treaty  or  governs  it, 
section  twenty-nine  of  such  treaty,  I  have  no  doubt,  terminated  with  the  proceedings 
talien  by  our  Government  lo  terminate  articles  eighteen  to  t«fenty-five,  inclusive, 
and  article  thirty  of  the  treaty.  These  proceedings  had  their  inception  in  a  joint 
resolution  of  Congress  passed  May  8, 1883,  declaring  that  in  the  judgment  of  Con- 
gress these  articles  ought  to  be  terminated,  and  directing  the  President  to  give  the 
notice  to  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  provided  for  in  article  thirty-thrae  of  the 
treaty.  Such  notice  having  been  given  two  years  prior  to  the  first  day  of  July, 
1885,  the  articles  mentioned  were  absolutely  terminated  on  the  last-named  day, 
and  with  them  article  twenty -nine  was  also  terminated. 

If  by  any  language  used  in  the  joint  resolution  it  was  inten'ied  to  relieve 
section  three  of  the  act  of  1873  embodying  article  twenty-nine  of  the.treaty  _  from 
its  own  limitations,  or  to  save  the  article  itself,  I  am  entirely  satisfied  that  the  inten- 
tion miscarried. 

But  statutes  granting  to  the  people  of  Canada  the  valuable  privileges  of  transit 
for  their  goods  from  our  ports  and  over  our  soil,  which  had  been  passed  prior  to 
the  making  of  the  treaty  of  1871  and  independently  of  it,  remained  in  force  ;  and 
■ever  since  the  abrogation  of  the  treaty,  and  notwithstanding  the  refusal  of  Canada 
to  permit  our  fishermen  to  send  their  fish  to  their  home  market  through  her  terri- 
tory in  bond,  the  people  of  that  Dominion  have  enjoyed  without  diminution  the 
advantages  of  our  liberal  and  generous  laws. 
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THE  PRINCIPLES  UPON  WHICH  RETALIATION  18  BASED. 

Without  haslng  our  complaint  upon  a  violation  of  treaty  obligationB,  it  is 
nevertheless  true  that  such  refusal  of  transit  and  the  otlier  injurious  acts  which 
have  been  recited  conetitute  a  provoking  ineistance  upon  the  rights  neither  mitigated 
by  the  amenities  of  national  intercourse  nor  modified  by  the  recognition  of  our 
liberality  and  generous  considerations. 

The  history  of  events  connected  with  this  subject  makes  it  manifest  that  the 
Canadian  Government  can,  if  so  disposed,  administer  its  laws  and  piotect  the  inter- 
ests of  its  people  without  manifestation  of  unfriendliness,  and  without  the 
unneighborly  treatment  of  our  fishing  vessels  of  which  we  have  justly  complained  ; 
and  whatever  is  done  on  our  part  should  be  done  in  the  hope  that  the  disposition 
of  the  Canadian  Government  may  remove  the  occasion  of  a  resort  to  the  additional 
Executive  power  now  sought  through  legislative  action. 

I  am  satisfied  that  upon  the  princiijles  which  should  govem  retaliation  our 
intercourse  and  relations  with  the  Dominion  of  Canada  furnish  no  better  oppor- 
tunity for  its  application  than  is  suggested  by  the  conditions  herein  presented ;  and 
that  it  could  not  be  more  effectively  inaugurated  than  under  the  power  of  suspen- 
sion recommended- 

While  I  have  expressed  my  clear  conviction  upon  the  question  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  section  twenty -nine  of  the  treaty  of  1871, 1  of  course  fully  concede  the 
power  and  the  duty  of  the  Congress,  in  contemplating  legislative  action,  to  construe 
the  terms  of  any  treaty  stipulation  which  might,  upon  any  possible  consideration 
of  good  faith,  limit  such  action  ;  and  likewise  the  peculiar  propriety  in  the  case 
here  presented  of  its  interpretation  of  its  own  language  as  contained  in  the  laws 
of  1873  putting  in  operation  said  treaty,  and  of  1883  directing  the  termination 
thereof;  and  if  in  the  deliberate  judgment  of  Congress  any  restraint  to  the  proposed 
legislation  exists,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  expeaiency  of  its  early  removal  will 
be  recognized. 

THE  NAVIGATION  OV   THE  GREAT  LAKES. 

I  desire,  also,  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Congress  to  another  subject  involving 
such  wrongs  and  unfair  treatment  to  our  citizens  as,  in  my  opinion,  require  prompt 
action. 

The  navigation  of  the  great  lakes,  and  the  immense  business  and  carrying  trade 
growing  out  of  the  same,  have  been  treated  broadly  and  liberally  by  the  United 
States  Government,  and  made  free  to  all  mankind,  while  Canadian  railroads  and 
navigation  companies  share  in  our  country's  transportation  upon  terms  as  favorable 
as  are  accorded  to  our  own  citizens. 

The  canals  and  other  public  works  built  and  maintained  by  the  Government 
along  the  lino  of  the  lakes  are  made  free  to  all. 

In  contrast  to  this  condition,  and  evincing  a  narrow  and  ungenerous  commer- 
cial spirit,  every  lock  and  canal  which  is  a  public  work  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
is  subject  to  tolls  and  charges. 

By  article  twenty-seven  of  the  treaty  of  1871  provision  was  made  to  secure  to 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  the  use  of  the  Welland,  St.  Lawrence,  and  other 
canals  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  on  terms  of  equality  with  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Dominion,  and  to  also  secure  to  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  the  use  of  the  St. 
Clair  Flats  Canal  on  terms  of  equality  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States. 
The  equality  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  Dominion  which  we  were  promised 
in  the  use  of  the  canals  of  Canada  did  not  secure  to  us  freedom  from  tolls  in  their 
navigation,  but  we  had  a  right  to  expect  that  we,  being  Americans  and  interested  in 
American  commerce,  would  be  no  more  burdened  in  regard  to  the  same  than  Cana- / 
dians  engaged  in  their  own  trade;  and  the  whole  spirit  of  the  concession  made  was, 
or  should  have  been,  that  merchandise  and  property  transported  to  an  Americar 
market  through  these  canals  should  not  be  enhanced  in  its  cost  by  tolls  many  timf 
higher  than  such  as  were  carried  to  an  adjoining  Canadian  market.    All  our  citizer 
produceis  and  consumers,  as  well  as  vessel- owners,  were  to  enjoy  the  equal 
promised. 
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And  yet  evidence  has  for  some  time  been  before  the  Congress,  furnished  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  showing  that  while  the  tolls  charged  in  the  first  instance 
are  the  same  to  all,  such  vessels  and  cargoes  as  are  destined  to  certain  Canadian 
ports  are  allowed  a  refund  of  nearly  the  entire  tolls,  while  those  bound  for  Ameri-  • 
can  ports  are  not  allowed  any  such  advantage. 

To  promise  equality,  and  then  in  practice  make  it  conditional  upon  our  vessels 
doing  Canadian  business  instead  of  their  own,  is  to  fulfill  a  promise  with  the  shadow 
of  performance. 

A   GOVERNMENT  MUST  PROTECT  ITS  OWN  CITIZENS. 

I  recommend  that  such  legislative  action  be  taken  as  will  give  Canadian  vessels 
navigating  our  canals,  and  tlieir  cargoes,  precisely  the  advantages  granted  to  our 
vessels  and  cargoes  upon  Canadian  canals,  and  that  the  same  be  measured  by  exactly 
the  same  rule  of  discrimination. 

The  course  which  I  have  outlined  and  the  recommendations  made  relate  to  the 
honor  and  dignity  of  our  country  and  the  protection  and  preservation  of  the  rights 
and  interests  of  all  our  people.  A  government  does  but  half  its  duty  when  it  pro- 
tects its  citizens  at  home  and  permits  them  to  be  imposed  upon  and  humiliated  by 
the  unfair  and  over-rfeaching  disposition  of  other  nations.  If  we  invite  our  people 
to  rely  upon  arrangements  made  for  their  benefit  abroad,  we  should  see  to  it  that 
they  are  not  deceived  ;  and  if  we  are  generous  and  liberal  to  a  neighboring  country 
our  people  should  reap  the  advantage  of  it  by  a  return  of  liberality  and  generosity. 

These  are  subjects  which  partisanship  should  not  disturb  or  confuse.  Let  us 
survey  the  ground  calmly  and  moderately,  and  having  put  aside  other  means  of 
settlement,  if  we  enter  upon  the  policy  of  retaliation  let  us  pursue  it  firmly,  with  a 
determination  only  to  subserve  the  interests  of  our  people  and  maintain  the  high 
standard  and  the  becoming  pride  of  American  citizenship. 

GROVER  CLEVELAND. 
Executive  Mansion, 

August  23, 1888. 
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PRESIDENTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Name. 


George  Washington.. 

George  ■WaahiDgton. 

John  Adams 

Thomas  Jefferson  .... 

Thomas  Jefferson 

James  Madison 

James  Madison 

James  Monroe 

•James  Monroe 

John  Quincy  Adams. 
Andrew  Jackson 

Andrew  Jackson 

Martin  Van  Buren.... 

Wm.  H.  Harrison* 

John  Tylor 

James  K.  Polk 

Zachary  Taylor* 

Millard  Fillmore 

Franklin  Pierce 

James  Buchanan 

Abraham  Lincoln 

Abraham  Lincoln*.... 

Andrew  Johnson 

Ulysses  S.  Grant 

Ulysses  S.  Grant 

Kutherford  B.  Hayes. 
James  A-  Garfield* .... 

Chester  A.  Arthur 

Grover  Cleveland 


Qualified. 


April  30,  1789  I 
March  4,  1793  ( 
March  4,  1797 
March  4,  1801  > 
March  4,  1805  f 
March  4,  1809  i 
March  4,  1813  f 
March  4,  1817  (. 
March  5.  1831  j 
March  4,  1835 
March  4,  1839  I 
March  4.  1833  j 
March  4,  1837 
March  4,  1841 
April    6,  1841 
March  4,  1845 
March  5,  1849 
July     9,  1850 
March  4,  1853 
March  4,  1857 
March  4,  1861 ) 
March  4,  18&5  f 
April  15,  1865 
March  4,  1869  I 
March  4,  1873  f 
March  5,  1877 
March  4,  1881 
Sep't  38,  1881 
March  4,  1885 


BOBN. 


Feb.  23,  1733 
Oct.  19,  1735 
April  3,  1743 
March  5,  1751 

April  38,  1758 
July  11,  1767 
Mar.  15,  1767 
Dec.  5,  1783 
Feb.  9,  1773 
Mar.  39,  1790 
Nov.  3,  1795 
Nov.  34,  1784 
Jan.  7,  180O 
Nov.  33,  1804 
April  33,  1791 

Feb.  13,  1809 

Dec.  39,  1808 
April  37,  1822 

Oct,  4,  1823 

Nov.  19,  1831 

Oct.  5,  1830 

Mar.  18,  1837 


Died. 


Dec.  14,  1799 

July  4,  1836 

July  4,  183(5 

June  28,  1836 

July  4,  1831 
Feb.  33,  1848 
June  8,  1845 
July  24,  1862 
April  4,  1841 
Jan.  17,  1862 
June  15,  1849 
July  9,  1850 
March  8,  1874 
Oct.  8,- 1869 
June     1,  1868 

April  15,  1865 
July  30,  1875 
July    33,  1885 

Sept.  19,  1881 
June  18,  1888 


*Died  In  office. 


VICE-PKESIDENTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Name. 


Qualified,     i  Born.  Died 


John  Adams 

John  Adams 

Thomas  Jefferson  . . . . 

Aaron  Burr 

George  Clinton 

George  Clinton* 

Elbridge  Gtrry* 

Daniel  D.  Tompkins.. 
Daniel  D.Tompkins.. 

John  C.  Calhoun 

John  C.  Calhount 

Martin  Van  Buren — 
Kichard  M.  Johnson.. 

John  Tyler§ 

George  M.  Dallas 

Millard  Fillmore! 

William  R.  King* 

John  C.  Breckenridge 

Hannibal  Hamlin 

Andrew  Johnson§  .... 

Schuyler  Colfax 

Henry  Wilson* 

William  A.  Wheeler... 
Chester  A.  Arthurg. . . 


June  3, 
D.-C.  3, 
March  4, 
March  4, 
March  4, 
March  4, 
March  4, 
March  4, 
March  4, 
March  4, 
March  4, 
March  4, 
March  4, 
March  4, 
March  4, 
March  5, 
March  4, 
March  4, 
March  4, 
March  4, 
March  4, 
March  4, 
March  5, 
March  4, 


17891 

1793  f 

1797 

1801 

18061 

1809  f 

1813 

18171 

1835  f 

18i5(. 

3839  f 

1833 

1837 

1841 

1845 

1849 

1853 

ia57 

1861 
1865 
1869 
1873 
1877 
1881 


1735 

1743 
1756 

1739 

1744 

1744 

1783 

1782 
1780 
1790 
1792 
1800 
1786 
182il 
1809 
1808 
1823 
1813 
1819 


1826 

1826 
1836 

1813 

1814 

1825 

1850 

1862 
1850 
1862 
1864 
1869 
1853 
1875 

1875 
1885 
1875 
1887 


♦Died  In  office.    ^Resigned  the  Vice-Presidency.    §Became  President. 
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OONQRBSSIONAL  REPRESENTATION  OF  THE  STATES. 

1.  Ratio  or  RKPBKSENTATiyBS  and  Population. 

By  Constitution  1789 Oneto30,000 

"    Firet  Census,  from  March  4th,  1793 "   33,000 

"    Second    "         "          "         "    1803 "    33,000 

"    Third '    1813 "    35,000 

"    Fourth    "         "          "         "    1823 "    40,000 

"    Fifth       ' 1833 "    47,700 

"    Sixth       "        '    1843 "    70.680 

♦♦    Seventh"        "          "        "    1853  "    93,423 

"    Eighth     "         "           "         "    1863 **127,381 

"    Ninth      "         "          "         "    1873 "131,426 

"    Tenth '    1883 "154,385 


II.     REPBBBENTATiyBS  FROM  EACH  STATB  UNDS^  EAOM  CENSTTS. 


States. 


Connecticut 

Delaware 

Georgia 

Maryland 

Massachusetts... 
New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

Now  York » 

North  Carolina-. 
Pennsylvania.... 
Rhode  Island.... 
South  Carolina.. 

Virginia 

Kentucky 

Vermont 

Tennessee 

Ohio 

Alabama 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Arkansas 

Michigan 

California 

Florida 

Iowa 

Minnesota 

Oregon 

Texas 

Wisconsin 

Kansas < 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

Colorado 

West  Virginia... 


Whole  number I    65 


•W3 

as 


105 


20 

6 

6 

.27 

13 

23 

2 

9 

23 

10 

6 

6 

6 


141    I  181 


-*  (3 


5S 


6 

1 

9 

8 

12 

5 

6 

40 

13 

23 

2 

9 

21 

13 

5 

13 

19 

5 

3 

7 

3 

8 


213    I  240 


•SS 


4 
1 
« 
6 

10 
4 
5 

34 
9 

24 
2 
7 

15 

10 
4 

11 

21 
7 
7 

10 
4 
7 
4 
5 
1 
8 


4 
1 
8 
6 

11 
3 
6 

33 
8 

25 
2 
6 

13 

10 
3 

10 

21 
7 
9 

11 
4 
6 
5 
7 
2 
4 
2 
1 
2 
2 
1 
2 
3 


223      237 


4 
1 
7 
5 

10 
3 
5 

31 
7 

24 
2 
4 

11 
9 
3 
8 

19 
6 

14 

11 
6 
5 
6 
9 
3 
6 
3 
1 
6 
2 
1 
4 
6 
1 
1 
1 


243      298 


A  9 


4 

1 
9 
8 

11. 
3 
7 

33 
8 

27 
2 
5 
9 

10 
3 

10 

20 
8 

19 

13 
6 
6 
6 

13 
4 
9 
4 
8 
9 
3 
1 
6 
8 
3 
1 
1 
1 
8 


I 


u 


K 

1 
10 

6 
12 

2 
.7 
8< 

B 
28 

a 

ID 
U 
2 

m 

21 
8 

20 

13 
6 
4 
7 

14 
6 

11 
6 
S 

11 
5 
1 

11 
9 
7 
8 
1 
1 
4 


41 
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THE  PBESIDENTIAL   ELECTION. 

The  Presidential  election  will  take  place  on  Tuesday,  November  6, 1888.  The  Constitu- 
tion prescribes  that  each  State  shall  appoint,  in  such  manner  as  the  Legislature  thereof 
may  direct,  a  number  of  electors  equal  to  the  whole  number  of  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives to  which  the  State  may  be  entitled  in  Congi-ess.  For  the  election  this  year  the  electors 
by  States  will  be  as  follows : 


States. 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut.... 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 


Electoral        Sta'es.  Electoral 

Vote.  Vote. 

10  Missouri 16 

7  Nebraska 5 

Nevada 3 

New  Hamphire 4 

New  Jersey g 

New  York 36 

North  Carolina 11 

Ohio 23 

Oregon 3 

Pennsylvania 30 

Rhode  Island , i 

South  Carolina 9 

Tennessee 12 

Texas 13 

Vermont 4 

Virginia 13 

West  Virginia 6 

Wisconsin 11 

Total •.. 401 

a  choice,  201. 


Necessary 
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POPULAR  YOTB  FOB  PRESIDENT,  1884. 

A  table  showing  the  vote  by  States  for  each  of  the  four  leading  oandidates  for  Presi- 
dent, the  plurality  received,  the  a^rgregate  vote  oast. 


States. 


Cleve-   I  Blftlnn 
land,      «iaine. 


Cem. 


Rep. 


Alabama 

Arkansas.... 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut ...  . 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky  

Louisiana 

Maine  .  

Maryland 

Massachusetts... . 

Michigan  

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Nevada  

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina.. 

Ohio  

Oregon 

Pennsylvania  ... 

Rhode  Island 

•South  Carolina.  . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia... 
Wisconsin 


92.9' 3 
72.937 
89  288! 
27,603 
67,182 
16,976 
31,769 
94,653| 

312.584! 

214,992 

♦177,316 
90,132; 

153,961 
62,546| 
51,656 
96.866; 

122,a52t 

♦189,361 

70,065' 

76,510 

235,988 

•54,391' 

5,578; 

39,187 

137,7781 

.56.3,048! 

113,953 

368,388 
34.604! 

392,785 
ia,39l! 
69.764 

13^,270 

233,679! 
17,331 

145,497 
67,317i 

146,469' 


59,144 

50,895 

102,416 

36,166 

65,898 
13,053 

28.o;n 

47,693 

837,411 

238.480 

197  089 

154,406 

118,122 

46,347 

71,716 

85,748 

146,724 

193,669 

111,685 

43,500 

t202,939 

76,903 

7,193 

43,350 

123.366 

582,001 

125.068 

400,082 

26,860 

473,804 

19,030 

21,733 

124,090 

91,701 

39,514 

139,856 

t63,096 

161,1.57 


.  Total 4,911,017    4,848,334 

Cleveland's  plurality 62,683; 

Percent. 48.87  48.25 

Scattering ' I 


*In  these  three  States,  Iowa,  Michigan  and  Nebraska,  there  was  a  "  fusion  "  of  the 
Democratic  and  the  National  Greenback  parties  on  one  Electoral  ticket. 

tin  Missouri  and  West  Virginia  there  was  a  "fusion"  of  the  Republicans  and  the 
National  Greenback  parties  on  one  Electoral  ticket. 


The  blank  and  scattering  votes  reported  were:  Connecticut,  6;  Georgia,  895;  Kansas, 
459;  Louisiana,  458;  Michigan,  4,384;  Nebraska,  47;  New  Haaip8hira,6;  New  Jersey,  784  New 
York.  4,360;  Oregon,  50;  Texas,  13;  Vermont,  37;  West  Virginia,  3;  Wisconsin,  73.  Total, 
11,362. 
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POPULAR  AND  ELECTORAL  VOTES  FOB  PRESIDENT,  1860-1884. 


'•'H.2 


1860 


1864 


1868 


1872 


33 


♦36 


Political 
Pabty. 


303  iRepublican.  . 
Democratic 
HCons.  Union. 
!lnd.t)em.. 


Presidents. 


Candidates. 


Vote. 


Popular, 


314  Republican. . 
j  Democratic. 
li 

t37  317  Republican.. 
IDemocratic 


37 


1876 

i  1880 


38 


38 


366  [Republican.... 
liDem-  and  Lib. 
'Democratic... 
j  (Temperance  .. 


Abraham  Lincoln.. . .  jl7 
J.  C.  Breckinridge. . .  jll 
John  Bell i  3 

A.Douglas !  2 

Abraham  Lincoln.. . .  {22 
Geo.B.  McClellan.. 

Vacancies , 

mys>e-  S.  Grant.. 
Horatio  Seymour.. 

Vacancies 

Ulysses  8.  Grant. . . 
Horace  Greely.... 
Charles  O'Connor. 

James  Black 

Thos.  A.  Hendricks 
B.  Gratz  Brown.... 
Charles  J.  Jenkins 
David  Davis 


I  iRepubllcan.. 
Democratic. 
Greenback.. 
Prohibition. 


Republican.. 
ijDemocratic 
Greenback.. 


400  {Democratic . 
Republican.. 
nProhibition.. 
Greenback.. 


Not  Counted.... 
Rutherford  B.  Hayes 
Samuel  J.  Tiiden.... 

Peter  Cooper 

Green  Clay  Smith... 

Scattering 

James  A.  Garfield. . . 
Winfleld  S.  Hancock 
James  B.  Weaver 
Scaiterihg......... 

Grover  Cleveland. 
James  G.  Blaine.. 
John  P.  St.  John. 
Ben  j.  F.Butler.... 

Scattering 


1,866,353 
845,763! 
589,5811 
1,375,157 
2,216,067 
1,808,725 


3,015,071 
2,709,613 


3,597,070 

2,834,079 

29,408 

5,608 


4,033,950 

4,284,885 

81,740 

9,522 

3,636 

4,449,053 

4,442,035 
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State.  chairman.  Post  Office. 

Alabama Henry  C.  Tompkins Montgomery 

Arkansas James  H.  Harrod Conway 

Calitoruia William  D.  English San  Francisco 

Colorado James  F.  Matthews Denver 
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Maryland Stevenson  Archer Bamum't  Hotel,  Baltimwe 

Masfiachusetts P.  A.  Collins 252  Washington  Street,  lioston 
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Missouri U.  H.  Shields St.  Lmiis 

Nebraska James  E.  North Columbus 

Nevada J.  W.  Adams Virginia  City 

New  Hampshire Chas.  F.  Stone Concord 

New  Jersey Allan  S.  McDermott Taylor'' s  Hotel,  Jersey  City 

New  York Ewd.   Murphy,  Jr Hoffman  House,  New  York 

North  Carolina Spier  Whitakcr Baleigh 

Ohio J.  A.  Norton Columbus 

Oregon Asahel  Bush , Portland 

Peunsylvania Elliott  P.  Kisner Philadelphia 

Rhode  Island Hugh  J.  Carroll Providence 

South  Carolina J.  W.  Moore Columbia 

Tennessee Thos.  L.  Williams Nashville 

rcxas N.  Webb  Finley Uou»ton 

Vermont Hiram  Atkins Montpelier 

V^irglnia Jno.  S.  Barbour ilcxandria 

West  Virginia T.  S.  Riley Wheeling 

Wisconsin Ellis  B.  Usher Milmaukce 
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